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SERMON  XXXIX. 


DirtKlTT  or  CHBIST.— OBJECTIONS  ANSWfiBID. 


In  the  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  St,  Paul  says,  Let  no 
man  deceive  nimself.  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  WBy 
in  this  worldy  let  him  become  a  fool,  .that  he  may  be  nise.  For  the 
wisdoTit  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God}  for  it  is  written.  He 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 

These  words,  together  with  the  text,  are  paraphrased  by  Dod» 
dridge  in  the  following  manner :    ''  I  know  tnere  are  those  amoQjg 
you,  whose  pride  ana  self-conceit  may  lead  them  to  despise  tlui 
admonition,  especially  as  coming  from  me ;  but  let  no  man  deceive 
himself  with  vain  speculations  of  his  own  worth  and  abilitilss.    If 
any  one  of  you  seem  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  if  he  value  himself  on 
what  is  commonly  called  wisdom  among  Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  let  Attn 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  he  Toise  indeed.    Let  him  humbly  ac- 
knowledge his  bwn  natural  ignorance  and  foil v ;  and  embrace  that 
Gospel,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  proudlv  and  vainly  derides 
as  foolishness,  if  he  desire  to  approve  himself  really  and  substan- 
tially wise,  and  to  reap  at  last  the  honours  and  rewards  of  those, 
who  are  truly  so,  in  the  sight  of  Gpd.    For  all  the  boasted  loisdom 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God}  who  with  one  glance  sees 
through  all  its  vanity ;  as  it  is  written,  (Job  v.  13)  lie  entangteth 
the  wise  in  their  own  crafty  ariifice  ;  otten  ruining  them  by  those 
designs,  which  they  had  formed  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  human 
policy,  and  were  most  intent  upon  executing.    And  again  it  is 
said,  elsewhere.  Psalm  xciv.  11,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughti 
of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain.    He  sees  how  they  ensnare  them- 
selves in  their  own  subtleties ;  and,  when  they  think  themselves 
most  sagacious,  are  only  amused  with  their  own  sophistry  and 
deceit." 

This  paraphrase  expresses,  exactly,  my  own  views  concerning 
these  declarations  of  St.  Paul:  declarations,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  continually,  and  abundantly,  verified  by  experience.  No 
man  is  in  the  way  to  true  wisdom,  who  does  not  first  become,  in  the 
Apostle's  sense,  a  fool;  that  is,  who  has  not  a  jiist  and  affecting 
consciousness  of  lus  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  his  utter  inabili- 
ty to  devise  a  system  of  Keligion,  or  to  amend  that,  which  God 
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bas  taught ;  and  who  is  not  altogether  willing  to  submit  his  own 
opinions  to  the  dictates  of  Inspiration. 

Concerning  the  text  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
word  Sidkvyi^iuSj  translated  thotights,  is  properly  rendered  reason^ 
ings  ;  and  that  the  word,  translated  the  wise,  is  (fo(puv ;  denoting  the 
learned  men  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  of  other  countries,  most  usu- 
ally called  Philosophers.  The  reasonings  of  these  men,  as  the 
Apostle  proves  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  in 
the  sight  of  God  vain ;  or  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
end,  to  which  they  were  then  chiefly  directed ;  viz.  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  a  sound  Theological  system. 

What  was  true  of  these  men  in  ancient  times  is  equally  true  of 
men  of  the  same  sort  in  every  age.  Modern  wise  men  are  no 
more  able  to  perform  this  worlc  than  ancient  ones.  Hence,  the 
proposition  in  the  text  is  written  in  the  absolute,  or  universal  form ; 
and  extends  this  character  to  Xhe  reasonings  of  all  men,  employed 
either  in  making  syst^s  of  Theology,  or  m  amending  that,  which 
is  revealed  by  God. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  experience  has  furnished  the 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  great  body  of  such  systems,  includ- 
ing all,  which  have  been  originally  devised  by  man,  and  which  have 
existed  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  ^examined,  have  been  suc- 
cessively exploded ;  and,  as  objects  of  belief,  forgotten.  Those, 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Scrip- 
tural system,  have  been  generally  of  the  same  frail  and  perishing 
character.  Some  of  them,  however,  under  the  wing  of  that  divine 
authoritv,  which  by  their  abetters  was  supposed  to  shelter  them ; 
and  uncfer  the  earb  of  sacredness  which  was  lent  them  by  their  in- 
venters;  have  lasted  longer,  and  been  more  frequently  revived. 
New  forms  have  in  the  latter  case  been  given  to  them ;  new  argu- 
ments suggested  in  their  behalf)  and  the  splendour  of  new  and  re- 
spectable names  has  been  employed  to  recommend  them  to  man- 
kind. After  all,  their  existence  and  their  influence,  have  been  gen- 
erally limited  by  bounds  comparatively  narrow. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  same  truth  is  completely  evi- 
dent. Theology  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  the 
duty,  and  destination,  of  man.  What  the  will  of  God  is  concern- 
mg  these  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  known,  unless  he  is  pleased 
to  disclose  it.  That  it  is  dfisclosed  by  him  in  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man  beyond  that  degree,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  who  would  make  even  a  plausible  pretension  to  good  sense, 
or  candour.  All  that  remains  undiscovered  in  this  way,  must  be 
unknown,  unless  revealed  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  When 
thus  revealed,  it  can  i.ever  oe  saiely  added  to,  diminished,  nor 
otherwise  in  any  maner  altered,  by  man.  To  him,  whatever  God 
is  pleased  to  withhold  must  be  unknown.  By  him,  whatever  God 
is  pleased  to  reveal  must  be  unalterable,  either  as  to  form  or  sub- 
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stance ;  for  no  authority,  less  than  infinite,  can  change  that,  which 
infinite  authority  has  been  pleased  to  establ^h.  As,  Aereforc, 
the  Scriptural  System  of  Theology  could  not  have  been  in- 
vented by  man ;  so  neither  can  it  possibly  be  amended  by  mtln. 
In  die  strong,  but  accurately  just,  lang(!iage  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
subject,  Lit  God  be  ackndwlec(ged  to  be  true:  btU  let  every  man^ 
who  denies,  or  opposes,  what  he  has  revealed,  oe  accounted  a  liar. 
Or  in  the  still  stronger  language  of  the  same  Apostle,  Though  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel j  let  him  be  anathenuu 

Amon^  the  various  denominations  of  men,  denoted  in  the  text 
by  the  zotsej  whose  reasgnings  are  vain^  are  included,  so  far  as  I  can 
discern,  the  Arians  and  Socinians  ;  or,  as  both  sometimes  choose  to 
term  themselves.  Unitarians.  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  wiam  my 
audience,  that  this  name  however,  contains  in  itseli  an  error ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  design  to  deceive*  It  was 
professedly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  to  those,  who 
assimied  it,  the  exclusive  character,  among  Christians,  of  believing 
in  the  Unity  of  God;  and  of  denying  particularly,  that  TVimten- 
ans  entertain  this  beUef :  whereas  Trinitarians  believe  in  the  Unity 
of  God  as  entu^ly,  and  absolutely,  as  their  opposers.  That  every 
TVinitarian  asserts  this  of  himself,  every  Unitarian,  possessing  a 
very  moderate  share  of  information,  knows  /  and  he  knows  ako, 
that  the  charge  of  admitting  morewCods  than  one  cannot  be  fasten- 
ed upon  the  Trinitarian ;  except  by  consequences,  professedly  de- 
rivea  fi*om  his  doctrine,  which  he  uttpply  disclaims.  To  prove, 
that  such  consequences  do  indeed  follow  fi*om  it,  is,  if  it  can  be 
done,  altogether  fair,  and  unobjectionable ;  but  to  charge  him  with 
admitting  them,  while  he  utterly  disclaims  them,  is  unworthy  of  a 
disputant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

For  the  assertion,  which  I  have  made  above,  concerning  the  OJii- 
tariansj  generally,  I  am  bound  to  give  my  reasons.  This  I  intend 
to  do  without  disguise,  or  softening;  but  at  the  same  time  with 
moderation  and  candour.  My  observations  I  shall  distribute  un- 
der two  heads :  Answers  to  the  Objections  of  the  Unitarians  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
tarians, and  to  their  Conauct  in  managing  the  controversy..  It  will 
not  be  supposed,  that  under  either  of  these  heads  very  numerous, 
or  very  minute,  articles  can  find  a  place  in  such  a  system  of  dis- 
courses. All,  that  can  be  attempted,  is  to  exhibit  a  summary  view 
of  such  particidars,  as  are  plainly  of  serious  importance. 

In  the  present  discourse,  it  is  my  design  to  answer  the  principal 
objections  of  Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of  these 
the 

1st.  And  as  I  conceive,  the  fundamental  one,  on  which  their  chief 
relianee  is  placed,  is,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity,  or  of  T%ne 
Persons  in  One  Ood,  is  self-contradictory. 

This  objection,  therefore,  merits  a  particular  answer.  ^ 

*    Thoie,  who-  laake  this  objection  to  Ae  public,  express  ^^^400 
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nature  and  actions  be  to  him !  He  can  take  but  a  small  part  of  me 
with  his  eye  at  once ;  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  his  life  to  make 
the  tour  of  my  arm ;  I  can  cat  up  his  world,  immense  as  it  seems 
to  him,  at  a  few  meals :  he,  poor  reptile !  cannot  tell,  but  therp 
may  be  a  thousand  distinct  beings,  or  persons,  such  as  mites  can 
conceive,  in  so  great  a  being.     By  this  comparison  I  find  myself 
vastly  capacious  and  comprehensive ;  and  begin  to  swell  still  big* 
ger  with  pride  and  high  thoughts ;  but  the  moment  I  lift  up  my 
mind  to  God,  between  whom  and  me  there  is  an  infinite  distance; 
then  I  myself  become  a  mite,  or  something  infinitely  less ;  I  shrink 
almost  into  nothing.    I  can  follow  him  but  one  or  two  steps  in  hit 
lowest  and  plainest  works,  till  all  becomes  mystery,  and  matter  of 
amazement,  to  me.   How,  then,  shall  I  comprehend  himself?  How 
shall  I  understand  his  nature;  or  account  for  his  actions?  Intlfl^s^f 
he  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme  of  things ;  whereas  I  can  see  but 
an  inch  before  me.     In  that  he  contains  what  is  infinitely  more  in- 
conceivable, than  all  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  put  together; 
and  I  am  plunged  in  astonishment  and  blindness,  when  I  attempt 
to  stretch  my  wretched  inch  of  line  along  the  Immensitv  of  ms 
Nature.     Were  my  body  so  large,  that  I  could  sweep  all  the  fixed 
stars,  visible  fi*om  this  world  in  a  clear  night,  and  grasp  them  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand ;  and  were  my  soul  capacious  in  proportion  to 
so  vast  a  body;  I  should,  notwithstanding,  be  infinitely  too  narrow- 
minded  to  conceive  his  wisdom,  when  he  forms  a  fly :  and  how 
then  should  I  think  of  conceiving  of  Himself?   No;  this  is  the 
highest  of  all  impossibilities.     His  very  lowest  work  checks  and 
represses  my  vain  contemplations ;  and  holds  them  down  at  an  in- 
finite distance  from  him.     When  we  think  of  God  in  this  light,  we 
can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
.sons  in  his  nature.'' 

II.  It  is  asserted  by  Unitarians  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
Anti-seripturaL 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  observed,  that  in  this  discourse  I  have 
considered  objections  against  the  Deity  of  Christy  and /Ae  Trinity, 
as  being  commensurate.  The  reason  is,  that,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  those,  who  deny  one  of  these  doctrines,  deny  also 
the  other.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  every 
objection  against  the  Trinity  must  of  course  be  an  objection  against 
the  Deity  of  Christ;  yet,  as  this  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  almost  al 
such  objections,  actually  made ;  I  have  not  thought  any  distinctioa 
concerning  them  necessary  in  this  discourse. 

As  this  objection  is  designed  to  be  extensive,  and  is  capable  <^ 
being  indefinitely  diversified ;  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  take 
notice  of  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  may  appear.  It  will  be  my  in* 
tention,  however,  to  dwell  upon  those  particular  applications  of  it, 
on  which  the  authors  of  the  objection  seem  to  have  laid  the  greatr 
est  stress. 

The  general  import  of  this  objection,  is,  tliai  Christ  is  exhibited 
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tn  the  Scriptiriis^  as  inferior  to  the  Father^  All  the  alleged  exhitn* 
tions  of  tliis  nature,  may  be  advantageously  ranged  under  two 
heads. 

Those,  made,  by  himself ^  and, 

Those  made  by  ike  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

.  An  answer  to  the  principal  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be  an 
answer  to  the  rest* 

.1st.  Christ,  as  the  Unitarians  assert,  exhibits  himself  as  inferior 
to  the  Father,  and  therefore,  declares  in  unequivocal  language^  that 
He  is  not  truly  God. 

Particularly,  1st.  He  declares,  that  he  is  not  Omnipotent. 

John  v..  19,  TTien  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  Verily, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  And 
again,  in  the  SOth  verse,  /can  of  mine  own-self  do  nothing.  And 
again,  John  viii.  28,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  have 
lyied  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know,  that  I  am  He,  and  that 
fdo  nothing  of  myself  ^  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak 
these  things.  -f 

It  will  not  I  presume,  be  pretended,  that  these  words,  in  either 
of  the  passages,  are  used  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense.  That 
Christ  vroulS  literally  do  nothing  of  himself  will  not  be  asserted,  in 
the  sense,  that  he  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  not  act  to  any 
purpose  whatever.  Whoever  Christ  was,  he  doubtless  possessed 
some  deerec  of  inherent  power,  or  power  which  was  his  own  ;  and 
by  it  could  do,  at  least  some  such  things,  as  are  done  by  men  gene- 
rally*. What,  then,  is  intended  ?  Undoubtedly,  either,  that  Christ 
could  do  nothing  compared  with  what  the  Father  can  do  ;  or  that 
Christ  coidd  do  nothing,  except  what  was  directed  by  the  Father^ 
according  to  the  Commission,  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  to  act  in 
the  Mediatorial  character. 

That  the  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  is,  in  my  view,  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  following  considerations : 

I.  Tne  subject  of  a  comparison  between  the  power  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Father,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  preceding  part  of  the 
Chapter,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Jews. 

Xhe  only  debate  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  was  concerning 
the  rectitude,  or  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  As  the  Jews  were 
about  to  kill  him  for  having  acted  unlawfullv,  both  in  healing  a 
man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  in  saying,  that  God  was  his  Father^ 
it  i^  incredible,  (because  it  is  imputing  to  him  a  gross  absurdity) 
that  Christ  should  here,  instead  of  replying  to  the  accusation  of  tne 
Jews,  and  justifying  his  conduct  as  lawful,  enter  on  a  comparison 
between  his  ability,  and  that  of  the  Father.  This  would  have 
been  a  total  desertion  of  the  important  subject  in  controversy ; 
and  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  use,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  himself,  or.  of  repressing  the  violence  of  the  Jews.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  the  assumption  of  a  subject  to- 
tally foreign ;  totally  unconnected  with  the  case  in  hand ;  withoul^^ 
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any  thing  to  lead  to  it ;  incapable  of  being  understood  by  those,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a  species  of  conduct  which,  so  &r  ad 
I  can  see,  would  have  been  irreconcileable  with  common  sense. 

2dly*  This  interpretation  is  refuted^  so  far  as  the  objeetum  is  cimr 
eemedy  by  the  discourse,  of  which  it  is  apart* 

The  whole  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  the  extent  of  diat 
authority,  which  Christ  possessed,  as  the  Mediator.  In  displaying 
this  authority.  He  also  displays,  necessarily,  the  power  wnicn  he 
possesses.  In  Chapter  v.  19,  from  which  the  first  of  the  objected 
declarations  is  taken,  is  this  remarkable  assertion  :  What  things 
soever  He,  that  is,  the  Father,  doeth  ;  these,  also,  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  It  is  presumed,  that  not  even  a  Unitarian  will  imagine, 
that  in  a  verse,  in  which  this  declaration  is  contained,  Christ  could 
intend,  by  any  phraseology  whatever,  to  exhibit  a  limitation  of  his 
own  power. 

With  this  complete  refutation  of  the  meaning,  now  in  question, 
in  our  hands,  it  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  many 
tsubsequent  parts  of  this  discourse  of  Christ,  it  is  also  overthrown 
in  the  same  complete  manner. 

This  interpretation  being  thus  shown  to  be  false ;  the  other,  die 
only  remaining  one,  might  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  easily  evinced  to  be  the  true 
one,  by  other  considerations. 

1st.  It  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case  specified. 
That  the  proposition,  containing  it,  expresses  what  is^  true,  vii. 
ibki  Christ,  as  the  Mediator,  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  is, 
{tax  while  acting  under  a  commission  from  his  Father,  he  could  do 
nothing  of  his  own  authority,  but  must  do  all  things  by  the  authority, 
and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had  received  5  will,  I 
suppose,  be  admitted  by  every  man.  But  this  proposition  is  not 
more  clearly  true,  than  it  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  If 
Christ  in  those  things,  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  acted 
by  the  authority,  and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Father;  then,  plainly,  that  which  he  did  was  right. 
Of  course  the  objections,  and  the  animosities  of  the  Jews,  were 
without  cause,  and  wholly  reprehensible.  In  this  sense,  the  an- 
swer of  Christ  was  perfectly  pertinent,  and  the  only  valid  answ^; 
wUch  could  be  given.  - 

2dly.  That  this  is  the  true  meanins  is  evident  from  John  viif.  28, 
(tlie  iast  of  the  passages  quoted  above.)  Then  said  Jesus  unt6 
them,  When  ye  have  lifted  tip  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  j/t  krurto 
that  lam  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself  ^  but,  as  my  Falhei^ 
littth  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  In  this  passage  Christ  ihfiyhhii'' 
the  Jews,  that,  afler  they  had  lifted  him  up,  on  the  cross,  the Jr  should 
know,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  he  did  nothihg  6f  hhii^ 
self:  not  diat  he  did  nothing  by  his  own  power;  but  notlmdg  by 
lis  own  authoritp^.  The  former  having  nothing  to  do  with  the'  suo- 
jett:  the  latter  oeing  perfectly  applicable  to  it 
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Therefore  he  adds,  As  m^  Father  hath  taught  me,  or,  as  we  Bay 
in  modem  English,  According  to  die  Instructions  which  I  have  re- 
oeived  from  my  Father,  /  ^ptak  that  things.  It  will  hardly  b% 
questioned,  that  Christ  here  .speaks  of  his  authority  only,  and  noC 
at  all  of  ills  power. 

Sdly.  We  fold  the  same  language^  used  in  the  same  manner^  in  vO" 
wious  other  passages  of  Scripture.  In  Gen.  xix.  32,  Christ  hunsel^ 
acting  an  ;the  same  Mediatonal  character,  says  to  Lot,  beseeching 
likn  to  permit  himself  and  his  family  to  escape  to  T^ar^  Haste 
ikeef  escape  thither  ^  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing,  till  thou  be  come 
tUther*  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  so  far  as  his  power  only 
was  concerned,  Christ  icould  not  as  easily  have  begun  the  work  of 
destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  before  Lot  had  escaped,  as  afteiv 
ward.  But  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  determination  to  preserve 
Isot  and  his  femily ;  so  the  authority  of  Christ  did  not  in  this  case 
extend  to  any  thing,  nor  permit  him  to  do  any  thing,  which  invol* 
ved  the  destruction  of  Lot. 

Jfumhers  xxii.  18,  Balaam  says,  IfBalak  wotddgive  me  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord.my 
Crod^  to  do  less  or  more.  This  aeclaration  of  Balaam,  I  cbnsidei 
as  expiiessing  fully  and  completely  the  verv  thing,  which,  in  the  oti^- 
jectea  passages,  Christ  expressed  elliptically.  And  again  chapter 
xxiv.  12,  13,  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy 
messengers,  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying,  jjT  Balak  would  giise 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  c<m- 
mandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad,  of  mine  own  mind^ 
hut  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  ? 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  observations  the  obvious  one ;  that  per- 
sons, acting  under  a  commission,  now  use  similar  language,  in  suni- 
lar  circumstances. 

Should  any  one  question,  whether  Christ  acted  under  a  commis- 
uon ;  He  himself  has  answered  the  question  in  his  intercessory 
prayers,  Johnxvii.  4: 1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth;  Ihavefir^ 
uhed  the  work,  which  thougavestme  to  do* 

From  these  observations,  it  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  clear,  that 
the  declarations  of  Christ,  here  objected  to,  do  not  in  any  sense 
refer  to  his  power;  but  only  to  his  authority  as  Mediator;  and 
are  therefore  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  for  which  they  ace 
alleged. 

Soly*  The  Unitarians  object,  that  Christ  exhibits  himself,  as  infe^ 
rior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  is,  especially,  Mark 
ziii.  32 :  But  of  that  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
tfu  Angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  nnther  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 

Here,  it  is  said,  Christ  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
day  and  hour  specified. 

On  this  objection  I  observe, 

1st.  7%a<  the  subject,  ofwthkh  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  tgno 
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rant^  is  a  subject ^  which  demanded  no  greater  eatent  ofknowleigt  j 

or  rather,  which  demanded  knowledge  in  a  less  extent,  than  many 
subjects,  disclosed  by  him,  in  the  same  prophecy.  The  subject  is  tbe 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  lerj  prophecy,  as 
well  as  in  various  others,  he  had  uttered  many  thiiigs,  which  appear 
to  demand  as  great  a  measure  of  prescience,  as  this  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done.  Such  were  the  arisine  of  false  Prophets  ;  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world ;  the  earthquakes,  fam- 
ines, and  pestilences ;  the  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs,  which 
should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  hatred  and 
treachery  of  parents  and  others  to  his  Disciples,  and  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  rumous  state  of  Jerusalem  until  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  fulfilled.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  pe- 
riod of  its  destruction  was,  certainly,  no  very  material  addition  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  these  things ;  and  would  imply  no  very  ma- 
terial enlargement  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  foreknown. 
Several  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  furnished 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  dates,  not  differing  from  this  in  their  im- 

E)rtance:  thus  Isaiah  foreknew  the  date  of  the  destruction  ol 
phraim;  Jeremiah,  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  Daniei, 
that  of  the  Death  of  Christ ;  and  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why 
the  foreknowledge  of  this  particular  date  should  be  withholden 
fipom  Christ,  even,  if  we  admit,  that  He  was  a  mere  man ;  when  so 
many  other  things,  relating  to  the  same  event,  of  so  much  more 
importance,  were  revealedto  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Greek 
word,  0I&,  has  here  the  signification  of  yvw^^w,  according  to  the 
oomment  of  Dr.  Macknight ;  and  denotes,  not  to  know;  but,  to 
cause  to  know  ;  a  signification,  which  it  sometimes  has,  as  he  has  suf- 
ficiently shown :  particularly  in  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  For  I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified :  thai 
ij»,  /  determined  to  make  known  nothing  among  you,  &c.  If  this 
sense  of  the  word  be  admitted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be, 
of  that  day  no  one  causeth  men  to  know,  but  the  Father :  that  is, 
when,  in  his  providence.  He  shall  bring  the  event  to  pass.  In 
other  words ;  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  shall  not 
be  disclosed  by  prophecy ;  but  shall  be  made  known  only  by  the 

{>rovidence  of  God,  bringing  it  to  pass.     I  need  not  say  that  was 
iterally  the  fact. 

2dly.  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  no  one  knows  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  and  that  no  one  knows  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he,  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.* 

In  this  declaration  Christ  asserts,  that  he  possesses  an  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  in  which  no  being  whatever  shares  with 
him:  a  knowledge,  totally  distinct  from  that,  which  is  acquired  by 
revelation  ;  and  therefore  inmiediatc,  and  underived. 

*ManiMwxi.ST. 
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He  also  declares,  John  v.  20,  that  the  Father  shewetk  Him  all 
thingSj  that  Himself  doeth ;  that  He  searcheth  the  reins  and  tha 
hearty  Rev.  ii.  23 ;  and  that  He  is  with  his  disciples  alway^  to  the  end 
of  the  ioorld,,  and,  therefore,  omnipresent,  Matthew  xxviii*  20. 
Peter  also  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  thingf: 
an  ascription,  which,  if  not  true,  Christ  could  not  have  received 
without  the  grossest  impiety;  and  which  he  yet  did  receive,  be- 
cause he  didnot  reject,  nor  reprove,  it. 

But  He,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  certainly  foreknew  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  If,  then,  the  objected  text 
denotes,  that  Christ  did  not  know  that  time,  the  declaration  cannot 
be  true,  except  by  being  made  concerning  Christ  considered  in  a 
totally  different  character,  and  sense,  from  ilioso,  in  which  the  same 
book  teaches  us  that  He  knows  the  Father,  and  knows  all  things.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  a  shift,  nor  fetch,  nor  evasion,  in  the  the  7Vim(a* 
rians,  to  assert,  that  this  passage,  if  thus  understood,  is  spoken  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature  only,  and  not  in  the  nature  exhibited  in 
the  passages,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  On  the  contrarj, 
it  is  a  deduction  from  the  Scriptun^s,  irresistibly  flowing  from  what 
they  say;  and  the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  either  con- 
sistent, or  true. 

3dly.  It  is  objected  hy  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  has  denied  him' 
self  to  be  originally  ana  supremely  Good. 

The  passage,  chosen  to  support  this  objection,  is  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  the  Young  Rulen,  Matt.  xix.  17,  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  One  :  that  is  God.  Here  Christ  is 
supposed  to  disclaim  original  and  supreme  goodness,  as  belonging 
to  himself;  and  to  distinguish  between  his  own  goodness  and  that 
of  God. 

What  the  real  reason  was,  for  which  Christ  gave  this  answer,  I 
shall  not  here  examine.  If  Christ  is  not  God  ;  then  he  certainlj 
would  disclaim,  and  ought  to  disclaim,  this  character.  If  he  is ; 
then  this  assertion  does  not  at  all  declare,  that  he  is  not  possessed  of 
this  goodness.  The  decision  of  this  question  will,  therefore,  deter- 
mine the  true  application  of  this  answer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  proved  in  these  discourses,  that  Christ 
was  the  person,  who  proclaimed  on  Mount  Sinai  his  own  Name  to 
Moses.  This  Name  he  declared  to  be,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  slow  to  anger,  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.  It  will  not  be  contested,  that  the  Person, 
who  made  this  proclamation,  was  eood  in  the  original  or  absolute 
sense.  Until  this  Person  is  proved  not  to  have  been  Christ,  the 
objection,  founded  on  this  text,  is  a  mci'C  begging  of  the  question. 
%ut  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  Christ  was  also  a  man. 
/  ccording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitarians,  therefore,  as  enUrc- 
h  u  to  mat  of  their  opposers,  Christ  used  this  declaration,  in  the' 
vK,/  sense  in  which  they  allege  it,  with  the  most  perfect  proprietjri 
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4tlily.  Christy  as  the  Unitarians  allege,  exhibits  his  inferioritt/  to 
ihe  Father  hy  praying  to  him. 

How,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  TVinitarians  universally  admit,  that  he 
was  a  man,  could  he  with  propriety  do  otherwise  ?  He  was  placed 
under  the  same  law,  and  required,  generally,  to  perform  the  same 
(ioties  demanded  of  other  men. 

othly.  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  Fathery  m 
express  terms :  My  Father  is  greater  than  I;  and  my  Father  is 
greater  than  alL 

These  declarations  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  in  two  ways.  First,  as  Christ  was  a  man;  secondly, 
as  m  the  character  of  Mediator  he  acted  under  a  commission  from 
the  Father.  He,  who  acts  under  a  conmiission  from  another,  is, 
while  thus  acting,  inferior  to  him,  from  whom  he  received  the  com- 
missioHr 

Bui  it  is  further  objected^  that  Christ  is  exhU)ited  as  inferior  to 
the  Father  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

.It  will  be  unnecessary,  under  tnis  head,  to  mention  more  than  a 
single  instance.  I  shall  select  that  instance,  which  seems  to  be 
the  favourite  one  among  Unitarians,  It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  the  24th  and  28th  verses  of  1  Cor.  w : 
Then  cometh  the  end^  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom, 
to  Gody  even  the  Father :  and  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that  pui 
all  things  under  Hita,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

To  comprehend  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  these  declarations,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  Christ,  as  sustaining  the  office  of 
Mediator,  received  from  the  Father  a  kingdom,  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  when  his  Mediatorial  office  ceases,  because 
the  purposes  of  it  are  accomplished,  that  kingdom,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  ceasing  also ; 
there  being  no  end,  for  which  it  should  be  any  longer  retained. 
Christ  will,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father,  when,  at  the 
Consummation  of  all  things.  He  presents  to  Him  the  Church,  as  a 
glorious  Church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  and 
makes  his  final,  triumphant  entry  into  the  Heavens. 

Concerning  the  latter  article,  here  objected ;  That  the  Son  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  Father,  it  can  scarcely  be  proper,  that  I 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  import.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  must  be  true  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  rendering  up  the  Kingdom  which 
he  had  received,  is  an  act  of  subjection  to  the  Father ;  nor  does 
thepassage  demand  any  other  interpretation. 

Tnat  these  declarations  do  not  intend  what  the  objectors  allege, 
we  certainly  know.  For  unto  the  Son  the  Father  saith,  (Heb.  i.  8) 
JT^  throne,  O  God  I  is  for  ever  and  ever.  His  dominion,  (says 
Domiel)  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  ana 
kingdom  that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.     He  shadl  reign 
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fsaid  Oabriel  to  Mary)  ovtr  the  house  ofJacobyfor  ever,  and  ofku 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
is,  as  we  are  informed  by  St*  John^  the  throne  of  eternal  dominion 
in  the  Heavens;  out  of  which,  proceeds  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  or  the  endless  felicity  and  glory  of  all  the  happy  inhabitants. 
To  God  and  the  Lamb  also  are  equally  addressed,  those  sublime 
ascriptions  of  praise,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  and  everlasting 
worsnip  of  samts  and  angels.  In  this  superior  sense,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  willlitcraHy  endure  for  ever. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  same  Apostle,  who  here 
says,  tb^t  the  Father  put  all  things  under  Christ,  informs  us  in  the 
same  paramph,  that  Christ  himself  put  all  things  under  his  feet : 
and,  eisewnere,  that  Christ  is  Me  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himse^j 
and  that  he  is  head  over  all  things.  Phil.  Eph.  i.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  jffe,  who  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  ESmself  is  able  to  do 
any  thing !  that  He,  who  puis  all  things  under  his  own  feet,  does  it  "bj 
his  own  agency ;  and  that  He  who  is  now  head  over  all  things^  is 
of  course  quaUfied  to  be  head  over  all  things  for  ever! 


SERMON  XL. 


DIVIKITT  OF    CHRIST.— -OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    DOCTKINE   OF    UNITA- 
RIANS. 


1  CoRiiTTRtAirs  iii.  20. — Tht  Lard  knoweth  Uit  thoughts  of  the  vfise,  that  tke^  mrt 

vain. 

f  N  the  preceding  discourse  from  these  words,  after  observing, 
t\}dXtht  reasonings  of  mankind,  when  employed  in  devising  and 
establishing  a  scheme  of  Theolo^,  or  attempting  to  amend  that, 
which  is  taught  by  God,  are  vain  ;  I  mentioned,  that  in  my  own 
view,  the  Arians  and  Socinians^  were  fairly  included  within  this 
decl^nuion  of  Scriptyre..  For  this  assertion  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  give  my  reasons,  and  proposed  to  do  it  under  two  heads : 

I.  Answers^  to  their  Objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmi' 
ty;  and, 

II.  Objections  to  the  Doctrines,  which  they  hold  concerning 
Christy  and  their  Condxict  in  the  management  of  the  controversy. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  subject  oi  the  preceding  discourse ; 
the  first  part  of  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  materials  of  the  present. 

To  the  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarians,  I  make  the  following  ob- 
jections : 

1  St.  The  Arians  hold,  that  Chnst  is  a  super-angelic  being,  so 
much  greater  than  all  other  creatures,  as  to  be  styled  a  God;  and 
to  perform  the  various  divine  offices,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scrip- 
iures  by  delegated  power  and  authority. 

To  my  own  mind,  this  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  both  with 
the  Scriptures  and  Reason. 

The  only  argument,  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Scriptures  to  support  this  opinion,  is,  that  Angels  are 
sometimes  called  Aleim,  and  that  Magistrates  have  once  this  name 
given  to  them.  That  neither  of  these  facts  will  warrant  rfie  doc- 
trine in  question  will,  I  trust,  be  evident  from  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  Angels  and  Magistrates  are  called  by  this  name  only  in  the 
aggregate,  gods  ;  no  Angel,  or  Magistrate,  being  ever  called  God. 
It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  Idols  of  the  Heathen ;  to  animals,  vegetables,  the  souls  of 
departed  men,  or  demons ;  and  to  all  the  other  objects  of  Heathen 
worship.  The  term,  Gods,  is  here  evidently  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  natural  and  obvious,  because  the  beings,  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, sustained,  or  were  supposed  to  sustain,  some  attribute,  or 
character,  resembling* those,  wnich  belong  to  the  true  God.  Thus 
God  says  to  Moses,  (Exodus  vii.  1)  See;  ihave  made  Shee  a  God  to 
Pharaoh:  that  is,  "  I  have  given  thee  authority  over  him,  and  armed 
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chee  with  power  to  control,  and  punish  him/'  In  the  same  manned 
Magistrates  are  called  Lords,  and  Kings,  because  they  rule  with 
subordinate  power  and  authority. 

But  the  term,  God,  in  the  absolute,  is  never  given  to  any  created 
being,  unless  Christ  can  be  proved  to  be  a  creature :  a  thing  which, 
it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  done.  To  Him,  however,  it  is  ap- 
plied, in  many  instances,  without  any  qualification ;  or  any  notice 
whatever,  that  it  is  not  npplied  in  the  highest  sense.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is,  when  applied  to  him,  copnected  with  other  objects,  at- 
tributable only  to  the  Deity.  Thus  in  Romans  ix.  5,  when  Christ 
is  said  by  the  Apostle  to  be  God^  He  is  also  said  to  be  over  all 
things^  and  blessed/or  ever.  Thus,  when  St.  John  informs  us,  that 
the  IVord  was  God,  he  informs  us,  also,  that  the  Word  was  in  the 
beginning,  or  eternal ;  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  or  co-eter- 
nal with  God ;.  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  o^that  he  was 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  attribution,  therefore,  ofthese  things 
to  Christ,  when  he  is  called  God,  (viz.)  that  he  exists  from  eter- 
nity; is  co-eternal  with  God,  or  the  Father;  and  is  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  marks  in  the  most  definite,  as  well  as  de- 
cisive, manner,  the  meaning  of  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  him; 
and  proves  that  it  is  applied  in  the  highest  sense.  Nothing,  pa- 
rallel to  this,  or  distantly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  any  appUcation 
of  this  term,  to  any  other  being,  except  God. 

3dly.  Christ  is  called  by  all  the  other  Names  of  God,  except  one  ; 
(viz.)  the  Father. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  Jjtaier  discourse,  that  Christ  is  called  Me 
true  God,  the  great  God,  ^V^fg^^fy  God,  Jehovah,  &c.  The  ap^ 
plication  of  these  names  toTJhrist  is  clear  evidence,  that,  when  he 
IS  called  God,  this  application  is  given  to  him,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  given  to  the  Father ;  to  whom,  and  the  Holy  Spiriti 
exclusively,  these  other  names  are  also  given. 

3  Jly.  The  Attributes  and  mictions,  universally,  of  God,  art  ascri' 
bed  to  Christ.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  give  this 
name  to  Christ,  connect  with  it  all  the  other  appellations,  together 
with  all  the  Attributes  and  Actions,  which  make  up  the  Scriptural 
character  of  God. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates  clifTe;^  totally,  and  I  apprehend  infinitely,  from  that 
of  God  to  Christ.  The  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  to  believe, 
that  Christ  is  called  God  in  fbe  sense  alleged,  or  that  Christ  is  a 
delegated  God. 

Having  removed  the  only  Scriptural  argument,  on  which  I  sup- 
pose any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed,  as  a  proof,  that  Christ  is  a 
delej^ted  God ;  I  proceed  to  oDserve,  that  this  scheme  is  utterly 
ipconsistent,  with  the  things'  which  are  said  of  him  in  the  Scriptures. 
ft  18  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  Nameag- 
Attributes^  and  Actions,  which  have  oeen  just  now  mentioocw^ri 
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Particularly  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations,  that  He  made 
nil  thmgSyand  that  He  upholds  all  things^  by  the  word  of  His  power* 
In  the  account,  given  us  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  of  the  Creation 
of  all  things  by  Christ,  both  Apostles  use  phraseology,  which,  with 
an  exactness  scarcely  paralleled,  denotes  an  absolute  univereality^ 
By  him^  says  St,  Paul^  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earthy  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones j 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  :  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  him,  Ml  things,  says  St.  John,  were  made  by  Mm  ; 
and  without  him  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.  If 
these  two  passages  do  not  denote  an  absolute  universality ;  lan- 
guage cannot  express  it.  Every  possible,  as  well  as  actual,  thing, 
IS  either  visible  or  invisible.  Every  actual  thing,  which  is  either 
risible  or  invisible,  it  is  here  expressly  said,  Christ  created.  With- 
wU  him,  it  43  expressly  said,  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath 
been  made.  Unless  therefore  something  has  been  created,  that  is 
neither  visible  nor  invisible  ;  unless  there  is  something  existing  in 
the  creation,  which  lias  not  been  made  ;  there  is  nothing,  which  was 
not  created  by  Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  these  passages  by  the  Unitarians,  which 
makes  them  mean  no  more,  than,  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel 
and  constituted  the  Church,  is  a  violation  of  common  sense,  and 
common  decency.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode  of  construction  with 
another  passage,  to  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally 
applicable.  In  the  passage,  quoted  from  St.  Paid,  it  is  said,  that 
Christ  created  all  things,  that  are  in  h^fkn,  and  that  are  in  earth. 
This  the  Unitarians  say,  means  no  mol|Pchan  that  Christ  published 
the  Gospel,  and  constituted  the  Church.  In  the  first  verse  in  Gene- 
sis, it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
This,  I  say,  and,  upon  their  plan  of  construction,  am  certainly 
warranted  to  say  it ;  means  no  more  than,  that  in  the  beginning  God 
published  the  (rospel  and  constituted  the  Church.  Opght  not  any 
man  to  be  deeply  ashamed  of  the  prejudice,  and  strongly  to  cen- 
sure the  confidence,  which  has  led  him  to  use  such  licentious  free- 
dom with  language  in  anv  case ;  especially  with  words,  which  were 
taught,  not  by  man^s  wisdom,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Dr.  Price  and  other  Arians  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  these 
and  the  like  passages,  by  introducing  a  distinction  between  forma- 
tion  and  creation.  In  tnis,  however,  they  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  unhappy.  The  words,  used  by  St,  John,  are  s/fitfco,  and 
Tfyww ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is  existed.  Fivo^',  of  which 
they  are  derivatives,  signifies  also  to  be  bom^  to  spring  up,  to  be 
brought  into  being,  and  to  be  caused  to  exist.  No  word,  therefore, 
more  comprehensive  or  more  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view,  can 
be  found  either  in  the  Greek,  or,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  any  other, 
language.  The.  word  used  by  St.  Paul  is  oMi(f^;  firom  xn^u ;  the 
appropriate  meaning  of  which,  as  vou  well  know,  is  to  create.  As, 
therefore,  the  act  of  creating  all  tnings  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
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B,  in  the  most  express  and  unequivocal  language,  ascribed  to 
Hhrist  by  these  Apostles ;  by  what  authority  or  with  what  decency, 
»n  it  be  denied  by  any  man  ? 

■  The  work  of  creating  all  thines  Christ  performed  by  his  com^ 
nand.  All  things,  also,  he  upholds  by  the  same  word  of  his  power. 
f  these  acts,  and  this  manner  of  performing  them,  arc  not  proofs 
>f  infinite  power ;  such  proofs  have  never  existed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
narked,  that  the  Apostle  asserts  direcdy,  that  Christ  upholds  all 
kings  by  the  word  of  his  own  power,  rw  'gn^uiTi  nj^  iwofuuig  ouraT*  This 
ict,  therefore,  is  not  performed  by  delegated  power ;  and  neither 
rf  these  acts  could  possibly  be  performed  by  any  being,  except 
)oe,  whose  power  is  without  limitation. 

Among  the  numerous  other  things,  ascribed  to  Christ,  which  are 
itterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  delegated 
jod,  I  shall  mention  only  two :  as  the  mention  of  more  would  de- 
nand  a  longer  time,  than  can  now  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  the 
ubject.  The  first  is,  that  Divine  worship  was  rendered  to  him  6y 
jupired  persons  on' earthy  and  is  also  rendered  to  him  in  heaven. 
This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  proved  beyond  controversy.  Sit' 
>&en  prayed  to  him.  Paul  prayed  to  him :  and  the  whole  Chris- 
ian  Church  was,  at  its  commencement,  distinguished  by  the  app^l- 
fttion  of  those,  who  invoked  the  name  of  Christ  in  prayer.  The 
inthems  of  praise  in  the  heavens,  sung  oy  Saints  and  Angels,  as- 
:ribe  to  him,  both  separately,  and  jointly  with  the  Father,  that  pe- 
luliar  glory  and  honour,  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  worship 
»f  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  But  Christ  himself  says,  quoting 
)eut.  vi.  1 3,  and  x.  20,  Tnou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and 
iim  only  shalt  thou  serve.  No  creature,  therefore,  can  be  lawfully 
worshipped ;  but  Christ  is  lawfully  worshipped  ;  for  he  is  worship- 
ped by  Apostles,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints. 

The  second  and  last  thing  of  this  nature  is,  that  Christ  is  tmmn- 
able.  Jes*is  Christ  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  If 
Christ  were  only  the  exalted  creature,  the  super-anffelic  being,  the 
lelegated  God,  whom  the  Brians  declare  him  to  be,  he  would  of  all 
irtuous  beings  be  the  most  changeable ;  because,  with  his  supe- 
ior  faculties  and  advantages,  he  would  advance  more  rapidly  in 
:nowledgc,  and  virtue,  and  in  power  also;  for  the  increase  of 
:nowledgc  is  in  itself  the  increase  of  power.  Such  a  being  can- 
lot  possibly,  therefore,  be  the  Jesus  CJkn^/,  zcho  is  the  same  yester- 
lay^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  At  the  same  time  it  is  further  to  be  re- 
narked,  that  a  wonderful  instance  of  change  is  asserted  of  Christ, 
f  he  be  this  Super-angelic  being,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
ft.  Luke  declares,  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  increased 
n  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Accord- 
ng  to  the  Arians,  this  Super-angelic  being,  the  greatest  of  all  cre- 
ated minds,  brought  into  existence  antecedently  to  every  other 
avature,  was  united  to  the  body  of  an  infant,  and  born  of  the  virr 
jxk  Mary,  and  thus  constituted  the  Person,  named  Jesus  Christ  in 
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the  Scriptures.  This  infant  differed  so  litde  from  other  infents,  as  to 
intelligence,  that  the  first  time  he  was  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  the  time  when  he  conversed  with  the 
jemisk  Doctors  in  the  temple ;  as  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of 
St.  Luke.  At  this  time  he  was  observed  to  increase  in  wisdom,  so  as 
to  increase  in  favour  with  mankind.     He  also  actually  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  actually  increased  in  favour  with  God.     He  therefore 
changed,  not  only  really,  but  obviously.    If,  then,  we  admit,  that 
Christ  was  this  Super-angelic  being;  we  must  also  admit,  that  he  was 
not  the  Christ,  who  was  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever. 
But  we  cannot  admit  Christ  to  be  this  being.  From  infancy  to  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  unceasingly  changed  also.   What,  then,  was  his 
mind,  when  he  was  born  ;  or  when  he  had  arrived  at  one,  or  two 
years  of  age  ?    Doubtless,  as  much  inferior  to  v^hat  it  was  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  other  infants  are  to  what  they  become  at  the  same 
period.     But  how  evident  is  it,  that  such  an  infantine  mind  could 
not  be  a  Super-angelic  mind.    The  change,  it  is  to  be  remember^ 
ed,  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  real,  and  not  merely  ap 
parent.     And  it  is  presumed  no  Arian  will  admit  that  his  infantine 
character  was  merely  assumed  and  hypocritical.     Arians  will  un- 
doubtedly agree,  that  he  was  then  equally  sincere,  as  ever  after- 
wards.    But  a  Super-angelic  mind  must  have  lost  all  its  peculiar 
powers  and  characteristics,  to  have  become  such  a  mind,  as  that  of 
Christ  ih  his  infancy,  or  his  childhood.     Such  a  mind,  originally 
formed  with  these  sublime  faculties,  existing  in  a  singular  proximi- 
ty to  Jehovah,  and  expanded,  and  exaj^ed,  by  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  improving  in  Knowledge  and  virtue,  throughout  four  thou- 
sand years,  must  have  risen  to  so  transcendent  a  height  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  attainments,  as,  if  it  were  not  entirely  changed  in  its 
whole  character,  must  have  excited  the  attention,  the  amazement, 
and  probably  if  it  had  not  forbidden  it,  the  worship  of  every  spec- 
tator.   At  the  same  time,  such  powers  and  attainments  must  have 
been  so  utterly  incomprehensible  by  mankind,  that,  however  rapid- 
ly they  had  increased,  the  change  could  never  have  been  percep- 
tible by  such  eyes  as  theirs.     It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  the 
Christ,  born  at  Bethlehem^  was  this  Super-angelic  being,  he  ceased 
to  be  Super-angelic,  when  united  to  the  body  of  an  infent ;  and  dif- 
fered in  no  other  respect  from  the  minds  of  other  infants,  except 
that  he  was  perfi:otly  holy,  and  possessed  a  superior  susceptibility 
of  wisdom.     In  other  words,  he  was  changed  into  a  human  being; 
perfect  indeed,  as  such;  but  still  a  human  being;  and  shorn, 
wholly,  of  his  Super-angelic  greatness.     If  Arians  will  put  these 
things  together,  it  is  believed,  that  themselves  will  acknowledge 
mysteries^  of  an  inexplicable  kind,  to  be  contained  in  this  part  ot 
their  System. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  a  delegated  God  a  whit  more  consistent  with 
Reason.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  reason,  than  that  a  finite 
being  should  have  made  the  Universe ;  should  uphc^  it ;  shouU 
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possess  it ;  should  govern  it ;  should  judge  and  reward  its  Intelli*' 
ent  inhabitants  ;  should  forgive  their  sins  ;  should  be  the  source  of 
e ;  should  communicate  endless  lite  ,  "^nd  should  be  the  ultimate 
end,  for  which  they  and  all  things  else  were  created.  Every  ooe 
of  these  things  is  not  only  utterly  aside  from  the  dictates  of  Reason, 
on  this  subject ;  a  mystery  utterly  inexplicabfe  ;  but  is  directly  I'e- 

Sugnant  to  common  sense.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  reaUzed  by 
Leason,  than  that  Ht,  who  built  all  things,  is  very  God  ;  that  Hcj 
who  made  the  universe,  can  alone  uphold,  possess,  or  govern  it ; 
or  be  the  ultimate  end,  for  which  it  was  created ;  or  do  all,  or  any, 
of  the  things,  just  now  recited.  If  this  being  be  not  God  in  the 
absolute  sense,  Reason  has  no  knowledge,  and  no  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  Gcd.  . 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Priestly  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  observed,  and 
justly,  that  no  doctrine  is  more  preposterous,  than  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  created  the  world,  and  that  yet  he  is  not  God.  Still,  the 
Scriptures  assert  in  terms,  as  comprehensive,  as  precise,  as  aopro* 
priate,  and  as  unambiguous,  as  human  language  can  furnish,  that 
Christ  created  evert/  inoividual  thing,  that  hath  been  made.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  language,  chosen  by  God  himself,  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject,  Dr.  Priestly  asserts,  that  Christ  is  not  God.  The 
manner,  in  which  he  satishes  himself  concerning  this  declaratiooi 
will  be  examined  hereafter. 

H.  If  these  things  are  preposterously,  and  irreconcileably,  as- 
serted concerning  a  Super-angelic  being — a  delegated  god ;  what 
shall  we  say  concerning  their  compatibility  with  the  Scactnian  doC' 
trine,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ?  \i  the  fact  had  not  already  taken 

f)Iace;  would  it  not  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  any  sober  man 
iving  should  believe  such  assertions,  as  these  ?  Let  me,  however, 
before  I  make  them,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  man,  substitute  that 
of  Gabriel :  a  being,  in  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power,  originally  su- 
perior to  any  man ;  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  superior  by  the 
miproveipents,  made  in  them  all  through  the  four  thousand  years 
which  preceded  the  work  of  Redemption.     This  I  do,  that  the  re- 

S^tition  of  the  name  of  a  man  may  not  shock  the  ears  of  my  au- 
ence,  while  I  am  making  a  simple,  and  perfectly  equitable  state- 
ment, in  that  very  form,  in  which  it  must  be  made  by  every  con- 
scientious man,  1:)efore  he  can  feel  himself  warranted  to  receive  it* 
*  In  the  beginning  was  Gabriel ;  and  Gabriel  was  with  God ;  and 
Gabriel  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  By 
him  were  all  things  made  ;  and  without  him,  was  not  one  thing  made^ 
which  hath  been  made.  And  Gabriel  became  fiesh  ;  and  dwelt  among 
ti9  {and  we  beheld  his  glory ;  the  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father)  full  of  grace  ana  truth,  t  -ror  by  Gabriel  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  in  Earth  ;  visible  and  tn- 
visible.    All  things  were  created  by  him^  and  for  him.     And  by  him 
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all  things  amiist ;  *  and  he  is  head  over  all  things  unio  his  church* 
t  Of  whamy  as  concerning  the  fleshy  Gabriel  came^  who  is  over  all 
things,  God  blessed  for  ever.     Gabriel ;  |  Who  being  in  the  form  of 
Godj  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  2^  made  hvrnsefy 
of  no  reputation^  and  took. upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men*     And,  being  found  in  ffuhion  as  a. 
man,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross* 
Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  Am  a.  name, 
which  is  above  every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  Gabriel  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  un- 
der  the  earthy  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.     §  Hearken  unto  me,  0  Jacob  my 
servant  ^  and  Israel  whom  T  have  called*     lam  he:  lam  the  first ; 
and  I  am  the  last.     Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of 
the   earth ;   and  my  right   hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens :    1 
call  unto  them;  they  stand  up  together.      Come  ye  near  luito 
me  }  hear  ye  this :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning. 
Fronfthe  time  that  it  was,  there  lam.     And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,  \\  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  di- 
vers manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
but  days  spoken  unto  us  by  Gabriel:  who,  being  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  ana  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
DV  the  word  of  his  power.    IT  The  throne  of  God  and  Gabriel,  **  and 
Gabriel  hath  on  his  Vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written  King 
ofldngs^  and  Lord  of  lords,     tt  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven^ 
and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  heard  I  sayings 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  thai  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  Crabriel,for  ever  and  ever. 

Is  there  a  person  present,  who  is  not  shocked  with  these  declar- 
ations ?  Would  not  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  sacred  Canon, 
stumble,  irrecoverably,  every  sober  man,  who  now  believes  it  to 
be  the  Word  of  God  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  ascribe  the 
thi'^gs,  declared  in  them,  to  any  being,  less  than  infinite  ?'  Is  not 
this  favoured  Angel  infinitely  too  humble  in  his  nature,  and  station, 
to  claim,  or  receive  them  ?  Who  could  bring  himself  to  pray  to 
Gabriel  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  acceptance  of 
'  hi#  Soul,  when  expiring ;||  or  for  the  removal  of  his  distresses;  or 
for  any  thing?  Who  could  be  baptized  in  his  Nam'e;§§  or  receive 
%  blessing  from  him  united  yrith  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  |||| 
But,  if  these  things  are  monstrous,  when  applied  to  Gabriel,  one  of 
the  highest  created  Intelligences ;  how  must  they  appear,  when 
appliea  to  a  man,  one  of  the  lowest  ?  How  would  they  appear, 
for  example,  were  we  to  substitute  the  name  of  Moses,  or  the  name 
dPaul,  for  that  of  Gabriel?     Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  incongruity 
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trould  be  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  in 
serious  earnest,  but  in  blasphemous  sport ;  with  a  direct  design  to 
entail  impiety  and  contempt  upon  the  Book,  in  which  they  were 
found?  and  would  they  not,  instead  of  being  read  with  sobriety 
ftnd  reverence,  fill  a  hght  mind  with  ludicrous  emotions,  and  a 
serious  mind  with  horror  ?  Yet  such,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  sub- 
stantially the  very  alteration,  which  must  be  made,  according  to 
the  Socinian  doctrine,  concerning  Christ.  It  is  true,  that  Sodmans 
regard  Christ  as  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  Moses^  or  Paul ;  but 
in  no  other  respect  do  they  suppose  him  to  diiBTer  from  either. 

HI.  /  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  that  it  has  com-' 
ptUed  them  to  renounce^  successively ,  many  other  important  doctrines 
4ff  the  Gospel  beside  that  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Deity  of  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  men,  if  it  be 
real,  to  affect,  materially,  every  thing  which  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures.    The  difference  between  his  character,  according  to 
this  scheme,  and  according  to  the  scheme  which  makes  him  a 
creature,  is  infinite.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  is  recorded  of 
him,  and  consequently  every  view  which  is  formed  of  him,  must  be 
exceedingly  diverse,  in  the  mind  of  a  Trinitarian  and  the  mind  of  an 
Unitarian.      In  the  view  of  a  TVinitarian,  He  is  JEH9VAH,  the 
Atpha  and  Omega,  the  first  Cause  and  the  last  End  of  all  things. 
In  that  of  an  Arian,  He  is  a  being  infinitely  different ;  a  creature 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Angels,  brought  into  being  somewhat 
before  them :  and  in  that  of  a  Socinian  still  different  from  this :  'r 
ittan,  bom  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since  in  Judea ;  some- 
what better  than  Moses,  Isaiah,  or  Paul.    Now  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  every  thing,  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  be- 
ings ;  his  existence,  actions,  ^nd  attributes ;  together  with  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  creatures ;  must  be  infinitely  differ- 
ent firom  those,  which  belong  to  either  of  the  others.     Those,  who 
adopt  one  of  these  opinions,  naturally,  and  necessarily,  fall  into 
very  different  systems  of  thought  concerning  Christ :  concerning 
the  station,  which  he  holds  in  the  universe,  and  the  part,  which  he 
acts  in  the  work  of  Redemption ;  and  concerning  many  highly  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.      Accordingly,  the  whflle 
scheme  of  Christianity,  adopted  by  Trinitarians,  is  widely  diffeifnt 
firom  those  adopted  by  Arians  and  Socinians.    That  this  h^true 
is  well  known  to  all,  who  are  conversant  with  the  schemae  of 
doctrine^  embraced,  severally,  by  these  classes  of  men;  and  is 
abutidantly  confessed,  and  bc^sted,  by  the  Unitarians  themselves. 
Some  very  important  doctrines,  constituting,  and  illustrating,  this 
difference,  I  shall  now  mention.    If  the  doctrines  of  the  Inm<«- 
rians  are  really  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  if  they  are  clearly 
and  abundantly  declared;  and  if  they  are  accordant  only  withithe 
divinity  of  Chnst ;  then  it  will  follow,  by  unavoidable  consecjuencc; 
tlial  the  Unitarians  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  them,  m  con* 
sequence  of  having  renounced  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
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If,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrines,  thus  renounced,  are  of  high 
importance  to  the  Christian  system ;  and  those,  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  philosophical  systems  of  Theology ;  then  it  will  appear, 
that  the  renunciation  of  these  doctrines  is  an  error  of  dangerous 
ioQuence,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and,  as  it  grows  necessarily 
out  of  the  renunciation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  that  is  an  er- 
ror also,  of  the  same  unhappy  nature. 

The  1st  of  these  doctrines,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  doctrine  of 
human  Depravity. 

This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  evinced,  in  these  dis- 
courses, to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  If  it  has  not ;  it  must 
have  arisen  either  from  the  weakness,  or  the  inattention,  of  the 
Preacher ;  for  no  truth  is  more  clearly  declared  in  any  book,  than 
this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  none  is  more  amply  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  fact.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language,  that  all  men  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  that  all  are  concbtded  under  sin;  that 
all  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  being  children  of  disobedience  ; 
that  all  are  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  xn  sin*  These  decla- 
rations, to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  gives  the  fullest  attes- 
tation ;  and  to  which  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  contradiction  in 
fact ;  certainly  stand  with  the  Unitarians  for  nothing,  or  for  nothing 
like  what  the  words  themselves  customarily  mean.  In  their  view, 
we  are  not  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  as  not  being  children  of  dis- 
tobedience  ;  we  are  not  shapen  in  iniquity,  nor  conceived  in  sin ;  we 
are  not  concluded,  or  shut  up,  together,  under  sin ;  and  every  im- 
agination of  our  hearts,  as  they  believe,  is  not  evil  from  our  youth. 

2dly.  The  impossibility  of  Jus tif  cation  by  our  own  Righteousness 
is  another  of  these  doctrines. 

'  To  justify  is  to  declare  a  being,  placed  under  a  law,  to  be  just,  or 
righteous,  or,  i]a  other  words,  to  have  done  that,  which  the  law  requir- 
ea.  Mankind  are  placed,  as  subjects,  under  the  law  of  God. 
They  have  not  done  what  the  law  required ;  and  therefore  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  declared  to  have  done  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul,  after  having  proved  at 
length  that  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sinnci*s,  says, 
Tl^firefore  by  deeds  of  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  Justified  in  his  sight* 
And,  again.  If  there  had  been  a  law,  which  could  have  given  life,  ve- 
rilyy  righteousness  should  have  come  by  law  ;  but,  if  righteousness 
eame  by  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.  But  the  Unitarians,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  (for  it  is  not  true  of  them  all)  utterly 
deny  this  doctrine ;  and  hold,  that  we  are  justified  by  our  own  re- 
pentance and  obedience  ;  both  of  which,  they  teach,  are  accepted 
for  their  own  sake.  God,  therefore,  is  exhibited  by  them,  as  jus- 
tifying us,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  language  of  his  law  : 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continue th  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
look  of  the  law  to  do  them.  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by 
ihem;  but  the  Soul,  that  sinneth,  shall  die.     In  direct  contradiction 
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to  these  declarations  of  God  himself,  they  hold,  that  the  soul  which 
^inneth  shall  not  die ;  and  that  he  is  not  cursed  who  does  not  con- 
tinue in  all  things,  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them :  while  he  who 
doeth  not  these  thines  shall  yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  live. 
Thus,  although  God  has  declared.  That  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away^  sooner  than  one  jot  ^  or  tittle^  of  the  law  shall  fail ;  their  doc- 
trine teaches  us,  that  the  whole  law,  so  far  as  its  penalty  is  con- 
cerned, shall  fail,  with  respect  to  every  person  who  repents.  Not 
even  an  entire,  unmingled  repentance  is  demanded ;  nor  a  pure,  un- 
contaminated  future  obedience.  Both  are  professedly  left  imper- 
fect. All  the  former  sins  are  imperfectly  repented  of;  and  all  the 
future  obedience  is  mixed  with  sin.  On  the  ground  of  this  repent- 
ance, and  this  obedience,  God  is  expected  to  justify  man,  still  plac- 
ed under  a  legal  dispensation. 

3dly.  Another  Doctrine  of  the  same  nature  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christ'^s  Atonement. 

The  Unitarians^  to  whom  I  referred  under  the  last  head,  as  not 
holding  the  doctrines  opposed  to  it,  are  those  who  admit  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Atonement.  >  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  some 
of  the  Socinians,  and  some  of  the  Arians,     Some  of  the  Socinians 
hold,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells^  and  will  through  eter- 
nity dwell,  in  Christy  bodily.     What  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  the 
proper  import  of  this  declaration,  I  know  not  that  they  have  ex- 
plained ;  and  therefore  may  probably  be  unable  to  divine.     So  far 
as  I  can  conjecture  their  intention,  I  should  believe,  with  Dr.  Prtc«, 
that  they  really  make  Christ  God  ;  and  therefore  may  not  unnatur- 
ally suppose,  that  he  accomplished  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men. 
If  this  conjecture  be  just,  they  harmonize  substantially  with  Praxe^ 
as  J  because,  as  they  deny  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
they  must  suppose  the  Father,  by  a  mysterious  union,  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  thus  influencing  and  directing 
all  his  conduct,  to  have  accomplished,  through  him,  an  atonement 
to  himself:  a  Doctrine  on  account  of  which  Praxeas  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Patripassians ;  as  believing,  that  the  Father 
himself  suffered.     Some  of  the  Arians^  also,  have  acknowledged| 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.     In  what  man- 
ner this  was  done,  or  can  be  done,  by  a  creature,  a  subject  of  law 
and  government,  all  whose  obedience  is  due  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  circumstances,  and  through  every  moment  of  his  • 
existence,  for  himself;  for  his  own  justification;  I  know  not,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  explain.     I  rather  suppose,   that,  though 
professed  enemies  to  mystery,  they  choose  to  leave  this,  as  a  mys- 
tery which  allows  of  no  investigation.     How  an  Atonement  can  be 
made  by  such  a  being,  and  how  it  can  be  accepted  by  God,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  discern.    Still  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  an 
Atonement  is  believed  by  a  number  of  both  Socinians  and  Ariant 
to  have  been  made  by  Christ.     Dr.  Priestly,  and  most,  if  not  all 
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the  modem  Socinians,  and  many  of  the  Ariam^  thouf^  I  am  not 
able  to  say  how  many,  utterly  deny,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, any  Atonement  at  all ;  and  urns  take  away  from  the  Chria- 
tian  system  what  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  in  every  age 
esteemed  the  Capital  Doctrine  in  the  scheme  of  Redemption!  and 
from  mankind  every  rational  hope  of  escape  from  future  punish- 
ment* The  only  encouraging  declaration  to  sinners,  exclusive  of 
those  which  are  founded  on  it,  which  I  can  find  in  the  Gospel,  is 
this  :  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  under  the  curse  of  ike  lam, 
bjf  being  made  a  curse  for  us.    Accordingly,  this  declaration,  re- 

gjated  in  very  numerous  forms,  is  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
ospel,  as  the  commanding  theme,  and  as  the  only  consolation  to 
apostate  men.  If  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  declaration,  be 
taken  out  of  the  Gospel ;  mankind  are  left  wholly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Law ;  and  must  necessarily  suflfer  its  penalty* 

Jn  my  own  view,  Dr.  Priestly,  and  those  who  accord  with  him 
m  denying  an  atonement,  are  more  consistent  with  themselves,  or 
with  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  than  the  rest  of  the  Unitarians. 
He,  who  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  appears  to  me  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  any  vicarious  interference  in  the  behalf  of  sinners* 
At  the  same  time,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  so  plainly,  so  frequent- 
ly, and  so  unequivocally,  asserted  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  divine  dispensations  is  made  to  dej^end  upon  it  so  exten- 
sively, and  essentially ;  that  to  deny  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  thing,  as  to  deny  the  Scriptures  themselves*  So  necessary 
also,  and  so  consolatory,  is  the  dfoctrine  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to 
such  beings,  as  we  are,  as  well  as  so  abundantly  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  thai  I  can  scarcely  suppose  any  man  willingly  to  deny 
it,  unless  compelled  by  soraeltiing  entirely  different  from  the  Scrip- 
lures  themselves  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine.  One  error 
infers  another*  The  error  of  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ  has,  I 
japprehend,  compelled  those,  who  have  adopted  it,  to  deny,  also, 
all  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  here  mentioned;  and  particular- 
ly the  atonement ,  notwithstanding  they  were  opposed  in  this  deni- 
al by  so  many  express  declarations  of  the  Sacrea  Volume. 

4thly*  The  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  is  also  of 
tfu  same  nature^ 

As  mankind  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness ;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  justified  at  all,  that  they  shouM 
be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  another*  Accordingly  the 
Scriptures  assert  in  the  most  direct,  and  abundant,  manner,  that 
we  are  justified  by  mere  grace,  or  favour,  on  account  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  through  that  faitfi  in  him,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
we  give  up  ourselves  to  him,  to  be  his  here  and  for  ever*  As  this 
doctrine  is  not  only  asserted  in  very  many  instances,  and  in  the 
most  express  manner,  but  is  also  repeatedly  proved  in  form,  espe- 
dally  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gallatians ;  it  would 
teem  incredible,  that  it  should  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  belie v- 
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cd  in  divme  Reyelation.  Still,  it  is  abundantly  denied  by  Unii- 
larians.  Ncnt  do  they  only  deny  the  doctrine  generally,  but  att 
the  particulars,  also,  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Beside  rejecting  the 
alonemeat  of  Christ,  and  the  justiiGicatioa,  supposed  to  oe  accoia* 
plisbed  by  means  of  it,  and  the  influence,  which  iaidi  is  supposod 
t»  have  in  securing  such^  justification  to  us,  they  deny,  a&o,  the 
yery  nature  of  the  Faith,  to  which  this  influence  is  ascribed.  The 
faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  afiection  of  the  heart,  being  no  other  than 
ZVusX,  or  Cof^aence.  With  the  heaAj  says  St.  Pata,  man  bclieveth 
%mto  righieausness.  In  direct  opposition  to  this  and  many  other 
passaees  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Unitarians,  generally  at  least,  con- 
sider ndth  as  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  probable  evidence: 
the  same,  which  is  called  a  speculative,  or  historical  faith.  By  this 
opinion  they  strip  faith  of  the  moral  nature,  every  where  attributed 
Co  it  in  the  Gospel*  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
kin  for  righteousruss*  But  surely  no  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  counted  for  righteousness  to  any  man ;  or  can  possess 
any  moral  nature  whatever.  Thou  believest^  that  there  is  one  God^ 
says  St.  James ;  Thou  dost  well.  The  Devils^  also,  beliete,  and 
tremble.  Certainly  that  aflfection  of  the  mind,  of  which  devils  are 
l)ie  subjects,  cannot  possess  moral  excellence.  Without  faith  it  is  . 
imposs&le  to  please  God.  But  surely  the  faith,  which  pleases  God, 
must  be  essentially  difierent  from  the  faith  of  devils. 

5thly.  Another  doctrine^  of  the  same  nature,  is  the  Regeneraiioni 
i^the  human  soulj  by  the  Spirit  o/*God. 

That  without  holiness,  or  moral  excellence,  no  man  shall^  see  the 
Lord,  is,  I  think,  the  irresistible  dictate  of  Reason ;  as  well  as  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
diat  the  infinitely  holy  God  can  be  pleased  with  creatures,  who  are 
wlioUy  destitute  of  such  excellence ;  and  who,  being  wholly  sinful,, 
have  nothing  in  them,  which  he  can  approve,  or  with  which  he  caa 
be  pleased.  That  in  us,  that  is,  in  our  flesh,  or  orieinal  nature,, 
dmetleth  no  good  thing,;  no  holiness;  no  moral  excellence;  i«|  as 
you  well  know,  a  declaration  contained  in  the  Scriptmes.  From 
these  two  doctrines,  thus  declared,  arises  indispensably,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  change  in  our  character,  as  will  make  us  the  subjects 
of  holiness.  This  cnange  is  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Regeneration  ; 
being  bom  again;  beirig  created  anew;  becoming  new  creatures; 
being  renewed;  and  is  expressed  by  other  similar  phraseology,  and 
declared  to  be  indispensable  to  our  entrance  into  the  divine  king- 
dom. Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  said  our  Saviour  to  Mcodenius, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  production  of  this  change 
is  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed,  as  his  peculiar  work,  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grod.  Except  a  man,  says  our  Saviour  again,  Except  a  man  be 
iwm  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Oad:  that  is,  excep{t  a  man  have  his  migd  purified  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  as  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.    }{ot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  hate. 
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dofUj  says  St.  Paulj  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  tu  by  the 
Wfoshing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accord* 
io^ly,  those  persons,  who  experience  this  change  of  character,  are 
said  to  be  6om,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  ofman^  but  of  God  ^  that  is,  they  derive  this  change  of  char- 
acter not  from  their  parents,  nor  from  their  own  efforts,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  any  man,  but  from  God. 

But  this  change  the  Unitarijins  deny,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  effectuating  it  in  the  mind  of  man.     Nay,  they  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person,  or  agent.    As  a  substitute 
for  regeneration  they  declare  mankind  to  become  better  in  a  grad* 
ual  manner,  by  their  own  will,  or  efforts,  and  the  efforts,  or  will, 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  such  a  degree,  that  God  will  accept  them. 
In  this  manner  they  make  the  immense  splendour  of  apparatus  for 
our  Redemption  and  Sanctification ;  and  all  the  magnincent  exhibi*^ 
tions  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  terminate  in  this  :  that  Christ 
came  to  declare  divine  truth  to  mankind,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  di- 
vine truth ;  and  that  men,  assenting  to  if  with  the  understandine, 
change*  themselves  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  a  sinful  mind  into  such 
a  character,  as  is  denoted  in  the  Scriptures  by  being  bom  again^ 
and  created  anew.     Such,  it  would  seem,  was  not,  however,  the 
opinion  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them  ;  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned, 
.    The  present  occasion  will  not  permit  me  particularly  to  follow 
this  subject  any  further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  summarily, 
several  other  doctrines,  which  have  been  denied  by  Dr.  Priestly 
and  his  followers. 

Our  Saviour  says,  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have.     Dr.  Priestly,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  constituted  only  of  organized  Matter :  that  is,  of  flesh  and 
bones.     St.  Paul  tells  us,  that,  when  he  is  absent  from  the  body, 
he  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord.     Dr.  Priestly  holds,  that  Paul 
was  nothiiig  but  body ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  absent  from  the 
body,  unless  the  body  could  be  absent  from  itself.     When  the 
body  dies,  the  soul,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  terminates  both 
its  operations,  and  its  being,  until  the  resurrection,  then  to  be 
created  again  ;  and  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  with 
the  Lord,  until  after  that  period.     The  Scriptures  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels,  of  various  orders,  both  good  and  evil;  and  de- 
lineate their  characters,  stations,  actions,  and  enjoyments.     Dr. 
Priestly  utterly  denies,  and  even  ridicules,  the  doctrine,  that  evil 
angels  exist ;  and  labours  very  hard  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
good  angels.     I  do  not  remember,  that  he  expressly  denies  it ;  and 
am  not  in  possession  of  the  volume,  in  which  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  expressed,  but  he  says  all,  that  is  short  of  such  an 
explicit  denial ;  and  plainly  indicates,  that  he  does  not  believe  them 
to  exist. 
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Beyond  all  this ;  he  denies  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  declares,  that  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  inspired,  only 
when  they  say  they  are  inspired  :  and  this,  he  says,  we  arc  to  do, 
because  the  Apostles  were  honest  men ;  and  are  to  be  believed  in 
this,  and  all  their  other  declarations.    Dr.  Priestly  says  expressly, 
that  he  does  not  consider  die  books  of  Scripture  as  inspired,  but 
as  authentic  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind ;  with 
every  particular  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.     The 
writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  says,  were  men,  and  there- 
fore fallible.    But  all,  that  we  have  to  do  with  them,  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  historians,  and  witnesses,  of  what  they  heard  and  saw ; 
like  all  other  historians,  they  were  liable  to  mistakes.     ^'  Neither 
I,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Price^  "  nor,  1  presume,  yourself,  believe  im- 
plicitly every  thing,  which  is  advanced  by  any  writer  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.     1  believe  them,"  that  is,  the  writers, "  to 
have  been  men,  and  therefore  fallible."    And  again ;  ^*  That  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  written  by  particular  divine  inspiration  is 
a  thing,  to  which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.    It 
is  a  notion  destitute  of  all  proof,  and  that  has  done  mat  injury 
to  the  evidence  of  Chi-istianity."     The  reasonings  of  the  divine 
writers,  he  declares,  we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  juoge  of,  as  we  are 
those  of  other  men.    Accordingly,  he  asserts  Si.  Paul  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  to  have  reasoned  fallaciously ;  -and  maintains  that 
Christ  was  both  fallible  and  peccable.     Other  English  Socinians 
unite  with  Dr.  Priestly  in  these  sentiments :  while  Socinians  of 
other  nations  proceed  so  far,  as  to  treat  the  writers  themselves, 
and  their  books,  with  marked  contempt.     In  these  several  things 
there  is  plainly  an  utter  denial,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Revela- 
tion from  God.     To  all  these  opinions  Dr.  Priestly  was  once  di- 
rectly opposed :  for  he  was  once  a  Trvnitariarij  and  a  Calvinist. 
The  inference  seems,  therefore,  to  be  necessary,  that  he  was  led 
to  them  all  by  his  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.    A  similar  trans- 
formation appears  to  have  been  undergone  by  many  other  Socinians ; 
and  something  very  like  it  by  no  small  number  of  Arians.     The 
observation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  therefore,  seems  to  be  but  too 
well  founded,  when  he  says ;  "  In  the  course,  which  we  lately  tra- 
ced from  nominal  orthodoxy  to  absolute  Infidelity,  Unitarianism  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  naif- way  house,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardon- 
ed ;  a  stage  on  the  journey,  where  sometimes  a  person,  indeed, 
finally  stops ;  but  where,  not  unfrequcntly,  he  only  pauses  for  a 
while ;  and  then  pursues  his  progihess." 

IV.  The  last  objection,  which  I  shall  make  at  the  present  time 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  is  its  Immoral  Influence. 

Mr.  Belsham  says,  "  Rational  Christians  are  often  represented 
as  indifferent  to  practical  religion."  Dr.  Priestly  says,  "  A  great 
number  of  the  Unitarians,  of  the  present  age,  are  only  men  of  good 
sense,  and  without  much  practical  religion :  and  there  is  a  greater 
apparent  conformity  to  the  world  in  them,  than  is  observable  in 
Vol.  If.  5 
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Others."  He  also  says,  that  he  hopes  they  have  more  of  a  real 
principle  of  Religion,  than  they  seem  to  have.  He  further  allowi, 
that  Unitarians  are  peculiarly  wanting  in  zeal  for  Religion. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Priestly  acknowledges,  that  Calvinists 
have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  Socinians.  He 
also  acknowledges,  that  those,  who,  fi*om  a  principle  of  religion, 
ascribe  more  to  God,  and  less  to  man,  than  other  persons,  are 
men  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  piety.  Wilberforce  declares  it  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Unitarians  are  not,  in  general,  dis* 
tm^uished  for  superior  pOrity  of  life ;  and  that  Unitarianism  seems 
to  oe  resorted  to  by  those,  who  seek  a  refuse  from  the  strictness  of 
the  practical  precepts  contained  in  the  Bime. 

That  these  representations  are  just,  I  consider  as  completely 
proved  by  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  letters ;  and  no  less  completely  the 
umnoral  tendency  of  the  Socinian  system. 

It  is,  also,  a  well  known  truth,  that  Unitarian  Churches  are  in 
general  moderately  frequented  on  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  sermons 
of  their  preachers  are  generally  cold ;  especiallv  on  the  peculiar 
duties  01  Religion ;  that  they  have  never  formed,  nor  united  with 
others  in  foiming.  Missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heattens  and  Mohammedans  *,  nor  distinguished  them- 
selves by  any  discernible  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  practical 
Christianity.  ^  On  the  contrary,  their  own  declarations,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  here  recited,  teach  us  abundantly,  that  in  the  view  of  a 
mat  part  of  them,  almost  all  the  seriousness,  fervour,  and  selC- 
aenial,  that  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  that  prayerful,  watchful  and 
strenuous  opposition  to  temptation,  which  their  opponents  esteem 
indispensable  to  salvation,  are  mere  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or 
melancholy.  Christianity,  with  them,  seems  to  be  an  easy,  plea- 
sant kind  of  Religion ;  unincumbered  by  any  peculiar  restraints ; 
admitting  without  difficulty  of  what  are  usually  called  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  world ;  and  only  confining  them  within 
the  bounds  of  deUcacy  and  poUteness.  Can  this,  let  me  ask,  be 
taking  up  the  cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  after  Christ  f 
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vain. 

XN  my  last  discourse  I  proposed  several  Objections  against  ike 
Doctrine  of  the  Unitarians.  1  shall  now  allege  some  Objectunu 
against  their  Conduct  in  the  Management  of  the  controversy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  shall  premise 
the  following  eeneral  doctrines  concerning  the  Scriptures. 

That  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  revealed  to  the  several 
Writers  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That,  although  the  several  Writers  were  left  to  use  their  oym 
characteristical  style,  or  manner  of  writing,  yet  they  have  always 
written  such  woras,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taughtj  and  not  such  as  are 
taught  by  the  loisdom  of  Man. 

That  these  Scriptures  contain  all  things^  pertaining  to  life  and  to 
godliness. 

That  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  the  learned  and 
unlearned  alike ;  and  therefore  were  written  in  the  usual  language 
of  men,  with  the  usual  signification  of  that  language;  as  being  tluit 
only,  which  such  men  can  understand. 

That,  therefore,  they  express  true  ideas  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
human  nature,  of  human  duty,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  unlearned  men,  as  are  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  written,  can,  and,  if  sincerely  disposed, 
will,  understand  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  per^* 
form  their  duty,  and  obtain  their  salvation. 

Every  one  of  these  doctrines  I  believe  not  only  to  be  strictly 
true,  but  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof;  and  proof,  of 
which  I  feel  myself  satisfactorily  possessed.  Occasional  remarks 
I  shall  make  on  this  subject  in  the  present  discourse ;  but  a  fuller 
discussion  of  it  must  be  left  to  a  future  time.  I  have  mentioned 
these  doctrines  Aer«,  because  they  are  in  my  view  just,  important, 
and  necessary  to  enable  those,  who  hear  me,  to  understand  the  real 
import  of  the  following  observations. 

1st.  The  Unitarians  J  to  a  great  extent,  have  interpreted  the  Scr^ 
iures  according  to  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  own,  and  not  €U> 
cording  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages  themselves. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  charge  this  upon  the  Unitarians 
^thout  ground ;  I  will  recite  some  of  the  opinions,  which  they 
themselves  have  expressed  concerning  the  Scriptures.     You  may 
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remember,  that  in  my  last  discourse,  I  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Priest- 
ly pronounces  Christ  to  be  fallible ;  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  writ- 
ten by  particular  inspiration  ;  and  the  writers  to  make  no  preten- 
tions to  such  inspiration.  The  contrary  notion,  also,  he  asserts  to 
be  destitute  of  all  proofs,  and  to  have  Jone  great  injury  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  He  declares  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  have  improperly  quoted  some  texts  from  the  OW;  and 
to  have  been  sometimes  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices.  Another 
Unitarian  writer  says,  "  it  is  not  the  nature  and  desi^  of  the 
Scriptures  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  questions,  even 
in  religion  and  morality ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to 
make  us  obey  the  dictates,  of  our  consciences."  Mr.  Belsham 
says,  "  The  Btraans  are  commended  for  not  taking  the  word  even 
of  an  Apostle ;"  and  pleads  this  as  an  example  for  us.  Steinbarty 
a  foreign  Unitarian^  speaking  of  the  narrations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says,  "  These  narrations,  true  or  false,  are  only  suited  to 
ignorant  uncultivated  minds."  Semler^  another,  says  that  "  Peter 
speaks  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews^  when  he  says, 
Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  adds,  that 
^^  the  prophets  may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains^ 
as  divine  revelation.'*'*  Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostles, 
Dr.  Priestly  says,  "  We  are  to  juoge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other  men, 
by  a  due  consiaeration  of  the  propositions  they  advance,  and  the 
arguments  they  allege."  That  men,  who  entertain  such  views 
concern'mg  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  and  according  to  their  own 
opinions  ought  not,  to  receive  the  declarations  of  flie  Scriptures, 
in  any  other  manner  than  that,  in  which  they  receive  the  declara- 
tions, contained  in  every  other  book,  is  obvious  to  the  least  con- 
sideration. If  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  and  the  writers  do 
not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by  particular  divine  inspiration ;  then 
theV)  certainly,  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  books ; 
ana  the  writers  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestly 
says,  merely  in  the  character  of  Historians  and  witnesses. 

if  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paul  has 
actually  reasoned  fallaciously ;  then  undoubtedly  their  reasonings, 
and  all  their  doctrines,  are  to  be^examined  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  of  other  men.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  set- 
tle speculative  opinions  or  doctrines,  even  in  morality  and  religion ; 
then  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some 
other  tribunal :  and  there  is  no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason. 
If  the  doubts  of  conscience  were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the 
Scriptures,  then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it 
can,  for  itself.  These  Gcndemcn  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a 
rule  for  themselves,  which  every  man  may  certainly  know  bcforc- 
liand,  even  without  reading  their  works,  ttey  could  not  fail  to  fol- 
low :  for  no  man  ever  beheved  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an  infel- 
Cble  rule  of  direction  in  these  things,  who  did  not  also  make  his 
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own  reason  his  directory ;  unless  he,  indeed,  implicitly  submitted 
to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.  In  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man,  who  does  not  distinctly  perceive,  that  there  is  no  other 
directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  the  previous 
decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is,  they  form  their  system  of 
Theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  Vo  support,  or  coun- 
tenance, it.  Wherever  they  find  passages,  whose  obvious  mean- 
ing will  countenance  their  own  opinions,  they  make  the  most  of 
them,  by  admitting  this  meaning.  Wherever  the  obvious  mean- 
ing, that  is,  the  meaning  derived  fix)m  the  language,  according  to 
customary  use,  or  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  will  not  countenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for 
it  some  other  meaning,  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  in  this  manner/ 
can  be  made  abundandy  evident  by  an  appeal  to  their  writings. 
One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is  found  in  the  Arian  notion,  that 
Christ  is  a  delegated  god.     The  present  occasion  will  permit  me 
to  exhibit  but  one,  out  of  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this 
declaration  may  be  evinced.     Christ  is  undeniably  many  times 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God.     These  assertions  are  as 
unqualified,  and  absolute,  as  those,  in  which  the  Father  is  declared 
to  be  God.     They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
declarations,'  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  quali^ca- 
tion,  all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations,  attributable  to  God, 
exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ;  and  are 
also  followed  by  the  very  same  worship,  unconditionally  required, 
and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men,  and  by  the  host  of 
Heaven.     Kow  from  all  these  assertions  I  will  withdraw  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the  Father.     Let  me  ask,  Would 
any  of  the  Arians  have  ever  thought  of  denying,  that  the  name 
God,  in  any  one  of  these  passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and 
real  God,  but  only  a  God  by  delegation?    To  this  question  there 
can  be  no  answer,  but  a  negative.     Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they 
now  stand  ?    Plainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have 
beforehand  determined,  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  Tri- 
personal,  or  Triune.     In  this  determination,  however,  they  are 
imhappy,  as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but 
also  by  that  very  Reason,  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  ap- 
peal: for  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than  that  a  finite,  de- 
pendent being,  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with  truth. 

On  the  same  grounds  do  the  Socinians  declare  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man  ;  not  because  he  is  not  abundantly  declared  to  be  God  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  because  they  pre-determine  by  their  reason, 
*hat  a  person  cannot  exist  by  the  Union  of  God  with  man  ;  and 
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that  God  cannot  be  Triune.  Let  any  man  read  tlieir  comments 
bn  the  Scriptuj^s,  relative  to  Christ ;  and  he  will  see  this  to  be 
abundantly  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  comments,  and  the  words 
in  which  they  are  uttered. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Arians  are  unhappy  in  choosing  this 
position  as  the  basis  of  their  distinguisliing  doctrine ;  because  it  is 
unwarranted  either  by  Reason,  or  Kevelation.  Both  they^  and  the 
Sociniansj  are  unhappy  on  other  accounts.  They  know  not,  and 
cannot  know,  by  any  dictates  of  Reason,  that  God  is  not  Triune* 
The  Nature  and  Manner  of  his  Existence,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned,  lie  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  and  beyond  that  of  all 
other  men.  We  cannot  even  begin  to  form  ideas  concerning  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  idle  and  fruitless  to  form  propositions  about  them ; 
still  more  idle  to  reason  and  conclude ;  and  still  more  idle  to  make 
such  conclusions  the  basis  of  our  Faith  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude. 
All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  just  that^  and  that  ordy^  which 
God  has  been  pleased  immediately  to  reveal. 

The  same  observations  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to 
Hit  Doctrine  of  the  Union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  per' 
:  tan  of  Christ.     Of  this  subject  we  literally  know  nothing,  beside 
what  is  revealed. 

'That  a  mere  man,  also,  can  have  these  names,  attributes,  actions, 
and  relations,  and  this  worship,  ascribed  to  him,  with  truths  is  not 
only  unaccordant  with  reason,  but  common  sobriety,  or  decency. 
A  iew  more  instances  of  this  nature ;  which,  because  I  have  not 
the  means  of  multiplving  examples,  nor  time  for  such  a  purpose ; 
I  shall  select  wholly  from  Dr.  Priestly'* s  Notes  on  the  books  of  Scrip- 
tture* 

In  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  John,  Dr.  Priestly  informs 
us,  that  the  word  Aoyog,  which,  you  know,  is  translated  the  Word,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  God,  by  which  all  things  were  made  ; 
HJtnd  therefore,  he  says,  it  was  no  distinct,  inferior  principle,  but  God 
himself  On  this  explanation  I  shall  make  but  one  genei-al  remark ; 
(viz.)  that  this  is  the  only  known  instance,  in  which  an  attribute  of 
<Jod,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings,  has  been  asserted  to  be 
God.     If  St.  John,  therefore,  had  this  meaning,  he  has  used  Ian-' 

fuage  to  express  it,  which  was,  probably,  never  used  by  any  other 
uman  being.*  Having  premised  this  remark,  I  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  soundness  of  the  explanation,  by  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable of  all  methods  ;  (viz.)  the  substitution  of  the  explanation 
for  the  thing  explained^  Power  and  God,  (or  the  Word,  or  Aoyoc; 
as  being  the  two  things,  which  the  term  Aoyo€  is,  successively,  de- 
clared to  denote.  This  experiment,  to  which  no  Socinian  can  ob- 
ject, shall  hefrst  made  with  power.  In  the  beginning  was  the  pow- 
tr  of  God^  and  this  power  was  with  God,  and  this  power  was  God* 
T%t  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     Ml  things  were  made  by 

*  1  ^ohD  iv.  10,  to  b«  haresftsr  •iplained 
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iif  and  without  it  toas  not  any  thing  made^  that  toas  made.  In  itwut 
lift^  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  dark' 
nessj  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  It  wat  m  the  worldj 
and  the  world  was  made  hy  t/,  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  It  came 
unto  its  own,  and  its  own  received  it  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
itj  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God;  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  its  naitu^  and  the  power  was  made  fleshy  and  dwelt 
among  us  ;  (and  we  beheld  its  glory ^  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot' 
ten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of 
ity  and  cried^  sayings  This  was  it  of  which  I  spake  :  It  that  cometh  af' 
ter  me  is  preferred  before  me^for  it  was  before  me.  And  of  its  fid' 
ness  have  we  all  received^  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  Law  was 
given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Priestly  says  the  Power  was  God ;  St.  John  says,  It  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  his  comment,  therefore,  God  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us.  According  to  his  comment,  also,  this  Power  was  Christ ;  for 
he  says  it  dwelt  among  us,  full  ojf  grace  and  truth  :  but  St.  John  im- 
mediately subjoins,  grace  and  truth  came  (that  is,  into  this  world) 
by  Jesus  Christ.     Therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

This  passage,  formed  in  the  very  manner  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Priestly  himself,  in  his  explanation,  certainly  can  need  no  comment 
from  me.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  there  is  a  Socinian  in  the  worid, 
who  can  make  the  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  mean  any  intelligible 
thing,  I  think  I  may  safely  yield  him  the  point  in  controversy. 

Let  us  now  make  the  trial  with  the  other  term,  God.  In  the  6^- 
ginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  Two 
verses  more  will  suffice.  And  God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  (the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot' 
ten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  No  one  hath  seen  Godot 
any  time,  but  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  A- 
ther,  he  hath  declared  him. 

Once  more,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  Super-an- 
gelic being  of  the  Arians.     In  the  beginning  was  a  super-angelic  crea- 
ture,  named   the  Word,  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  with 
God,  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  God.     7%e  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.     All  things  mere  made  by  this  super-ange- 
lic creature,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thins  made  that  was  made. 
I  presume,  I  need  proceed  no  farther.    That  interpretation  of  a 
passage  can  need  nothing  added  to  it,  which  makes  God  himself 
say,  that  a  creature  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God, 
and  that,  although  he  was  himself  created,   or  made;  yet  he  made 
every  thing  that  was  made;  and  of  course  made  himself     I  had 
designed  to  subjoin  two  or  three  more  specimens ;  but  the  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  recite  them.    That,  which  I  have  recited, 
will  serve  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  our  pre-conceived  opinions,  will  lead  men  of 
superior  learning  and  abilities.     At  the  reading  of  this  only,  how 
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can  we  avoid  exclaiming,   Who  is  this^  that  darkeneth  cotauel  by 
words  without  knowledge  ? 

On  this  plan  of  interpretation  at  large  I  ask,  Can  it,  in  any  re- 
spect, consist  With  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves?  The 
prophet  Isaiahy  (chapter  viii.  29)>says,  To  the  law^  and  to  the  testi- 
mony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word^  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them. 

All  Scripture^  says  St.  Paulj  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrinejor  reproof  for  correction,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  ;  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thorough- 
lyfumished  unto  every  good  uork.  No  prophecy,  says  St.  Peter,  is 
of  private  interpretation :  for  never  at  any  time  was  prophecy 
brought  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  We,  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  his  fellow-apostles,  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  again  ; 
For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  heart,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  aeain,  /  certify  you,  breth- 
ren, that  the  Gospel,  which  was  preached  of  me,  was  not  after  man  ; 
for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  7ieither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  these,  and  the  like  declarations,  Moses, 
the  first  of  the  inspired  writers,  says,  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word, 
which  I  command  you ;  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it. 
St.  John,  the  last  of  them,  says  at  the  close  of  his  writings.  For  I 
testify  unto  every  man,  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues,  that  are  written  in  this  book.  And,  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  otU  of  the  book  of  life.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
the  character,  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  themselves,  is  al- 
together opposite  to  that,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  as  given  to  them  by  Unitarian  writers :  That 
they  are  in  fact  revealed  by  God,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  That  no  man,  therefore,  can  add  to  them,  or  diminish  aught 
from  them,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  plagues  which  they  de- 
nounce, and  to  the  loss  of  his  part  in  the  book  of  life.  If  we  speak 
not  according  to  them  it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  light  in  us.  In 
our  interpretations  of  them,  we  are  directed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  receive  the  things  whicji  they  declare.  Let  God  be  true, 
says  the  Apostle,  but  every  man  a  liar.  See,  says  Agur,  that  thou 
add  not  to  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar. 
If  we,  says  St.  Paul,  or  an  Angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  we  have  preached,  let  hijn  be  accursed.  Who, 
with  these  solemn  commands,  and  awful  denunciations  before  him, 
can  think,  for  a  moment,  of  rejecting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 

'  Miicknight 
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Scriptures,  and  substituting  a  meaning,  not  contained  in  the  wordsi 
but  contrived  by  himself  ? 

Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  unfortunate  in  another  important 
particular.  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  mankind  at  lai^e.  Of 
these,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  to  say  the  lea^t,  are  plain,  uninform- 
ed men,  incapable  of  understanding  language  in  any  other  man* 
ner,  than  the  known,  customary  one.  If,  then,  the  obvious  mean- 
mg  is  not  the  true  one ;  they  are  absolutely  unable  ever  to  find  the 
true  one;  and  so  far  die  Scriptures  were  written  in  vain.  But  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  God  would  do  any  thing  in  vain ;  and  still 
less,  that  He  would  disregard  the  salvation,  and  the  souls,  of  nme- 
ty-nine  hundredths  of  his  creatures,  when  publishing  his  word ; 
and  cause  it  to  be  so  written,  that  this  creat  number  could  not,  if 
ever  so  sincerely  disposed,  possibly  find  out  its  meanine,  nor  oi 
course,  the  way  to  eternal  lite :  while  at  the  same  time.  He  made 
provision  for  the  remaining  one  hundredth.  It  will  not,  I  suppose, 
De  pretended,  that  the  soul  of  a  learned  man  is  of  more  value  in 
the  sight  of  God,  than  that  of  an  unlearned  man.  But  if  the  mean- 
ing 01  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  the  words,  but  by 
a  contrived  accordance  with  pre-conceived  philosophical  ofMnions^ 
no  unlearned  man  can  find  out  this  meaning  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  decided  this  point.  In  Prov« 
viii.  8,  9,  Christ  says.  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in  righteoui' 
mesa  ;  there  is  nothing  f  toward  or  perverse^  in  them.  They  are  all 
pittin  to  him  that  u^erstandeth  ;  (that  is,  to  him  that  hatn  under- 
standing ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  lum  that  departeth  firom  evil)  and 
right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.  In  John  vii.  16,  17,  the  same 
glorious  Person  says,  My  doctrine  (that  is,  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  I  teach)  is  not  mine^  but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  wUl  do 
his  Will  J  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine]  whether  it  be  of  God.  Now 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  plain  men  do  not  depart  from  evil,  as 
truly,  and  as  often  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  learned  men« 
Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  plain  men  find  a  plain  mean- 
ing in  the  words  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  unlearned  men,  in  many  instances  at  least,  do  ih$ 
will  of  God:  and  therefore,  unless  Christ  has  erred  in  this  point, 
know  of  his  doctrine^  whether  it  is  of  God. 

One  moise  passage  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cut  off  even  cavU' 
ling  on  this  point.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (chapter  xzxv.  and  8th) 
says.  An  highway  shall  be  there^  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of  ho* 
liness;  ana  the  way-faring  men,  though  fools ,  shall  not  err  therein. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that  this  highway,  fhis  woji 
of  holiness,  is  no  other  than  the  €k>spel.  But  it  is  evidently  impos- 
siUe,  that  plain  men  should  ever  find  the  meaning,  attachecf  by 
Vniiarians  to  the  numerous  passages,  which  spesik  of  Christ  as 
God.  No  such  man  would  ever  mistrust,  that  a  Super-angeBc 
creature  was  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  Godj  ih$ 
IMor  </ike  everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  peace :  That  of  theism- 
VoL«  IL  6 
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create  of  his  Government  and  peace  there  shovldhe  no  end,  Isaian 
ix.  6.  That  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old^  from  everlasting  z 
or,  as  in  the  original,  from  the  days  of  eternity :  or  that  this  crea- 
ture vHis  in  the  beginnings  with  God^  and  was  God.  That  all  things 
were  made  by  him^  and  that  withoiU  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  wM  made.  Or  that  he  was  over  all  things^  God  blessed  for 
evermore.  No  such  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  reading,  In 
the  beginning  was  divine  power^  and  this  power  was  with  G<m2,  and 
ihis  power  was  God.  That  it  was  in  the  world;  that  the  world  toas 
made  by  it ;  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  J%at  as  many  as  received 
}<,  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  onits  name.  That  this  power  became  fleshy  and  dwelt  among 
us,  (and  we  beheld  its  glory ,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Fkther)full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of  it,  and  cried^ 
saying,  this  was  it  of  which  I  spake.  It  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre* 
ferredbefore  me,  for  it  was  before  me.  No  plain  man  would  ever 
have  thought  of  reading,  In  the  beginning  was  God,  and  God  wa$ 
Toith  God,  and  God  was  God. 

Should  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  observations,  which  I  have 
made  concerning  the  intelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures,  that  my  an- 
tagonists will  grant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  thus  plain,  in  points  of 
essential  importance  to  our  duty  and  salvation  ;  but  need  not  be 
supposed  to  be  so  in  mere  speculative  opinions ;  I  answer,  that  no 
doctrine  isofimore  importance,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  than 
that,  which  teaches  the  character  of  Christ ;  except  that,  which 
teaches  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.  If  Christ  be  a  crea- 
ture; all  the  worship,  and  all  other  regard,  rendered  to  him  as  the 
Creator,  is  unquestionably  mere  Idolatry:  the  sin,  which  of  all  sins 
IS  the  most  strongly  threatened,  and  reproved,  in  the  Scriptures. 
If  Christ  is  God ;  then  a  denial  that  he  is  God,  is  all  that  is  meant 
bv  impiety.  It  is  a  denial  of  his  primary  and  essential  Character ; 
oi  the  Attributes,  which  in  this  character  belong  to  him ;  of  the 
Relations,  which  he  sustains  to  the  Universe,  and  will  for  ever  sus- 
tain ;  of  the  actions,  which  he  has  performed,  and  will  perform 
throughout  eternity ;  and  of  the  essential  glory,  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was.  Man  is  a  being,  made  up  of 
an  animal  body  and  a  rational  mind.  Should  I  deny,  that  a  par- 
ticular person  possessed  a  rational  mind ;  would  it  no^  be  justlv 
said,  that  I  denied  him  to  be  a  man,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his 

Primary  and  most  essential  character  ?  If  Christ  is  God-man ;  and 
deny  him  to  be  God ;  do  I  not,  at  least  as  entirely,  deny  his  pri- 
mary and  most  essential  character?  In  other  words,  do  I  not  plain- 
ly deny  the  Lord  that  bought  me  ?  It  is  evidently  impossible  for 
mm,  who  makes  this  denial,  to  render  to  Christ  those  regards ;  that 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  and  obedience ;  which  a  man,  who  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  God,  would  feel  himself  indispensably  bound 
to  render.  Indeed  were  it  possible,  he  would  necessarily,  and  in 
Ae  very  act  of  reDdering  them,  condemn  himself  as  guikjr  of  IdoU 
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atry.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  believes  Christ  to  be  God,  can- 
not refuse  to  render  them,  without  condemning  himself  as  guilty, 
and  without  being  actually  guilty,  of  the  plainest  and  grossest  im- 
piety ;  because  he  withhold  from  the  true  God,  the  homage  and 
obedience,  due  to  hb  character.  The  Unitarians  censure  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  the  Trinitarians  as  being  idolatrous,  and  them  as  bemg 
Idolaters*  If  the  Unitarian  scheme  is  true,  the  censure  is  just. 
fF«,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  equal  justice,  if  our  scheme  is 
true,  declare  them  to  be  guilty  of  direct  and  gross  impiety ;  be- 
cause they  worship  not  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Jehovah  Aleim,  who  is  one 
Jehovah  ;  but  another  and  very  different  God. 

The  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  therefore,  if  he  be  really 
God,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  mistakes  about 
which  are  altogether  dangerous  and  dreadful.  This  is  plainly  felt 
t6  be  the  case  by  the  plam  people,  even  among  the  Socinians.  For 
Mrs.  Barhauld  informs  us,  that  although  the  errors  of  the  Trinita- 
rians "  are  losing  ground  among  thinking  people,  yet  there  is  in 
that  class,  (among  tne  Socinians)  who  are  called  serious  Christians, 
a  sort  of  leaning  towards  them ;  an  idea  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at 
least  good  to  be  believed;  and  that  a  salutary  error  is  better  than 
a  dangerous  truth.'' 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  that  God  can  have  directed  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  so  written,  that  the  true  meaning  of  them  in  a  case  of 
this  fundamental  importance;  a  case,  in  which  mankind  are  in  so 
hnminent  danger  of  oecoming  either  impious,  or  idolatrous ;  is  so 
obscure,  as  to  make  plain  men  utterly  unable  to  find  it  out,  how- 
ever honestly  disposed ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  religious  men 
should  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have  totally  and  infinitely  mista- 
ken their  real  intention  ?  Can  that  mode  of  interpretation,  which 
leads  of  course  to  this  conclusion,  be  the  true  one  ? 

II.  Tlit  Unitarians  reject  the  doctrine,  that  ChriU  is  God,  and  the 
oMoiu  meaning  of  all  those  passages  which  teach  it,  because  the 
doctrine  is  mysterious. 

•  This  I  object  to  as  a  totally  irrational  ground  of  such  rejection. 
There  are  two  reasons,  which  will  effectually  prove  this  irration- 
ality. 

1st.  All  mankind  readily  admit,  and,  if  they  believe  amf  thing, 
must  every  moment  admit,  mysteries,  as  the  objects  of  thetr  faitn* 
This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  are  they  ?  Dr.  Priestltf 
informs  us,  that  they  are  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion^  This 
definition,  translated  out  of  Latin  English  into  Saxon  Elnglish,  is, 
that  atoms  are  centres  of  drawing  to,  and  driving  from :  a  defini- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  it  would  puzzle  Dr.  Priestly  himself  to  un- 
riddle, and  at  least  as  applicable  to  points  of  space  as  to  atoms. 
They  are  also  defined  to  be  solid  extended  somethings.  What  is  the 
something  thus  solid  and  extended  ?  Here  our  inquiries  are  stop- 
ped, and  an  atotn  is  fotmd  to  be  an  absolute  mystery.    The  world 
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is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  binds  them  together,  so  as  to  coDsti- 
tute  a  world  ?  Attraction,  it  is  answered.  What  is  attraction  ?  To 
this  there  is  no  answer.  The  world,  then,  on  which  we  tread,  in 
which  we  live,  and  about  which  we  think  we  have  extensive  know* 
ledge,  is  wholly  foimed  out  of  particles,  absolutely  mysterious^ 
bound  together  by  a  power  equally  mysterious. 

These  atoms  constitute  vegetables.  What  is  a  vegetable  ?  "An 
oiganized  body,"  it  is  answered ;  "  the  subject  of  vegetable  life." 
Wnat  is  vegetable  life  ?  To  this  question  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  conducted  to  a  speedy  end 
in  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  rational 
worlds. 

Mystery  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole.  The  power,  by  which  this  discourse  was  thought,  or 
written,  or  spoken,  defies  all  human  investigation. 

If  mysteries,  then,  are  found  every  where  in  the  works  of  God} 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  character  and 
being  of  the  same  God?  There  is  nothing  more  mysterious,  m(»« 
absolutely  inexplicable,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  in  the 
power  by  which,  and  the  manner  in  which.  Mind  acts  upon  Matter. 

2dly.  The  Unitarians  themselves,  though  professedly  rejecting 
mfsteriesj  admit  them  into  their  creed  without  number.  That  a 
creature  created  all  things,  upholds  all  things,  possesses  all  things, 
rules  all  things,  and  is  the  final  cause  of  their  existence ;  that  a 
creature  should  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever}  that 
he  should  be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;  that  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and  receive 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men  in  this  world,  and  the  everlasting 
praises  of  the  Heavenly  host  in  the  world  to  come ;  or  that  God,  if 
these  things  are  not  so,  should  have  caused,  or  permitted,  them  to 
be  written  in  his  Word ;  are,  to  say  the  least,  mysteries  as  entire, 
and  as  inexplicable,  as  anv,  which  have  ever  entered  the  thoughts 
of  man.  It  ill  becomes  those,  who  admit  these  things,  thererore, 
to  reject  any  thing,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  mysterious. 

III.  T7u  Unitarians  take  an  unwarrantable  license  with  the  Ian' 
g^*^g^  of  ihe  Scriptures. 

I  know  not,  that  I  can  express  my  own  views  of  this  subject, 
within  the  same  compass,  better,  than  in  the  following  words  of  a 
respectable  writer,  wnich  are  a  rart  of  some  observations  concern- 
ing Dr.  Priestly^ s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is  a  leading  and 
determined  purpose  of  Dr.  Pnestly^s  Notes  to  serve  the  cause  of 
what  is  arrogantly  termed  Unitariantsm;  and  he  has  certainlv  kept 
this  purpose  in  view.  To  say  the  least,  he  is  a  zealous  and  reso- 
lute advocate.  His  maxim  seems  to  have  been,  to  maintain  his 
cause  at  all  events.  Seldom  is  he  at  a  loss  for  a  gloss,  or  an  eva-> 
aion,  in  aiming  at  the  accomplishment  of  hilS  object.  If  he  meets 
with  a  passage,  whose  induoitable  reading,  and  whose  obvious, 
plain  meaning,  are  such«  as  every  unbiassed  man  would  pronounce 
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&vourable  to  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ ;  the  Doctor  is  ready 
urith  ample  stores  of  metaphorical,  enigmatical,  and  idiomatical, 
forms  01  interpretation ;  and  stubborn  must  be  that  text,  which 
will  not  bend  under  one,  or  other,  of  his  modes  of  treatment.  In 
some  cases  a  various  readings  though  none  of  the  best,  is  called  in 
to  his  assistance.  Should  this  aid  fail,  same  learned  critic,  or  other, 
is  at  hand  with  a  conjectural  alteration.  Or  if  none  of  these  means 
appear  advisable,  the  philosophical  commentator  has  in  reserve  a 
kind  of  logical  alkaliy  which  will  at  least  neutralize  a  pungent  pas- 
sage ;  for  example,  the  sage  observation :  '^  About  the  tnierpretatum 
ofU  critics  differ  mwcA." 

*^  And,  lastly,  in  very  desperate  instances  a  method  is  resorted 
to,  the  most  simple  and  compendious  imaginable ;  and  that  isj  to 
HKjf  nothing  at  all  about  themP^' 

One  of  the  mode.s,  in  which  the  Unitarians  take  unwarrantable 
license  with  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  pronounce  paS" 
sages  to  be  interpolated,  which  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  JnanU" 
scripts,  ancient  Versions,  and  Quotations  in  writings  of  the  Fathers^ 
to  be  genuine  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  is,  to  declare,  without  warrant,  words,  and  phrases,*  to 
be  wanting  ;  and  then  to  supply  them ;  where  they  are  supplied  by 
no  authority  but  their  oron.  Thus  Grotius  and  Dr.  Clark  supply 
the  word  ctfru  in  that  remarkable  text,  Romans  ix.  5 ;  and  then 
translate  it,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  God  be  blessed  for  evermore. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  aid  them  at  all,  because,  he 
who  is  over  all  things,  is  of  course  God. 

Another  mode  is,  to  annex  a  meaning  to  some  particular  word 
or  phrase,  which  suits  their  own  purpose,  but  which  is  entirely  aside 
from  all  customary  use.  Thus  Fierce  interprets  sx  agtfofyiMv  iry^nU 
Yf  iivai  i^a  08CJ ;  He  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  /  to 
mean,  He  was  not  eager,  or  tenacious,  to  retain  that  likeness  to  God: 
a  translation,  which  no  criticism  can  justify,  or  satisfactorily  explain. 

Another  mode,  of  tlie  same  nature,  is  to  suggest  the  conjectural 
opinion  of  some  other  critic,  or  some  learned  friend;  which  is  intro- 
duced with  so  much  gravity,  as  to  give  a  kind  of  weight,  and  spe- 
ciousness,  to  the  peculiar  interpretation  proposed.  Thus  Dr. 
Priestly,*  commenting  on  John  xiv.  ^:  In  my  Father'^s  house  are 
many  mansions ;  says,  '^  Perhaps,  with  a  learned  friend  of  mine, 
we  may  understand  the  mansions  in  his  father^s  house,  of  which 
Jesus  here  speaks,  to  signify,  not  places  of  rest  and  happiness  in 
heaven,  but  stations  of  trust  and  usefulness  iipon  earth;  such  as  he 
was  then  abcAu  to  quit,''  he.  Here  the  house  of  God  is  made  to 
mean  earth  and  mansions,  statums  ;  and  Christ  of  course  ivas  going 
4tmay,  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  Apostles  here,  where  he  and  they 
then  were;  and  was  to  come  agam,  to  receive  them  in  the  place, 

*  EeleMie  Bsview,  If  a.  Sd.  Vol  Sd. 
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whither  he  himself  was  going,  that  they  might  be  with  him  there, 
by  continuing  here. 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  an  tmbotmded  lieeme  m 
making  the  Scriptural  language  figurative. 

That  the  language  of  me  Scriptures  is  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  figurative,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  certainly 
there  are  limits  to  this  character,  not  only  in  Scriptural,  but  all 
other,  language.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  language  of  the  Scriptures  especially,  and  of  all  other 
f^ood  writings  generally,  as  figurative,  only  in  accordance  with  the 
oUowing  rules : 

1st.  That  the  figure  be  agreeable  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of 
him  who  uses  it ;  tnat  is,  to  ms  views  and  feeUngs. 

3dly.  That  it  be  founded  on  some  analogy,  or  relation  to  the 
subject. 

Sdly.  That  it  accord  with  the  discourse,  so  far  as  to  make  sense. 

4thly.  That  in  the  Scriptures  it  violate  no  doctrine  declared,  at 
least  by  the  Writer. 

5thly.  That  it  be  so  obvious,  as  not  to  demand  invention  or  con- 
trivance, in  the  reader. 

6thly.  That  it  be  explicable  according  to  the  opinions,  or  other 
circumstances,  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  written,  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  them. 

7thly.  That  it  suit  the  occasion,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
discourse. 

But  how,  according  to  these,  or  any  other,  rules  of  construing 
language,  are  we  to  interpret  the  declaration.  For  hy  him^  were 
created  all  things^  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  in  earthy  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones j  or  dominions,  or  principali' 
ties,  or  powers,  to  mean,  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel  and  con- 
stituied  the  Christian  Church  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  publish^  the 
Gospel,  as  to  create  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  constitute  the  church, 
as  to  create  ? 

Are  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth  ?  Are  they  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ?  Who 
are  the  thromts,  the  dominions,  the  principalities,  and  the  powers  f 
Are  they  Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons:  the  only  officers,  ever 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  ? 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  by  Unitarians  denied  to  be  a  person,  and 
is  commonly  asserted  to  be  no  other  than  the  power  of  God :  The 
name  Spirit  being,  in  their  view,  always  figurative.  According  td 
what  rules  of  construction  are  we,  on  this  plan,  to  interpret  the 
following  passages ;  in  which  I  shall  substitute  the  wora  power 
for  Ghost,  or  S>pirit^  always  intending  by  it,  however,  the  divnm 
power* 

All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  menf 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Power  shall  not  be  forgiven  unio 
menj  Matt.  xii.  31  •     Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Atherf  and 
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of  lAe  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Power,  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  Whjf  has 
Satan  filled  thy  heart,  to  Ik  unto  the  Holy  Power?  Acts  v.  3# 
Qod  anoinied  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  and  vaith  power,  Acts  x. 
33»  Romans  xv.  13,  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power.  Romans  xv.  19,  Through  mighty  signt 
and  wonders,  by  the  Power  of  the  Power  of  God.  In  demonstration 
of  the  Power,  and  of  Power,  John  xvi.  13,  Howbeit,  when  he  the 
Power  of  trtUh  has  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak,  &c.  &c. 

More  instances  cannot,  I  thick,  be  necessary  to  elucidate  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  last  mode,  which  I  shall  mention,  a  mode  adopted  when  a 
passage  is  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  any  of  the  preceding,  is,  to  leave 
%i  with  such  an  observation  as  this :  '^  Critics  are  very  much  divided, 
about  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ;^^  insinuating  to  the  reader,  that 
the  passage  is  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  that  he  is  to  despair  of 
any  explanation. 

In  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Scriptures  must  soon  become 
such  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declared  they  would  become  to  the 
Jews,  at  a  certain  future  period.  The  vision  of  all,  says  that  Pro- 
phet, chapter  xxix.  11,  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book 
that  is  sealed ;  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  sewutgy 
Read  this,  I  pray  thee  j  And  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed,  dJid 
the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I 
pray  thee  f  and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned. 

IV.  I  object  to  the  Utittarians  direct  unfairness  in  their  conduct  to* 
wards  Trinitarians. 

The  un&irness,  here  intended,  respects  two  particulars. 

1st*  They  treat  the  Trinitarians,  as  if  they  were  Tritheists,  or 
held  the  existence  of  three  Gods. 

This  they  do  in  several  methods,  particularly,  the  name  Unita^ 
rianj  as  I  formerly  observed,  is  designed  to  denote,  that  they,  among 
Christians,  exclusively  hold  the  existence  of  one  Godm  The  verjr- 
name  itself,  therefore,  is  intended  to  declare,  that  Trinitarians  koid 
the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one.  An  imputation,  which,  they 
well  know,  every  Trinitarian  rejects  with  abhorrence. 

Again ;  in  arguing  with  Trinitarians,  they  customarily  undertake 
to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  assert 
that  there  is  but  one  God;  as  if  this  were  the  very  point,  or  at  least 
one  point,  in  debate  between  them  and  TVinitarians.  Acc(»t]ingly, 
when  they  have  proved  this  point,  which  a  child  can  easily  do,  they 
commonly  triumph,  and  appear  to  consider  the  dispute  as  endeo, 
and  their  antagonists  overthrown.  In  this  way  they  insinuate,  to 
their  readers,  that  Trinitarians  hold  the  existence  of  more  Oods- 
than  one ;  and  that  all  their  arguments  are  intended  to  support  tfak 
doctrine.  Whereas  every  Unitarian  perfectly  well  -knows,  that- 
dM  unity  of  God  is  as  entirely,  and  as  professedly,  hcddea  br 
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Trinitarians  as  himself;  that  none  of  their  arguments  are  directed 
against  it ;  and  that  this  point  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be, 
in  debate  between  him  and  them*  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
involves,  or  infers,  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  every 
Unitarian  has  a  right  to  prove ;  and  may  with  perfect  fairness 
prove,  if  he  can.  But  to  insinuate,  that  Trinitarians  beUeve  the 
existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  and  to  treat  them  as  if  thej  thus 
believed,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  every  Trinitarian 
disclaims  such  belief  with  indignation ;  is  conduct,  which,  in  my 
view,  admits  of  no  justification. 

3dly.  The  Unitarians  customarily  undertake  to  prove  that  Christ 
ii  a  man  ;  and  thence  triumph  also,  as  if  they  had  refuted  the  doC" 
trine  of  their  opposers.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  Unitarian, 
that  the  TVinitarians  with  one  voice  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  a  man; 
and  that  this  point,  therefore,  is  not  in  controversy  between  him 
and  them. 

It  is  wholly  disengenuous,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  it  is  in  de- 
bate ;  or  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  controversy,  when  they 
know,  that  Trinitarians  as  uniformly  hold  it  as  themselves.  Of 
these  facts,  however,  they  usually  take  not  the  least  notice,  but  ap- 
pear to  consider  both  points  as  the  principal  topics  in  debate, 
ouch  conduct  in  their  antagonists,  the  Unitarians  would  censure 
with  severity. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  two  observations. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Unitarians  are  extensively  disagreed  concern- 
inft  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Arians  consider  him  as  a  Super-an- 
gelic being :  The  Socinians  partly  as  a  man,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily j  and  partly  as  a  man,  differing  fi*om 
other  men  only  by  being  wiser  and  better :  The  Sabellians^  as  God 
manifested  in  one  manner.  The  Patripassians^  as  the  Father  living, 
and  sufiering,  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  the  Unitarians 
hold,  that  he  created  the  Universe ;  some,  that  he  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin;  some,  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped;  and  some  de- 
ny all  these  doctrines.  This  difference  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
one  is,  that  their  reason,  or  philosophy,  dictates  nothing  concern- 
ing Christ,  in  which  they  can  harmonize.  The  other  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  support  either  of  their 
opinions.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  very  difference  is 
01  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  indicate,  that  the  Scriptures  exhi- 
bit Christ  as  God. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Unitarianism  has  an  evident  ien- 
dencv  to  infidelity. 

Tnis  is  strongly  evident  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Unitarians 
speak  of  the  Scnptures ;  the  insufficiency  which  they  attribute  to 
them  for  settling  religious  doctrines ;  and  the  superior  sufficiency, 
which  they  attnoute  to  Reason.  It  is  evident,  also,  in  the  laxness 
of  their  iaeas  concerning  what  genuine  religion  is ;  their  want  q{ 
Feneration  for  the  Sabbam ;  their  want  of  attendance  on  the  public 
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worship  of  God ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life. 

Dr.  Pritstly  acknowledges,  that  "  iht  Unifarian  SocUtUi  do  noi 
Jhuriah}  that  their  members  have  but  a  slight  attachment  toihimi 
and^  easily  desert  themJ^^ 

Voltaire  also  says,  ^^  that  down  to  his  own  time^  only  a  very  small 
number  of  those,  called  Unitarians^  had  held  any  religioiu  meet' 

Dr.  Priestly  also  says,  that  '^  many  Unitarians  have  become  more 
indifferent  to  religion  in  general j  than  they  were  before;  and  to  all 
the  modes  and  doctrines  of  religion  J^  Concerning  himself,  he  says, 
'^  that  he  was  once  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of  the  straitest  sect ;  then  a 
highArian;  next  a  low  Arian;  then  a  Socinian;  and  in  a  littU 
time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  consider^ 
edas  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  naturally  as 
fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses,  or  any  other  ProphetJ*^  He  also 
says,  ^^he  does  not  know  when  his  creed  will  befixed?^  This  I  con- 
sider as  the  true  progress,  nature,  and  tendency,  of  Unitarianism« 
The  end  of  this  progress  in  most  men  is  easily  foreseen.  Let  him, 
therefore,  who  finds  himself  inclined  to  thinK  iayourably  of  these 
opinions,  consider  well,  before  he  embraces  them,  what  will  pro 
bably  be  the  final  termination  of  his  reUgious  system. 
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I  HAVE,  m  several  preceding  discourses,  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  God^s  own  Son^  used  in  this  passage  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the  opening 
of  all  the  observations,  intended  to  be  made  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system.  As  these  doctrines  are  truths  partly 
unfolding  to  us  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  wonderful  person, 
and  partly  disclosing  to  us  the  consequences  of  his  interference  in 
the  behalf  of  mankind ;  as  his  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
cree, affects  every  doctrine  of  what  is  appropriately  called  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  and  as  those,  who  set  out  with  different  views 
of  his  character,  proceed  farther  and  fiairther  asunder,  so  as  to  form 
in  the  end  entirely  different  systems  of  religious  doctrine ;  it  be- 
came indispensable,  that  this  great  point  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
^be  fixed  at  the  beginning.  lithe  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  suc- 
cessful, in  the  degree  which  I  have  hoped,  it  will  contribute  not  a 
little  to  settle  on  a  firm  foundation  most  of  the  doctrines,  which  re- 
main to  be  investigated.  My  own  views  concerning  them,  it  will, 
at  least,  contribute  to  explain. 

In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  God  sent  his  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinfm  flesh.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  (the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh)  will  be  obvious  from  similar  phrases  in  Philippians 
ii.  7,  8,  He  was  made,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  He  existed^  in  the 
likeness  of  men  ^  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  In  the^r*^ 
of  these  phrases,  the  original  word,  ofjuoiwfAaci,  is  the  same  with  that 
translated  likeness^  in  the  text.  In  the  second^  it  is  tf^^tj^ri;  a  term 
of  a  kindred  signification,  denoting /orm,  or  fashion.  In  the  pas- 
sage in  Philippians,  the  phrases,  He  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and,  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  denote,  that  he  was  a  real 
man.  In  the  text,  the  phrase,  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  denotes, 
that  A€  was  sent  in  real  flesh;  here  figuratively  called  ^iri/w/,  be- 
cause it  is  in  all  other  instances,  except  that  of  Christ,  the  flesh,  or 
body,  of  sinful  beings. 

The  Doctrine,  contained  in  this  passage,  is,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  Christ,  when  he  appeared  in  this  World,  was  a  real 

HAN. 

This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  has  been  exten- 
sively disputed. 
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The  Heretics,  generally,  who  embraced  the  Onostic  philosophy, 
denied  Christ  to  nave  been  a  man.  Some  individuals,  and  some 
classes,  held,  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  body  of  air;  that  he  suffer- 
ed only  in  appearance ;  and  that  Jiidoi  Iscariot  suffered  in  his  stead 

To  all  these  and  the  like  doctrines,  they  were  led  by  philoso^^ 
phizing  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lardnerj  that 
^  Heretics  were,  in  the  general,  men  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  and  greatly  indulged  this  disposition,  which  led  them 
to  speculate  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  had  afforded  litde  or  no  liffht.  When  the  Scriptures 
were  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with  their  notions,  they  were  for 
making  them  yield  to  their  philosophical  opinions.  Thus  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth  was  banishes],  and  endless  divisions  arose.^'  Ter- 
hdliarij  also,  says,  that  ^^  heresies  are  derived  from  philosophy; 
and  that  secular  wisdom  is  a  rash  (or  fool-hardy)  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  disposition/'  These  observations  are  with 
equal  force  and  justice,  applicable  to  heresies  of  modern  days,  and 
those  of  the  ancients ;  and  few  of  either  will  be  found  to  have  arisen 
from  any  other  source,  beside  a  philosophy,  too  proud,  or  too 
knowing,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  Religion,  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  justly  fiaid  to  act  rationally.  One  is  to  de- 
termine^ antecedently  to  our  knowledge  of  a  revelation^  as  well  as  we 
can^  what  is  religious  truih^  by  our  neason;  the  other,  to  find  out 
and  embrace^  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  Revelationj 
what  it  declares  to  be  religious  truth.  In  the  former  of  these  situa- 
tions. Reason  is  our  only  guide.  In  the  latter,  its  only  business  is 
to  discover  whether  the  professed  Revelation  is  a  real  one ;  and, 
after  this  point  is  settled  affirmatively,  to  discover,  and  receive, 
whatever  it  declares.  God  has  now  become  our  guide ;  and,  as 
He  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  our  duty  is  to  receive  his 
testimony  implicitly.  Had  this  plain  and  equitable  rule  been  uni- 
formly followed,  Christianity  would  never  have-  been  thus  distort- 
ed ;  nor  the  Church  rent  asunder  by  such  lamentable  divisions. 

The  reason  why  the  Docetae^  one  class  of  the  ancient  Unitarians, 
denied  Christ  to  oe  a  man,  was  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnos' 
tics :  that  moral  evil  has  its  seat  in  Matter.  Hence  they  held  that 
the  human  soul,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  originally  pure, 
derived  its  contamination  solely  from  its  union  with  the  body.  It 
was  no  unnatural  consequence,  for  those,  who  embraced  this  doc- 
trine, to  adopt  the  impossibility  of  an  union  between  God  and  the 
human  body ;  since  such  an  union  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  contaminating  even  the  Divine  purity. 

Their  philosophy,  therefore,  seems  necessarily  to  have  led  them 
into  the  conclusion,  that  Christ,  whom  they  believed  to  be  God,  woi 
never  united  to  a  human  body*  In  the  same  manner  has  the  philoso- 
phy of  other  sects  led  them,  also,  to  embrace  doctrines,  directly 
opposed  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 
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That  Christ  was  a  man  in  the  absolute  sense^  is  easily  made,evi 
dent  b^  many  kinds  of  proof,  and  by  almost  numberless  passages 
of  Sfcnpture, 

1st.  He  is  called  a  man^  and  the  son  of  man,  in  a  very  great  mud" 
titude  of  instances. 

The  number  of  instances,  in  which  he  has  this  latter  appellation, 
is  no  less  than  Seventjf'one.  In  sixty-seven  of  these  instances  it  is 
given  to  him  by  himself;  once  by  Daniel;  once  by  St.  Stephen; 
and  twice  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation.  In  giving  this  appella- 
tion to  himself,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledgea,  that  he  dis- 
closed his  real  character,  ana  was,  what  he  calls  himself,  the  Son 
of  Man. 

When  he  is  styled  a  man,  also,  he  is  described  with  just  such 
characteristics,  those  excepted,  which  involve  error,  or  sin,  as  be- 
long to  other  men. 

Ke  is  exhibited  as  meek,  lowly,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents ;  as 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary ;  as  sustained,  and  refreshed,  by  food, 
drink,  and  sleep ;  as  the  subject  of  natural  affection ;  as  weeping 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow ;  as  the  subject  of  temptations,  infirmi- 
ties, and  afflictions;  and,  generally,  as  having  all  the  innocent 
characteristics,  which  belong  to  our  nature. 

2dly.  The  history  of  his  Inrth,  life,  and  death,  is  vnanswerable 
proof,  that  Christ  was  a  man.  Christ  was  bom,  lived,  and  died, 
essentially  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  men.  He  increased  in 
wisdom,  ^s  well  ^s  in  stature;  wrought  with  his  hands;  ate;  drank; 
slept;  suffered  on  the  cross;  gave  up  the  Ghost;  and  was  buried; 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  men. 

3dly.  This  point  is  argued  at  large,  and  proved,  hy  St.  Paul,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  passage,  containing  this  argument,  are  the  following  de- 
clarations :  For  as  mu^h,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same :  and,  Where- 
fore in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren. 

The  proofs,  which  I  have  alleged,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  con- 
sidered as  abundantly  sufficient.  That  Christ  nad  a  human  body 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  equally  unquestionable,  that  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  to  be  temptea,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  dutiful  to 
human  parents,  together  with  many  other  things  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, are  attributable  neither  to  Grodf,  nor  to  the  human  body,  but 
are  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  Christ,  there- 
fore, had  a  human  soul,  as  well  as  a  human  body ;  and  was  in  the 
absolute  sense  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  a  man  only. 

This,  also,  is  evident  from  numerous  scriptural  declarations. 
St.  Paul  says,  Philippians  ii.  5,  He,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God^ 
and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Chd,  Nevertheless  made 
himself  ^ no  reputation;  (ixiv(j0'»,  emptied  himself  or  devested  him- 
self of  mis  form  of  God;  the  glory  and  greatness  which  he  before 
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possessed)  and  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servAnt,  ibdi 
bom  {or  existed)  in  the  likeness  of  men..  It  is  not  my  intention,  in 
quoting  this  passage,  to  insist  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  so  unequivo^ 
cally  declared  in  it;  but  only  to  observe,  that  He,  who  was  tnus  a* 
man,  was,  antecedently  to  his  appearance  in  this  human  character^ 
a  person,  entirely  distinct  from  what  he  was  as  a  man. 

Antecedently  to  his  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men^  he  extil-^ 
ed^  and  existed  in  the  form  of  God  ^  and  thoitght  it  no  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God^  Nevertheless^  'saurov  smvcjo's,  he  emptied  himself 
He  existed,  therefore,  previously  to  his  appearance  as  a  man ;  and 
emptied  himself  voluntarily,  when  he  (voluntarily,  also)  took  tpon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men* 
In  other  words,  the  person,  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  form  of 
God^  became  incarnate.  This  person,  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
was  divine ;  and  no  other  than  the  Word,  or  Son,  of  bod. 

The  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
is  an  objection  of  Philosophy  only ;  and  in  my  view  a  very  unphilo- 
sophicai  objection.  ^^  It  is  a  doctrine,^^  say  {h^  objecters,  "  wholly 
mysterious  and  inexplicable J*^ 

After  what  was  urged  in  the  preceding  discourse,  on  the  subject 
of  mysteries,  very  little  can  be  tnought  necessary  to  be  added  here. 
Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  truth  of  the  objection  is 
cheerfully  acknowledged  by  me ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all 
who  hola  this  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  objection  with- 
out force ;  and  is  idly  urged,  to  say  the  least,  by  Unitarians*  When 
the  Brians  will  explain  how  their  Super-angelic  being  became  the 
infant,  and  ultimatelv  the  man,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  did,  and  suffered, 
and  accomplished,  the  things  asserted  of  Christ ;  when  the  Socin- 
ians  will  explain  how  he,  who  was  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  how  organized  Matter  thinks ;  how  he, 
who  began  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  antecedently  in  the  form 
of  God;  emptied  himself;  and  was  then  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
and  when  both,  or  either,  of  them  will  explain  how  the  things,  said 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  are  true,  and  at  the  same  tune 
consistent-  with  their  respective  schemes ;  or  how  God  could  say 
them,  if  they  were  not  true :  I  think  I  may  venture  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Until  we  know 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  Existence,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  determine  how  far  God  may  unite 
iiimself  with  such  a  soul,  or  whether  such  an  union  is  impossible. 

On  this  and  every  other  question,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds,  we  cannot 
5ven  begin  to  form  ideas ;  but  must  be  indebted  for  whatever  fect« 
wt  either  know,  or  believe,  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

For  aught  that  we  are  able  to  determine,  a  finite  mind  may  be  so 
hr  united  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  as  that  all  the  views,  affections,  pur- 
x>ses,  ends,  and  agency,  of  both,  which  are  not  discordant  in 
heir  very  nature,  may  exactly  coincide ;  and,  independently  of 
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their  character  as  finite,  or  infinite,  constitute  but  a  single  charac- 
ter, and  a  single  agency.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  all  our 
just  conceptions  on  this  subject,  we  are,  and  must,  be,  indebted 
to  the  testimony  of  God  only ;  and  beyond  this  testimony,  as  well 
as  without  it,  wc  literally  know  nothing. 

This  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration, 
is  in  my  view  complete.  That  Christ  is  truly  and  essentially  God 
has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiendy  evinced ;  and  also  that  he 
appeared  in  this  world  a  Man  in  the  absolute  and  perfect  sense. 
This  account  of  his  character  will  be  advantageously  elucidated  by 
a  summary  comparison  of  the  representations,  made  of  him  in  both 
these  characters. 


As  God  it  is  said, 

That  he  is  God,  the  true  God, 
the  mighty  God,  the  great  God, 
Jehovah,  I  am,  and  Emmanuel, 
&c.  That  his  goings  forth  were 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting; 
that  he  was  in  the  beginning  set 
up  from  everlasting,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,  &c.  That  he  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God ;  rejoic- 
ing alway  before  him ;  present, 
when  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
«arth;  and  possessed  of  glory 
with  him  before  ever  the  world 
was. 

With  reference  to  his  greatness 
4is  God^  united  to  man,  it  is  said, 
that  Gabriel  predicted  his  birth, 
an  Ang^l  declared  to  the  Shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem^  that  he  was 
bom,  and  a  choir  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Host  sung  together  his  natal 
hjrmn. 

That  he  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. 

That  all  things  are  his ;  that 
he  upholds  them  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  and  that  they  were 
made  for  him,  and  bv  him. 

That  he  is  Lord  of  All  things, 
of  Angels,  Principalities,  and 
Powers ;  and  will  subdue,  and  is 
able  to  subdue,  all  things  unto 
himself,  and  put  all  opposition 


As  Man  it  is  said. 
That  he  was  an  Infant,  a 
Child,  a  Man,  a  Carpenter,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
the  brother,  or  cousin-german,  of 
James  and  Joses.  That  he  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror Augustus  CcBsar* 

That  he  was  born  in  Judea  /  in 
Bethlehem^  the  city  of  David, 
in  the  stable  of  an  Inn  ;  and  was 
cradled  in  a  manger. 

That  he  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  Inn,  forgotten  in  the  Sta- 
ble, and  unfurnished  even  with 
the  ordinary  comforts,  provided 
for  the  children  of  peasants. 

That  he  grew  while  a  Child, 
really  and  perceptibly,  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man ;  and  there- 
fore changed,  day  by  day ;  and 
that  through  his  life. 

That  he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  was  sustained,  with- 
out any  property  of  his  own,  by 
the  bounty  of  his  disciples  ;  and 
at  times,  of  others. 

That  he  was  subject  to  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  Government, 
paid  tribute,  and  performed  all 
the  usual  duties  of  a  child  to  his 
parents,  and  of  a  subject  to  his 
ruler;  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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under  hi 6  feel ;  and  that  his  throne 
and  dominion  are  for  ever  and 
ever. 

That  he  was  ori^nally  rich  in 
the  possession  of  all  things ;  and 
the  continual  delight  of  his  Fa- 
ther in  the  heavens ;  where  the 
Angels  unceasingly  worshipped 
him. 

That  at  the  close  of  this  world, 
he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven with  power  and  great  glory, 
and  with  all  his  holy  Angels ;  will 
summon  the  dead  from  their 
eraves ;  will  gather  all  nations 
Before  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
will  judge  both  Angels  and  men 
according  to  their  works;  will 

Eunish  the  wicked  with  an  evcr- 
isting  destruction  from  the  glory 
of  his  power;  will  conduct  the 
righteous  into  heaven ;  and  will 
cause  them  to  live,  and  reign, 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Finally,  in  his  divine  charac- 
ter it  is  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 


direct  assaults  tnd  temptations 
of  the  Devil. 

That  for  our  sakes  he  becam<^ 
poor,  afflicted,  despised,  and  re-^ 
jected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  light- 
ly esteemed,  hateil,  and  perse- 
cuted. 

That  he  was  betrayed  by  Ju- 
das ;  seized  by  the  Koman  sol- 
diers ;  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  judged ;  condemned  to 
death ;  agam  brought  before  Pi- 
late, judged,  and  condemned; 
bufietted  ;  crowned  with  thorns ; 
mocked;  spit  upon;  scourged; 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  carried 
to  the  tomb. 

But  that  having  emptied  him- 
self, and  taken  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  he  was  born  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross. 


At  the  close  of  this  wonderful  career  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  laid  dawn  his  oion  life  volun- 
tarily, and  that  no  one  was  Me  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands.  He  also 
informs  us,  that  he  himself  took  it  vp  again.  Accordingly,  he  rose 
from  the  grave  on  the  third  day  ;  and,  after  conversing  familiarly 
with  his  disciples,  concerning  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
ofGodj  forty  days,  he  ascended  to  Heaven  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  at- 
tended by  the  Heavenly  host ;  entered  the  world  of  glory  in  triumph ; 
and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty/  on  high :  or  as  it  is 
elsewhere  expressed,  This  man^  after  he  had  offered  one  sacriHce 
for  sins^  sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  ofOod.  At  his  namc^ 
henceforth,  every  knee  is  required  to  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  every  tongue  to  con- 
fess, that  he  is  the  Lord,  or  Sovereign  of  all  things,  to  the  glory  of 
Ood  the  Father.  The  throne  of  innnite  dominion  is  accordingly, 
and  appropriately,  styled  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  Before 
this  throne,  the  four  living  ones  cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come.  The  four- 
'and4wenty  Elders  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  say,  Thou  ar^ 
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worthy  t  0  Lord!  to  receive  glory  ^  and  honour^  and  power  ^  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things^  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are^  and  were  ere- 
ated.  And  the  miUtitude  of  Angels  round  about  the  throne^  and  the 
living  ones^  and  the  Elders^  say  with  a  loud  voice^  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  ar^  glory,  and  blessing  ;  and  every  creature 
which  is  in  Heaven,  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  is 
heard,  saying.  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
To  this  divine  ascription,  the  four  Living  Ones  subjoin  their  so- 
lemn Amen. 

On  this  comparative  view  of  the  wonderful  subject,  under  con- 
sideration, I  make  the  following  remarks. 

1st.  It  is  evident  to  the  least  consideration,  that  the  things,  which 
are  here  said  of  Christ,  are  exceedingly  unlike  each  other.  So  unlike 
are  they,  that,  if  we  suppose  two  beings  to  be  the  subjects  of  ho- 
liness ;  their  characters  cannot  be  more  diflferent  from  each  other, 
than  the  things  are,  which  are  here  declared  concerning  Christ. 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  describe  two,  the  most  distant,  charac- 
ters of  two,  the  most  distant,  holy  beines  ;  and  he  will  find  himself 
unable  to  place  them  farther  asunder,  than  these  two  characters  of 
Christ  are  placed.     Therefore, 

3dly.  These  two  characters  cannot  be  given  to  any  being,  possess- 
ed of  a  simple  nature. 

That  they  are  all  truly  said,  will  not  be  here  called  in  question. 
If  we  suppose  the  person,  of  whom  they  are  said,  to  be  only  God; 
we  shall  be  obliged  either  to  say,  with  the  Sabellians,  that  Christ 
was  no  other  than  God  manifesting  himself  in  one  particular  form ; 
or,  with  the  Patripassians,  that  the  Father  lived  here,  sufiered, 
and  died,  as  a  man ;  or,  with  the  Docetae,  that  Christ  was  Ood 
only;  that  his  appearance  as  a  man  was  an  illusion ;  that  he  had  a 
visionary  body ;  and  suffered  only  in  appearance  and  pretence ; 
while  Judas  Iscariot,  or  some  other  culprit,  was  crucified  in  his 
stead. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  same  simple  being  should  be 
set  up  from  everlasting,  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  ;  and  yet  be  bom  in  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Chreat :  Be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  and  yet  in- 
crease  in  wisdom,  ana  in  favour  with  God  and  man :  Create  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  /  and  yet  be  made  of  a  woman :  be  the  Law- 

SVer  to  the  Universe ;  and  yet  be  made  under  the  Law  :  Uphold  all 
ings  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  be  a  petitioner  for  the  daily 
supplies  of  his  wants,  and  the  protection  of  his  person :  Possess  all 
things,  and  yet  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head :  Know  all  things,  and 
yet  not  know  as,  if  we  adopt  the  common  interpretation,  we  must 
suppose  he  did  not  know,  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  : 
Be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  yet 
be  tried,  condeiined,  and  executed  by  men :  andie  m  the  form  of 
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Godj  and  justly  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Ood,  and  yet  be  a 
iervant,  a  man,  and  a  frail  and  dying  man. 

But  all  these  things,  ai^d  innumerable  others,  substantially  of  the 
same  nature,  in  both  respects,  are  declared  concerning  Christ. 
All,  also,  are  declared  by  God  himself.  They  are,  thererore,  true ; 
and  true,  in  the  natural,  obvious  sense.  Of  course,  they  are  woT' 
thy  of  all  acceptation. 

It  follows,  then;  that  Christ  is,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
Unitarians,  God  and  Man.  In  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  TTu 
Word  became  fleshy  and  dwelt  among  us.  Yet,  humble  as  were  the 
station  and  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared,  we  are  able  still  to 
behold  his  glory ^  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

3dly.  T%ere  are  three  important  facts^  recorded  concerning  Christ, 
in  which  he  differs  wholly  from  all  created  beings ,  and  which  merii 
the  attentive  consideration  of  every  serious  man. 

1 .  He  always  taught  in  his  oton  name  ;  even  when  altering,  and 
annulling  J  the  acknowledged  Word  of  God. 

Christ  came,  to  change  the  Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian ;  and 
accordingly  substituted  the  latter  for  me  former.  In  every  part  of 
this  employment  He  taught  in  his  own  name.  The  preceding  Pro- 
phets had  uniformly  introduced  their  Instructions  with  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  /  TTius  saith  Jehovah.  Christ,  inunediately  after  address* 
bg  his  consolations  to  his  disciples  by  way  of  preface,  introduces 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  foUow'me  manner :  Think  not  that 
I  cm  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :  that  is,  the  system  of 
Religion  in  the  Old  Testament :  /  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  &c.  This  phraseology  he  re- 
peats every  where  throughout  this  Sermon,  and  throughout  the  Gos- 
pel. Not  once  does  he  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  during  his  Min- 
istry ;  nor  teach  with  any  authority  except  his  own.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  authority,  which  he  actually  assumed,  was  equal 
in  his  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  to  that,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  hechanges, 
and  annuls,  both  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  same  manner  when  he  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in  the  way 
to  Damascus,  after  informing  Patu,  that  he  was  Jesus,  whom  heper* 
HcuUd,  he  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  sent  him  as  his  Apostle  to  them,  by  his  own  authority,  without 
appealing  to  any  other. 

As,  therefore,  the  authority,  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed ;  He,  who 
rightfully  assumed  it,  was  God. 

The  same  authority,  also,  Christ  assumed,  and  exhibited,  gener- 
ally, when  he  wnmght  miracles ;  and  he  never  makes  mention  of 
any  other. 

2.  The  Apostles  uniformly  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Christ  th 
their  preaching  and  miracles. 
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In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  says  St.  Peter  to  the  icipoteni  man, 

rise  1^,  and  walk. 

By  what  power^  said  the  Sanhedrim  to  Pe/cr  and  his  companions. 
Of  hy  what  name,  have  you  done  this  ?  that  is,  healed  the  impotent 
man  ?  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  answered  the  Apostle,  and  to  M 
the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  JiazareA^ 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Am» 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  Mneas,  said  V^w,  Je- 
sus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.  All  authority,  says  our  Saviour,  is 
delivered  to  me  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth,  As  my  Father  hath  eenl 
me,  so  send  I  you. 

Under  this  commission  the  Apostles  preached,  and  acted ;  and 
in  multiplied  instances  have  declared  to  us,  that  it  was  the  authori- 
ty of  God. 

A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for  them  all.  Mark 
xvi.  20,  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following* 
Amen. 

3.  In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Christ  recciveM 
the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  host,  both  singly  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father,  but  never  unites  in  them. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ever  called  upon  to  perform 
the  great  duty  of  all  creatures  to  praise  God,  or  to  pray  to  Him« 
Both  these  duties  Christ  performed  as  a  man,  when  here  on  earth } 
but  he  is  never  exhibited  as  performing  the  duty  of  praise  in 
Heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings  are  exhibited  as  mdlking  this 
their  constant  worship,  and  a  prime  part  of  their  duty.  But  amid 
all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  Christ  is  no  where  exhibited 
as  uniting  witn  them  in  this  duty ;  in  itself  so  delightful  to  a  virtuous 
mind,  and  so  naturally  and  obviously  obligatory  on  eveiy  rational 
being.  The  whole  multitude  of  samts  and  angels,  with  the  four 
living  ones  at  their  head,  join,  without  exception,  in  the  Heaven- 
ly song  ;  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But  the  only  part,  ever  attributed  to  Christ, 
is  to  be  united,  in  receiving  the  ascription,  together  with  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  :  for  the  ascription  is  made  to  Him  that  sittfith 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.* 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  to  make 
concerning  this  interesting  subject ;  and  exhibited  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  remarkable  phraseology  in  the  text* 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  other 
similar  passa^s  found  in  the  Scriptures :  such  as,  7%e  word  msi 
made  flesh  /  iTie  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fleshy  Ofwhom^  4# 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  ^  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy  &c* 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 
1st.  TTiis  doctrine  teaches  us,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  conde* 
scension  of  Christ. 
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In  this  light  it  is  consideired  bj  5^  Pmd  in  that  metnotable  pas- 
tage^  PhiL  ii.  5,  &c.  Let  this  mind  be  in  gau^  which  was  also  in 
CKrif I  Jesvs  ;  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God;  JBvi  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
Mf(m  htm  the  form  of  d  Servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men* 
No  Subject  {Resents  to  us  so  wonderful  an  example  of  condedcen- 
rion,  as  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  Nor  could  any  tact  fiH  our  minds 
with  the  same  astonishment,  were  it  not,  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  repeated  from  the  cradle,  and,  like  the  state  of  the 
leather,  rendered  an  object  of  perpetual  familiarity ;  a  thing,  al- 
most of  course,  in  the  ordinary  current  of  our  thoughts ;  by  unceas- 
ing inculcation. 

From  these  causes,  we  pass  it  without  serious  attention,  and,  even 
when  we  dwell  upon  it,  scarcely  realize  its  nature.  The  impres- 
aions,  which  it  makes  on  the  mind,  resemble  those,  made  on  the  eye 
of  stfch,  as  have  been  long  accustomed  to  them,  by  a  delightful 
landscape,  a  stupendous  cataract,  or  a  mountain,  which  loses  its 
summit  in  the  clouds.  At  the  view  of  these,  a  stranger  is  fixed  in 
exquisite  delight ;  and  has  all  his  thoughts  engrossed,  and  his  emo- 
tions absorbra,  by  the  wonderful  scene.  No  language  will  in  his 
Tiew  serve  to  describe,  and  no  picture  to  image,  on  the  one  hand 
the  beauty,  or  on  the  other  the  sublimity,  of  these  illustrious  ob- 
jects. To  do  them  justice  iii  his  representations,  and  to  spread 
fiiirly  before  others  the  views,  formed  of  them  by  his  own  mind,  he 
will' labour  in  thought,  select  and  refuse,  alternately,  the  language 
which  offers  itself,  and  will  at  last  sit  down,  discouraged,  without  a 
iope  of  bein^  able  to  render  his  conceptions  visible  to  other  eyes,  or 
to  do  any  thmg  like  jifetice  to  what  was  so  magnificent  in  the  view 
of  his  own.  Those,  in  the  mean  time,  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
aeishbourhood  of  the  saijie  objects,  will,  in  many,  though  not  indeed 
fai  sul  instances,  survey  them  without  emotion,  and  even  without  at- 
tention ;  apparently  as  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  the 
horses  which  they  ride,  or  the  oxen  which  they  drive. 

Such  seem,  but  too  commonly,  to  be  the  views,  formed  by  most 
■Kn  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  and  such  the  insensibili- 
ty, with  which  it  is  but  too  generally  regarded.  Even  Christians, 
hke  their  predecessors,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  are,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  /00/9  in  this  respect,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  or 
even  to  realize. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment  at  least,  lay  aside  these  obtuse  views, 
these  eyes  which  are  dull  of  seeing,  these  hearts  too  gross  to  under 
Hand.    Let  us  shake  off  the  tdrpor  which  b^nulnbs  our  frame,  and 
rouse  ourselves  to  perception  and  feeling.    Let  us  regard  this  won- 
derful subject  with  common  justice,  and  common  candour. 

The  glorious  Person,  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  designated  by  thtf 
appellation,  ^^Asyogness,  (nrthe  Woid  of  God,  /n  the  begifwinS 
tntdttd  the  heavens  dnd  the  earth;  &md  said,  Let  there  be  light,  asid 
Atfv  vat  light;  Let  there  b^  a  firmament,  and  there  was  a  firma* 
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iiMfif.  His  hand  also  lighted  up  the  flame  of  the  sun,  and  kindled 
the  stars.  He  upholds  the  Universe  by  the  word  of  his  pomtr ; 
•nd  preserves  oraer  and  regularity  throughout  all  the  parts  of  this 
amazing  system* 

In  the  Heavens  he  shines  with  inexpressible  splendour.  On  the 
earth  he  lives,  and  works,  provides  and  sustains,  and  satisfies  the 
wants  of  every  living  thing.  Throughout  immensity,  He  quickens 
into  life,  action,  and  enjoyment,  the  mnumerable  multitudes  of  In- 
telligent beings.  The  universe,  which  he  made,  he  also  governs. 
The  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  rolls  through  the  infinite 
expanse  with  an  Almighty  and  unwearied  hand;  and  preserves 
them  in  their  respective  places  and  motions  with  Unerring  narmony. 
From  the  vast  storehouse  of  his  bounty  he  feeds  and  clothes  the  end- 
less millions  whom  his  hand  has  made ;  and  from  the  riches  of  his  own 
unchangeable  Mind  informs  the  inniunerable  host  of  Intelligent 
creatures  with  ever-improving  virtue,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  all 
these  he  allots  the  respective  parts,  whicn  they  are  qualified  toad 
in  the  boundless  system  of  good,  which  his  wisdom  contrived,  and 
his  power  has  beeun  to  execute ;  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  beine  useful  in  his  eternal  kingdom ;  and  thus  prepares  them  to 
be  amiaole  and  excellent  in  his  sight,  and  instruments  of  perpetually 
increasing  good  to  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  kingdom  he  sits  upon  a  throne  high 
and  lifted  tip,  far  exailed  above  all  heavens  ;  surveys  with  an  m- 
tuitive  view,  and  with  divine  complacency,  the  amadng  work 
which  his  voice  has  called  into  being ;  and  beholds  it  increasing 
without  intermission  in  happiness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  ao- 
vancin^,  with  a  regular  progress,  towards  Consummate  glory  and 
perfection. 

Although  he  is  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  things 
suing  he  eiveth  unto  all  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things  ;  Yet  before 
him  Angels  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  The  four  Living  ones  rest 
not  day  nor  nighty  crying^  Holy^  holy,  holy^  Lord  God  Almighty^ 
wh9  wast^  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host,  the  number  of  whom  is  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  unite  in  the  ever- 
lasting song,  JB/e^Wn^,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

From  this  stupendous  height  of  greatness  and  enjoyment,  this 
Divine  Person,  passing  all  the  bounds  between  God  and  Man, 
between  the  Infinite  Mind  and  lifeless  matter,  imited  himself  to 
man  who  is  but  a  worm^  assumed  to  himself  a  human  soul,  and  a 
human  body;  and  in  a  manner,  incomprehensible  by  us,  and  not 
improbably  by  all  other  creatures,  became  thenceforth  God-Man^ 
inseparably  united  in  one  most  wonderfiil  and  mysterious  Person. 
Of  this  singular  act  the  end  was  not  less  dorious,  than  the.«el 
itielf  was  amazing.     It  was  to  save  a  race  of  rebellious  creatureti 
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whom  he  needed  not,  from  misery  and  ruin ;  of  creatures,  whom  with 
a  word  he  could  have  returned  to  their  original  nothing,  and  whose 
places  with  another  word  he  could  have  filled  with  equal  or  greater 
numbers,  at  his  pleasure ;  all  obedient,  faithful,  and  happy.  I  shall 
not,  however,  dwell  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time*  Occasions 
still  more  appropriate  will  hereafter  bring  it  up  to  view.  The  sin- 
gle point  on  which  I  would  now  insist,  is  the  infinite  condescension 
of  Christ.  This  glorious  person  hwnbled  himself  j  to  behold  the  thing$ 
which  are  done  wider  the  sun. 

How  much  more  when  he  came  firom  his  high  and  holy  place  to 
dwell  beneath  that  sun,  and  take  up  his  residence  on  his  K>ot-stool ! 
All  this,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  do.  He  emptied  himself  j  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness 
of  men. 

What  were  the  views  which  Angels  formed  of  this  new  and  as- 
tonishing event?  Easilv  may  we  imagine,  that  all  heaven  was  lost 
in  wonder,  and  buried  in  silence,  to  behold  this  transition  from 
infinite  glory  to  supreme  humiliation,  fix)m  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse to  a  tenement  of  clay.  How  instinctively  ought  we,  uniting 
with  Angels  in  the  same  views  and  the  same  emotions,  to  beholoi 
wonder,  and  adore ! 

2dly .  What  a  pattern  of  condescension  is  here  set  before  us  for  cur 
imitation!  St.  Pau/ makes  this  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration :  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  says  he  to  the  Plulip- 
pians,  which  was  also  in  Christ. 

Condescension  is  here  enforced  on  the  race  of  man  with  an  au- 
thority, and  example,  Uterally  infinite.  The  Divine  Wisdom  diet" 
tated  the  condescension  of  Christ ;  and  the  Divine  Goodness 
carried  it  into  execution.  In  it  we  see  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Infinite  Mind  is  pleased  to  act ;  and  which  boundless  Excellence 
approves,  and  loves.  This,  then,  is  a  character  and  conduct,  to 
which  we  are  urged  by  the  highest  of  all  considerations,  the  ap- 
probation, and  example  of  God.  Would  we,  then,  be  like  God; 
would  we  be  perfect  as  He  is  perfect^  would  we  obtain  his  appro- 
bation ;  would  we  inherit  the  olessings,  which  he  confers  on  those 
who  are  approved  by  him ;  would  we  become  really  excellent  and 
lovely  ;  we  shall  give  all  diligence,  that  the  same  mind  may  he  m 
us,  which  was  also  in  Christ.  We  shall  condescend  to  men  of  low 
degree;  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart;  be  satisfied  with  humble 
stations,  offices,  and  employments ;  and  feel,  that  no  human  in- 
terest is  beneath  our  notice,  and  no  human  business  unfit  for  us 
to  perform,  when  we  are  called  to  perform  it,  and  when  others  by 
the  performance  can  be  relieved,  disposed  to  virtue,  or  made 
happy. 

Dili  how  difierent  is  the  usual  conduct;  and  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  Man !  All  men  sigh  to  be  rich ;  and  none  are  contented 
with  humble  circumstances.  All  men^int  to  be  great ;  and  none 
are  satisfied  with  a  lowly  condition.    The  rich  despise  the  poor  * 
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the  great  trample  on  the  smalL  When  we  become  rich,  we  sigh 
for  acjditional  riches.  When  we  become  great,  we  toil,  and  watch, 
and  weary  ourselves  through  Ufe,  to  become  greater*  All,  beneath 
OS  in  these  mere  accidents,  we  overlook,  contemn,  insult,  and  style 
the  dirt  and  scum  of  the  earth. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  became,  voluntarily,  not  only  a  man, 
but  a  poor  man;  a  lowly  man;  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  humble 
in  his  station ;  without  place,  or  power,  or  wealth ;  and  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  without  them  all.  His  firicnds,  his  disciples,  his 
Apostles,  were  selected  from  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he  alleged 
it  as  one  unanswerable  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  by  him  /Ae 
foar  had  the  Oospel  preached  unio  them^  This  was  the  character 
c(  Hhn,  whom  Angels  worship,  and  whom  the  Universe  obeys. 

Christ  descended  to  these  lowly  men,  and  to  these  humble  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  throne  of  the  heavens*  Shall  not  we,  then,  be 
willing  to  let  ourselves  down  from  the  side,  or  even  the  summit,  of 
our  mole-hill,  to  visit  our  fellow-emmets  at  the  bottom?  How  small 
the  descent  at  the  utmost!  How  silly,  how  base,  how  contradictory 
to  common  sense,  the  pride,  which  refuses  to  make  it ! 

Often,  very  often,  the  men,  whom  we  despise  as  gready  beneath 
us,  are  better,  wiser,  and  more  excellent  in  the  sight  of  God,  than 
-ourselves.  Always  we  are  o4ious  to  him,  and  contemptible  in  the 
eye  of  Reason,  for  this  very  pride.  Let  every  proud  man,  then, 
feel,  that  for  this  very  character,  which  he  so  fon(Hy  cherishes,  he 
is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  jusdy  contemptible  in  that  of 
men ;  that  the  character,  which  he  despises,  is  the  very  character 
in  which  Christ  chose  to  appear ;  and  that  the  men,  whom  he  treats 
with  abuse  and  insolence,  are  of  that  very  class,  out  of  which 
Christ  selected  his  friends  and  Apostles. 
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ItAiAB  liiL  10— 19/^fi^fi  tkou  9^o^i  Mdb  Ml  ton/  M  qjfefingfif  itn,  Ae  «iUU2  im 
JHt  M$d;  k$  MM  prolong  hit  days,  and  tke  jpUtmtre  of  iheiird  Miallprotpor  m 
Aiff  hifmi.  He  Mil  tee  of  the  travail  of  hu  toul,  and  Mudl  be  uUitfied :  by  Att 
knowhige  thaU  my  rMUout  Servant  juttify  nutny  ;  for  he  tkall  bear  ihmr  tiM» 
fmUts,  Therefore  trilii  divide  him  a  portion  wUk  the  great,  and  he  thall  divide^, 
tke ^poU  mlh  tke  tlrong;  beeaute  he  hath  poured  oiU  hit  tout  unto  death  ;  and  ho 
woM  numbered  tpith  tSe  trantgreuore ;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  md 
tn^ereeanon  for  the  trantgretvort. 


**MkU  JMt/  ihall  make  a  propitialory  ft^erijiee,  ho  ehall  tee  a  teed,  which  thall  prO' 
fn^  thitir  dOMM  ;  an4  the  graeiout  purpote  of  Jihotab  thall  promer  in  hit  handt, 
Qfthe  travatlofhit  toul  ie  thall  tee  (the  fruit)  and  be  tatitfiid :  by  the  knowhdfa 
of  him  MuiH  my  Servant  futtifif  many  ;  for  the  punithment  of  their  iniqm$ie$'Tut 
thaU  bear.    Therefore  Uf%U  /  ditlrihute  to  him  the  many  for  hit  portion  ;  attd  tjkot 

Siighty  people  thall  he  thare  for  hit  tpoil :  beeaute  he  vowed  out  hit  toul  unto 
ealh,  and  vat  numbered  with  the  trantgrettort :  and  he  bare  the  tin  of  mamy^ 
and  made  intereettion  for  the  trantgrettort,*' 

In  the  first  cbapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  I^hesiam^  St.  Pa»l 
declares,  that  God  hath  chosen  us  in  Christy  be/ore  the  ybi«»d<i(t<n 
of  the  world;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  ehildrmi^ 
iy  Jesus  Christ j  to  himself;  according  to  the  good  pleasittr^  fff  Ami 
will;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  halh  flKHfo 
us  accepted  in  the  &loved» 

The  manner,  in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  and  ia  whic^ 
the  purposes  of  it  were  accomplished,  is  recorded  ii;i  the  te^j^t^ 
The  Person,  who  speaks  in  the  text,  is  unquestionably  Gox^  ib^, 
Father;  as  is  evident  from  the  feet,  that  he  calls  Chmt  ip  th^t 
11th  verse  my  Servant.  The  Context,  as  you  well  know,  is  an 
eminent  and  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  birth,  life,  ajQ4 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  has  been  acknowleoged  as  such,  3Q  tvf 
as  my  information  extends,  by  both  the  Jewish  and  Chmtiaw 
churches  universally,  in  every  age,  since  it  was  written.  AIpiqsI 
the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  his  humiliation  a^ 
sufibrings^  described  with  such  a  degree  of  minuteness^  aod  exact-> 
Bess,  as  to  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  history,  thj^  of  8^ 
prophecy. 

In  the  text,  a  covenant  is  made,  on  the  part  of  the  %>eaker» 
with  the  Person  of  whom  he  speaks }  or,  on  the  part  of  Qot^  |be 
Father,  with  the  Son*  Ib  the  tenth  verse,  the  first  of  the  text,^  it 
i»  procNosed,  conditionally,  in  the  following  tefms :  Wksn.  tht^  sMt 
muceilsu, Milan  qffemmgfor  nn,  h&  slml  h$  bn  seci^;  h».  shqJB^ 
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wrolong  his  days  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hand*  In  the  translaUon  of  Bishop  Lowth^  which  differs  from  the 
common  one  only  by  being  more  correct  and  explicit,  it  is,  "  If 
his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  he  shall  see  a  seed  whidi 
shall  prolong  their  days  ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands.^^  The  difference  lies,  principally,  in  the 
second  clause,  "  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  their 
days."  It  could  not,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  promised,  as  a 
•  reward  to  Christ  for  his  sufferings,  that,  in  any  sense,  he  shotUd 
.  prolong  his  own  days ;  but  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  that 
Ae  should  see  a  seed,  which,  in  a  sense  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
should  prolong  their  days.  The  days  of  Him,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be' 
ginning  and  the  ending,  could  not  in  any  sense  be  pmlonged  in 
consequence  of  his  sufferings,  or  of  any  other  possible  event. 
The  word  his,  supplied  by  the  Translators,  is  supplied  errone- 
ously: since  in  the  present  translation  it  presents  a  meaning, 
which  plainly  cannot  be  admitted.  The  justice  of  these  remarks 
will  be  further  evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  covenant  in 
the  eleventh  verse.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  Scm/;  that  is, 
as  explained  by  Lowth, ''  Of  the  travail  of  his  Soul  he  shall  see  the 
fruit  and  be  satisfied  ;^^  By  his  knowledge,  or  as  Lowth  more  cor- 
recdy  renders  it,  "  By  the  knowledge  of  him,  shall  my  Servant  ju^^ 
tify  many.^^  The  justification  of  the  many,  here  spoken  of,  con- 
nected  with  its  consequences,  is  the  very  reward,  promised  in  the 
preceding  verse,  in  the  words.  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  pro- 
long thnr  days  :  and  here  the  reward,  promised,  is  no  other,  than 
the  justification  and  consequent  eternal  life  of  those,  who  should 
become  interested  in  his  death* 

Still  further  is  this  interpretation  evinced  to  be  just  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  promise  in  the  twelfth  verse ;  or  third  of  the  text ; 
Therefore  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death ;  or,  as  more  happily  renderediy  Bishop  Lowth,  There- 
fore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  /  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil,  because  he  poured  out  his 
soid  unto  death.  It  is  not  true,  that  Christ  has  a  portion  divided  to 
him  with  the  great,  or  a  spoil  divided  to  him  with  the  strong.  He 
trod  the  winepress  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him* 
Nor  is  there  any  one  to  share  with  him  the  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  sufferings,  and  the  reward,  alike* 
Accordingly,  in  the  Septuagint  this  passage  is  rendered,  "  For  this 
cause  shall  he  receive  many  for  his  inheritance,  and  shall  shart 
spoils  of  the  strong  J*^ 

Finally,  the  same  thing  is  abundantly  evinced  in  Psalm  Ixxxix  \ 
where,  also,  the  same  covenant  is  recorded.  Once  have  I  sworn 
bv  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  en^^ 
mure  for  ever^  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.     And  again,  Hit 
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seed  also  tdUI  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days 
of  Heaven.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  passages  the  re- 
ward^  promisedj  to  Christy  consists  in  giving  persons  to  him^  as 
seed^  the  many  ;  the  mighty  people.  These  are  undoubtedly  no 
Other  than  the  general  assernbly  and  church  of  the  first  horn  /  styled 
elsewhere  the  children  of  God  ;  little  children^  sons  and  daughters. 
They  are  his  own  people ;  those,  in  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  proper- 
ty ;  persons  justified,  who  in  this  manner  have  become  his  portion) 
his  spoil )  his  seed.  The  reward  of  his  suflferings,  here  promised, 
is  to  consist  of  these. 

It  is  not  however,  to  consist  in  the  persons  only,  but  in  their 
circumstances  also*  It  is  not  promised,  merely,  that  they  shall 
be  given  to  him  as  a  possession,  but  that  they  shall  be  given 
to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner;  attended  with  one  circumstance, 
at  least,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Promiser  was  considered,  as 
materially  important  to  the  nature  of  the  gift*  He  shall  see  a 
seedy  which  shall  prolong  their  days ;  or,  as  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  shall  endure  for  ever.  The  meaning  of  this  phraseology 
IS  to  be  sought  in  th^  use  of  it,  in  parallel  passages,  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  15th  Psalm^  David  inquires.  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  and  im- 
mediately answers,  He  that  walketh  uprightly^  and  worketh  right" 
eousntss.  In  the  49th  Psalm  and  12th  verse^  he  says  of  the  wicked, 
Thaty  being  in  honour^  they  abide  not^  but  are  like  the  beasts  that 
perish.  In  the  125th  Psalm  and  1st  verse^  he  says,  They  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed^  but 
ahideth  for  ever.  In  John  10th  and  15th,  our  Saviour  saith  to  his 
disciples,  If  ye  keep  my  commandments^  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love, 
even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father'* s  commandments^  and  abide  in  his 
love.  In  1st  of  John  2d  and  17th,  it  is  said.  And  the  world passeth 
away^  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ever.  In  Psalm  102d  and  28th,  it  is  said.  The  children  of  thy 
servants  shall  continue^  and  their  seed  shall  be  e'stablished  before  thee. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  under 
consideration.  To  prolong  their  days,  To  endure  for  erer,  is  to 
abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  in  his  holy  hill,  in  the  heavens  ;  to 
abide  in  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he  abides  in  his  Father'^s  love,  for 
ever :  to  abide,  when  the  World  has  passed  away,  and  the  lust  there- 
of:  to  be  established  before  God,  or  in  his  presence.  In  a  word,  it 
is  to  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  consider  as  abiding,  endur^ 
ing,  and  being  established ;  whenever  this  language  is  applied  to 
men.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  xoicked  are  said  to  be  cut  off,  and  to 
perish  y  to  be  as  the  grass,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  no  more  ;  and  their 
candle  is  said  to  so  out.  This  part  of  the  promise,  then,  is  no  other, 
than  that  the  seed  of  Christ  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  from  the  89th  Psalm,  ah  additional 
promise  is  ipacte  in  the  same  covenant.    It  is  there  said,  thai  his 
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tied  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne,  that  is,  his  dominion 
over  them  particularly,  as  the  days  of  heaven.  The  same  thing  is 
also  covenanted,  in  different  phraseology,  in  Isaiah  ix«  6th  and 
7th,  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his'  shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful  J  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  Goj>,  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  of  the  increase 
of  his  government,  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end*  Here  we  are 
taught,  that,  of  the  increase  of  the  government  of  Christ,  that  is,  ot 
its  splendour  and  glory,  and  of  the  peace,  or  prosperity,  of  his  sub- 
jects, accomplished  by  it,  there  shall  be  no  end :  in  other  words, 
that  the  glory  of  his  government,  and  the  happiness  of  his  churchy 
shall  increase  for  ever. 

The  condition,  on  his  part,  to  which  these  rewaixis  are  promised, 
is  that  he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  or  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  Another  condition  is  also  specified,  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  the  reward,  in  the  last  verse :  and  therefore  was  undoubt- 
edly included,  although  not  expressed,  in  the  two  former  verses. 
This  is,  that  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors* 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Mediation 
of  Christ,  arawn  out  in  the  essential  particulars  :  his  humiliationj 
atonement,  and  intercession.  The  reward  also,  that  is,  the  great 
object,  which  was  his  inducement  to  undertake  this  Mediation,  is 
distinctly  expressed :  viz.  that  he  should  see  a  seed,  which  shofuld 
prolong  their  days,  and  that  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah 
should  prosper  in  his  hands*  This  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
by  St*  Paul  styled  the  joy,  set  before  him  ;  that  is,  set  before  him 
in  this  promise,  or  covenant ;  for  which,  he  informs  us,  Christ  en» 
dured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 

In  the  text,  also,  we  are  taught  the  means,  by  which,  on  their 
part,  mankind  become  his  seed,  expressed  in  the  following  declara- 
tion :    By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  many. 
By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here,  we  are  unquestionably  to  under- 
stand that  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  hath  sent,  which  in  John  17th  and  3d  he  declares  to  be  life 
eternal ;  and  which  in  the  8th  verse  he  speaks  of  as  being  the 
same  with  evangelical  faith.     They  have  known  surely,  that  I  have 
come  out  from  thee  /  and  they  have  believed,  that  thou  didst  send  me* 
By  this  faith,  as  you  well  know,  we  are  abundantly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  justified.     The  declaration  of  Paul  to  Peter, 
when,  at  Antioch,  Ac  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  through 
fear  of  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
blamed,  may  stanH  in  the  place  of  all  other  passages  on  this  point. 
We,  who  are  Jews,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  biU  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we,  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  ofthe  Lam :  for 
cy  ike  works  ofthe  law  nojlesh  shall  be  justified.     The  faith  ofike 
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Oosptl  isj  therefore^  the  knowledge^  by  which^  it  is  said  in  the  text^ 
Christ  shall  justify  many.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  knowUdge 
here,  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  it  involves  views  so  just,  extensive^ 
and  firmly  established  concerning  this  glorious  Person :  Whereas, 
in  the  same  mind  no  such  views  existed,  antecedently  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faith.  For  Christ,  like  every  other  spiritual  object,  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned. 

All  these  things,  also,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  cove*' 
nani.  To  this  covenant,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two  parties : 
God,  who  promises,  and  his  Servant,  who  was  to  justify  many.  A 
condition  is  specified,  to  which  is  annexed  a  promise  of  reward. 
The  condition  is,  that  Christ  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
fm,  and  make  intercession  for  the  transgressors  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
execute  the  whole  office  of  a  Priest  for  mankind.  The  reward  is, 
that  he  should  receive  the  many  for  his  portion  j  and  that  they  should 
prolong  their  days^  or  endure  for  ever.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
covenant,  on  the  part  of  God  the  Father,  like  that  made  with 
.YooA,  and  that  made  with  Abraham^  and  various  others  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  -the  89th  Psalm  exhibited,  as  a  promissory 
oath :  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  roill  not  lie  unto 
David;  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  long  as 
the  Sun. 

I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  explanation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  this  manner ;  or 
with  a  reference  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of  it ;  and  because  I 
believed,  that  a  minute  examination  was  necessary  to  a  distinct  and 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  text  contains  the  following 
doctrine.  That  God  the  Father  entered  into  a  Covenant  with  Christy 
in  which  he  promised  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a  Pro- 
pitiatioiSif  and  Intercessor,  for  sinners,  as  a  reward  of  his  labours  and 
suffering,  the  future  possession  of  a  Church,  which  under  hisgovem^ 
ment  should  be  glorious  and  happy  for  ever. 

Concerning  this  Covenant,  usually  called  the  Covenant  of  JR«- 
demption,  I  make  the  following  observations. 
1st.  This  Covenant  zoas  mcidefrom  Eternity, 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Pan/, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  fellow-christians,  says.  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  IjQMd  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  ua 
with  all  spiritual  blessings' fmheavenly  places,  in,  or  through  Christ, 
according  as  he  hath  ckiicnus  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame,  before  him  in 
love;    having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  bu 
Jesus  Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will. 
Id  this  passage  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  blesses  his  Church, 
or  Christians,  with  all  spiritual  blessines ;  or,  as  in  the  Original, 
wilk  every  spiritual  blessing;  through  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world :  and  that  he 
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has  predestinated  us,  particularly,  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
unto  himself,  through  Christ  also.  This  choice  of  his  church,  then, 
this  predestination  of  it  to  the  adoption  of  children  through  Christ, 
existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  choice,  this 
predestination  of  the  church  to  the  adoption  of  children  unto  him- 
self, through  Christ,  is  the  very  same  thing  which,  in  another  form, 
is  declared  in  the  text.  The  covenant,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
therefore  a  transaction,  existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
or,  as  this  phraseology  uniformly  means  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
Eternity. 

The  text  itself  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ* 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  recorded  in  it,  was 
then  first  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  God  ;  or  that  he,  with  wham 
Iff  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  tumitig,  changed  his  mind  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah  concerning  this  mighty  object.  Ifany  person  should 
be  at  a  los.s  concerning  tnis  fact,  let  him  remember,  that  this  cove- 
nant contains  the  very  same  promises,  which  were  made  to  Davidj 
Abraham^  and  our  first  parents ;  to  all  of  whom  the  same  wonder- 
ful transaction  was,  in  terms  less  explicit,  disclosed.  The  transac- 
tion itself,  and  the  objects  which  it  involved,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  providence  of  God  towards  this 
world.  It  cannot,  tnerefore,  be  oelieved,  that  it  was  left  unpro- 
vided for,  when  the  ^system  was  originally  formed.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  object,  which  was  chiefly  in  view,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  was  an  original  part  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  St, 
Peter  says,  concerning  Christ,  that  he  was  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ^  and  St.  John  calls  him  the  Lamb^  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  Christ  himself,  at  the  day 
of  Judgment,  styles  the  state  of  glory  and  happiness,  destined  for 
the  righteous,  the  kingdom,  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom prepar' 
td  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  kingdom, 
and  the  Church,  which  inherits  it,  is  the  very  subject  of  the  cove- 
nant, contained  in  the  text. 

2dly.  This  covenant  wasVie  basis,  on  which  was  founded  the  whole 
system  cf  providential  dispensations  towards  the  Church. 

Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mediation  of  Christ ;  his  incar- 
nation, hfe,  preaching,  miracles,  humiliation,  sufierings,  and  glo- 
rification. Out  of  this  covenant  aro^  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace ;  who  came  into  the  world,  »^ execute  the  purposes  of 
Christ's  redemption.  Out  of  this  c^lnant  arose  the  Gospel ;  or 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Ncw'Testament,  which  that  Spirit , 
taught  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  which  communicates  to 
us  all  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  will  of  God,  con- 
•ceming  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Out  of  this  covenant  arise  the 
renovation  and  purification  of  the  human  soul ;  the  light,  comfort, 
peace,  hope,  ana  joy,  which  it  receives  in  the  present  world;  Aid, 
in  the  end^  its  admission  into  the  heavens.    Finally,  out  of  this 
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covenant  will  arise  the  glory,  peace,  and  happiness,  which  will  be 
found  in  that  pure  and  exalted  world  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
Jirst  bom.    All  these,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  them,  result, 
obviously,  from  the  wonderful  transaction,  recorded  in  the  text. 

3dly.  The  Church,  thus  promised  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his 
mediation^  is  formed  of  a  great  multitude  of  mankind. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inquire,  at  the  present  time, 
either  in  what  manner  this  multitude  will  be  gathered,  or  of  whom 
it  will  be  composed.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  assertion,  which  I  have  made,  is  expressly  contained  in  the 
text.  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  Many.  1 
will  distribute  the  Many  to  him  for  his  portion,  and  the  Mighty  peo- 
ple, that  is,  a  great  multitude,  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil.  Accord- 
ingly, St.  John  informs  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a  great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ^  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

Afhly.  In  this  covenant  a  reward  was  promised  to  Christ,  «ijJJ- 
citntly  great  to  induce  him  to  undergo  all  the  humiliatioti  and  suffer- 
ings  of  his  Mediatorial  character. 

This  we  know  by  the  fact.  In  accordance  with  this  covenant 
he  actually  assumed  this  character,  and  voluntarily  underwent  all 
its  sufferings.  But,  were  we  at  a  loss  concerning  this  subject 
otherwise ;  we  are  direcdy  assured  by  St,  Paul,  that  Christ,  for 
the  jby,  seth£fore  him,  endured  the  cross j  gnd  despised  the  shame. 
What  thejHB|t]Jhrist  was,  he  himself  has,  I  apprehend,  express- 
ly declare^B  us  in  the  8th  chapter  of  l!^roverbs.  His  words  are, 
PThen  he  apJSoin^ed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  him, 
as  one  brought  up  with  him  ;  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  al- 
way  before  him ;  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  and 
my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men :  that  is,  with  his  Church  ; 
ihe  glorious  reward,  which  was  promised  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. ^  % 

From  these  summary  observations,  concerning  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption,  I  derive,  oy  way  of  inference,  the  following 

-A. 

REMARKS. 

ft 

In  the  1st  place.  The  salvation  of  the  Cfiurch  of  God,  that  is,  of 
all  righteous  men,  was  an  originhl  part  of  the  system  of  God^s 
providence  towards  the  inhabitants^/  this  world. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse,  are 
just;  then  it  follows  by  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  salvation 
of  the  righteous,  or  of  ||r^ho  will  be  ultimately  saved,  was  con- 
templated, and  resolveaon,  by  God,  from  the  beginning,  or  firom 
everlasting.     It  was,  also,  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  Covenant 
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between  the  Father  and  the  Son.    It  was  not,  therefore,  in  any 
aense  a  thing,  which  grew  out  of  a  contingena/^  according  to  the 
scheme  of  JJr.  Price  and  others ;  a  remedy,  provided  for  evils  tm- 
fortsten;  a  thing,  grafted  upon  the  fall  of  man,  which  they  consid- 
er as  an  accident,  springing  out  of  that  liberty  of  contingency, 
which  they  suppose  mdispensable  to  the  free  volitions  of  a  moral 
being.     St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  God,  the  Father,  created  all  things 
6y  Jesus  Christ  /  to  the  intent^  that  now  unto  principalities ,  and 
ptmersj  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church,  the  man' 
if  old  wisdom  of  God :  According  to  the  eternal  purpose,  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.     Here  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  create  all 
things  by  him,  to  the  intent  that  principalities  and  powers  might 
knoWf  by  means  of  the  Church,  that  is,  by  means  of  nis  dispensa- 
tions to  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.     Of  course,  th*. 
existence  of  the  Church  was  an  essential  part  of  his  eternal  purpose. 
Of  course,  also,  the  existence  of  the  church  was  foreknown,  and 
resolved  on,  as  a  part  of  this  purpose.     Its  existence,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  contingent;  in  no  sense  accidental  5  in  no  sense 
dependent  on  any  thing,  by  which  it  could  be  prevented.     In  ac- 
cordance with  this  declaration,  St.  Paul  say^,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  Who 
hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
9ur  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us,  before  the  world  began.     In  this  passage  Christians  are 
said  to  be  saved  according  to  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God,  given 
to  them,  in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  the  Apostle,  before  the 
world  began}  that  is,  in  simpler  language,  resolved  on,  established 
for  them,  eiven  in  the  counsels  of  God  ;  so  as  to  hajtf^defeasible 
by  any  subsequent  event.     Thus  is  this  passage  e^Kned  in  the 
corresponding  one  of  Titus  1st  and  2d,  in  the  hope  external  life, 
which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.     Here 
the  grace  and  salvation,  said  in  the  passage,  last  quoted,  to  be  giv- 
en, is  called  eternal  life,  and  is  declared  to  be  promised  before  the 
world  began.     The  existence  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  life  of  its 
members,  and  the  grace  by  jfhich  that  life  is  attained,  were  all 

Eromised  before  the  world  began :  promised,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
Jovenant  which  we  have  been  contemplating ;  and  plainly  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  providential  system,  relating  unmediately  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world. 

2dly.  The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  Qertain. 
If  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  was  an  original,  and  essential 
part  of  the  providential  system ;  if  it  was  contemplated,  purposed, 
and  resolved  on ;  if  it  was  promjjsed  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his 
labours  and  sufferings  ;  if  it  was  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  in  a  covenant  with  the  Son  ;  then  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that 
it  cannot  fail ;  but  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  The  language 
of  God  on  this  subject  is.  My  counsel  shM  stand,  and  I  will  do  alt 
^pleasure. 
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As  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  thus  certain ;  the  salvation  of 
every  righteous  man  is  for  the  same  reason  equally  certain.  Every 
righteous  man  is  a  part  of  the  church;  one  of  the  Many^  thus 
promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  and  assured  of 
the  certain  attainment  of  eternal  life  by  the  unchangeable  promise 
of  God*  Let  no  such  man  indulge  a  moment's  apprehension,  that 
he  shall  be  forgotten  of  God,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  death,  or  at 
the  resurrection,  or  at  the  judgment,  or  at  the  final  entrance  of  the 
Church  into  Heaven*  He,  who  has  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciple,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple ;  he,  who  has  consecrated  two 
mites  to  the  service  of  God  ;  he,  who  has  willincly  befriended  the 
least  of  Ciiristh  brethren,  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  reward* 

Sdly.  We  are  taught  by  this  doctrine,  that  the  Mediation  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  complete  foundation  for  our  acceptance  with  God. 

The  Mediation  of  Christ  was  the  condition  of  our  acceptance, 
which  God  himself  proposed,  and  proceeding  from  bis  own  good 

Eleasure.  It  was,  therefore,  originally,  and  absolutely,  pleasing  to 
im.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  alway,  and  equally,  pleasing.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
left  to  the  necessity  of  debating,-  or  even  inquiring,  whether  the 
satis&ction  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  that  is,  whether  there 
is  a  quantum  of  merit,  mathematically  estimated ;  on  which  every 
man  may  rely,  because  it  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  to  any  definite,  or 
supposed  limit.  Independently  of  all  discussions  of  this  nature, 
every  man  is  assured,  that,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  covenant  by 
becoming  one  of  the  seed,  or  followers,  of  Christ,  by  possessing 
that  knowledge,  or  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  justification ;  he 
will  certainly,  also,  be  accepted  of  God  ;  as  being  one  of  those,, 
whom  this  promise  included. 

The  number,  and  the  greatness,  of  the  sms,  committed  by  atiy 
man,  and  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  he  has  accumulated,  however 
discouraging,  or  overwhelming,  it  may  prove  in  the  hour  of  deep 
contrition,  ought  in  no  wise  to  persuade  the  penitent  to  doubt,  even 
for  a  moment,  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  an  expiation  for  him. 
One  sin,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  admitting  of  no 
atonement :  viz.  blasphemy  against  the  noly  Ghost,  Others  are  in- 
deed exhibited  as  peculiarly  dangerous ;  because,  acquiring  pecu- 
liar strength  by  habit,  they  conduct  men,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
final  impenitence  and  immoveable  hardness  of  heart.  But  none  of 
these  is  declared  to  be  in  itself,  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
For  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  repentance  never  existed.  He 
therefore,  who  has  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
feith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  repentance  towards  God,  has  equal  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  his  soul  accepted, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  all 
others  who  are  like  him. 

With  the  same  confidence  may  the  anxious,  trembling  sinner 
vdy  on  the  same  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  his  own  future  ac 
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ceptance  with  God.  The  language  of  God  on  this  subject  is,  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me,  that  is,  in  this  manner,  vnlllin  no  wise  cast  on/* 
The  sole  concern  of  every  sinner  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  attain- 
ment of  this  evangelical  character ;  the  very  thing,  which  is  intend- 
ed by  coming  to  (jod;  and  not  curious  inquiries,  nor  anxious 
<k>ubts,  concerning  a  point,  so  easily  settled  in  this  manner,  and  so 
clearly  decided  by  the  Scriptures. 

4thly.  7%e  salvation  of  the  Church  is  here  shown  to  be  an  object 
of  inestimable. greatness  and  importance. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that  this  event  was  a  primary  part 
of  the  providential  system  of  God  towards  mankind,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
aees  of  Eternity.     For  the  accomplishment  of  it,  as  one  primary 
object,  this  world  was  created ;  and  a  mysterious  and  most  won- 
derful system  of  Providence  carried  into  execution.     For  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  be  bom,  to 
lead  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  to 
be  buried  in  the  tomb.     For  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  into  Heaven ;  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  and  makes  an  un- 
ceasing and  effectual  intercession.     For  the  same  end  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  came  into  the  world  on  a  divine  and  benevolent  mission ; 
and  here  renews  and  purifies  the  souls  of  men,  and  conducts  them 
to  the  heavenly  worla.     For  the  same  end  the  world  itself  will  be 
consumed  with  fire ;  the  visible  heavens  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise  ;  they  that  are  in  the  graves  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
€ind  come  forth  ;  the  judgment  be  set ;  angels  and  men  be  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  their  respective  rewards ;  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  be  created^  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever :  while^ 
at  the  same  time^  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs^  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness^  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

Each  of  these  things  declares  in  a  forcible  manner  the  import- 
ance of  this  mighty  object  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  his  providence 
the  Means  are  never  greater,  more  numerous,  or  more  splendid, 
than  the  nature  of  the  End  will  amply  justify.  The  means,  which 
I  have  recited,  are  the  most  magnificent  and  awfiil  events,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  greatness  of  the  end  is  proportion- 
al. Accordingly,  St.  raul  in  a  most  sublime  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  declares, 
that  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Creature  (in  the  Greek,  Creation) 
waitethfor  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God:  and  tliat  the  whole 
Creation  groaneth,  and  travaiUth  together  in  pain^  with  this  divine 
and  most  wonderful  birth. 

If,  then,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  holds  this  high  place  in  the 
divine  estimation  *,  it  ought  unouestionably  to  hold  me  same  place 
in  ours.  By  each  of  us  it  ougnt  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  in- 
comprehensible magnitude,  of  transcendent  glory,  and  of  an  im- 
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portance,  sufficient  to  reward,  with  propriety,  the  labours  and  suf- 
lerines  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Of  proportional  importance  is  the  salvation  of  each  of  the  Indi- 
viduals, of  wUch  this  assembly  of  the  righteous  is  composed. 
Lord  Shafitshury  has  decided,  that  no  conduct,  in  which  future 
good  to  one's  self  is  the  motive  of  action,  can  be  virtuous*  Proofs 
of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  his  Lordship  has  not  however 
furnished,  and  plainly  was  not  able  to  furnish :  for  it  is  a  decision, 
contradicting  alike  the  voice  of  common  sense,  and  the  voice  of 
God*     God  by  commanding  us  to  fitt  from  the  wrath  to  comcj  and  . 
to  la]/  hold  on  eternal  life^  has  assured  us  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
conduct*   In  the  observations,  contained  in  this  discourse,  we  have 
seen  ample  reason  for  this  command ;  and  ample  proof  of  the  rec- 
titude of  the  conduct,  which  it  requires.    If  the  salvation  of  the 
Church  was  so  ereat  and  glorious  a  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  the 
salvation  of  eacn  individual,  which  it  contains,  is  proportionally 
important :  a  thing  in  itself  great  a;id  good ;  incomprehensibly 

I^reat  and  good;  deserving  our  supreme  attention,  most  anxious 
abours,  and  most  fervent  prayers.  The  attainment  of  it,  in  eveij 
instance,  is  pleasing  to  our  Creator;  makes  man  lovely  in  hit 
sight ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiar  joy  over  that  happy  world,  where  all 
the  virtuous  are  assembled  togetiier.  Let  every  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, 'oiith  all  humility  ofmina^with  strong  crying ,  and  many  tears j 
begin,  and  carry  on,  this  prime  business  of  me,  unseduced  by  so- 
phistry, unwarped  by  temptation,  unbroken  by  discouragement ; 
and  hy  a  patient  continuance  in  all  well-doings  seek  so  faithmllyyor 
glory s  hmwur^  and  immortality j  as  to  obtain  in  the  end  everlasting 
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SERMON  XL.IV. 

CHRIST  A  PROPHET. HIS  PERSONAL  PREACHINQ. 


hoEM  ziir.  19.— 4ntf  he  mid  unto  them,  What  things  t  Andtheu  wid  wUq  him.  Com' 
eeming  Juue  of  Jfaxareth,  who  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word,  btfore 
God,  md  alt  the  people. 


!■•■ 


In  the  preceding  discourse  I  copsid^red,  at  sqwe  length,  t^e 
Covenant  of  Ridemfhon.  In  the  terps  oi^this  covenant,  I  observed, 
was  contained  ike  svbstanct  ofChrist^s  emplm/ment^  as  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  ana  the  reward^  whicji  He  was  la  receive 
m  this  character.  By  the  substance  of  his  employment,  I  intend 
the  things^  which  he  c/icf,  dm  suffered^  alike,  while  in  the  executlpa 
of  the  Mediatorial  office.  These  tbingis  natufally  follqw  the  cove- 
nant of  Redemption,  in  a  system  of  Ti{e;ology,  and  therefore,  natur- 
ally demand  our  next  examinatior^ . 

In  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  frequently  spoken  of,  as  the  Prophet^ 
Priestj  andlSnSj  of  mankind.  This  distribution  of  bis  Mediatorial 
character  into  Uiree  jgreat  and  distinguishing  parts  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  proper,  which  can  be  made ;  and  is  ampl v  authprized  by 
the  Spirit  of  God :  it  will,  therefore,  be  followed  in  tnese  discourses. 

The  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable,  designatiop 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  Prophet,  is  found  in  the  1 8th  ch^pter  of  Deu- 
teronomy. In  the  15th  verse,  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites :  Thi 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  This 
promise,  we  learn  from  the  verses  immediately  following,  was  given 
to  the  Israelites,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ho- 
reb  :  Let  us  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  our  God  ;  neither 
let  us  see  this  great  fire  any  more  ;  that  we  die  not.  In  answer  to 
this  petition,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  :  They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken,  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee  /  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words^ 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

In  this  very  remarkable  prediction  we  are  taught, 

1st.  That  a  Prophet  should,  at  some  subsequent  period,  be  raised 
vp,  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  of  that  nation  ;  who  should  be  like 
unto  Moses  ;  that  is,  one  who,  like  Moses,  introduced  a  new  dispen^ 
sation,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  ;  as  that,  at  the  time  of 
this  prophecy,  was  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  Patriarchal  Dis' 
pensation.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  written,  not  im- 
probably, by  several  hands,  ai^  closed,  perhaps,  by  Eert^  it  is 
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said :  TJiere  arose  not  a  Prophet  since  tit  Israel,  like  unto  Moses. 
If  this  Was  really  written  by  Ezra^  it  is  a  direct  testimony,  that  the 
Prophet,  markea  out  in  this  prediction,  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
captivity.  In  John  i«  19 — 21,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Jeasj  to 
wit,  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  authority  and  commissions  of  Prophets,  sent  a  solemn  delega- 
tion to  John  the  Baptist,  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter. They  first  asked  him,  particularly.  Art  thou  Elias  ?  and, 
upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  asked  him  again,  Art  thou  thai 
Prophet  f — 'o  «jo9TjoB :  the  Prophet  hy  way  of  eminence.  In  John 
vi.  14,  the  five  thousand  Jews,  whom  Christ  fed  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  under  the  strong  impression  of  that  wonderful  mir- 
acle said  concerning  Christ,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet,  that 
shovlicome  into  the  world.  In  John  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  ailer  hearing  the  discourses 
of  Christ,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  said.  Of  a  truth,  this  is  thx 
Prophet. 

The  first  of  these  passages  Assures  us,  that  in  the  judgment  o^ 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  Prophet,  foretold  by  Moses,  who  was  to  be  like 
unto  him,  had  not  arisen,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach : 
and  the  two  last  assure  us  of  the  same  fact,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  People  at  large.  Of  course,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to 
have  been  the  belief  of  every  preceding  age.  The  two  last  pas- 
sages also  teach  us,  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  character  so  like 
that  of  the  expected  Prophet,  as  to  be  repeatedly  acknowledged  in 
diis  character  by  the  Jewish  people. 

2dly.  This  Prophet  was  to  appear  with  a  divine  commission,  jos 
an  inspired  teacher  from  God.  /  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him. 

3dly.  His  appearance  was  to  he  such,  as  not  to  alarm,  or  terrify', 
the  People  of  the  Jews. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  promised  in  answer  to 
a  petition  of  that  people,  in  which  they  requested,  that  they  might 
no  more  hear  the  awrnl  voice  of  God,  nor  sec  the  fire,  by  which 
Mount  Sinai  was  surrounded.  God,  approving  of  the  request,  an- 
swers, that  he  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  them ; 
One,  who  should  be  of  their  brethren ;  One,  of  course,  who  was  to 
be  like  themselves  ;  a  man,  conversing  with  them,  as  firiend  with 
friend,  who  should  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  fie 
heard  in  the  streets  ;*  but  who  should  he  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek}  and  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  tfu  Ijord,'\  with  the  still,  small  voice  of  wi^ddln, 
tluth,  and  righteousness. 

From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  other  prophet  sustaineid 
all  these  charactenstics,  but  Christ;  even  his  enemies  themselvU 
being  the  judges.    That  Christ  sustained  them  all  is  unanswerabljlr' 
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certain  ;  particularly,  that  he  wrought  mighty  signs,  and  wonders^ 
and  that  he  was  known  of  God  face  to  face.  St.  Peter  in  his  ser- 
mon to  the  Jewsj  Acts  iii.  has,  by  directly  applying  this  prophecy 
to  Christ,  assured  us,  that  he  was  the  prophet  intended;  and, 
therefore,  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  mrtner  inquiry. 

In  the  text,  the  same  character  is  attnbuted  to  him  by  Cleophas : 
as  he  himself  decisively  informs  us,  by  adding  in  a  following  verse, 
We  tmsted,  that  it  had  been  he,  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel » 
At  the  same  time,  the  text  furnishes  us  with  a  summary  account  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  Redeemer  discharged  his  prophetical 
office,  by  declaring,  that  he  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
wordy  before  God  and  all  the  people.  To  discuss  this  subject,  is  the 
design  of  the  following  discourse. 

Prophecy  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts :  The  com- 
munication of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  concerning  their  duty  and 
salvation}  and  the  prediction  of  future  events. 

The  power,  by  which  both  these  were  done,  was  no  other  than 
Inspiration :  for  Man  is  as  unable  to  divine  the  will  of  God,  as  to 
foresee  future  events.  Both  these  parts  of  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter, Christ  sustained  in  the  most  perfect  degree :  but  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  the  original,  and  far  the  most 
important,  part  of  the  business  of  a  Prophet,  and  that  which  is 
alike  pointed  out  in  the  text,  and  in  the  prediction  of  Moses,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Redeemer,  especially  intended  to  be,  at  this 
time,  the  subject  of  consideration. 

In  J^ewton'^8  dissertations  on  the  prophecies  may  be  found  an 
ample  illustration  of  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  Christ's  predictions. 

The  prophetical  Instruction,  or  preaching,  of  Christ,  is  in  the 
Scriptures  distributed  into  that,  which  he  communicated  in  his  own 
person:  and  that,  which  he  communicated  by  his  Apostles.  The 
former  of  these  shall  be  first  considered. 

In  an  examination  of  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ,  the  fol- 
lowing thines  demand  our  attention : 

I.  The  Jsecessity  of  his  executing  the  office  of  a  preacher* 

II.  The  things  which  he  taught* 

III.  The  Manner,  in  which  he  taught :  and, 
ly.  7%«  Consequence  of  his  Preaching. 

I.  /  shall  consider  the  necessity  of  Christ^ s  assuming  the  office  of 
a  Preacher. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  that  Christ  might  have  appeared  in 
the  world  in  the  humble  character,  in  which  he  actually  appeared ; 
have  wrought  the  miracles,  recorded  of  him ;  suffered  the  death  of 
the  cross ;  and  generally,  have  done  every  thing  recorded  of  him, 
either  as  an  act  or  a  su£rering ;  and  dien,  instead  of  teaching  man- 
kind the  way  of  life  and  salvation  with  his  own  mouth,  might  have 
taught  it  to  his  Apostles  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
commissioned  tfum  to  publish  it  to  mankind. 

This  course,  however,  he  did  not  pursue.  •  On  the  contrary, 
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he  has  chosen  jto  teach  it  extensively  in  his  own  person.  For 
this  conduct  of  his  there  were,  doubtless,  very  substantial  reasons. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  withholden  from  mankind.  Others 
are  discernible  with  sufficient  clearness.  Even  these  are  not,  in- 
deed, very  often  called  up  to  view ;  and  by  most  men  are  proba-. 
bly  unknown  and  unthought  of.  Yet,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known, 
they  are  capable  of  being  highly  useful,  and  means  of  no  small  sat- 
isfjaction  to  a  serious  mind.  Among  them  the  following  may,  I 
think,  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  a  real,  and  sufficiently  obvious, 
importance. 

1.  Christ  may  be  fairly  believed  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  a 
Preacher ;  (or  that  branch  of  the  prophetical  office,  which  I  have 
specified  as  the  subject  of  discourse)  that  the  Gospel  might  appear 
plainly^  and  undeniably,  to  be  His. 

Chnst  is,  and  from  everlasting  was  designed  to  be,  the  great, 
and  visible,  agent  in  all  things,  pertaining  to  the  present  world. 

In  Col.i.  14,  &c.  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  charac- 
ter :  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for' 
giveness  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Gody  the  first' 
born  of  every  creature.  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  poxoers  ;  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before. all 
things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the 
dead^  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  In  this 
passage  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Image,  or  manifest  Represent- 
ative of  the  invisible  God  ;  the  First-born,  or  Head,  of  the  whole 
creation ;  the  Creator  of  all  things,  existing  before  all  things ;  the 
Upholder  of  all  things;  and  the  First-born  from  the  dead;  a  char- 
acter, which  he  is  said  to  hold,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence :  because,  as  the  Apostle  adds,  //  was  well-pleasing* 
to  the  Father  that  %n  him  all  fulness  should  dwell.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  a  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  part  of  this  great 
design,  not  only  that  he  should  be  the  Author  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
that  this  fact  should  be  completely  proved,  and  perfectly  known. 
The  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  is  evidently  one  of  the 
i^ef  dispensations  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  world.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  atf  things 
he  should  have  the  pre-eminence ;  so  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that 
he  should  be  pre-eminent  in  a  thing,  so  important,  and  glorious,  as 
the  pubUcation'of  the  Gospel. 

St.  James,  in  the  4th  chapter  and  10th  verse  of  his  Epistle,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  Church  of  God  there  is  one  Lawgiver,  who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  that  is  Christ.      Christ,  then,  being 
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the  only  Lawgiver  in  his  Church,  it  seems  to  be  indispensable,  that 
the  Gospel,  wnich  contains  his  Laws,  should  be  seen  to  be  his: 
that  all,  who  read  it,  may  know  his  pleasure  with  certainty ;  and 
never  be  left  to  doubt  whether  any  given  doctrine,  or  precept, 
was  given  by  him,  or  was  derived  from  the  comments  oi  others. 
The  difference  between  these  two  cases  cannot,  I  suppose,  need 
any  explanation. 

But  if  Christ,  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  person,  had  left 
it  to  be  published  by  the  Apostles  only ;  the  question,  whether  ii 
was  his  Gospel,  would  have  instantly  been  raised  up  against  its  ac- 
ceptance by  mankind.     Infidels  would  have  boldly  denied  it  to  be 
his ;  and  Christians  would  have  been  perplexed,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  proper  ansirer  to  this  denial,  but  also  concerning  their  own 
Faith  and  Duty.     Even  now.  Unitarians,  as  well  as  Infidels,  hold 
out  a  distinction  between  the  Gospel^  that  is,  as  they  intend,  the 
personal  Instructions  of  Christ ;  and  the  Epistles,  which  they  con- 
sider as  the  mere  Comments  of  Christ's  followers.     Thus  Lord 
Bolingbroke  declares  the  system  of  religion,  both  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, to  be  excellent,  and  plainly  taught ;  as  it  ^vas  taught  by 
Christ,  and  recorded  by  his  Evangelists:  "a  complete  system  to 
all  the  purposes  of  Religion."*      Nay,  he  speaks  of  it  directly,  as 
revealed  by  God  himself,  t  "  Christianity,  genuine  Christianity,"  he 
says  again,  "  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  Word  of  God."  % 
At  the  same  time.  Lord  Bolingbroke  declares,  that  St.  Paul  has 
preached  another  Gospel;  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
two  Gospels.     In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Chubb  declares,  that  St. 
Paul  preached  another  Gospel,  which  was  contradictory  to  that  of 
Christ.     Unitarians,  also,  are  plainly  unwilling  to  allow  the  same 
respect,  and  confidence,  to  be  due  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  which 
they  appear  to  consider  as  due  to  the  words  of  Christ ;  and,  like 
the  Innaels  above  mentioned,  admit,  that  the  Gospels  possess  a 
higher  character  than  the  Epistles. 

To  what  a  length  this  scheme  of  thought  would  have  been  car- 
ried, had  Christ  never  preached  at  all,  and  how  far  the  character 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  undoubted  Revelation,  would  hftve 
been  acknowledged,  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  con- 
tains, had  been  declared  by  the  Aposdes  only,  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  facts  just  recited,  and 
others  like  them,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  the  character  of 
the  New  Testament  as  inspired,  would  have  been  seriously  affect- 
ed ;  and,  with  respect  to  multitudes  who  now  admit  it  uncondi- 
tionally, overthrown;  and  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church,  would  have  been  obsciu^d.  In  some 
instances  it  would  have  been  doubted,  and  in  others  denied ;  and 
his  pre-eminence  in  this  important  particular  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  unseen,  and  um^garded. 
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II.  h  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospfil^  thai 
he  might  sanction  its  Vocirines^  Precepts^  and  Ordinances^  with  hii 
cwn  authority. 

The  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  Ordinaoces  of  the  Gospel,  019 
rules  of  the  faith,  practice,  and  worship,  of  all,  to  whom  it  is  madi^ 
known.  Whenever  a  rule  of  this  nature  is  published  to  any  man, 
the  great  question,  naturally  asked  by  him,  is  always :  ^'  By  what 
authority  am  I  required  to  conform  to  this  rule  ?"  In  mattery  of 
conscience,  even  an  ignorant  man  knows,  that  no  being,  except 
God,  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  rules  of  obedience.  When 
God  prescribes  to  him,  the  prescription  is  a  law :  When  man  pre- 
scribes  to  him,  it  is  only  advice.  But  between  law  and  advice  the 
difference,  in  this  case,  is  infinite. 

Christ,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only,  and  the  rightful  Law- 
giver to  his  Church.  Had  he  not  declared  the  Gospel  in  his  own 
person,  the  question,  whether  it  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  arisen, 
not  only  against  its  claims  to  be  a  Revelation,  but  also  against  its 
authority,  and  consccjuent  obligation.  The  Authority  of  the  Apos- 
des,  as  men,  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  Christ,  as  a  man ;  for  he 
was  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  they. 

According  to  every  scheme  of  Christianity,  even  according  to 
that  of  the  Socinians,  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  terminates  in 
Christ,  as  the  original  Publisher  of  it  to  mankind ;  and  in  this  view 
is  of  more  import,  and  higher  obligation,  than  if  it  had  terminated 
in  the  Apostles.    The  Apostles  might,  indeed,  have  been  admitted 
as  upright  and  unexceptionable  witnesses  of  facts ;  and  full  credit 
might  have  been  given  to  their  testimony.     But  when  they  pre- 
scnbed  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  their  authority  would  easily 
have  been  questioned :  for  in  this  case  they  would  have  needod 
not  only  an  unexceptionable  character,  but  a  divine  commission* 
Had  the  Apostles  told  us,  (as,  if  Christ  had  not  personally  preach- 
ed the  Gospel,  they  must  have  told  us)  only,  that  Christ  was  born, 
lived  and  died,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner;  it  is  not  easv 
to  conceive  how  they  would  have  proved,  satis&ctorily  to  mankind, 
their  reception  of  such  a  commission  from  him.     The  mind  would 
instinctively,  fondly,  and  anxiously,  have  asked,  ^'whether  this 
distinguished   person  did  not,  while  in  the  world,   teach  those 
around  him  the  superior  wisdom,  which  he  possessed.    If  he  did 
not;  whv  did  he  not?    If  he  did;  why  were  not  his  instructions 
recorded?'^ 

The  absolute  want  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  would,  I 
think,  have  left  this  subject  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  not  only  dis- 
tressing, but  perplexing,  and  dangerous. 

Of  this  obscurity,  Inndels  would  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves ;  as  they  now  do  of  every  seeming  difficulty,  and  disadvan- 
tage, under  which  they  suppose  Christianity  to  labour.  They 
wpuld  have  asked  triumphantly,  ''  how  does  it  appear  that  these 
doctrines,  precepts,  or  ordinances,  are  Christ's ;  and  not  merely 
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the  dictates  of  his  followers  ?  In  many  instances  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  true  doctrines,  sound  and  useful  precepts,  and  harmless 
ordinances;  such  as  may  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  reasonably 
enough ;  but  where  is  the  proof,  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
laws  of  faith  and  conduct,  bindine  the  consciences  of  men  ?  If 
this  had  been  their  character,  would  not  Christ,  the  source  of  this 
system,  have  declared  it,  during  his  residence  on  earth  ?  The  fact, 
that  he  did  not,  to  say  the  least,  renders  the  point  doubtful ;  and, 
of  course,  releases  mankind  from  any  obligation  to  obey." 

What  Infidels  would  thus  have  boldly  advanced,  Socinians  would 
probably  have  readily  admitted ;  and  multitudes  of  cold  and  timid 
believers  would,  as  probably,  have  followed  in  their  train.  In 
this  manner,  the  whole  system  might  have  assumed  a  new  face, 
and  the  whole  Church  a  different  character- 
All  these  things  would,  also,  have  required  peculiar  strength, 
and  consistency,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  attribute  the  Gos- 
pel wholly  to  Christy  as  being  originally^  and  exclusively^  his* 
"  Where,"  it  would  be  asked,  "  is  the  proof  of  this  great  fact  ?  No 
record  is  left  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ  himself,  to  indicate  his 
pleasure.  This  certainly  is  strange ;  and,  if  it  was  really  his  will 
that  we  should  obey  these  precepts  and  receive  these  doctrines, 
unaccountable.  In  a  case  of  such  importance,  he  cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  have  left  us  in  any  doubt ;  much  less  in  so  serious  a 
perplexity.  His  absolute  silence,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude,  furnishes  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  he  intended 
and  required,  no  conformity,  or  obedience,  of  this  nature,  on  our 
part." 

From  these  objections  and  others  like  them,  the  Church,  and 
those,  individually  and  successively,  of  whom  in  every  period  it 
was  to  be  formed,  would  undoubtedly  have  experienced  many 
diflSculties  and  perplexities,  in  the  way  of  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence. Nor  would  the  powerful  arguments,  derived  from  the  lives, 
and  the  miracles,  of  the  Aposdes,  be  able  to  remove  these  difficul- 
ties. In  spite  of  these  arguments,  difficulties  even  now  exist, 
sufficiently  perplexing  to  stumble  the  weak,  and  ensnare  the 
unguardeo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  by  the  supposed 
•  silence  of  Christ  all  these  would  be  mightily  enhanced. 

The  Gospel  is  probably  reverenced  by  those,  who  reverence  it 
at  all,  in  a  degree,  generally  proportioned  to  their  views  concern- 
ing its  Author.  Trinitarians  regard  it  with  the  highest  veneration ; 
Arians  with  a  less  degree ;  and  Socinians j  particularly  the  follow- 
ers of  Doctor  Priestly^  with  the  least.  Even  these,  however, 
regard  Christ  with  more  respect,  than  they  render  to  the  Apostles. 
Had  the  Gospel  been  preached  by  the  Apostles  only,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  by  every  one  of  these  classes  of  men,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  with  a  still  lower  degree  of  veneration.  To 
believe  its  doctrines,  to  obey  its  precepts,  and  to  celebrate  iti 
ordinances,  would  have  been  felt  to  be  a  duty,  less  powerfully 
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iocumbent  on  mankind,  less  obligatory,  and  less  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Scriptures  themselveis 
fiimish  a  solid  foundation  for  this  distmction.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii. 
1 — 3,  says,  Therefarej  (that  is,  on  account  of  the  exalted  Charac- 
ter of  Christ,  displayed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  we  ought  to  gi99 
tke  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard^  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  let  tKem  slip.  For^  if  the  word  spoken  by  Angets 
mas  steadfastj  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
ju9i  recompense  of  reward;  How  shall  we  escape j  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord^ 
und  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him?  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  Apostle  had  proved  the  entire  and  infinite 
superiority  of  Christ  to  Angels.  From  this  character  of  the  Saviour 
lie  derives  the  inference,  just  read;  viz.  the  utter  hopelessness  ot 
escape  to  such,  as  neglect  the  salvation,  which  He  published  with 
lus  own  mouth.  The  iustice  of  the  Inference  he  proves  by  the 
Act,  that  even  those,  who  disobeyed  the  word  spoken  by  Angels, 
were  uniformly,  and  equitably  punished.  Those,  therefore,  he 
says,  cannot  possibly  escape  punishment,  who  neglect  the  word 

Xoken  by  (Jhrist,  a  person  so  much  greater  and  better  than 
igels. 

Again,  Chap.  x.  28,  29,  He  says.  He  that  despised  Moses^  fao, 
died  Without  mercy.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment^  suppose  ye^ 
shall  he  be  thought'Worthy^  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
Ihd.^  In  both  these  instances  the  Apostle  evidently  considers 
the  guilt  of  disobeving  Christ  as  greater  than  that  of  disobeying 
ether  publishers  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  of  course  attributes  to 
Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  an  authority,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  person.  These  very  passages,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten, as  substantially  they  might  have  been,  would  perhaps  have 
been  quoted  against  the  Apostles  themselves,  if  Christ  nad  not 
preached  the  Gospel  in  person. 

III.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Oospel,  that 
hi  might  appear  in  the  worlds  as  a  Preacher  of  Thdh  and  Right' 
tmuness* 

The  importance  of  Christ^s  assumption  of  this  character  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  The  importance  of  the  Character  itself 
No  intellectual  character  is  so  great,  or  so  important,  as  this.  The 
highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  exhibited  with 
imrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  the  most  interesting 
n  the  Universe :  The  character,  pleasure,  and  works,  of  God  ; 
lie  nature,  and  destiny,  of  Man ;  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin ; 
he  laws,  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and  regulated ;  the 
neans,  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the  termination  of  this 
wrthly  system ;  and  the  introduction  of  another,  wholly  new,  m^ 
Dortai,  and  divine. 
Vol.  II.  1 1 
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In  the  assumption  of  this  character  Christ  became  the  Lawgiver, 
and  Teacher  of  a  World,  and  indeed  of  the  Universe ;  unfolded  all 
the  wisdom,  and  all  the  holiness,  attainable  by  mankind  throughout 
endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  perfect  attributes  and  immea- 
surable glories,  of  Jehovah.  Angels  in  his  instructions  saw  what 
all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  system  had  never  illuminated ; 
and  found  a  wisdom,  displayed  on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator, 
which  their  own  exalted  world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with 
which  it  is  arrayed,  had  never  ushered  into  light*  In  this  charac- 
ter, then,  it  was  suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  he  should  have 
the  pre-eminence. 

2dly.  The  lustre  which  it  shed  upon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  Teacher,  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose  Rfe 
exactly,  and  perfectly,  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No  object 
is  so  edifying,  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness  of  the  re- 
deemer would  have  been  less  clearly  seen  and  less  deeply  felt,  if 
we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with  the  perfect  rules  of 
life,  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This  truth  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence, except  the  continual  appeal  to  the  fact,  made  by  all  Chris- 
tians in  their  conversation  and  writings ;  an  appeal,  showing  more 
forcibly  than  arguments  can  do,  the  strong  impressions,  made  by 
this  fact  on  their  minds.  The  peculiar  excellence  and  dignity  of 
Christ  is  here  seen  with  the  highest  advantage ;  as  being  seen  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  seen  alone. 

3dly.  The  proofs  which  it  furnished^  that  all  his  precepts  are  ca-- 
pahle  of  being  obeyed^  with  a  suitable  disposition^  by  a  human  being. 

Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God  ;  differing  from  other  men  only 
in  wisdom,  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly  observ- 
ed every  precept,  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
himself.  In  this  manner  he  taueht,  unanswerably,  that  other  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  men,  would  do  the  same,  if  they  possessed,  and 
so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  disposition.  The  precepts, 
therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves;  and  all  the  difficultyf 
found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arises  from  our  disinclination.  Had 
Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  by  the  Apostles  only;  this 
trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the  best,  have  been  dimly  seen,  and 
feebly  regarded. 

4tnly.  7%«  Example^  which  he  thus  furnished  to  all  future  preach" 
ers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  particular 
display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  advantageously 
made  hereafter.  SuflSce  it,  now,  to  observe,  that  it  was  an  exam- 
ple indispensably  necessary  for  men  in  every  period  of  time,  and 
peculiarly  at  the  time  when  it  was  furnished.  The  Gospel  then 
began  to  be  preached;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
preached,  all  future  preachers  needed  to  know,  for  their  direction : 
the  gentleness,  meekness,  candour,  patience,  clearness,  simplicity, 
firmness,  boldness,  and  unwavering  integrity,  which  every  preacher 
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ought  to  display ;  which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed ;  but 
which  ihousanas  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  for  higher  degrees 
than  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  presented 
with  this  glorious  Example,  to  direct  and  animate  them,  in  this 
great  duly. 

The  Examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  were  such,  as  only  to  mislead,  and  corrupt,  those  who 
followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and  Heathen  Teachers , 
the  dissoluteness  of  tneir  lives ;  their  covetousness ;  their  sickly 
love  of  human  applause ;  the  blind  devotion  of  the  iformer  to  the 
silly  and  immortal  traditions  of  the  Elders ;  and  the  theoretical 
spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty  declamation,  of  the  latter; 
rendered  a  new  example,  free  from  all  these  deplorable  defects,  in- 
dispensable to  all  future  teachers,  who  wished  to  benefit  their  fel- 
low-men. 

IV.  It  was  necessary^  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  in  or- 
der  to  the  aiUhoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
system. 

These  peculiarities  are  called  by  St.  Peter ^  Acts  xv.  10,  a  Yokt^ 
which  neither  our  fathers^  nor  we^  (that  is,  the  Jews)  were  able  to 
lear»  For  the  Gentiles  at  large  it  would  have  been  not  only  an  in- 
supportable yoke,  but  a  system  of  rites  and  duties,  with  which  their 
accordance  would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  impossible.  Still  all 
these  were  sanctioned  by  an  authority  confessealy  divine.  Equal 
authority  was  necessary  to  abrogate  them.  Yet  this  abrogation 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  would  not,  I  think,  in  this  case,  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  Jews;  nor  easily  have  been  placed  in  their  es- 
timation above,  nor  in  an  even  balance  with,  that  of  Moses ;  but 
would  probably  have  been  classed  with  that  of  the  Prophets,  who 
succeeaed  Moses,  and  who  were  universally,  and  justly,  consider- 
ed as  possessing  an  authority  inferior  to  his. 

The  Jews  were  taught  to  expect  the  only  material  change,  which 
would  ever  exist  in  the  Mosaic  system,  fix)m  that  Prophet^  whom  the 
Lord  their  God  was  to  raise  up  unto  them^  like  unto  Moses.  This 
Prophet  not  one  of  the  Apostles  could  claim  to  be.  Not  one  of 
them,  therefore,  could  arrogate  to  himself  the  authority,  by  which 
that  system  was  to  be  changed.  This  belonged  exclusively  to 
Christ,  the  Prophet  thus  foretold ;  the  Prophet,  from  whom  the 
Scriptures  themselves  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  material  alterations 
in  their  religion. 

Had  Chnst,  then,  been  silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  Jews  could  have  been  persuaded,  that  the  system 
was  to  be  changed  at  all ;  nor,  if  they  had  not  been  persuaded, 
how  the  Gentiles  could  either  have  realized,  or  maintained,  this 
important  fact. 

V.  It  was  necessary^  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  to  fur* 
nish  an  opporturity  ^faithj  and  conversion,  to  tfie  JewSy  who  lived 
ai  that  time 
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Although  Christ,  as  a  preacher,  was  less  successful  than  his 
Apostles,  yet  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  several  hundreds, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  all  probability  thousands,  believed  his 
word*  The  importance  of  this  event  needs  no  explanation,  so  far 
as  the  salvation  of  these  believers  only  is  considered.  But  there 
is.another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  demands  an  explan- 
ation at  the  present  time.  The  persons,  converted  by  the  preach** 
ing  of  Christ,  were  themselves  the  only  Preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
whom  at  his  ascension  he  left  behind  him  in  the  world.  From  his 
preaching  they  derived  their  own  conversion,  and  their  qualified^ 
(ions  for  the  business  of  converting  others.  The  existence  of 
these  Preachers,  since  all  Christians  become  converts  by  means  of 
the  truths,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conversion  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  preaching  of  Chnst  was 
equally  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  themselves. 

When  we  remember,  that  in  the  number  of  the  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel  the  Apostles  are  included,  the  importance  of  this  article 
will  appear  in  its  proper  light.  To  them  the  whole  Christian  world, 
throughout  the  past,  present,  and  future,  ages  of  time,  confessedly 
owes  its  redemption  from  Spiritual  darkness,  and  its  introductioD 
inio  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

But  it  is  only  indebted  to  them  in  the  immediate  sense.  Ulti- 
mately, this  immense  blessing  is  owine  to  the  preaching  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself.  The  importance  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  may 
be  fairly  estimated  from  toe  greatness  of  the  blessmg. 

VI.  It  mas  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^for  ihs 
purpose  of  furnishing  important  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  fi^ct,  that  it  was  preached  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  two 
ways. 

Ist.  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed^  that  a  mere  man^  educated 
as  he  WAS  without  any  advantages,  beside  those  enjoyed  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  Jewish  nation,  generally,  could  have  devised  the  Gospel 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  mind. 

The  Jews,  asked,  with  the  utmost  good  sense,  this  question  con** 
cernine  our  Saviour :  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?  John  vii.  1 5.  The  only  ratiohal  answer  to  this  inquiry 
is,  that  what  they  meant  by  letters,  viz.  the  wisdom  which  he  taught^ 
he  received  immediately  from  God.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  that 
lie  should  have  devised  this  wisdom,  had  he  been  ever  so  advanta* 
geously  educated,  either  from  the  firivolous  and  superstitious  doc^ 
Irines  of  his  countrymen,  or  from  the  vain,  gross,  erring,  and  self- 
QODtradictory  philosophy  of  the  Heathen.  Scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  ima^ned  more  unlike  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  instruc- 
tions, given  by  both  these  classes  of  men.  But  Christ  was  not  thus 
educated.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  an  ua- 
leamed  man.  That,  which  be  taught,  sprang,  up,  therefore,  origin- 
ally in  his  own  mind.  But.nootber  such miBaeve"*  appeared  in  this 
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wortd.  Nor  was  such  wisdom  ever  taught,  here,  by  any  man^ 
whether  learned  or  unlearned.  That  it  should  be  taught  by  a  man 
unlearned,  as  he  was,  from  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind,  is  a  for 
more  improbable  counteraction  of  those  laws,  which  regulate,  aad 
limit,  the  nature  of  man,  than  a  Revelation  from  God  can  be,  of 
any  supposable  laws  of  nature. 

2dly.  Christ  proved  the  Chspel  to  be  from  Ood  by  hia  life  mni 
miracles. 

Christ  asserted  his  Doctrine  to  be  derived  immediately  from 
God.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  wrought  a  multituik' 
of  wonderful  miracles;  and  appealed  to  them^  as  decisive  evidence^ 
that  it  was  true.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ;  finr 
no  other  being  can  suspend,  or  counteract,  that  infinite  power, 
which  is  unceasingly  employed  in  bringing  events  to  pass,  accord- 
ing to  those  which  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  But  God  cannot 
work  a  miracle,  to  support  a  falsehood :  for  this  would  be  no  other 
than  a  declaration,  that  the  falsehood  was  true.  The  miracles  of 
Christ,  therefore,  were  an  unquestionable  proof  that  his  Gospel  is 
a  Revelation  from  God. 

The  holiness  of  his  life  is  another  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Gospel :  a  proof  not  less  solid,  although,  perhaps,  less  frequent- 
ly allowed  its  full  force.  No  miracle  is  a  more  palpable  contra- 
diction to  the  laws,  which  respect  the  nature  of  man  in  this  world, 
than  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  this  char- 
acter forbids,  as  absurd  and  contemptible,  the  supposition,  that  he 
was  capable  of  uttering  a  known  falsehood. 

But  Christ  declared  that  his  Gospel  was  from  God.  Coming 
from  such  a  person,  the  assertion  cannot,  without  perfect  uration- 
ality,  be  called  into  question. 

Had  not  these  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  been 
furnished  by  Christ,  the  evidence  on  this  suDJect  would  undoubted- 
ly stand  on  very  different  ground,  and  want  not  a  little  of  its  present 
strength  and  completeness. 

VII.  //  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Oospelj  m 
order  to  the  fulfilment  of  numerous  prophecies^  which  foretold  this 
part  of  his  character. 

One  of  these,  contained  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  and  applied  *by  Christ  to 
himself,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others. 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  olind;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  The  predictions  of  the  Scnptures 
were  not  written,  merely  that  they  might  be  fulfilled ;  but,  when 
thev  were  written,  it  became  indispensable,  that  they  should  be 
fiimlled.  The  prophetical  character  of  Christ  was  predicted,  be- 
cause it  was  an  event  determined  on  by  infinite  Wisdom  j  be- 
cause of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  utility  to  the  univenai 
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and  because  the  prediction  itself,  also,  was  in  many  respects  useful 
and  important.  After  it  was  once  written,  those  who  hear  me,  will, 
without  the  aid  of  an  explanation  discern  with  a  glance,  that  its 
fulfilment  became  indispensable. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  we  can  compre- 
hend, and  undoubtedly  for  others,  which  lie  beyond  our  reach,  it 
was  necessary  that  Christ  should  assume,  and  execute,  the  office 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  to 
eluciaate  a  subject,  so  interesting  in  itself,  of  such  magnitude  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  yet  so  rarely  an  object  of  investi- 
gation, or  even  of  attention,  will  not  be  unedifying  to  those  per- 
sons, who  regard  the  Mediation  of  Christ  with  reverence  and  com- 
placency. 
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JoBV  Tii.  46. — The  qffieert  annpered,  Atsver  men  tpake  likt  thii  Mtm. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  Character  of 
Christ  as  a  Prophet ;  or  as  the  great  Preacher  of  Truth  and  Bigh^ 
tausness  ;  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  TAe  Necessity  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel: 
IL  The  Things  which  he  taught : 

III.  The  Manner  of  his  preaching :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  preaching* 

The  first  of  these  subjects  I  aiscussed  at  that  time.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  an  Examination  of  the 

II.  Viz.  The  Things  which  he  taught* 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent  officers 
to  take  Christ,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple,  and  bring  him 
before  them.  When  they  returnea  without  him,  they  were  asked 
by  the  Sanhedrim^  why  they  had  not  brought  him.  They  answer- 
ed in  the  words  of  the  text :  Never  man  spake  like  this  man ;  (that 
is)  "  The  things  which  he  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sa*d 
them,  were  such,  as  never  before  were  exhibited  by  any  human 
being." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Jews^  his  enemies ;  by  officers  and 
dependents  of  the  Sanhedrim^  his  most  bitter  enemies ;  by  those 
officers,  when  commissioned  to  seize  him  for  trial  and  punishment; 
by  those  officers,  therefore,  when  under  the  strongest  motives  to 
take  him,  as  being  exposed  to  danger  and  punishment,  if  they  did 
not  take  him  ;  and,  finally,  are  uttered,  as  containing  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  did  not  take  him.  All  these  facts  teach  us,  that  the 
things  which  Christ  spoke,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them, 
were  singularly  excellent  and  impressive;  so  excellent  and  im- 
pressive, as  to  induce  these  Jews  to  alleee  it  as  the  only  reason 
why  they  had  not  performed  their  official  duty.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  more  convincing  testimony  could  have  been  given 
to  the  unrivalled  excellency  of  Christ's  preaching.  Particularly 
will  this  appear,  §{  we  remember  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christ  violated  all  the  prejudices  of  the  human  heart;  especially 
of  Jews ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner^  of  the  kind  which 
is  usually  called  popular;  or  calculated  to  catch,  for  the  moment, 
the  applause  of  his  audience,  and  produce  a  favourable  bias  to- 
wards the  Speaker.  In  the  consideration  of  this  and  the  following 
heads,  we  snail  have  opportunity  to  examine,  in  some  measure, 
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how  far  the  things,  recorded  of  Christ,  will  warrant  us  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 
Among  other  things  taught  by  Christ,  I  shall  mention 
L  TTie  Abolition  cf  tlu  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
The  Mosaic  system  consisted  of  three  great  parts ;  the  Morale 
the  Judicial  or  Political,  and  the  Ceremonial.     All  the  peculiarities 
of  this  system  belong  to  the  two  last ;  the  first  being  in  its  own 
nature  applicable  to  mankind,  generally,  in  all  circumstances. 
That  these  peculiarities  were  one  day  to  be  abolished  was  often 
indicated  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  down  to  those  of  Malachi,     This  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  discoui*se  to  the  disciples, 
Mng  to  Emmaus.     Luke  xxiv.  25,  &c.     Then  he  said  wito  thenij 
^  fools ^  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  Prophets  have  spoken. 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets^  he  expounded 
unto  them^  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself     The 
things  concerning  Christ  are  here  asserted  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Moses  and  all  the  prophets :  viz.  his  life,  death,  and  exaltation. 
But  with  these,  we  know,  was  interwoven  a  change  in  the  Mosaic 
system;  a  change,  therefore,  more  or  less  exhibited  by  Moses,  and 
all  the  succeeding  prophets;  by  some  of  them  expressly;  by  oth- 
s  only  in  hint,  allusion,  or  inference. 

St.  Paul,  who  informs  us,  that  Christ  hath  blotted  out  his  hand- 
writing  of  ordinances,  which  was  against  us,  and  contrary  to  us  ; 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  and  tmiled  it  to  his  cross,  who  declares  that 
Christ  hath  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  one;  and  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  between 
them,  even  the  law  of  commandments,  contained  in  ordinances ; 
areues  this  fact,  also,  at  length,  as  declared  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
muih.  For,  saith  he,  ifthatjirst  Covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
sKotdd  noplace  have  been  sought  for  the  second*  But  finding  fault, 
lu  saith,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  complete 
a  new  Covenatit  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  ofJudah,  &c. 
By  saying  A  new  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  former  old.  Now 
that  which  decay eth,  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish,*  See 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.     Heb.  viii.  7,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  system,  therefore,  was  originally  designed  in  part, 
(vis.  that  part  of  it,  which  consisted  of  the  commandments  contain' 
id  in  Ordinances)  to  be  abolished,  at  some  future  period.  It  was 
also  to  be  abolisned,  when  the  New  Covenant  was  to  be  completed; 
die  Covenant,  originally  published  to  Abraham,  %\ii  completed  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation. 

That  it  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ  is  indicated  in  the  pro> 
phecy  concerning  him,  dwelt  on  so  largely  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course*    I  will  raise  up  unto  them  a  Prophet  like  unto  thee^  that  is« 
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a  Prophet,  who,  like  thee,  shall  bring  into  the  Church  a  new  dia^ 
pensation,  and  change  whatever  Aeeds  alteration  in  the  old ;  even 
as  thou  hast  done  with  respect  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

The  same  truth  is,  also,  abundantly  declared  by  preceding  Pro- 
phets, especially  Isaiah  ;  who  describes  at  large  the  very  changes, 
actually  made  by  Christ  in  this  dispensation,  ahnost  as  distinctly 
as  the  Apostles ;  at  least  in  several  particulars. 

Christ  published  this  aboUtion  of  the  pecuharities  of  the  Mosaic 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teaching ,  that  the  Gentiles^  as  well  as  the 
JezoSj  were  henceforth  to  be  the  people  of  God, 

And,  /,  saith  he,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. 
John  xii.  32.  Again ;  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  art  not  <jf 
this  fold  ^  them,  also,  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ; 
and  there  shall  be  onefold,  and  one  Shepherd. 

The  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple of  God.  All  others,  who  became  members  of  the  Church,  be- 
came such  by  being  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  relieion,  and  obeying 
the  Jewish  laws  throughout;  in  other  words,  by  becoming  Jews  in 
every  thing  except  blood.  But  Christ  here  declares,  that  the  Oen* 
tiles,  as  such,  shall  become  members  of  his  Church,  and  belong  t6 
his  fold ;  hear,  and  follow  him ;  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the 
people  of  God. 

Secondly.  By  teaching  the  uselessness  of  external  rites. 

Christ  exhibited  in  many  ways  the  emptiness  of  external  rites . 
particularly  by  declaring,  that  meats  and  washings,  and  other 
things  of  the  like  nature,  neither  purified  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on 
the  other  defiled,  the  man ;  and  universally  by  showing,  that  in- 
ternal purity  and  integrity  constituted  the  only  object  of  the  divine 
approbation,  and  the  only  title  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thirdly.  By  instituting  a  new  Ministry  in  the  Church. 

This  he  did  by  Commissioning  the  Apostles,  and  all  other  minis- 
ters. Matt,  xxviii.  18,  &;c.  to^o  into  all  the  World,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  discipling  all  nations,  and  baptizing  them  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  the  lather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
this  Commission  he  invested  a  new  set  of  men,  in  the  place  of 
Jewish  Priests  and  Levitts,  with  all  the  authority,  and  offices,  ttf 
ministers  in  the  future  Church  of  God.  The  Jewish  Ministry  Was 
therefore,  henceforth  done  away. 

Fourthly.  By  substituting  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  for 
the  Jewish  Sacraments  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover, 

Christ  made  Baptism  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  the  confirmatory  one.  CSrcuUa- 
cision,  therefore,  and  the  Passover,  ceased  of  course.  Besides, 
the  Death  of  Christ  the  Antitype  of  the  Passover,  having  taketi 
place ;  the  Passover,  which  typified  it,  ceased  of  course. 

Fifthly.  By  substituting  a  new,  simple,  and  spiritual,  worship  for 
the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  his  discourse  with  the  SMAp- 
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titan  woman,  Christ  said,  7%e  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worhippers  shall  worship  ih&  Father,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit  ;  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  also,  he  declares,  that  they,  who  rc- 
ceived  the  seed  in  good  ground,  are  such  as  receive  the  word  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart ;  and  that  these  only  are  either  fruitftii  or 
accepted. 

Sixthly.  By  teaching  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  acceptably^ 
wherever  he  was  sincerely  worshipped,  and  not  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem only. 

In  the  abovementioned  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, Christ  said.  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father, 
He  also,  as  you  well  know,  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  temple,  and  its  services  ;  declaring,  that  not  one  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple should  be  left  upon  another,  which  should  not  be  thrown  down  ; 
that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  all  these  things  should 
come  to  pass  during  the  continuance  of  the  then  existing  generation. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  declared  to  his  disciples,  that  wherever  tzoo  or 
three  of  them  should  be  met  together  in  his  name,  there  hewouldbe  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  in  these  declarations  he  caused  the  saerv- 
fice  and  the  oblation  to  cease  ;  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  system. 

II.  Christ  taught  the  same  system  of  Religion,  which  was  taught 
by  Moses. 

The  system  of  Religion,  taught  in  the  Old  and  New-Testament, 
is  one,  and  the  same.  This  Christ  has  himself  sufficiently  declar- 
ed in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  of  the  first  declarations  in  it, 
is  this :  Think  not,  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
lam  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

The  system  of  Jfatural  Religion,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  one, 
and  unchangeable.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  than 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which 
the  duties  of  it  are  required.  As  the  Law  is  unchangeable ;  so  the 
duties,  which  it  requires,  are  unchangeable  also.  The  Relations, 
on  which  this  Law  is  founded,  and  whence  these  duties  arise,  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Of  course,  the  Law  itself,  the  duties  which 
it  requires,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  and  rejection,  together 
with  all  the  truths,  or  doctrines,  which  in  Natural  Religion,  or  the 
Religion  founded  on  mere  Law,  are  the  proper,  obligatory  objects 
of  Faith,  must  for  ever  be  the  same.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour, 
when  the  Lawyer  asked  him.  Which  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment  of  the  Law  ?  declared,  after  reciting  the  two  great  commands, 
that  (m  these  two  hang  all  the  Imw  and  the  Prophets  ;  or  the  system 
of  Religion  contained  in  the  Old  Te&iament.     At  the  same  time,  he 
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recited  these  commands,  as  being  those,  on  which  was  also  suspend- 
ed his  own  religion  ;  which  were  still  in  full  force,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Virtue  or  Moral  Excellence. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  system  substantially  different  in  the  New 
Testament  from  what  it  is  m  the  Old.  By  the  Christian  system  I  in- 
tend i^e  system  of  doctrines  and  diUies^  by  means  of  which  apostate 
creatures  are  restored  to  obedience  and  favour.  The  Gospel^  says 
St.  Paul  J  was  preached  to  Abraham,  It  was  also  disclosed  to  our 
first  parents.  Christ,  says  St,  Peter^  preached^  (that  is,  by  the 
Voice  of  KoaK)  to  the  spirits  in  prison :  viz,  the  rebellious  world, 
imprisoned  under  the  divine  sentence,  during  one  hundi*ed  and  twen- 
ty years  preceding  the  Deluge.  Your  father  Abraham^  says  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  Jews,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it^  ana  was  glad. 
All  these,  says  St.  Paid,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  Witnesses 
from  Abel  to  Daniel  and  his  companions,  died  in  Faith :  that  is,  the 
Faith  of  the  Gospel.  Now  therefore,  says  the  same  Apostle  again 
to  the  Ephesian  Christians,  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners^ 
hut  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God :  And 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  ;  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone.  It  would  be  useless  to 
recite  more  passages  to  this  purpose ;  although  many  more  might 
easily  be  recited.  These  prove  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that 
there  is  One  system  of  Religion,  only,  taught  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament ;  one  Law,  on  which  the  whole  is  ultimately  founded ; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  what  is  called  na/ura/  religion; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  system,  appro- 
priately so  called  :  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  not  only  iq  Abra- 
ham, but  to  the  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  churches  in  every  age  :  that 
Srood  men  have  always  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel :  that  the 
ouodation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  is  the  same :  and  that  of 
both,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone. 

III.  Christ  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system. 
By  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  I  intend 
those,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  the  one  God ;  the  law  of  God ;  its  righteous  and 
reasonable  character ;  the  rebellion,  apostacy,  and  corruption,  ot 
man;  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law; 
Christ's  own  divine  cnaracter  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men ;  justification  by  faith  in  him ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  re- 
generation, faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  a  fu- 
ture state ;  a  judgment ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  beyond  the  grave. 

I  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  of  every  one  of  these  is  indispensa- 
ble to  salvation,  but  they  are  all  essential  parts  of  one  system ;  and 
within  this  list  is  found  whatever  is  thus  necessary  to  be  believed. 
That  Christ  taught  all  these  things  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  question- 
ed by  any  man,  who  admits  that  they  are  at  all  taught  in  the  Scrip* 
tures. 
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IV.  Chriit  taught  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  more  plainly  and 
perfectly^  than  those  who  went  before  him. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  considered  the  character  of  the  Redeem- 
er,  as  the  Light  of  the  world;  and  observed,  that  he  is  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  natural,  revealedi 
and  spintual,  concerning  moral  subjects.  Agreeably  to  this  gener- 
al character,  he  appeared  with  peculiar  splendour,  as  the  great 
Luminary  of  the  world,  while  executing  the  office  of  a  Preacher  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Every  subject,  which  he  discussed,  he  il- 
lustrated, and  ev^ry  duty,  enjoined  by  him,  he  inculcated,  with  a 
force,  distinctness,  and  impression,  utterly  unrivalled  by  any  pre- 
ceding instructer. 

Particularly  ;  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine 
Law  far  more  perfectly  than  Moses  and  the  Prophets.     Of  this  truth 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  illustrious  instance,  of  which 
we  are  able  to  form  a  conception.     In  this  wonderful  discourse  he 
inverted  some,  and  subverted  others,  of  the  Jewish  opinions,  esta- 
blished a  long  time  before  he  commenced  his  ministry,  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system ;  explained  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  law ;  and  taught  the  wonderfully  va- 
rious, minute,  and  exact,  manner,  in  which  its  precepts  are  applica- 
ble to  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind.     David  had  formerly  said, 
while  addressing  himself  to  the  Most  Hieh,  Thy  commandment  is 
exceeding  broad.     But  Christ  first  unfolded  the  extension  of  the 
,  divine  law  to  every  thought  and  affection,  as  well  as  to  every  word 
and  action,  of  mankind.    At  the  same  time^  he  exhibited  the  nature 
of  genuine  obedience  in  a  light,  new,  and  altogether  nobler  than 
had  before  been  imagined;  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  this 
obedience,  otherwise  termed  holiness,  or  virtue,  as  more  expanded, 
more  dignified,  more  refined,  and  formed  for  a  destination  superior 
to  what  was  found  in  the  instructions,  given  by  the  wisest  men  un- 
der the  Mosaic  dispensation.     Whatever  was  limited,  and  merely 
Jewishy  he  took  away;  cleansing  the  intellect  from  every  film, 
which  had  bedimmcd,  or  narrowed,  its  views ;  and  releasing  the 
heart  fix)m  every  cloe,  which  had  checked  the  progress  of  its  af- 
fections.    The  soul,  tnerefore,  freed  in  this  manner  from  its  former 
corporeal  incumbrances,  was  prepared  by  his  instructions  to  renew 
its  strength^  to  mount  up  with  wings  as  an  eagle,  to  run  in  the 
Christian  course  and  not  be  weary ,  to  walk  and  not  faint. 

In  the  same  perfect  manner,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  thjs 
Tery  discourse,  as  well  as  more  fully  in  his  discourses  at  large,  he 
explained  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  scheme  of  salvatioo  to 
apostates  through  a  Redeemer  was  very  imperfectly  taught  by  Jtfo- 
ses^znd  was  left  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity  even  by  DavtWand 
Isaiah.  It  was  reserved  for  Christ,  by  whom  came  grace  and  iruthj 
to  make  the  way  of  holiness  a  highway,  m  which  way-faring  mefh 
though  fools,  were  by  no  necessity  compelled  to  lerr.  So  fully,  so 
distinctly,  so  completely,  has  Chnst  pointed  out  the  way  to  eternal 
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life,  that  we  often  see  heathens,  savaees,  slaves,  and  even  little 
children,  as  well  as  unlettered  men  in  Christian  countries,  entering 
into  it,  and  walking  safely  onward  to  the  end. 

Among  the  thin^  which  Christ  has  thus  clearly  explained  to 
mankind,  I  have  selected  the  following. 

1st.  He  taught  mankind^  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  virtui 
mnd  vice  J  or^  in  Scriptural  language^  of  holiness  and  sin. 

Matt.  XV.  16,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Are  ye  also  yet  tnthoui 
understanding  ?  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth 
in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  f 
But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  jrom 
the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  loitnesB^ 
blasphemies.  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  ;  btd  to  eat 
with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man.  And  again,  Matthew  xii« 
34,  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  O  generation  of  vipers  /  how  can  y$j 
being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abwidance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringeth  forth  good  things^  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  ml 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

By  declaring  tnat  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil| 
Christ  taught  us  several  lessons  of  great  importance  to  our  safety, 
and  well-oeing. 

He  taught  %is,  partiadarly,  how  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  be- 
tween moraVgooa  and  evil. 

So  long  as  men  supposed  moral  good  and  evil  to  lie  either  whol- 
ly, or  partially,  in  tneir  external  actions,  it  was  impossible,  that 
they  should  make  this  distinction  with  any  degree  of  accuFacyt 
for  the  very  same  external  actions,  so  entirely  the  same  as  to  oe 
distinguishable  by  no  human  eye,  proceed  from  principles  direcdy 
opposite,  and  are  intended  to  promote  directly  opposite  ends.     In 
the  actions  themselves,  therefore,  there  is  no  difierence ;  and,  of 
course,  no  foundation  for  any  distinction  in  their  moral  characterw 
But,  when  the  good  and  evil  are  referred  to  the  heart,  the  intention, 
the  accordance  with  difierent  motives,  we  cannot  fail,  unless  through 
an  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal,  negligence,  to  discern 
whether  we  form  good  or  bad  intentions,  and  whether  we  accord 
with  good  or  evil  motives.     In  this  manner  our  duty,  and  our  dis? 
obedience  also,  are  in  ordinary  cases,  to  say  the  least,  made  piaia 
and  obvious ;  and  we  are  saved  from  that  perplexity  and  Mi«r 
pense,  whose  only  influence  is  to  delay,  bewilder,  and  distress  the 
mind. 

In  this  manner  also,  Christ  has  taught  us  wher.e  our  principal  atfk 
ty  lies  ^  (viz.)  in  carefully  watching  our  thoughts. 

David,  in  those  golden  precepts  recited  by  Solomon  in  the  4ta 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  had,  lone  before  our  Saviour's  incarnatiofi, 
said.  Keep  thy  heart  zoith  all  diUgenee  ;  for  out  of  it  are  tht  issuM  «f 
Hft.    But  th*s  precept  seems  to  nave  been  imperfectly  under8tood» 
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and  little  insisted  on,  and  its  importance  imperfectly  realized,  by 
those  who  preceded  the  Redeemer,  He,  on  the  contrary,  by 
showing  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and 
teaching  that  the  nature  of  the  streams  was  derived  solely  from 
the  fountain,  taught,  also,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misap- 
prehended,  that  the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  man  lay  in  guard- 
mg  the  fountain  itself  from  every  impurity.  As  all  good  and  all 
evil  commence  here ;  to  watch  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections becomes  a  duty  of  immeasurable  importance.  Propor- 
tionally important  is  the  lesson,  by  which  this  duty  is  taught  and 
enjoined. 

In  the  same  manner  also^  Christ  taught  the  emptiness  of  external 
and  ceremonial  performances. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  Heathen,  placed  the  whole  of  their 
religion  in  such  performances*  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  this 
fruitful  stem  of  falsehood;  a  production,  not  unnaturally  cherished 
by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  heart  was  actually  taught,  and  taught 
with  great  force  and  propriety,  in  the  Mosaic  system;  yet  the  splen- 
dour of  the  wr»rship  which  it  enjoined,  and  the  strong  impressions 
made  on  the  imagination  by  the  nature,  and  multitude,  of  its  rites, 
easily  drew  off  the  attention  of  gross  and  careless  minds  from  the 
thing  typified  to  the  type  ;  from  spiritual  worship  and  real  duty  to 
a  mere  external  observance. 

For  several  ages  before  Christ  appeared,  the  Jews,  and  among 
them  the  teachers  of  their  law,  had  leaned  more  and  more  towards 
an  unqualified  approbation  of  mere  external  rites,  and  a  general 
substitution  of  mere  external  conduct  for  the  duties  enjoined  by 
Religion.  To  the  opinions  of  these  men  Christ,  on  many  occa- 
sions, opposed  himself  in  form,  and  with  irresistible  efficacy. 
Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  others,  it  is  impossible 
for  his  disciples  to  regard  them  as  being  virtuous,  even  in  the  re- 
motest sense ;  or  as  being  of  any  moral  use,  except  as  occasional 
aids  and  means  of  virtue. 

2dly.  Christ  taught  mankind,  that  virtue  consists  solely  in  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

On  these  two  commands,  said  he  to  the  scribe,  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Out  of  these  commands  arise  all  the  precepts, 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  precepts,  which  have  no  other 
nature,  nor  end,  but  to  explain,  anu  enjoin,  this  universal  law  of 
God.  He  who  keeps  these,  therefore,  keeps  them  all.  Of  course, 
he  is  the  subject  of  that  obedience,  which  God  has  required ;  of 
moral  excellence ;  of  real  amiableness  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  exhibited  under  the 
first  head,  as  so  successfully  made  by  the  doctrine  there  specified, 
was  here  completed.  When  virtue  is  made  to  consist  wholly  in  love, 
and  love  itself  is  at  the  same  tune  so  exactly  defined ;  all  the  facil- 
ity is  given,  which  can  be  desired,  for^the  purpose  of  discriminating 
between  virtue  and  sin. 
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3dly.  Christ  taught  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues^  as  they  art 
called^  or  in  other  words  exercises  of  virtue^  are  superior  in  their 
excellency  to  any  others. 

Mankind  have  universally  admired  magnanimity,  active  courage^ 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and  other  exercises  of  a  bold  and 
vigorous  spirit.  iNay,  so  greatly  have  they  admired  them,  not  only 
as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those  who  have  exhibited  thcm^ 
even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and  excesses,  but  to  yield  to  them, 
when  guilty  of  every  enormity,  their  universal  and  unqualified  ap- 
plause. I  do  not  deny  that  these  may  be  indications  and  exercises 
of  virtue.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions,  on  which  we  are 
required  to  be  strongs  and  of  a  good  courage ;  and,  when  we  as- 
sume this  character  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  just  and  benev- 
olent purposes,  we  are  really,  and  may  be  eminently,  virtuous. 

On  the  other  hand,  liie  meek  and  lowly  exercises  of  this  spirit ; 
such  as  meekness,  humility,  patience,  submission,  gentleness,  pla- 
cability,  moderation,  and  forgiveness  ;  although,  perhaps,  by  most 
persons  allowed  to  be  virtuous,  arc  yet  by  almost  all  unadmired  ^nd 
unesteemed.  Still,  our  Saviour  has  unquestionably  exhibited 
these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in  his  example,  as  wholly  supe- 
rior to  the  others.  He  descants  on  them  oftener :  he  dwells  on 
them  more  :  he  presents  them  more  frequently  to  us  in  his  life ;  or 
rather  his  whole  life  is  an  uninterrupted  exhibition  of  them.  He 
plainly  attaches  to  them  a  higher  importance,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves :  and  he  makes  them  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  current  of  instruction  running  directly  counter 
to  that  of  rocts,  Historians,  and  Philosophers,  in  all  ages ;  and  to 
the  general  coui-se  of  human  feelings,  relating  to  this  subject.  It 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this  conduct 
of  the  Redeemer  accords  with  the  decisions  of  experience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues 
have  in  themselves  no  tendency  toproduce  any  part  of  those  mis- 
eries, with  which  mankind  have  afiDcted  each  other.  If  we  were 
humble,  we  should  never  become  the  authors  of  those  evils  which 
have  regularly  sprung  from  pride.  If  we  were  meek ;  we  should 
not  impatiently  feel  injuries,  nor  give  pain  in  those  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  created  by  wrath.  If  we  were  gentle ;  we 
should  not  do  injuries  to  others.  If  we  were  forgiving ;  we  should 
not  revenge  them  on  others.  If  we  were  moderate ;  we  should 
prevent  the  evil  effects,  which  always  spring  from  ungovemed  pas- 
sions ;  particularly  from  envy,  wrath,  and  the  passion  for  pleasure. 
If  we  were  placable  ;  we  should  cut  off  the  mass  of  calamities, 
which  is  found  in  alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  aversion,  and  ir- 
reconcileable  estrangement  of  affection ;  and  instate  in  its  place 
that  serene  and  self-approved  enjoyment,  which  springs  from  the 
cordial  reconcilement  of  minds,  previously  the  seats  of  real,  though 
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impedect  good*wilK  If  we  were  patient ;  we  should  neither  mur- 
mur aLGod,  nor  at  each  other;  and  should  at  the  same  time  lessen 
half  the  evils,  which  we  felt,  by  a  quiet  submission  to  the  hand  of 
our  Creator.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  if  these  virtues  had  their  full 
and  proper  influence  on  human  hearts,  and  human  afiairs,  Man 
would  assume  a  new  character,  and  the  world  a  new  face  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that  a  creat  part  of  the  guilt  and  misery,  now  suffered, 
would  vanish;  and  mat  in  its  place  would  be  found  peace  and  hap- 
piness, transcending  all  easy  estimation  ? 

Equally  evident  is  it  from  experience,  that  those,  in  whom  these 
Tirtues  presided,   have  never  in  fact  produced  these  miseries. 
Often  have  they  been  among  the  principal  sufferers,  but  never  num- 
bered among  me  actors,  of  this  tragedy.     As  this  position  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  denied;  to  insist  on  it  any  further  would  be  useless. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  that  chaz*actcristic  of  man,  which  is  styled 
heroismj  has   been  owing  a  great  part,  and  that  usually  the  most 
dreadful  part,  of  human  sufferings.     Active  couraee  has  in  every 
age  filled  the  world  with  tumult,  contention,  and  bloodshed ;  de- 
stroyed the  labours  and  enjoyments,  the  peace  and  hopes,  of  men ; 
overturned  temples ;   consumed  cities  with  fire ;   and  converted 
kingdoms  into  deserts.    All  these  are  causes  of  misery  only.     At 
the  same  time,  it  has  rarely  done  good,  except  by  accident ;  and, 
however  admired  and  applauded  by  the  silly  mind  of  man ;  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  chief  curses,  which  God  has  permit- 
ted to  visit  this  unhappy  world. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  deny  these  exercises  of  heroism 
to  be  capable,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  being  virtuous ;  and 
even  eminently  virtuous.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  if 
the  other  class  of  virtues  were  to  have  their  proper  influence  on 
mankind,  these  would  not  exist ;  because  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  them.  Were  no  injuries  done,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
resisting  them ;  and,  of  course,  no  demand  for  active  courage.  The 
exercises  of  this  spirit,  therefore,  are,  at  the  most,  of  a  secondary 
importance ;  and  can  be  called  forth  only  by  preceding  crimes. 
The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  are,  on  the  other  hand,  original  and  es- 
sential ingredients  of  happiness  in  every  world ;  are  indispensable 
to  all  private  and  public  enjoyment ;  and  are,  therefore,  of  primary 
and  inestimable  value.  The  preference,  given  by  our  Saviour  to 
these  virtues,  is  of  course,  a  proof  of  realaiid  divine  wisdom. 

4thly.  Christ  in  the  same  complete  manner  taught  the  way^  in 
which  fallen  beings  may  again  become  virtuous  and  happy. 

He  explained  his  own  character,  as  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  and 
the  Saviour  of  sinners :  the  willingness  of  God  to  pardon,  justify, 
and  accept,  them  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  through  faith  m 
him;  accompanied  by  repentance,  and  followed  by  holiness  ot 
heart  and  life.  He  taught  mankind,  that  their  character  by  nature 
is  sinfiil  and  odious  to  God  ;  and  that  their  own  obedience  can 
never  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  their  sin,  or  a  ground  of  their 
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josdficatlon ;  that,  unless  they  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  6to, 
and  possess  a  new  and  spiritual  character,  they  cannot  see  tUf 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  that  in  acquiring  this  character  they  become' 
lus  disciples  indeed,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  such  by  (fdMjf 
whatsoever  he  hath  commanded.  All  these  things,  united,  constitute 
that  character,  which  being  assumed,  those,  who  before  were  ap6#^ 
tates,  return  to  God,  and  to  their  obedience  of  his  will ;  and  ma^^ 
evangelically  claim,  through  his  promise,  a  title  to  eternal  life. 

5thiy.  Christ  established  his  church  in  a  new  form,  ajmointed  ik 
it  new  ministers  J  constituted  a  new  discipline^  and  direciea  anew  the 
peculiar  duties  of  both  its  officers  and  members.  • 

The  Church,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  properly  a  na- 
tional one ;  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  became  pro* 
selytes^  and  thus  in  a  sense  Israelites^  of  those  only,  and  of  all  those, 
who  were  descended  from  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob.  Christ  con* 
stituted  the  Church  of  the  Spiritual  children  of  Abraham  ;  who 
were  Jews  inwardly^  though  not  according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  whose 
praise  was  not  ofJuan^  but  of  God.  Instead  of  the  Priests j  who 
were  ministers  of  the  Jewish  Church,  he  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  officers*  in  the  Christian  Church.  Its  discipline,  also, 
ceased  to  be  the  severe  and  dreadful  system  of  proceedings,  en- 
joined under  the  Mosaic  dUpensation  ;  and  became  a  course  of  ad- 
vice, reproof,  and,  in  cases  of  irreclaimable  obstinacy,  a  solemn  sep- 
aration from  the  offender:  all  administered  with  the  most  prudent 
care,  the  tenderest  good- will,  and  the  most  exemplary  moderation. 
The  peculiar  duties  of  Christians  towards  each  other  were  summa- 
rily directed  by  the  J^ew  Commandment ;  which,  to  the  common 
benevolence^  required  by  the  moral  law  towards  all  men,  superadds 
brotherly  love ;  or  the  exercise  of  complacency  towards  the  evan 
gelical  character  of  their  fellow-Christians.  The  peculiar  duties 
of  Ministers,  as  enjoined  by  Christ,  are,  generally,  to  preside  over 
the  worship  and  diocipline  of  the  Church ;  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
to  dispense,  and,  together  with  their  fellow-Christians,  whose  duty 
it  is  also,  to  receive,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament. 

6thly.  Christ  taught  also  the  great  doctrines  concerning  a  future 
state  of  being. 

These  are  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul  after  death ;  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead;  the  final  Judgment;  the  misery  of 
the  wicked;  and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  throughout  eternity. 
Concerning  these  great  subjects  the  Heathen  only  formed  conjec- 
tures, supported  by  very  imperfect  arguments.  The  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, also,  although  really  containing  these  doctrines  in  substance, 
exhibited  them  in  dim  and  distant  view.  Life  and  Immortality 
were  brought  to  Ughi^  that  is,  were  clearly  shown,  and  fully  proved 
Ay  Christ  alone.  To  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  certain  know- 
ledge, and  extensive  views,  of  things  beyond  the  grave ;  things,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  that  exists  in  the  present  life  is  notfung^ 
iui  than  nothings  and  vanity. 
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F^rom  this  summary  view  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  has  taught  every  thin^,  necessary  for  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  the  attainment  of  hohness,  and  the  best  conduct  of  a 
virtuous  life ;  has  established  his  Church  on  a  new  and  happier 
foundation;  instituted  a  simpler  and  purer  worship;  suitedf  its 
whole  economy  to  the  circumstances  of  all  nations ;  prepared  it  to 
extend  easily,  and  happily,  throughout  the  world ;  furnished  man- 
kind mih  the  best  means  of  obtainmg  salvation ;  and  engaged  them 
by  the  most  cogent  motives,  placed  before  their  eyes,  to  seek  ef- 
fectually a  glonous  and  blessed  immortality* 
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In  my  last  discourse  I  considered  the  second  diyision  of  the 
tnroposed  examination  of  Christ's  prophetical  character,  viz.  thM 
Things  which  he  taught.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 

III.  The  Manner  of  his  preaching. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe,  that  Christ  preached, 

1st.  fVith  perfect  Plainness  and  Simplicity, 

By  the  plainness  of  Christ's  preaching  I  intend  generally,  that 
he  preached  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all, 
who  were  willin'!;  to  understand  him. 

Particularly,  he  used  the  plain^  commonj  language  of  mankind; 
andj  on  no  occasion^  the  technical  language^  ciCstomarilv  used  by 
men  of  science^  and  extensively  used  at  that  period  by  all  the  vota- 
ries of  the  fashionable  philosophy.  That  he  has  never  used  this 
language  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  by  those,  who  read  his  in- 
structions ;  there  being  not  even  a  solitary  instance  of  i.  in  all  his 
discourses. 

That  Christ  acted  with  entire  wisdom,  in  this  particular,  i&  mani- 
fest from  many  considerations.  The  common  language  of  men  is 
the  only  language,  which  men,  generally,  can  understand.  If 
Christ  had  used  any  other  language,  particularly  technical  lan- 

Suage,  scarcely  one  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  heard  him,  or  of  * 
lose  who  read  his  discourses,  would  have  been  able  to  know  what 
he  meant.  To  all  these  the  book,  containing  his  instructions, 
would  have  been  a  sealed  book;  and  almost  every  man,  who  read 
it,  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  I  cannot  understand  it,  for  lam 
unlearned. 

Nor  would  technical  language  have  been  of  much  real  use  to 
learrud  men.  In  Natural  and  Mathematical  science  this  language 
has,  I  acknowledge,  been  employed  with  success ;  and  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  in  Moral  science,  which  involves  all  the 
instructions  of  Christ,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  without  many 
abatements.  The  subjects  of  Moral  science  are,  generally,  less 
distinctly  and  definitely  conceived  of,  than  those  of  Natural,  par- 
ticularly of  Mathematical,  science;  and  on  this  account,  and  be- 
cause we  have  no  sensible,  exact  standard,  to  which  we  may  refer 
ihem,  the  terms  of  Moral  science  are,  to  a  ereat  extent,  used  at 
first  indefinitely ;  and  are  afterwards  r^dered  still  more  indefinite 
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by  the  looseness  and  imperfection  of  tUiDking,  in  succeeding  wri- 
ters. 

At  the  same  time,  moral  subjects  are  so  important,  so  deeply 
interest  the  feelings,  and  awaken  so  many  biasses  and  prejudices, 
that  where  our  discernment,  left  to  itself,  might  enable  us  to  &sten 
on  definite  ideas,  and  to  choose  proper  terms  to  express  them,  our 
biasses  still  lead  them  into  error ;  and  prevent  us  pardy  from  per- 
ceiving the  true  import  of  the  language,  used  by  others,  and  partly 
from  a  willingness  to  accord  with  it,  when  perceived. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  like  them,  the  technical  language 
of  moral   science  has  generally  been  loose  and  indefinite,  to  a 

E eater  degree  than  the  common  language  of  men :  and  such  must 
ve  been  the  language  used  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  adopted 
the  technical  language  of  his  time.  This  language,  also,  originally 
difficult  to  be  understood,  would  have  been  rendered  still  more 
obscure  byevery  attempt  to  translate  it  into  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  Terms  of  this  kind  have  often  no  customary  use,  which 
can  be  appealed  to,  to  fix  their  signification ;  and,  being  used  only 
by  some  individual  author,  or  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  that  author, 
it  must  be  left  to  criticism,  and  often  to  conjecture,  to  determine 
their  meaning.  When  used  by  several  authors,  they  are  commonly 
used  with  some  variation  of  sense,  either  slight,  or  serious.  In 
this  case  their  signification  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  the  dis- 
courses, in  which  they  are  found,  more  perplexed.  If  I  mistake 
not,  no  terms  in  ancient  authors  are  so  doubtful,  as  those  appro- 
priated to  philosophy ;  many  of  which  seem  to  have  their  meaning 
scarcely  settled  even  at  the  present  time.  With  these  sources  oi 
doubt  before  them,  translators  would  have  been  extremely  per- 
plexed, and  would  have  perplexed  their  readers  still  more  by  their 
own  terms,  chosen,  often  erroneously,  to  express  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  their  originals.  But  the  language,  used  by  our  Saviour, 
was  suited  to  all  men ;  the  best  language  for  Philosophers  them- 
selves ;  the  only  language  for  other  men.  All  men  can  understand 
it  better  than  any  other ;  most  men  can  understand  no  other. 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  manner  is  conspicuous,  also,  in 
the  obvious  nature  of  his  allusions  and  illustrations.  These  were 
all  derived  from  objects,  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind 
at  lar^e;  according  to  the  rule  of  Eloquence,  in  this  respect,  laid 
down  by  Cicero*  Every  reader  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  must 
have  observed  this  fact.  The  citi/  set  on  a  hill;  the  salt  qf  the 
earth ;  the  candle,  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a  bushel^  but  on  a 
candlestick;  the  vine,  and  the  branches;  the  Shepherd j  and  the 
theep;  are  instances,  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  nature,  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural,  but  forcible ;  every 
where  ofiering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ;  familistr, 
but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity  ;  and  attended  always  with  this 
.high  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in 
every  situation  of  life. 
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The  plainness  of  our  Saviour^s  manner  is  remarkably  evidenti 
also,  in  his  parables.     Instruction  appears  to  have  been  communis 
cated  in  allegorical  discourses,  generally  resembling  these,  from 
the  earliest  ages.    But  no  instructer  ever  formed  them  so  happily, 
as  Christ.    The  subjects,  alluded  to,  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity ;  and,  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.     The  allegorical  part  of  the  story,  is  always  just  and  im- 
pressive ;  commonly  beautiful ;  not  unfrequently  sublime ;  and  in 
several  instances  eminently  pathetic.     The  meaning,  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvi- 
ous.    The  parable,  instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it ; 
and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  inquiries.     When  we  consider  the  per- 
plexed, enigmatical  manner,  in  which  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed  many  of  their  most  important  in- 
structions; we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  see  this  characteristic  of  our 
Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and,  on  the  other,  shall 
be  led  to  admire,  suitably,  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect, 
he  taught  mankind. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  instruction  is  their 
Simplicity.    By  simplicity,  in  this  case,  I  mean  that  general  cha- 
racteristic of  discourse,  in  which  both  thoughts  and  words  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  without  the  effort  of  selecting,  and  merely 
because  they  offered  themselves  ;  and  to  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  offered  themselves,  without  contrivance,  and 
in  the  manner  most  remote  from  either  study  or  affectation.    Of  this 
important  characteristic,  as  critics  universally  agi-ee,  the  ancient 
writers  furnish  more  numerous,  and  more  perfect,  examples  than 
the  moderns.    Among  ancient  writers,  those  who  penned  the  Scrip- 
tures hold,  by  general  acknowledgment,  also,  the  first  place.   But 
amid  these,  as  well  as  all  other  instructers  of  mankind,  Christ,  as 
a  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity,  stands  unrivalled.     His  discourses, 
though  fraught  with  doctrines  of  the  most  profound  and  wonderful 
wisdom,  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  suolimity  and  beauty,  ap- 
pear still,  as  if  neither  the  words,  nor  the  thoughts,  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  least  study ;  but  spi*ang  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind, 
and  flowed  from  his  tongue  in  a  sense  instinctively ;  in  a  manner, 
strongly  resembling  that  of  children.  The  impression  made  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  deUvered,  is,  that  tney  are  the  result  of 
mere  unadulterated  nature,  prompting  the  speaker  with  an  unresist- 
ed impulse ;  as  if  he  knew  how  to  speak  in  no  other  manner.    The 
effect  of  this  manner  of  discoursing  is  undoubtedly  in  an  emineql 
degree  happy ;  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  or  the  drifl,  of  thf 
discourse.    When  this  is  didactic,  simplicity  gives  the  teacher  thf 
most  desirable  aspect  of  ardessness,  candour,  and  sincerity.  When 
U  is  historical,  beside  presenting  the  speaker  as  invested  with  th^Sf 
important  characteristics,  it  Icnos  the  utmost  beauty  and  impressive 
to  his  narration.    When  it  is  sublime,  or  pathetic,  it  presents 
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the  objects  which  excite  these  emotions,  in  the  strongest  lifi'ht ;  and 
excites  the  emotions  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  whicn  is  pos* 
sible.  As  examples,  illustrating  in  the  most  perfect  manner  th^ 
,  truth  of  all  these  observations,  I  allege,  particularly,  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount ;  his  Parabolic  sermon,  recorded.  Matt*  xiii« ; 
several  of  his  discourses  with  the  Jews^  recorded  by  St.  JoAn; 
those  addressed  to  his  disciples,  commencing  with  the  xiv.  chap- 
ter ;  his  Intercessory  prayer  in  the  xvii.  oi  that  Evangelist ;  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  son,  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus^  and  the  good  Samaritan ;  and  his  discourses  concerning 
the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem^  and  the  final  judgment,  in  the  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  of  Matthew.  The  parable  of  thtproaigal  Son  particular- 
ly, may  be  alleged  as  the  first  example  of  beautiful  and  pathetic 
simplicity,  which  has  been  ever  given  to  mankind ;  as  without  a 
rival,  and  without  a  second. 

2dly.  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  instructing  the  most  per* 
feet  Modesty  and  Delicacy, 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  teachers,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  remarkable  for  pride,  vanity,  and  of  course  for  boasting. 
Pharisaical  and  Stoical  pride  have  been  proverbial  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  true  character,  in  this  respect,  by  calling  themselves  20901,  or 
Wise  men.  Those  of  the  East  assumed  denominations  equally  ar- 
rogant and  contemptible.  The  pride  and  vanity,  which  they  ex- 
hibited in  this  manner,  they  manifested,  also,  in  every  other  form, 
and  on  every  convenient  occasion.  Like  a  disagreeable  odour, 
this  unbecoming  character  eludes  every  attempt  to  conceal  it;  and 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  wherever  the  writer  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts. 

In  direct,  and  perfect,  opposition  to  them  all,  Christ,  though 
teaching  with  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  character  altogether  unri- 
vailed,  has  not  suffered,  I  need  not  say  a  proud  or  vam  thought, 
but  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a  thought,  tD  escape 
from  his  lips.     Though  more  frequently,  than  any  other  teacher, 
compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  Mediatorial  office,  the  tenor  of  his 
discourses,  and  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Jews^ 
to  become  the  subject  of  his  instructions  to  them ;  and  although 
doing,  and  saying,  that,  which,  far  more  than  any  thing  ever  done 
or  said,  must  awaken  the  conviction  of  personal  greatness  and  su- 
periority ;  yet  he  has  never  even  in  the  most  remote  hint,  or  allu- 
sion, intimated  a  single  indulgence  of  either  pride,  or  vanity,  in 
hi&  own  mind.    No  resemblance  of  boasting  can  be  found  in  all  his 
discourses.    Himself,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  or  applause,  is 
for  ever  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance. 

Delicacy  is  the  kindred,  the  ally,  of  modesty;  and  an  attribute 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  an  excellency  of  character,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  teachers,  both  Jewish 
and  Heathen,  who  lived  at.  or  before,  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
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From  them  all  he  is  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  most  complete 
exhibition  of  this  excellence.  Not  a  sentiment,  not  a  word,  has 
fiJlen  from  his  lips,  which  can  give  pain,  in  this  respect,  to  a  mind 
of  the  most  finished  refinement  and  virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, fitted  to  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  to  allure  in  the 
least  degree  to  any  unbecoming  action. 

3dly.  Christ  taught  with  entire  Boldness  and  Integrity. 
These  highly  honourable  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  instruc- 
tion are  every  where  visible,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally 
acknowledged.  Particularly  are  they  conspicuous  in  his  open,  in- 
trepid attacks  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  the  men,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish  Government,  and  the 
whole  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation.  These  sects,  also,  were 
the  leaders  of  that  nation  in  all  their  bigotry,  their  miserable  su- 
perstition, and  their  deplorable  devotion  to  a  mere  outside  morality 
and  worship.  They  corrupted  them  in  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  introduced  a  sensual,  loose,  and  nearly  atheistical 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice.  To  these  men  Chnst,  with  no 
<tefence  but  his  own  wisdom,  innocence  and  purity,  opposed  him- 
self with  uniformity,  vigour,  and  immovable  firmness :  exposing 
the  unsoundness  of  their  wretched  doctrines,  the  futility  of  their 
arguments,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  professions,  and  the  enormous 
turpitude  of  their  lives.  All  this  he  did  with  such  clearness  of  evi-' 
dence,  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves  often 
shrunk  fix)m  the  aetection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  principles  and  their  power. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  reproved,  and 
exposed,  all  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  Country.   Gentle,  mod- 
est, and  hiunble,  beyond  example,  he  united  with  this  character 
an  unjdelding  fixedness  of  principle  and  deportment,  and  a  perfect 
destitution  oi  that  love  of  popularity,  and  tnat  desire  of  applause, 
which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  most  oi  those, 
who  have  attempted  the  instruction  of  mankind.     There  is  not  in 
his  instructions  a  single  instance  of  the  least  concession  to  any  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  personal,  prejudice  of  his  Countrymen.     On  the 
contrary,  he  resisted  them  all  openly,  uniformly,  and  alike.    Even 
theu"  favourite  doctrine,  that  they  were,  and  were  ever  to  be,  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  together  with  all  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  they  derived  from  it,  he  resisted  on  many  occasions, 
and  in  many  forms ;  declaring,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  true  and 
scriptural  sense,  the  children  of  Abraham ;  and  showing  them,  that 
their  natural  descent  from  this  patriarch  would  not,  by  itself,  be 
the  least  advantage  to  them ;  while  the  abuse  of  their  privileges 
would  only  increase  their  guilt,  and  enhance  their  finaf  condem- 
nation. 

Nor  was  Christ  less  direct  and  severe  in  reproving  his  friends. 
In  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  gendeness  and  tenderness,  with 
wluch  he  taught  them,  he  allowed  no  variation  from  truth,  or 
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duty;  and  reproved  them  on  every  occasion  for  their  prejudices^ 
bigotry,  unbelief,  contentions,  faults,  and  follies  of  every  kind. 
Exact  truth,  and  unwarping  holiness,  appear  evidently  to  have 
been  the  objects,  which  ne  made  the  standard  of  all  his  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  of  his  life.  No  tenderness,  friendship,  or  gende- 
ness  of  disposition ;  no  fear  of  the  populace,  or  die  powerful;  pt«- 
yented  him  from  reaching  this  standard  on  every  occasion.  No 
seal  transported  him  beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  among  those 
who  have  taught  mankind,  knew  how  to  make  all  the  affections  of 
man  perfecdy  accordant  with  truth  and  duty,  and  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  world. 

4thly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  an  Authority  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  was  two-fold : 
First.  TTic  authority  derived  from  the  weight  of  his  precepts^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  inculcated.  This  I  taKe  to  be 
especially  what  is  intended  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings^ 
(that  is,  the  sayings  contained  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  the 

Jtople  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine^  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
aving  authority^  and  not  as  the  Scribes,  In  the  authority  of  this 
kind,  Christ  far  excelled  every  other  instructer.  No  precepts  are 
80  important  as  his ;  no  manner  of  teaching  is  so  dignified,  and  so 
commanding.  When  we  remember,  that  he  appeared  as  a  poor 
mani  without  friends,  or  influence,  without  power  or  splendour; 
that  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  religion  and  morals ;  that  he 
attacked,  in  many  respects,  the  former  system,  the  bigotry  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  great :  when  we  further  remember, 
that  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  overset  them  all,  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  more,  shook  them  to  their  foundations :  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge,  with  the  Jewish  officers,  that  in  this  particular, 
never  man  spake  like  this  man. 

Secondly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  a  singular  Official  oii- 
thoriijj. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  two  things. 

The  first  is,  that  he  uttered  neither  opinions  nor  advice. 

All  the  dictates  of  Christ's  teaching  are  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Dogmas,  that  is,  positions  peremptorily  asserted 
without  any  doubt  expressed,  any  wavering,  any  uncertainty,  any 
sugeestion  of  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  doctrine  is  exhibited  as  an  absolute  law  of  faith ;  and  ev- 
ery precept,  as  a  positive  rule  of  practice.  Every  thing,  which  he 
uttered,  carries  with  it  evidently,  the  assurance,  that  his  doctrines 
are  true  and  certain;  that  his  precepts  are  just  and  reasonable; 
and  that  himself  is  invested  with  full  authority  to  prescribe  both^' 
as  obligatory  rules  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  second  is,  that  Christ  taught  in  his  own  namt^  and  withioui 
apptalvi^  to  anjf  authority  but  his  omn. 
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This  fact  was  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  consider  it,  also,  at  the  present  time.  All  ike 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  prefaced  their  Instructions  with 
2%U8  saiih  the  Lord.  Christ  commenced  his  Ministry  with  ex- 
plaining, altering,  and  annulling,  many  things,  said  by  them  under 
this  aumority,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  thus  said.  His 
.  own  instructions,  however,  he  never  prefaced  in  this  manner ;  but 
merely  said,  I  say  unto  you  ^  or,  on  solemn  occasions,  Amen^ 
Verily^  I  say  unto  you.  The  authority,  here  assumed  by  him,  was 
such,  as  to  warrant  him  in  repealing  that,  which  had  been  spoken 
by  prophets  in  the  Name,  and  by  the  Authority,  of  God ;  and  was, 
therefore^  an  authority  equal  to  that,  under  which  these  prophets 
had  spoken. 

In  this  exercise  of  Authority,  Christ  stands  alone ;  being  whol- 
ly distinguished  from  all  other  teachers,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  taught  only  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

5thly.  Christ  taught  with  uniform  and  singular  Patxtnctj  Oen^ 
iUness^  and  Kindness. 

I  have  grouped  these  excellencies  of  our  Saviour's  manner  of 
teaching  as  I  have  several  of  those,  already  mentioned,  on  account 
of  the  intimate  relation,  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

To  dwell  on  this  subject  with  minuteness  cannot  be  necessary. 
All  readers  of  the  Gospel  know  how  often  Christ  bore  with  the 
dullness,  prejudices,  and  unbelief  of  his  disciples ;  how  often  he 
reiterated  the  same  instructions ;  how  patiently  he  removed  their 
prejudices ;  how  frequently  he  had  occasion  to  pronounce  them 
of  little  faith;  and  how  universally,  and  how  often  without  re- 
proving them,  he  bore  with  their  numerous  infirmities.  Thefe  ift 
not  an  instance  in  his  life  of  an  impatient,  petulant  word ;  not  a 
single  expression  of  the  kind,  which  we  term  passionate ;  not  an 
occasion,  on  which  he  lost,  in  the  least  degree,  that  absolute  self- 
control,  by  which  he  was  elevated  above  all  the  children  of  Adam. 
When  the  ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee^  through  their  more  ambitious 
mother,  asked  of  him  the  privilege  of  sitting,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left ;  he  calmly  replied.  It  is  not  mine  to 
give.  When  the  body  of  his  disciples  strove,  which  of  them  should 
be  greatest ;  he  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  ofthem, 
and,  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them :  Who" 
soever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children,  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent 
me.  When  Peter  denied  him  in  so  shameful  and  bitter  a  manner; 
the  only  reproof,  which  he  gave  him,  is  recorded  in  these  words, 
And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  Over  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  so  much  guilt,  the  scene  of  the  messages,  and  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, of  so  many  prophets,  and  speedily  about  to  be  the  scene  of  nis 
own  suficrings,  he  wept  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  said^ 
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How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children^  as  a  hen  gathercth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  but  ye  would  not. 

€thly.  Christ  taught  by  his  Example. 

It  is  a  proverbial  observation,  that  example  is  far  more  instruct- 
iva  than  precept :  an  observation,  verified  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  every  day,  and  in  eveiy  place.  No  precepts  are,  indeed, 
seriously  influential  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  unless  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  some  good  degree  of  influence  upon  the  life  of  his 
instructer.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  instructer  is  supposed  to 
speak  with  sincerity,  and  from  the  heart,  and  to  be  himself  govern- 
ed in  his  conduct  by  the  very  principles,  which  he  recommends  to 
others ;  very  plain  instructions  have  commonly  very  grtat  power. 
Example,  therefore,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of 
all  instruction,  and  the  only  mode  oi  consununating  the  instruction 
of  the  voice. 

In  this  kind  of  teaching  Christ  stands  alone.  The  prophets  and 
apostles  are  here  left  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight.  As 
for  the  heathen  philosophers,  their  example  was  a  mere  contrast 
to  their  instruction ;  I  mean,  to  such  parts  of  it,  as  were  just  and 
commendable.  What  they  taught,  of  this  nature,  they  refuted  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  But  Christ's  life  was  a  perfect 
practical  comment  on  all  that  he  taught,  and  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  his  precepts.  Hence  his  instructions 
have  been  unrivalled  in  their  influence  on  mankind;  and  have 
produced  effects,  to  which  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  parallel. 

I  have  here  mentioned  several  primary  characteristics  of  the 
Manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind.  To  form  a  more  com- 
plete estimate  of  its  excellence,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
consider  what  he  did  not  do^  as  well  as  what  he  did.  The  superla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  was  manifested  as  truly  in  what  he 
avoided,  as  in  what  he  accomplished. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe,  in  the 

1st  place,  that  he  utterly  declined  to  gratify  the  mere  Curiosity 
of  man. 

Many  questions  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  Jews,  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  demand  answers,  which  could  only  gratify  curiosity. 
Several  more,  of  the  same  kind,  were  addressed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples. To  all  these  he  declined  the  answers,  which  were  solicited. 
Tnere  are,  also,  very  many  subjects,  concerning  which  curiosity 
'has  ever  been  awake;  and  which  not  only  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptural  system  of  religion,  but  are  mentioned 
by  Christ  in  many  forms,  and  in  some  particulars  extensively  dis- 
cussed. But  such  parts  of  these  subjects,  as  excite  mere  curiosity, 
he  has  invariably  left  in  silence ;  and  never  tempted,  nor  satisfied 
at  all,  this  roving,  restless  propensity.  Over  all  objects  of  this 
kind  he  has  drawn  the  curtain  of  absolute  concealment,  and  hidden 
them  entirely  from  human  eyes. 
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Among  these  subjects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  The 
circumstances,  which  attend  a  future  state  of  happiness,  awaken, 
perhaps  as  extensively,  and  as  naturally,  the  wishes  of  the  mind 
to  be  minutely  informed,  as  any  thin^  belonging  to  the  destiny  of 
man.  On  this  immense  subject,  Chnst  has,  however,  taught  no- 
thing, except  what  we  plainly  needed  to  know ;  and  has  withheld 
every  thing  else  from  our  investigation.  Others  have  often  in- 
dulged a  wandering  fancy,  and,  in  the  wildest  excursions  concern- 
ing a  future  state,  nave  attempted  to  explore  the  regions  of  future 
being,  as  travellers  search  distant  countries  in  the  present  world. 
But  Christ  has  chosen  barely  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  and 
general  nature  of  these  regions ;  things  which  we  are  deeply  inte- 
rested to  know ;  and  left  these  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own 
actual  experience,  when  we  shall  have  become  possessed  of  that 
happy  state  of  being.  When  we  remember  how  many  uncertain- 
ties would  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  disclosure,  had  it  been  made ; 
how  many  questions,  of  difficult  solution,  or  incapable  of  beine 
solved ;  and,  in  a  word,  how  greatly,  and  how  often,  the  mind  woulq 
have  been  perplexed  concerning  subjects,  unconnected  with  its 
real  good ;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  perfect  wisdom, 
maniiested  in  this  concealment. 

3dly.  Christ  taught  without  Sophistry. 

The  integrity  displayed  in  the  reasonings  of  our  Saviour^  is  equal- 
ly exact,  and  perfect,  with  that  exhibited  in  his  declarations  offactt^ 
In  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  both  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  teachi* 
ers  were  distinguished  for  false  reasoning,  as  a  species  of  art.  The 
doctrines,  which  they  taught,  needed  this  defence.  Accordinglj^ 
we  find  it  employed  by  them  on  almost  every  occasion.  Many  spf^ 
cimens  of  the  suDtleties  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  are  reciti^ 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  particul%rl]|^  in  the  Grbspels.  Qi^b- 
Ues,  paradoxes,  and  fetches,  were  the  clistom  of  the  time ;  ai;id 
were  shstmelessly  employed  to  defend  every  favourite  opinion,  an4 
attack  every  adversary.  But  false  reasoning  is  as  real  a  violation 
of  integHty,  as  false  declarations ;  is  often  as  mischievous ;  and  is 
always  a  proof  of  gross  depravity,  or  gross  inattention  to  our  duty. 
Christ,  therefore,  the  perfect  pattern  in  this,  as  in  all  other,  conduct, 
has  alleged  no  argument  but  a  real  one ;  has  given  no  argument 
any  more  force  than  it  really  possesses ;  and  has  expressed  ^ 
more  confidence  in  any  argument  than  he  really  felt.  The  gloii- 
ous  contrast,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  exact  simplicity  and  sincei^ 
ity,  with  which  he  reasoned  on  every  occasion,  to  the  subtlety 
and  sophistry,  of  all  with  whom  he  reasoned,  and  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  other  teachers,  is  a  pattern  for  all  succeeding  reasoners;  whicl^ 
if  universally  followed,  would  free  the  world  from  a  great  part  rf 
its  doubts  and  errors,  and  the  deplorable  guilt  and  misery,  by  whUJi 
they  are  followed. 

3dly.  Christ  has  authorised  no  Intolerance. 

h  is  well  known,  that  the  Jems,  who  were  distinguished  for  tbw 
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Spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an 
almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  than  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared. 
Even  the  Apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this  charac- 
ter. Master,  said  JoAn,  roe  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name^ 
and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus 
$aid  unto  him,  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 
Again,  John  and  James,  movea  with  indignation  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to  receive 
their  Master,  said  to  him.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fre  to 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elias  did?  But  he 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
Spirit  ye  are  of  For  (he  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men*s  , 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  oi  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  and  so  benevolent,  it  Ought  to  oe  added,  was  that 
of  Christ. 

In  this  nation,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom,  and  educated. 
But  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting,  intolerance 
and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odiousness  and  guilt ; 
and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the  most  ab- 
solute moderation,  li  oerality,  and  candour ;  not,  indeed,  the  fash- 
ionable liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern  times  ;  a  professed 
indifference  to  truth  and  holiness  ;  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic 
spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and  just  one  towards  every 
argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  nation,  sect,  or  party,  as 
such,  were  to  him  nothing :  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
rieht  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  According  to  this 
scneme  he  framed  both  his  instructions  and  nis  Hfc. 

4thly.  Christ  taught  without  Enthusiasm. 

All  the  language,  and  all  the  sentiments,  of  our  Saviour,  were  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  person,  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  which  he  nad  espoused,  immoveably  attach- 
ed to  it,  and  earnestly  engaged  to  promote  it  among  mankind. 
Still,  this  earnestness,  this  fixedness  of  character,  differed  greatly 
jBrom  that  of  most  persons,  who  have  undertaken  the  reformation  of 
their  fellow  men.  In  our  own  as  in  all  preceding  ages,  those,  who 
have  assumed  the  character  of  reformers,  almost  of  course  make  a 
parade  of  their  piety,  and  a  merit  of  their  peculiar  devotion  to  the 
,  cause,  in  which  they  have  embarked ;  and  aim  at  gaining  proselytes 
by  a  nice  scrupulosity  concerning  things  commonly  esteemed  inno- 
cent, animosity  against  those  whose  opinions  they  censure,  and  im- 
passioned addresses  to  such  as  listen  to  their  instructions.  Christ 
was  the  opposite  of  all  these.  Little  things,  always,  in  his  instruc- 
tions, appeared  little.  Harmless  things  he  regarded  as  harmless, 
Great  and  important  things,  only,  has  he  taught  us  to  regard  as 
creat  and  important.  In  nis  life  there  was  no  ostentation  of  any 
uiing.  He  came  eating  and  drinking  like  other  men  ;  and  in  his 
buman  nature,  and  appearance,  differed  from  them  in  nothing  but 
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superior  wisdom  and  purity  of  character.  In  his  discourses  everj 
thing  is  serious,  solemn,  and  earnest ;  but  every  thing,  at  the  same 
time,  is  uttered  with  moderation,  without  passion,  without  declama- 
tion. « 

No  discourses  in  the  world  are  more  distant  from  fanatical  de^ 
clamation,  and  no  character  is  more  unlike  that  of  an  enthusiast, 
than  the  discourses  and  character  of  Christ.  A  spirit  of  serenity, 
of  self-possession,  of  impassioned  sweetness,  of  principled  excel- 
lence, reigns  throughout  all  his  instructions,  and  througnout  all  his 
life,  of  which,  elsewhere,  there  is  no  example. 

5thly.  Our  Saviour  sought  in  his  instructions  for  no  Applause. 

In  this  characteristic,  also,  he  was  equally  singular  and  perfect. 
The  love  of  applause  is  the  most  universal,  and  probably  tne  most 
seductive,^  of  all  human  passions ;  particularly,  in  minds,  raised  by 
intelligerifce  above  the  common  level.  So  seauctive  is  it,  that  Cice- 
TO  pronounced  it  to  be  true  virtue*  But  of  thispassion  not  a  single 
trace  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  Christ.  The  good  or  ill  opm- 
ion,  the  applause  or  censure,  of  his  fellow-men,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  seem  as  if  they  had  not  been  thought  of  by  him,  and  as  if 
no  capacity  of  being  influenced  by  them  haa  been  an  original  attri- 
bute of  his  mind.  With  a  magnetic  constancy,  his  thoughts  and 
discourses  were  pointed  alway  to  truth  and  rectitude ;  and  the 
world  had  no  power  of  producing  in  them  a  momentary  variation. 

Such  was  the  manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind :  a  man- 
ner all  his  own ;  copied  from  none  who  preceded  him,  and  imper- 
fectly imitated  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  who  came  after  him ; 
a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  the  divine  commission,  which  he  bore ;  to  the  illustrious  sys- 
tem of  truth,  which  he  taught ;  to  the  glorious  errand,  on  Which  he 
was  sent ;  and  to  the  perfect  nature  of  mat  Being,  whose  represent- 
ative he  was  to  the  children  of  men. 


SERMON  XL VII. 
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John  vii,  46. — And  the  Officers  annoered,  taying,  Ntvtr  man  tpakt  like  tMt  Mam* 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Pro- 
phetical character  of  Christ,  under  these  three  heads:  1st.  The 
Necessity  of  his  assuming  the  office  of  a  Prophet^  2dly.  7%e  Thingt 
which  he  taught ;  and,  3dly.  The  Manner  in  which  he  taught  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  4th  head,  origin- 
ally proposed  concerning  this  subject,  viz.  The  Consequences  of  hit 
preaching  ;  and,  after  a  brief  examination  of  these,  shall  conclude 
my  observations  on  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ  with  a  few 
Remarks* 

The  Preaching  of  Christ  produced, 

1st.  A  general  astonishment  in  those  who  heard  him. 

And  it  came  to  pass^  says  St.  Matthew^  that  when  Jesus  had  ended 
all  these  sayings^  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  Two 
things  are  here  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  astonishment,  occasion- 
ed by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  The  things  which  he  taught, 
and  the  manner  of  teaching.  The  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine:  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority ,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.  It'cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
so  new;  so  solemn;  so  simple;  so  pure;  so  amply  fraught  with 
inherent  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and,  in  all  these  respects,  so  op- 
posite to  that,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  their 
*  own  teachers ;  should  produce  an  unusual  degree  of  wonder  in 
the  minds  of  this  people.  Nor  is  it  any  more  strange,  that  such 
a  manner  of  teaching,  as  that  employed  by  Christ,  should  have 
its  share  ir;  producing  this  effect,  and  enhance  the  surprise,  oc- 
casioned by  his  instructions.  We,  who  hear  these  instructions 
from  the  cradle,  to  whom  they  are  presented  weekly  from  the 
desk,  and  daily  by  the  Bible,  cannot  easily  conceive  the  degree, 
in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of  men,  when 
thev  were  first  publibhed  in  the  world.  They  were  then  new, 
and  strange;  and,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner,  were  in  a 
great  measure  singular.  They  were  employed  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects :  the  sin  and  holinjess,  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
mankind.  They  professed  to  contain,  and  communicate  the  will 
of  God  concerning  these  subjects,  and  of  course  to  be  a  message 
from  heaven. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  censured,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly, 
most  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
most  of  their  precepts,  and  the  genefal  tenor  of  their  hves.  The 
doctrines  they  showed  to  be  false;  the  precepts  unsound,  and 
immoral ;  ana  the  conduct  of  those,  who  taught  them,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  profession,  which  they  made,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  pretence  at  least,  they  believed.  These  men, 
either  alternately  or  conjointly,  had,  for  a  long  period,  held  an  en- 
tire and  commanding  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Highly 
venerated  for  their  wisdom,  and  in  many  instances  for  their  appar- 
ent sanctity,  their  countrymen  scarcely  called  in  question  their 
claims  to  this  influence,  or  to  the  character,  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed. But,  wheii  Christ  entered  on  his  ministry,  he  stripped  off*  the 
mask,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  concealed ;  and  left  both 
their  folly  and  their  wickedness  naked  to  every  eye.  The  system, 
which  they  had  so  long  taught  without  opposition,  he  showed,  iiTe- 
sistibly,  to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truths  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures; of  falsehood  and  weakness,  of  superstitious  scrupulosity 
and  fanatical  zeal,  professedly  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the 
elders ;  and  of  gross  immorality  and  glaring  hypocrisy,  venerated 
by  their  own  minds.  Their  pretended  sanctity  both  of  doctrine 
and  deportment  he  proved  to  be  a  mere  veil,  assumed  to  conceal 
their  enormous  avarice  and  ambition,  pride  and  cruelty.  As  the 
means  of  future  acceptance  with  God,  he  showed,  that  they  could 
never  avail ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  only  delude,  and  de- 
stroy, their  credulous  disciples.  That  such  instructions  as  these^ 
delivered  by  a  person,  whose  whole  life  was  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  those,  whom  he  thus  censured,  and  refuted ;  who  evidendy 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  no  selfish  passion,  and  no 
sinister  motive ;  whose  precepts  required,  and  whose  conduct  ex- 
emplified, piety  and  benevoleope  without  a  mixture  ;  delivered  too 
in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  direct,  and  solemn,  so  universally  convinc- 
ing and  impressive,  should  astonish  all,  who  heard  them,  cannot  be 
thought  strange,  even  by  us.  Such  Was,  indeed,  their  eflect ;  aad 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  those,  who  heard  them,  to  pronounce 
the  teacher,  on  different  occasions,  a  Prophet,  a  great  Prophet,  the 
Prophet  foretold  by  Moses^  and  the  Messiah.  When  we  remem- 
ber, that  this  teacher  appeared  in  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  a  Jewish  Peasant ;  without  a  name  ;  without  education ;  with- 
out friends ;  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
was,  in  this  respect,  very  great. 

2dly.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  great  Opposition  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  doctrines. 

I  have  already  recited  many  causes  of  this  opposition.  There 
were  many  more.  But  all  of  them  may  with  propriety  be  reduc- 
ed under  these  general  heads.  .  The  iiovelty  and  excellency  of  his 
doctrines ;  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  precepts ;  his  birth ;  his 
diameter*  the  justice  and  pungency  of  his  reproofs ;  the  disap- 
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pointolent  of  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  glor}' 
and  splendour  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Phansees 
and  Sadducees,  that  he  would  destroy  their  influence  and  power. 
All  these  things  thwarted  some  selfish  passion,  of  his  hearers ;  and 
many  of  them  thwarted  every  such  passion.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  oppose  one,  who  taught,  and 
lived,  so  as  uniformly  to  reprove  them  for  their  whole  moral  cha- 
racter, and  daily  conduct. 

Thfs  Opposition  commenced,  almost  with  his  Ministry,  and  was 
carried  on  to  its  termination.  It  was,  however,  carried  on  with  dif- 
,  ferent  degrees  of  vehemence  by  the  different  classes  of  Jews. 
The  Great,  that  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  hated  Christ  with 
tdT  more  uniformity  and  rancour,  than  the  Common  people.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  He  exposed  their  systems  of  doctrine,  and 
modes  of  teaching ;  refuted  their  arguments ;  reproved  their  abom- 
inable conduct ;  displayed  to  the  people  at  large  their  folly  and 
wickedness ;  and  threatened  them  with  the  total  ruin  of  their  repu- 
tation and  authority.  These  were  offences,  not  to  be  forgiven  by 
proud,  bigotted,  unprincipled,  and  malignant  men.  They  were 
not  in  fact  forgiven.  Throughout  his  whole  public  life,  they  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  resentment  against  him,  and  hesitated  not  to 
adopt  every  measure  to  compass  his  destruction.  All,  that  sagaci- 
ty could  devise,  or  art  execute,  was  employed  to  ensnare,  and  en- 
trap, the  Redeemer  in  his  words  and  actions.  When  these  measures 
failed,  as  they  always  did,  resort  was  had  to  violence  and  power. 
These  at  length  succeeded ;  and  the  most  perfect  human  malignity 
was  finally  gratified  by  seeing  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

The  people  at  large  regarded  him  with  far  less  bitterness,  than 
their  leaders.  It  is  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  to  destroy  Christ,  were  prevented  of  suc- 
cess by  their  fear  of  the  people.  ,It  is  frequently  testified,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that,  had  not  appeals  teen  made  to  their  doubts,  fears  and 
prejudices,  with  great  art  and  perseverance,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, their  attachment  both  to  nim  and  his  doctrines  would  have 
risen  still  higher,  and  much  more  nearly  accorded  with  their  inter- 
est and  duty. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  however,  they  indulged  the  most  vio- 
lent animosity  against  him.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to  put  him  to  a 
violent  death,  by  forcing  him  down  the  precipice  of  the  hill,  on 
"which  their  city  was  built.  Several  times,  afterwards,  their  Coun- 
trymen endeavoured  to  stone  him ;  and  in  the  end  united,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  Rulers,  in  accomplishing  his  death,  with  a  fiury 
approximating  to  madness. 

3dly.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  the  Conversion  of  a  con- 
Merable  number  of  his  hearers. 

The  number  oi  those,  who  were  converted  hy  the  {Nneaching  of 
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Christ,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exactness.  The  eleven  Apos- 
tles, the  Seventy,  the  mcace  than  five  hundred  brethren,  to  whom  at 
one  time  Christ  appeared  in  Galilee,  after  his  resurrection,  are  num- 
bers  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  last  not  improbably  in- 
cluded the  two  first.  To  these  we  ought,  I  think,  to  add  a  consider- 
able number  more,  since  it  is  often  said,  that  sonu  of  the  peopk^ 
and  many  of  the  people^  believed  on  him.  No  reason  occurs  to  me, 
why  we  should  not,  generally  at  least,  consider  the  fBiith,  here 
spoken  of,  as  Evangelical.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  number  of 
converts,  made  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  must  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  largest  numoer,  specified  in  the  Gospel. 

Still  it  is,  I  suppose,  eenerally  believed,  that  the  success,  with 
which  Christ  preached  me  Gospel,  was  small,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Apostles,  and  compared  with  that,  which  we  should  natural- 
ly expect  to  follow  preachine,  of  such  singular  excellence :  espe- 
cially, when  the  perfection  of  his  life,  and  me  ^lory  of  his  miracles, 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  preaching.  The  success, 
however,  was  upon  th^  whole  such^  as  to  enable  the  Gospel  to  take 
efiectual  root  in  this  sinful  world,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
plying preachers  throughout  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  within  a  moderate  period,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
concerning  the  personal  preaching  of  Christ}  and  shall  conclude 
this  discourse  with  a  few  Kemarks,  naturally  flowing  firom  the  con- 
siderations, suggested  on  this  subject* 

1st.  Tluse  considerations  call  tq}  to  our  meo,  in  an  inUretting 
snannerj  the  Glory  and  Excellency  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher» 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  these  discourses,  it  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  manifest,  that  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  Christ's  preaching  were  singularly  inqxNrtant,  and  excelleoit. 
The  errand,  on  which  he  camie  into  the  world,  was  the  greatett, 
which  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  rational  beings,  or  whic)i 
was  ever  proposed  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Of  this  vafit  anil 
fttblime  purpose  the  preaching  <^  the  Gospel  was  a  primary  and 
in^spensable  part.  To  this  part  he  appeared  pertectly  ^U9)« 
The  will  of  God  the  Father,  concerning  the  dutv  and  Salvation  of 
men,  he  entirely  understood ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  charaptq^r, 
the  sins,  errors,  ienorance,  and  wants,  of  those,  to  whom  he  w^ 
sent ;  ^eir  i^tred  of  truth,  their  opposition  to  their  duty,  and  tbueiiF 
reluctance  to  be  saved.  The  same  perfect  acquaintance  he  al^o 
possessed  with  the  nature  and  import  of  the  preceding  Revelation ; 
its  types,  prophecies,  and  precepts ;  the  false  glosses,  made  on  i0 
various  contents  by  the  teachers,  who  went  before  him ;  and  the 
miserable  prejudices,  imbibed  by  those  whom  he  taueht.  The^e 
errors  he  oetected  and  exposed :  these  sins  he  powerrolly  reprov- 
ed :  and  the  truth  and  duty,  opposed  to  them,  ne  enjoined  with  ^ 
force  and  evidence  whdty  iircsistiblt.    In  this  mannert  he^til^ht 
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the  way  of  life  with  such  clearness,  that  Ae  who  ran  might  reculj  and 
that  way-faring  nien,  though  fools,  could  not,  necessarily,  err 
therein* 

f  At  the  same  time,  he  adorned  these  instructions  with  a  candour, 
frankness,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of  demeanour,  with  a  sincer- 
ity, boldness,  and  energy  of  character,  immensely  honourable  to 
hmiself,  and  supremely  great  and  lovely  in  the  view  of  every  just 
and  discerning  mind.  Over  all,  his  daily  example,  as  a  moral  be- 
ing, cast  a  glcMious  lustre,  at  once  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  illuminating  in  the  strongest  manner  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  all  that  he  said. 

If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world ;  if  he  had  not  preached 
the  Gospel ;  what  would  now  have  been  the  condition  of  mankind? 
The  Mosaic  system,  of  necessity  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had,  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  degenerated 
chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  extemities.  The  moral  part  of  this 
system  was  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  or  forgotten :  the  ceremo^ 
mal  had  almost  wholly  occupied  its  place. 

'     Even  thisj  also,  had  lost  its  proper  designation,  and  influence. 
The  sacrifices^  instead  of  being  re^rded  as  mere  symbols  of  that 
real  and  great  Atonement,  whim  tafceth  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  to  typify  which,  they  were  originally  instituted,  seem  to  have 
been,  at  tnis  time,  considered  as  expiations  in  themselves.     The 
ablutions,  which  were  intended  only  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  afiusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  appear  to  have  lost  their  typical  character,  and  to 
have  been  exalted  by  a  gross  imagination  into  means  of  washing 
away  the  stains  of  the  soul,  and  making  it  pure  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  oblation  of  incense  was  apparently  supposed  by  the  suppliant 
to  ascend  with  his  prayers  to  the  heavens,  and  to  accompany  them 
with  a  sweet  odour  to  the  throne  of  God.     To  wear  long  clothings 
to  make  broad  their  phylacteries  ;  to  pray  in  the  comers  of  the  streets^ 
to  fast  twice  a  week  ;  to  bow  down  the  head  like  a  bulrush  /  to  sit  in 
HMccloth  and  ashes  ;  and  to  tithe  mint,  annise,  and  cummin  ;  were 
considered  as  the  price  paid  for  heaven ;  the  price,  with  which  sal- 
vation might  assuredly  oe  purchased.     In  the  mean  time,  piety  to 
God,  Justice,  judgment,  and  mercy  towards  men,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  our  passions  and  appetites,  without  which  neither  can  ex- 
ist, were  kept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance.     Pride  and 
avarice,  cruelty  and  lust,  reigned  without  control,  and  without  op- 
position.   Scarce  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  or  even 
thought  of,  to  check  the  tide  of  declension.     The  progress  was 
rapid,  and  unimpeded,  till  the  measure  of  iniquity  became  full. 
About  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  himself  a  Jew, 
rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  forbid  the  longer  continuance  of  any 
civilised  state,  or  social  union,  amone  this  people.    Furious  am- 
mosity,   unexampled  pollution,  civil  war  raging  with  singular 
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violence,  unparalleled  treachery,  and  inurder  without  bounds,  then 
became  the  prominent,  and  almost  the  only,  features  of  the  Jewish 
character. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  absolutely  overspread  with  Polytheismi 
and  all  the  debasement,  and  all  the  miseries  to  which  it  so  frequently 
gives  birth. 

Had  not  Christ,  then,  come  into  the  world,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  mankind ;  the  Jews  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  substan- 
tially, what,  since  the  destruction  of  their  nation,  they  have  been 
in  fact :  reprobates ;  outcasts  from  God ;  possessing  hearts  harder 
than  the  nether  millstone^  impervious  to  truth ;  impenetrable  by 
argument ;  shorn  from  the  side  of  virtue ;  vagabonds  in  the  moral, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural,  world ;  roaming  now  in  quest  of  gain,  or 
prey,  to  satisfy  immediate  lust ;  now  wandering  in  a  benighted 
wilderness  through  every  by-path,  to  find  eternal  fife;  and  mistaking 
the  glinmierings  of  every  ignis  fatuusy  by  which  they  are  misled 
for  tne  light  of  heaven. 

We,  in  the  mean  time,  together  with  all  the  present  offspring 
of  the  Gentile  world,  should  nave  been  prostrating  ourselves  be- 
fore calves  and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  cats,  an  image  of  brass,  or 
the  stock  of  a  tree*     Instead  of  the  churches,  which  on  a  thousand 
hills  now  stand  open  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  should,  with 
the  heathen  of  the  Old  World,  have  consecrated  to  a  multitude  of 
brutal  Gods  the  dark  groves,  and  still  darker  caves,  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  or  erected,  with  immense  expense  and  suffering,  splendid 
temples  to  the  honour  of  thieves,  strumpets,  and  murderers,  or  for 
the  inhabitation  of  blocks  and  statues.     Instead  of  the  hymns, 
which  here  daily  ascend  to  heaven,  perfumed  with  the  incense  of 
Redemption,  our  ears  would  have  been  stunned  with  the  outcries 
of  the  Priests  of  Baal,  or  the  yells  of  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
Instead  of  the  communion  table,  which  now  holds  out  the  bread 
of  life,  and  invites  us  to  eat,  and  live.  Altars  would  here  have 
smoked  with  the  offerings  of  pollution,  or  streamed  with  the  blood 
of  human  victims.     Instead  of  listening  to  the  invitations  to  re- 
nounce iniquity,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  a  glorious  immortality,  given  by  God  himself,  and  an- 
nounced weekly  from  this  desk ;  the  youths  who  are  before  me 
might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  been  trembling  beneath 
the  frown  of  a  Druidj  prepared  to  plunge  his  knife  into  their  bo- 
soms, as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  oi  superstition ;  no  uncommon 
&te  of  bright  and  promising  young  men,  in  ancient  times,  through- 
out that  Island,  from  which  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  Coun- 
try. 

From  all  these  evils,  and  from  that  perfect  dissolution  of  the 
moral  character,  of  which  they  are  either  the  cause,  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  has  delivered  those,  who  receive  and  obey  his  in- 
structions. The  darkness,  in  which  men  groped,  and  stumbled^ 
mnid  fellf  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  fife,  he  has  scattered  by  the  8un« 
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thine  of  the  Gospel*  The  objects  of  our  faith|  and  the  rules  of 
our  duty,  he  has  written  in  living  colours.  To  ignorant,  sorrowful, 
and  despairing  man,  despairing  of  future  enjoyment,  and  future 
being,  he  has  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal*  To  reb- 
els and  enemies  he  has  published  everlasting  peace.  To  Zion  he 
has  announced,  that  the  God,  who  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth, 
is  her  God*  How  beautiftd  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  this 
divine  Messenger,  descended  from  the  regions  of  immortality  to 
proclaim  gracej  mercy,  and  peace^  to  this  ruined  world ! 

2dly*  Christ  J  as  a  Preacher^  is  a  perfect  pattern  to  every  Mtmster 
t^the  Gospel. 

That  he  is  such  a  pattern  in  the  substance  of  his  preaching  is  a 
truth,  which  can  need  no  comment*     Every  minister,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinions  in  other  respects,  will  admit,  uncondilionallyi 
that  what  Christ  has  said  is  the  guide,  and  the  substance,  of  all 
which  he  is  to  say.    Nor  are  many  words  necessary  to  show,  that 
he  is  a  pattern  equally  perfect,  and  equally  obligatory,  as  to  hii 
fnanner.     It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  characteristical  manner 
of  Christy  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  every  other  preach- 
er, is  demanded  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,     In  this  respect, 
Christ  cannot  be  copied  by  any  man.    The  style,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  spoke  their  discourses,  differs  materially 
Crom  that,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe^  and  in  this  country; 
and  each  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  respective  inhaUtants*    The 
characteristical  style  of  each  individual,  also,  differs  usually  from 
that  of  other  individuals  ;  and  that  of  each  will  ever  be  the  best 
for  himself;  and  that  which  he  will  most  advantageously  employ 
in  discoursing  with  his  fellow-men*     The  manner  of  Christ,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  here  intentionally  required  of  any  preacher*     It  is 
wholly  peculiar  to  ffim,  and  inimitable  by  others*    At  the  same 
time,  although  every  preacher  may  learn  the  best  lessons  from 
the  plainness  and  simplicity,  with  which  the  Redeemer  taught,  and 
is  bound  ever  to  keep  him  in  view,  as  in  this  respect  the  proper 
object  of  a  general  imitation ;  yet  it  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  no  preacner  is  warranted  to  assume  the  authority,  with  which 
Christ  taught,  enjoined,  and  reproved ;  or  the  peremptoriness,  with 
which  he  threatened  and  promised*     These  are  characteristics 
peculiar  to  himself;  which  nothing,  but  direct  inspiration,  will  au- 
thorize any  man  seriously  to  imitate ;  and  which,  accordingly,  no 
Christian,  except  the  Apostles,  has  ventured  to  assume. 

The  Spirit,  discovered  by  the  Redeemer  in  this  manner  of  in- 
struction, is  the  object,  which  it  is  designed  here  to  urge  upon 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  imitation ;  particularly,  the  can- 
ibur,  patience,  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  displayed  by  him  on 
every  proper  occasion*  These  are  characteristics,  which  cannot 
fail  to  adorn  every  discourse,  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  feUow-men.  If  a  preacher  has  any  sense  of  itis  own 
goilly  dangeri,  wants,  hopesi  or  bie8sings$  he  tMDOt  fiul  lo  M 
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in  a  corresponding  manner  those  of  others.  If  he  have  just  views 
of  the  wortn  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  importance  of  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  he  cannot  but  tenderly  regard  the  souls,  and  the  salvation, 
of  others*  If  he  comprehend,  at  all,  his  own  infirmities,  and  the 
unceasing  need,  which  he  has  of  tenderness  and  patience  fixxn  his 
fellow-men ;  if  he  remember,  at  all,  how  persuasive  and  efficacious 
candour  and  gentleness  have  heretofore  been  in  influencing  his 
own  mind ;  he  cannot  but  discern  the  importance  of  exercising 
them  towards  his  flock. 

Nor  is  it  less  indispensable,  that  the  preacher  should  possess 
and  exhibit,  the  same  openness^  boldness,  and  integrity.    Tne  pos'^ 
session  of  these  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  oraer  to  the  (m* 
pearance  of  them  in  his  discourses,  and  in  his  life*     All  counterfeits 
will,  at  the  best,  be  suspicious ;  and  chiefly  fail  of  their  intended 
eflfect,  after  a  little  period*    But  a  full  conviction  of  the  Preacher's 
unmingled  integrity ;  which,  if  it  exist,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distinctly  perceivea ;  will  more  powerfully  persuade  his  hearersi 
than  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  ana  eloquence,  attainable  by  the  hu- 
man mind*    At  the  same  time,  this  characteristic  will  aim  at  doing 
diem  eood  in  ten  thousand  ways,  unthought  of  by  the  insincera 
preacher*    Beyond  this,  it  will  accomplish  the  good,  where  all 
skill  and  contrivance  will  fail*     To  an  honest,  open,  undaunted 
preacher,  thoroughly  believed  to  be  such,  all  men  will  listen,  who 
will  hsten  at  all*     by  such  a  preacher  all  men  will  be  moved, 
who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  moved  at  all.     His  dis- 
courses will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  delivered  in  earnest :  not, 
perhaps,  with  animation,  or  eloquence,  properly  so  called :  with 
respect  to  these  his  constitutional  character  may  be  unfavourable 
anci  his  habits  unhappy :  but  with  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  realizing  conviction,  that  he  is  uttering  the  mes- 
sage of  God.    Such  a  message,  so  uttered,  can  scarcely  fail  of 
making  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind*     If  not ;  it  will  be 
because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state,  fitted  to  receive  useful  impres* 
sions* 

Sdly.  The  Preaching  of  Christ  is  a  forcible  reproof  to  Ministerf. 
Ministers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermons  which  theypub- 
lish,  are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  guilty  of  sophistry.  Elvery 
preacher,  who  indulges  himself  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  has  fail- 
ed to  propose,  or  to  remember,  Christ  as  his  pattern ;  and  when- 
ever he  solemnly  reviews  this  part  of  his  conduct,  must  feel  himselt 
powerfully  reproved  by  the  open,  sincere,  and  exact  argumenta- 
tion of  his  Redeemer,  his  fair  and  candid  statements  of  the  opinions 
of  his  adversaries,  and  his  solid  answers  to  their  cavils. 

Ministers,  at  times,  drepetuianty  angry,  and  contentious^  not  for 
truthy  but  for  victory.  Let  him,  who  indulges  any  part  of  this 
spirit,  look  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  aira  be  ashamed  of  his 
neglect  to  walk,  as  Christ  also  walked.  Let  him  lay  aside  the 
spirit  of  a  disputant,  and  a  champion ;  and  resume  that  of  a  disci- 
ple of  his  glonous  Lord. 
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Not  a  small  number  of  preachers,  in  one  country  and  another, 
affect  a  strongly  impassioned,  fervid,  and  enthusiastic  manner  of 
writing  and  uttering  their  discourses.     Their  language  is  always, 
intended  to  be  vehement,  bold,  and  highly  figurative ;  their  tones 
loud  and  violent;  and  their  gestures  accordant  with  both.     No 
part  of  this  character  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
Net  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  enthusiasm  can  be  found  in 
any  thing  which  he  said,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  said ; 
not  an  attempt  to  appear  impassioned ;  not  an  effort  to  display 
what  is  customarily  called  eloquence.     When  the  subjects,  whicn 
he  canvassed,  inspired  warmth,  prompted  imagination,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  figurative  language;  he  indulged  them,  just  as 
mere  nature  led.     But  he  never  smnmoned  them  to  his  assistance 
as  a  part  of  his  scheme ;  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
did  he  ever  form  the  scheme,  with  an  intention  to  give  himself  op- 
portunity of  calling  in  these  auxiliaries  to  his  discourse.    A  tem- 
perate manner ;  solemn  indeed,  and  plainly  earnest ;  far  distant 
from  that  cold  and  uninterested  mode,  sometimes  seen  in  the  desk ; 
but  still  temperate  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  raised  only  on 
extraordinary  ones ;  was  the  characteristical  manner  of  the  Re- 
deemer.    His  voice  was  pre-eminently  the  still,  small  voice  of 
truth  and  piety ;  and  he  did  not  strive,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  it  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets. 

How  different  this  pattern  firom  the  efforts  of  separatical  preach- 
ers, and  indeed  of  many  others,  in  our  own  times !  There  is  no 
small  reason  to  fear,  that  by  many  men  of  modern  days  Christ,  if 
now  on  earth,  would  be  thought  a  very  imperfect  example  of  the 
best  mode  of  preaching. 

Ministers  in  some  instances  employ  their  discourses  in  minute, 
mre-drawn  disauisitions.  Such  disquisitions  can  rarely  be  neces- 
sary in  the  desk ;  and,  wherever  they  are  not  necessary,  they  are 
mischievous.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds  of  hearers  are  lost  in 
such  disquisitions  ;  their  feelings  blunted ;  and  the  truth  and  duty, 
recommended,  are  forgotten  in  the  labour  of  following  the  ingenious 
discussipns  of  the  preacher. 

The  timidity  of  ministers  is  also  forcibly  reproved  by  that  un- 
daunted firmness,  which  Christ  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter 
enemies ;  men,  from  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  but  hatred  and 
violence.     It  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  some  subjects  cannot  be  urged  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  only  with  a  prospect  of  disadvantage.    It  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  justifiable,  but  commendable,  to  withhold  the  communica- 
tion of  certain  truths,  and  the  injunction  of  certain  duties,  in  pe- 
culiar seasons ;  because  those  who  should  hear,  cannot  (in  the 
language  of  Christ)  bear  them  now.    But  the  preacher  is  bound  to 
withhold  them,  only  because  he  is  fairly  convinced,  that  the  com- 
municatioD  wiU  do  evil,  and  not  good.    Even  here,  great  caution 
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is  to  be  used ;  lest  the  preacher's  own  timidity,  and  not  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  oe  the  governing  motive.  In  all  caseSy 
where  this  duty  does  not  forbid,  (and  these  instances  are  of  course^ 
few)  he  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and  plainly,  whether 
thetf  will  hear^  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  Let  every  timid 
preacher,  who  ahvns  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  imder  the 
miluence  of  his  timidity,  fix  his  eyes  on  the  example  of  his  Sar- 
and  he  will  see  himself  most  afiectingly  reproved,  and 
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most  solemnly  reminded,  that  the /ear  of  man  only  bringeth  a 
snare. 

The  love  of  applause  may  be  said  to  be  instinctive  in  the  mind 
of  man ;  and  has,  of  course,  a  seat  in  that  of  Preachers,  as  well  as 
of  other  men*  Against  this  seductive  passion,  always  ready  to  op- 
erate, and  operating  almost  of  course  with  an  unhappy  influence, 
every  Preacher  will  find  the  strongest  guard  in  the  example  of  the 
Redeemer.  No  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  this  passion 
appeared  in  him.  To  teach  truth,  and  enforce  duty  on  his  hearers, 
was  plainly  the  whole  end  proposed  by  him  in  all  his  instructions. 
Such  oueht  to  be  the  only  end  aimed  at  in  the  discourses  of  every 
Mmister  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally ;  all  persons  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Gospel,  are  here 
taught  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  the  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  receive  it  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  just  as  it 
was  taught  by  Christ.  They  are  bound  to  hear  it  with  a  reverential, 
ready,  and  obedient  nund;  as  the  law  of  life,  and  the  only  means 
of  salvation.  The  Jews,  who  would  not  thu9  receive  it,  perished. 
Those,  who  at  the  present  time  will  not  receive  it  in  this  manner, 
will,  unless  they  assume  a  new  character,  perish  also. 


SERMON  XLVm. 

CHRIST  A  PROPHET. — PREACHING  OP  THE  APOSTLES. 


If  AEK  XYi.  15, 16,  20. — ^nd  he  taith  unio  them,  Ch  ye  into  all  the  w>rld  mid  pretuh 
th€  Qnpel  unio  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  aiu2  it  bapttMed,  thall  be  motd; 
but  he  thai  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And  they  went  forth,  andjtreached  every 
where;  the  Lord  working  with  them^  and  confirming  the  word  with  tignt  following. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  prophetical 
character  of  Christ,  as  displayed, 

1st.  In  his  Personal  Preaching  ;  and, 

2dly.  In  his  Preaching  by  his  Apostles. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  nave  accordingly  considered  at 
large.  The  latter  I  shall  now  examine  with  some  attention.  In 
the  text  we  are  presented,  among  other  things,  with  a  Commissionj 
given  to  his  Apostles,  and  others,  to  go  into  an  the  worlds  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  and  with  an  account  of  ihefactj  that 
under  tnis  Commission  they  wentforth^  and  preached  every  where. 
Their  preaching,  therefore,  was  a  business  of  mere  delegation,  and 
a  mere  performance  of  a  duty,  enjoined  by  Christ.  In  omer  words, 
Christ  preached  the  Gospel  by  their  Instrumentality. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  show, 

I.  7%e  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  or  were  inspired : 

II.  The  Jiecessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel : 
ni.  7%e  Things  which  they  preached:  and, 
IV.  The  Consequences  of  their  preaching* 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show^  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  or  were  inspired. 

Many  Unitarians^  who  have  admitted  that  Christ  himself  was 
inspired,  have,  nevertheless,  both  questioned,  and  denied,  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Apostles.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
in  the  Christian  scheme ;  it  cannot  but  be  necessary,  in  a  system 
of  Theology,  to  settle,  as  far  as  may  be,  just  opinions  concerning 
this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  at  some  length.  It  wiU 
be  remembered,  here,  that  we  are  not  at  issue  with  Infidels.  The 
persons,  with  whom  we  contend,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
Scriptures  their  opinions  on  this  or  anv  other  subject  may  seem, 
are  yet  professed  believers  in  Divine  Kevelation.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  full  liberty  to  bring  whatever  arguments  we  please  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  are,  in  the  present  . 
case,  peculiarly  proper  sources  of  evidence :  sources  to  which  our 
antagonists  can  make  no  olg'ection.  When  Dr.  Priestly  denies 
what  he  caUs  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  several  books  of  the 
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Bible,  he  alleges,  as  his  warrant  for  this  denial,  that  th^  do  notpr^ 
tend  to  any  such  inspiration*  Whether  this  docti'ine  is  true,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine.     In  the 

1st  place,  7%e  Commission,  and  the  Fact,  recorded  in  tht  textf 
prove  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  commissioned  to  preach  the  Grospeli 
or  good  news  of  Salvation.    In  other  words,  they  were  commission- 
ed  to  declare  the  terms,  on  which  God  will  forgive  sin,  and  restore 
sinners  to  his  favour  and  blessing.     These  terms  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  know,  except  by  means  of  immediate  revelation  to 
themselves,  or  information  from  a  person,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
vealed*    The  Gospel,  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  beUeve  it,  discloses 
the  Will  of  Grod  concerning  this  subject.     But  this  Will  cannot  be 
known,  except  by  direct  communication  from  God.     The  know- 
ledge of  it,  therefore,  must  terminate,  of  course,  in  ultimate  reve- 
lation.   If,  then,  it  was  not  revealed  immediately  to  the  Apostles,  it 
was  communicated  to  them,  verbally,  by  Christ.    But  no  power  of 
human  memory  could  enable  them  to  retain  such  a  mass  of  com- 
munications, for  any  length  of  time  ;  much  less  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  as  intervened  between  their  reception  of  them,  and  the 
publication  of  those  writings,  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  tl^e 
world.     If  we  consider  the  numerous  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  they  have  recorded,  and  still  more  the  numerous  discourse^, 
which  they  have  professed  to  recount ;  we  must  either  admit,  that 
these  records  are  very  imperfectly  true,  because  necessarily  not 
exact ;  or  that  the  Apostles  had  such  supernatural  assistance,  as 
to  make  them  exact,  and  in  this  manner  true.     This  assistance  cao 
be  no  other  than  Inspiration.     The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was 
written,  according  to  the  earliest  calculation,  eight  years  after  tb^ 
death  of  Christ ;  that  of  Mark,  and  that  of  Luke,  about  the  year 
64 ;  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  that  of 
John,  to  say  the  least,  at  a  much  later  period.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  these  writers  could  not,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
retain  by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memory  the  things,  wiiich  they 
have  recorded.     Particularly  is  this  impossibility  manifest  with  re- 
spect to  the  numerous  discourses,  recorded  by  St.  JoAn;  of  which 
ID  so  great  a  proportion  his  Gospel  consists ;  discourses,  differing 
from  all  others,  ever  known  in  the  present  world ;  strongly  cha- 
lacteristical,  and  therefore  fairly  presumed  to  be  genuine ;  disr 
courses,  raised  up  by  events  distinctly  recorded,  and  perfectly 
suited  to  those  events  ;  composed  of  questions  and  answers,  argur 
ments  and  objections,  so  minutely  specified,  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  taken  down  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  ];iioment,, 
with  uncommon  skill  and  felicity.     He  who  believes,  that  St.  John 
could  have  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age,  by  th^  mere 
natural  force  of  memory,  certainly  can  find  no  difficulty  in  admiA^* 
Ucg  any  proposition,  because  it  asserts  something  miraculous :  for 
DO  miracle  involves  a  more  absolute  couDteraction  oi(  U\e  ki^a^ 
Vol.  II.  16 
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laws  of  nature  than  that,  which  is  involved  in  this  supposition.  In* 
stead  of  being  thus  tenaciously  retained,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years,  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  they  could  have  been  remember* 
ed,  in  the  same  manner,  for  one  day. 

But  if  the  Evangehsts,  when  professedly  recording  these  dis* 
courses,  did  not  record  them  exactly ;  they  did  not  record  them 
truly.  If  Christ  did  not  say  the  very  things,  which  they  have  as- 
serted ;  their  assertions  are  so  far  false  ;  and  they  cannot  sustain 
even  the  character,  which  Dr.  Priestly  concedes  to  them,  of  de* 
serving  the  confidence  of  mankind  as  witnesses  :  for  their  testtmo* 
ny  plamly  cannot  be  true. 

Beyond  this,  wt  know  beforehand^  that  it  is  untrue :  for,  accord* 
ing  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  should  be  true.  The 
utmost,  that  can  be  said  of  it  according  to  this  scheme,  is,  that  it 
raay  be  a  well  meant,  but  must  be  a  loose,  general,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory account,  in  many,  and  those  often  important,  particularST 
Jiecessariltf  untrue ;  and  every  where,  unless  in  some  few  promi- 
nent particulars,  necessarily  uncertain. 

But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed  the  Apostles  to 

S reach  the  Gospel  in  this  manner  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
irected  them  to  preach  it  at  all,  if  they  were  necessitated  to  preack 
it  in  this  manner  o-.ly  ?  Can  he,  who  came  to  publish  the  will  of 
God  to  mankind  concerning  this  immensely  important  subject,  have 
left  it  to  be  chiefly  published,  under  his  authority,  by  the  mere  force- 
of  human  memory ;  and  mixed  with  human  frailties  and  human 
opinions ;  and  thus,  necessarily,  to  have  become  a  mass  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  so  blended,  that  those  who  read  their  writings,  or 
heard  their  discourses,  could  never  be  able  to  separate  the  false- 
hood from  the  truth  ?  Does  any  human  legislature  suffer  its  owa 
laws  to  be  published  in  such  a  manner  ?  Was  Christ  possessed  of 
less  wisdom,  or  less  integrity,  or  less  benevolence,  than  humaa 
Legislators  ?  Did  God  give  him  a  commission  thus  to  act  ?  Or  did 
he  fail  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commission,  which  he  really 
received  ?• 

Further;  the  Evangelists  have  left  all  their  declarations,  in  the 
form  of  unqualified,  peremptory  assertions.  If,  then,  the  assertions 
are  not  true,  the  authors  of  them  are  false  witnesses  concerning 
Christ.  They  have  boldly  and  roundly  declared  that  to  have  bee» 
said,  and  done,  which  they  did  not  know  to  have  been  said  or  done* 
This  is  no  other  than  direct  dishonesty ;  such  as  nothing  can  justi- 
fy, or  palliate.  He,  who  directly  asserts  that  for  truth,  which  he 
does  not  know,  or  believe  himself  to  know  to  be  true,  is  a  liar. 
The  Apostles,  therefore,  instead  of  deserving  credit  as  witnesses, 
must  in  this  case  be  branded  as  liars,  even  with  regard  to  the  facts, 
in  relating  which.  Dr.  Priestly  assures  us,  they  are  wholly  to  be 
trusted.  To  deserve  credit  in  this,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  even 
of  common  honesty,  they  ought  to  have  told  us,  originally,  that  the 
fiicts  and  conversations,  which  they  were  about  to  relate,  were  re« 
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x:orded  by  them  in  as  faithful  and  exact  a  manner,  as  was  in  their 
power ;  but  that,  as  they  wrote  from  mere  memory,  they  could  rive 
only  qualified  assertions ;  of  which,  aUhough  as  correct  as  they 
could  make  them,  they  could  not,  however,  be  certain.  In  this 
case,  they  would  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  deserved  credit. 
Their  writings  would  have  then  claimed  the  title  of  a  Revelation  just 
as  much,  as  any  other  piece  of  honest  Biography;  and  no  more. 
But  the  writers  would  have  acted  the  part  oi  honest  men. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  is  evident  from  a  part  of  the  same  commis- 
9%on^  recorded  hy  St.  John. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever 
^ns  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  John  xx.  21 — 23.  In  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  Christ  tells  his  disciples,  that  he  gives  them  gen- 
erally the  same  mission,  which  the  Father  had  given  him ;  so  that 
they  were  now  to  stand  in  his  place,  as  ambassadors  from  God  to 
this  sinful  world.  That  they  might  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  mission,  he  gave,  or  as  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, he  promised,  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  even  as  he  had  been 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Power,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  duties  of  the  same  mission. 

That  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  indispensable  to  their 
entrance  on  their  mission  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  where 
Christ,  referring  to  this  mission,  says,  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  Power  from  on  high.  And,  again,  from  Acts  i.  4  5  where  St. 
Luke  informs  us,  that,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  he  com- 
manded  them,  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me. 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  object 
here  promised,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  If  it  should  be, 
the  point  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles 
waited  in  Jerusalem,  with  scrupulous  obedience  to  this  command, 
and  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  all,  till,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  actually  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  wonderful 
manner,  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter.  On 
this  occasion  they  became  in  the  strict  sense  inspired ;  as  I  shall 
have  opportunity  to  evince  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  last  verse  of  this  quotation,  Christ  declares  to  them,  Whost 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sira 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained :  that  is.  Ye  shall  prescribe,  and  publish^ 
the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race  shall  be  remits 
ted  or  retained.  Now  let  me  ask  anv  sober  man,  whether  he  can 
possibly  believe,  that  God  placed  this  stupendous  and  amazing 
power  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  left  them  to  exercise  it, 
merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  discretion,  and  the 
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smngth  of  their  own  memoiT  ^   Was  (AeiV  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  of  any  created  heing,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
scribe, and  publish,  the  Cenns,  obedience  to  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  disobedience  to  which  should 
prevent  sin  from  being  forgiven?    Our  Saviour  declares,  expressly, 
in  this  passage,  that  whose  soever  sins  they  remitted,  God  would  re- 
mit ;  and  whose  soever  sins  they  retained,  God  would  retain.     In 
other  words,  the  very  terms,  which  they  should  prescribe,  as  the  pro- 
per foundations  for  the  remission,  or  retention,  of  sin,  would  be  the 
terms,  according  to  which,  God  would  remit  or  retain  them.     That 
this  was  intended  in  the  most  absolute,  unqualified  sense,  to  be  ful- 
filled, is  rendered  certain  by  the  2d  verse  of  the  text.    He  that  be- 
lievtthy  and  is  baptized^  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.     Here  our  Saviour  declares,  that  he  who  cordial- 
ly believes  the  Gospel,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  shall  have  eter- 
nal life ;  and  that  he,  who  does  not  thus  believe  this  Gospel,  shall 
bot  have  eternal  life.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Apostles 
alone  published  the  Gospel  to  mankind.     The  Gospel,  as  publish- 
ed by  them,  therefore,  is  that,  which  is  the  object  of  belief,  here  re- 
fierred  to  by  Christ :  for  by  this  Gospel  only  do  we  become  ac- 
buainted  with  the  character,  mission,  doctrines,  precepts,  or  even 
tne  existence,  of  a  Saviour.    Of  course,  the  only  belief,  of  which 
Christ  can  be  supposed  to  speak  in  this  passage,  is  the  behef  of  the 
Qospel,  which  (Aey  have  published. 

On  the  belief  of  this  Gospel,  then,  Christ  has  made  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race  absolutely  to  depend :  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
riMMild  be  published  to  them.     Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind  ;  Who  perfecdy  knows,  that  many,  very 
many,  errors  exist  of  course  in  tne  best  and  wisest  men ;  who  per- 
fectly knew,  that  very  many  errors  must  in  this  very  case  be  pub- 
lishied  by  these  men,  if  lefi  to  themselves ;  and  that  any  number, 
eren  one,  of  those  errors  would  prove  fatal,  not  to  one  only,  but  to 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  nay,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  human  race;  unless  he  himself  should  ultimately  forgive  sin  on 
terms  not  his  own,  and  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  righteousness  ?    Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God  committed  to  these  frail,  erring  beings,  the  in- 
comprehensibly important  business  of  publishing,  from  their  own 
judgment  and  memory,  the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  that  and 
eterj  succeeding  age  snould  be  forgiven,  or  retained  ?    Can  he  have 
said,  that,  after  they  had  published  such  terms,  as  to  them  appeared 
the  proper  ones,  he  who  believed  them  should  be  savedj  and  he  who 
h^Heved  them  not  should  be  damned  ? 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  the  scheme  of  those,  with  whom  I 

lUn  contending,  irresistibly  conducts  us ;  for  the  only  alternative  is, 

Uiat  Christ  has  here  uttered  an  untruth.     If  those^  who  believe  the 

A^XMties  in  this  case  will  not  be  saved^  and  those  who  believe  not  wUl 
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not  be  damned ;  if  the  sinsy  which  they  remt(,  in  the  Gf^spel  publish* 
ed  by  them,  tdUI  not  be  remitted  by  God,  and  the  sins^  which  thst* 
retotn,  tot//  not  be  retained  by  him ;  then  Christ  has  here  declared  an 
absolute  falsehood,  in  the  most  solemn  and  important  of  all  cases* 
Of  course,  he  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  deceive  in  every  other 
case ;  and  cannot  deserve  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  any  thing* 
This  conclusion,  together  with  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is,  I  suppose,  too  horrid  to  be  admitted  by  any  man,  who  does  not 
regard  the  Scriptures  with  absolute  contempt. 

Sdly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  promise^  given  to  the 
Apostles  by  our  Saviour  in  his  last  discourses,  of  the  descent  oftht 
tiojy  Ghost  t^on  them* 

The  several  parts  of  this  promise,  so  far  as  they  refer  particular^ 
ly  to  the  point  in  question,  are  contained  in  the  following  passages. 
But  the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  wilt 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  thingi 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  John  xiv.  36* 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  proceedethfrom  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye 
have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning*  John  xv«  26,  27* 

Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come.  He  shall  gtnde  vou 
into  all  the  truth  ;  and  he  shall  shew  yoti  things  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me  ^for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  y<nu 
John  xvi.  13,  14* 
In  this  promise  are  included  the  following  things : 
1  •  That  the  Spirit  would  certainly  come  to  the  Aposdes,  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ : 

2.  That  he  would  testify  to  them  concerning  Christ :  He  shall  let* 
tify  of  me  ; 

3.  That  this  testimony  would  be  accompanied  by  the  coincident 
testimony  of  the  Apostles  :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  Tottness  :  &c. 

4.  That  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  receive  from  Christ  that,  which 
was  his  ;  viz*  his  truth,  pleasure,  or  Gospel ;  and  should  declare  it 
to  the  Apostles  :  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  (of  the  things  which  are 
mine,  Greek)  oiid  shall  declare  it  unto  you  : 

6.  That  he  should  glorify  Christ  in  this  communication : 

6.  That  he  should  shew  to  the  Apostles  things  to  come,  or  fiitqre 
tilings :  or,  in  other  words,  should  endue  them  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy : 

7.  That  he  should  guide  the  Apostles  into  all  (the,  Greek)  truih: 
that  is,  into  all  Evangelical  truth  -,  the  truth,  by  way  of  eminenoe : 

8.  That  he  should  teach  them  all  things ;  that  is,  all  things  which 
they  needed  to  be  taught  originally;  or  which  Christ  had  not 
already  taught  them :  jffe  shall  teach  you  all  things : 

9.  That  he  should  bring  up  to  the  full  view  of  their  memory  the 
things,  which  Christ  had  taught  them  :  And  shall  bring  all  thingt 
4o  your  rtmembramce,  whatsoevet  J  have  4aid  ^unioiyou. 
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It  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  that  the  things,  here 
promised,  contain  whatever  is  involved  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
iht  Apostles,  The  testimony,  given  by  them,  was  a  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ.  It  glorified  Christ  in  the  highest  manner  conceiva- 
ble. All  the  parts  of  it  were  exhibited  by  them  as  parts  of  Christ'^ 
own  Gospel ;  and,  united  together,  they  are  declared  by  them  of- 
ten, to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  This  testimony  contams,  also,  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  their  remembrance  of  the  things,  which 
Christ  said,  and  did;  such  as  must  plainly  be  impossible,  unless 
they  had  been  divinely  assisted.  Further,  it  contains  all  the 
truth :  that  is,  all  Evangelical  truth,  or  the  whole  Will  of  God  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  men.  Finally,  it  contains  many  wonder- 
ful predictions  concerning  future  things,  of  which  many  have  been 
already  fulfilled  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  except  one,  there  cannot  be  even 
a  debate ;  and  that  one  is :  That  the  Apostles  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  Evangelical  truth.  On  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  promise  itself.  Concerning  this  I  observe,  that  it  either  was 
fulfilled,  or  it  was  not  fulfilled.  If  it  was  fulfilled  ;  then  the  Apos- 
tles wrote,  and  preached,  the  Gospel,  under  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  because  the  promise  assures  them  of  such 
inspiration  in  the  amplest  terms  conceivable.  If  it  was  not  ful- 
filled, then  Christ  was  a  false  Prophet;  because  he  promised  that, 
which  he  did  not  fulfil. 

4thly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Apos^ 
ties  themselves. 

Dr.  Priestly,  in  his  letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politicians 
of  Francej  makes  the  following  observation :  "  That  the  Books  of 
Scripture  were  written  by  particular  Divine  inspiration,  is  a  thing,  to 
which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.^^  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  this  declaration ;  especially,  as  coming  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it, 
or  not,  will  farther  appear. 

1.  They  testify,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effects,  which  Christ  had  promised* 
This  testimony  is  thus  summarily  given :  "  On  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, while  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  were  together, 
waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  a  souna  came  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind} 
and  it  filled  the  room,  where  they  were  sitting.     And  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire,  and  sate  upon  each  of  them  ; 
md  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.^'^     The 
things  which  they  spoke  are  testified  by  those  who  heard  them,  in 
these  words :    fre  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.     In  this  story  we  have  a  direct  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  compao- 
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ions,  exactly  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  We  are  informed, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  became  to  them  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration ;  en- 
dowing them  with  the  supernatural  power  of  speaking  with  tongueis  ; 
or  languages  which  they  had  never  learnecl ;  and  of  speaking  in 
those  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God.    Accoitlingly,  we 
find  St.  Peter^  on  this  very  occasion,  addressing  the  assembly^ 
whom  tnis  wonderful  miracle  had  called  together,  with  a  new  Spirit^ 
with  views  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  altogether  new,  and  with  an 
equally  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    Noth- 
ing was  more  unlike  his  former  character,  in  all  respects,  except 
that  he  was  before,  as  well  as  now,  a  good  man.     Before,  he  bad 
spoken,  and  acted,  as  a  child ;  he  had  now  become  a  mauj  and  pui 
away  childish  things. 

Besides,  we  find  him,  and  the  other  Apostles,  immediately  after^ 
wards,  employed,  not  only  in  preaching,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
also  in  performing  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove  that  what  they 
preached  was  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  TTiey  testify  directly,  that  the  Gospel,  which  they  preached,  wot 
revealed  to  them  by  God. 

A  few  Proofs  of  this  nature,  out  of  a  great  multitude,  which  can 
be  directly  alleged  from  the  New  Testament,  are  all,  which  the 
time  will  allow  me  to  recite.     In  the  Gospel,  says  St.  Paul,  the 
Righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to  faith*     The  Gosptk^ 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.     Romans  i.  16,  17.    Can  either 
of  these  things  be  possibly  said,  with  truth,  concerning  mere  unin- 
spired  opinions  ?     We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even 
the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our 
glory.     Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man^  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.     But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  ♦«  by  his  Spirit,    ^om 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit'whichis  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  us  of  God.     Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  woroi 
which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.     Or,  as  the  last  phrase  is 
rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual 
words.     In  this  passage  the  things,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are 
directly  asserted  to  be  revealed  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  be  the  wisdom,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  of  God ;  and  to 
be  freely  given  unto  them  of  God.     It  is  clso  asserted,  that  they 
had  received  the  Spirit  of  God  for  this  very  end,  viz.  that  they 
might  know  these  things.     Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  Paul  and 
his  companions  spoke  these  things  to  others,  not  in  the  words  de- 
vised by  human  wisdom,  but  in  words  directly  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  they  thus  explained  spiritual  things  in  words  which 
were  also  spiritual ;  or  if  the  common  translation  be  preferred, 
comparing  the  spiritual  things  thus  revealed  with  other  spiritual 
diings  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
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Again ;  Lit  a  man  so  account  ofus^  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ j 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God^  1  Cor*  iii.  1 .  Ministers  of 
Christj  here,  denote  those,  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  Stewards  (f  the  mysteries  of  God^  tnose,  who 
are  entrusted  by  God  with  his  own  will,  revealed  by  him,  and 
otherwise  hidden  from  mankind. 

Again ;  I  certify  you^  brethren^  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preach" 
ed  by  me  was  not  after  man^  (that  is,  devised  by  human  reason) 
For  J  neither  received  it  ofman^  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
revelation  ofJesvs  Christ* 

It  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen,  or  Gentiles.  Gal.  i.  11,  13,  15,  16. 

Once  more ;  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  spiritual,  (that  is,  a 
spiritual  man,  possessing  the  miraculous  power  of  discerning  spir- 
its or  doctrines)  or  a  prophet,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  One 
would  think,  that  such,  as  now  stand  in  the  place  of  these  spiritual 
naen  in  the  Church,  viz.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  would  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment. 

These  may  serve  instead  of  near  two  hundred  different  passages, 
in  which,  in  one  manner  and  another,  St.  Paul  asserts,  explicitly, 
the  Inspiration  of  himself  and  his  Companions  in  the  Gospel ;  for 
these  decide  the  point,  if  any  declarations  can. 

1  intended  to  have  recited  declarations,  to  the  same  purpose, 
fit)m  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament;  but,  as  the  time  is 
80  far  elapsed,  I  shall  omit  them. 

3.  7%«y  declared  the  same  thing  by  styling  the  Gospel,  which 
they  preached,  the  Gospel  of  God  ;  and  of  Christ. 

Quotations  to  prove  this  fact,  cannot  be  necessary  for  such,  as 
read  the  New  Testament.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  it  proves 
directly,  that  this  Gospel  was  revealed  by  God:  otherwise,  any 
other  human  production  on  the  same  subject  might  be  called  the 
Gospel  of  Goa. 

4.  The  importance,  attached  by  them  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  full  de- 
claration that  it  was  revealed  to  them* 

They  declare,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth  ;  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  ;  able  to  make  men  wise 
to  salvation ;  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful,  &c. ;  piercing,  &c.  j 
a  discemer,  &c. 

They  declare,  that  Christ  will  punish  with  an  everlasting  rfe- 
struction  them  that  obey  not  this  Gospel. 

St.  Paul  says,  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel. 

He  further  says,  if  any  man,  or  if  any  Angel,  preach  another 
Gospel,  (that  is,  another  than  this  which  he  preached  to  mankind) 
let  him  be  accursed. 

He  also  says,  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  at  the  final  day, 
according  to  this  Gospel. 

He  says  also,  that  God  shall  send  upon  a  portion  of  mankind 


Jt/X9^  dilation,  that  ihev  shcmld  yiitve.q  iie,  that  (^e^  mi^fit.aJl  be 
damned,  became  they  believed  not  the  f  ru/A,(that  ia,-.(bi«  very  Gpsi>^r) 
^  Jn^plta^ure  in  unrighleovaaefit. 

^  Ptttrf  also,  styles  it  the  viQ,rd  flf  God;  incorrupt^U  ietd} 
prpppuiwes  it  ^  lueaos  of  regeQei^qp.and.eternat  life ;  declares, 
'    "        av4  pidurti  for  fveri   MO  ^Sf^I^t  p^oi.  iKe  _^neeU, 


.tttttt  ^  liWt  av4  endurti  for  fiver  J 
,ttoojnag  do*n,dtnretplooUint9'^. 

XjkI  me  UQV  ask  whether  ^Df,  or  iay.one,,^  ()if^  t|?,>iigs,  c^ti 
jnsBibhr  be  4a)(!  coDCGrn'mg  the  m^Fc  .opiiuons  of  men  f 

^,  7&C  ApottUt  tannifht  vfljavn^rahh  frjfroftef,  to  proTie  ihf 
truth  of  ti^t  Goapd. 

God  .only  can  work  a.ii]inLQ{c,  and  therorore  he  wrouEht  the^P 
.ffkitaclep.  If  the  Gospel  was  not  revealed  to  the  Apns{Ks,  ihen 
Am  a  mere  coUecljon  of  bmnaa  testimomcs  and  opinions  ;  snd  of 
Sfpuff^y  to  a  coQsiderable  extent  at  least,  is  false.  Acc-drdiiig  t» 
tUt  pvppQsitioi],  iheD,  God  jvrou^Iit  miracles,  to  jiroyc  a  nilxtuij; 
4)f  disband  tn^e  humao op'uuops,  incapable  (if  being  separated  by 
IM^itp  I^  triie>  The  supposition,  that  God  wrought  tilifai^Ies,  to 
|>P9jP^.li)JB  iTUth.ofev^n  just  bump ti  opinion?,  is  absurd.  The'SUp- 
llQB^Il,  l}iaf  ,bf  .wrojjgif^  mifpcles  to  support  any  fjkchood^  i^ 
blasphemy.  r 

To  this  Hvidence  the  Apostles  appeal  with  fiill  confidence.  Tbb 
third  verse  of  the  text  is  such  an  appeal.  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  every  where;  the  Lord  working  with  them;  and  conjirm- 
iag  the  word  with  signs  following,  Amen.  In  the  same  manner  St. 
Paul,  Heb.  ii.  3,  4,  says,  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him?  God  also 
bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  mira- 
cits,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will.  In 
these  two  passages,  the  sacred  writers  plainly  consider  the  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel,  preached  by  them,  was  dic- 
tated by  God,  and  communicated  oy  Inspiration. 

6.  The  Apostles  spent  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  dwell  on  what  the  Apostles  eithet 
did,  or  suffered.  It  is  sufHcient  to  observe,  that  they  gave  up,  vol- 
untarily, all  earthly  comforts,  and  hopes,  and  underwent,  cheerful- 
ly, all  the  evils  which  can  betide  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel.  All  these  things  they  encountered,  solely  from  conhdence 
in  Christ,  his  promises,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  as  Che  source,  and 
the  means,  of  eternal  life.  All  these  things  they  terminated,  also, 
by  quielly  yielding  their  lives  to  a  violent  and  untimely  death  ;  a 
death,  which,  together  with  their  other  sufferings,  was  foretold  to 
them  by  their  Master.  Thus  they  esteemed  all  things  but  loss,  for 
the  Excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  for  whotn  they  suffered 
the  lost  of  all  things  :  Accotmting  not  even  their  lives  dear  to  them, 
to  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
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The  importance  of  this  reason  will  be  manifest|  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  a  great  perl  of  the  testimoi^,  which  the  Apostles  have 
given  concerning  the  Kedeemer.     This  is  composed  partly  of  facts, 
and  partly  of  discourses  ;  at  both  of  which  they  were  present,  and 
to  which  they  were,  of  course,  eye  and  ear  witnesses.     The  only 
decisive  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  customarily  called  Experience.     This,  wherever  it  exists 
in  it3  perfection,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  decisive.     In  it 
all  otber  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  supposed  to  teriAinate, 
and,  whenever  it  is  valid,  actually  terminates.    If,  then,  human  tes- 
timony were  to  be  eivcn  to  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines,  of 
Christ ;  it  must  be  indispensable,  that  it  should  rest  on  this  kfrid  of 
evidence.     No  other  persons  could  be  valid  witnesses  of  the  life, 
and  miracles,  of  Christ,  but  those  who  saw  them ;  nor  of  hi?  dis- 
<;ourses,  but  those  who  heard  them.     Accordingly,  St.  Paut,  tbou^ 
ajni  incontrovertible  witness  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  in 
many  respects,  was  not  employed  to  write  a^  history  of  the  Redeeo!-: 
er ;  while  Liike  and  Mark,  though  not  Apostles,  were  made  kis  his- 
torians by  the  Spirit  of  God,  because,  as  St.  Luke  says  of  himself, 
they  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  tk^  very  first  0 
'  It  is  ti'uc,  that  God  could,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  dTiscloted 
Qvery  one  of  the  things  recorded  in  his  GospeU,  to  any  other  Per- 
son, oy  an  original  Revelation.   Ttis  not,  however,  the  way,  eslseb- 
lished  in  the  Divine  proceedings,  to  ftirnrsh  miraculous  comraani- 
cationa,  where  thev  arc  not  plainly  ilecessary  ^  or  miraculous  eti- 
dencc,  where  evidence  derived  from  other  sources  is  suficienC 
JElesides,  there  wouM  have  been  a  serious  imperfection  attending  any 
such.  Revctatibn,  if  the  facts  revealed"  had  been  unattestfed  by  thoM 
ia  whose  presence  they  took  place.     The  mind  would  »nstinctiv^ 
have  aslced,  why  none  of  those  who  were  present  had  testified  their 
existlBince  ;  and  why  no  record,  no  valid  trace  of  them,  had  bectt' 
copvej^ed  down  from  the  beginning.     It  must,  I  think,  have  beeii< 
iij^ppssible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  answer  these  questions:  in 
Slicjl^  a  manner,  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  by  whieh  they  were  piH^sed* 

The  importance  of  this  evidence,  in  the  case  before  us,  cannot 
But  be  manifest  to  every  one,  accustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
nature  5  and  peculiarly  to  such,  as  have  been  conversant  witb  d^ 
&ites  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel.  Every  such  pter- 
soa  knows,  that,  among  the  arguments  on  this  subject,  thatj  w&ieh 
is  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  the  Apostfes  being  deceived  with 
i:esp,ect  to  the  great  facts,  which  arc  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  as^lKBvvu 
ing  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  witnesses  competent  and  un- 
^ceptionable,  has  ever  bold^n  a  primiary  place.  Every  riian, 
versed  in  this  subject,  knows  this  to  be  an  argument,  which  Infid^fe 
have  never  been  able  to  obviate,  and  which,  after  the  eflfopts  of  two 
centuries,  as  well  a£»  all  those  made  m  ancient  times,  remains  im- 
moveable, and  beaten  in  vain  by  the  biHows  of  opposition. 

3dly.  Pecatise  the  apostles  survived  the  Ascension  efGkr^\ 
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From  this  circumstance  many  advantages  were  derived,  of  vetjr 
great  importance.  Had  Christ  written  the  whole  Gospel,  that  is, 
all  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  written,  and  written  it  at  ih^ 
only  time,  when  he  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  written  it ; 
not  a  smallj  nor  unimportant^  part  of  the  things,  pertaining  to  his  own 
history  and  discourses,  as  we  now  find  them  m  the  Gospels  proper^h 
so  called,  mast  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  account  must,  I 
think,  have  been  closed,  antecedently  to  the  institution  of  the  IjOt^i 
Supper :  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  celebration  of  the! 
passover  preceding  it,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  at  all.  Of  course,  the  celebration  of  this  passdvet ; 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist;  his  washing  the  disciples' feet,  and 
his  instructions  on  that  occasion ;  his  consolatory  discourses ;  httf 
intercessory  prayer ;  his  agony  in  the  garden ;  the  treachery  of 
Judas ;  his  trial,  condemnation,  death,  and  burial ;  his  ttwtrtt'^ 
tion ;  his  subsequent  appearances  to  his  disciples ;  and  iAt  final 
ascension  to  the  heavens ;  together  with  all  the  things  connected 
with  them^  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  Gospcu  fiu^  t&)etfe 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  means  Of  otfr 
instruction,  ana  the  rules  of  our  duty.  I  need  not  observe^  tliat 
these,  also,  are  objects  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  ibati, 
who  reads  the  Gospel ;  essential  parts  of  the  dispensation ;  with- 
out which  the  system  would  be  broxen  and  lame  ;  without  which  the 
most  important  inquiries  of  the  mind  could  never  be  satisfied ;  and 
without  which  the  chief  wants  of  the  probationer  for  Eternal  lifb 
could  never  be  supplied. 

Further ;  Christ  uttered  a  number  of  predictions,  which  were  not 
fulfilled  during  his  life,  nor  intended  to  be  ;  but  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  declarations,  were  to  be  fulfilled  soon  after  his  tft- 
cension^  Among  these,  were  his  prophecies  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  success  of  the 
Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  the  miracles,  which  they  Were 
toaccompHsh;  the  sufferings,  which  they  were  to  undergo;  and 
the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Churchy  by  their  preachingi 
among  the  nations  of  men.  AH  these  prophecies  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture, uiat  the  mind  of  every  reader  woulcl  unavoidably  demand  aii 
account  of  their  fulfilment.  Had  no  such  account  been  given  ;  as, 
if  the  Gospel  had  been  finished  by  Christ,  must  have  been  the  fact ; 
the  omission  would  have  been  perceived  by  every  reader  to  be  an 
unhappy  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which  nothing  could 
successfully  fill  up,  and  about  which  there  would  have  arisen  many 
doubts,  perplexities,  and  distresses. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  was  adopted  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  aead.  The  only  hint  concerning 
it,  which  we  find  given  by  Christ,  is  contained  in  his  answer  to  the 
Pharisees)  when  they  asked  him,  why  his  disciples  did  not  fastis 
did  Iheir  own  disciples,  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist :  The  chil^ 
dren  of  the  bridc'chamber  cannot  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is 
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them:  btd  the  dayt  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  takf.n 
anatf  i  then  shall  they  fast.  Christ  was  taken  away  on  the  cven- 
iag  preceding  the  seventh  day,  or  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  during  th« 
whole  of  that  day  lay  buried  in  the  tomb.  On  ibis  day,  then,  he 
declares,  they  should  fast ;  and  in  this  declaration  indicates,  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  then  come  to  an  end  ;  so  far  as  the  day 
was  concerned,  on  which  it  was  celebrated.  The  Sabbath  Is  afea- 
liaal;  not  afaat :  a  day  of  joy  only,  and  not  of  sorrow.  When, 
therefore,  Christ  declared,  that  the  seventh  day  should  be  a  day 
of  fasting  to  his  immediate  disciples,  he  may  lairly  be  considered, 
as  indicating  that  this  day  shoula  no  longer  be  a  Sabbath  to  them. 

In  conformity  to  this  indication,  the  Apostles  introduced  the  first 
day  to  Christians,  for  their  future  observance  as  the  Sabbath,  by 
their  own  adoption  of  it  in  their  religious  practice.  In  this  manner, 
principally,  it  Is  announced  to  us  in  their  writings,  as  the  proper 
oabbath  lor  all  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  wisdom, 
displayed  in  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Christian  Sabbath,  1  dc- 
«gn  to  discourse  more  particularly  heroafler.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  at  the  present  time,  that,  had  Christ  completed  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Sabbath 
could  have  taken  place ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  this  account  of  it 
could  not  have  been  given.  i 

Finally ;  the  whole  histoi^  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apoillts,  would  in  ihis  case,  have  been  lost  to  the  Christian 
world.  No  part  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  in  many  respects,  more 
tilled  with  instruction,  or  consolation,  than  this  book.  The  doc- 
trines, which  it  contains,  arc  of  the  highest  importance,  for  their 
wisdom ;  the  precepts,  for  their  plainness  and  excellence ;  the  ex- 
amples, for  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their  adaptation  tothc 
<^fierent  circumstances  and  characters  of  Christians.  The  history 
of  this  book,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  ■for  its  edifying  and  in- 
,    fnrllu'  siili-^nu-lionwKirhil   fi.rnislio 
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pel  through  the  world  by  any  efforts,  which  they  could  have  made, 
independently  of  peculiar  assistance  from  Heaven.  Let  us  inquircj 
then,  What  was  the  assistance,  which  they  needed  ?  Was  it  th$ 
gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  F  What  purpose  would  this  have  an* 
swcred,  if  their  minds  had  been  ignorant  concerning  what  they 
were  to  speak;  or  whether  that,  wmch  they  were  about. to  speak, 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  Justly  demanded  the  faith  and  obedusDCe 
of  their  hearers  ?  Was  it  the  Power  of  working  miracles  P  .  Fof 
what  purpose  were  their  miracles  to  be  ^vrought  ?  For  what  -pliF- 
pose  could  thev  be  wrought  ?  Plainly  for  no  other,  but  to  prov0, 
that  that,  which  was  spoken  by  those  who  wrought  them,  was  true* 
But  if  they  were  not  mspired,  that  which  they  uttered  was,  wd 
could  at  the  best  be,  no  other  than  the  opinions,  and  the  reniem'; 
brance,  of  honest  men.  Of  course,  it  inust,  necessarilv,  b^  pai^ 
tially  false.  Their  miracles,  therefore,  would  be  wrougnt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  falsehood ;  and  God,  if  they  actually  wrougnt  miracleb, 
would  set  his  seal  to  this  falsehood,  and  employ  his  power  to.'de^ 
ceive  their  hearers.  To  refute  this  blasphemous  opinion  certain^ 
ly  cannot  be  necessary- 
It  is  tdain  then,  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  them,  shoit 
of  Inspiration,  which  would  at  all  quaUfy  them  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  erection  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  WOrkW 
The  sole  end  of  all  other  miraculous  powers,  so  far  as  their  Coqh 
mission, '  and  their  employment,  were  concerned,  was  evidently  to 
prove  them  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  concemiDg 
the  salvation  ot  men,  and  sent  to  declare  it  to  their  fellow-men^ 
Independendy  of  this  great  purpose,  their  supernatural  powers 
were  of  no  other  use,  except  to  amuse  and  astonish  mankind. .  .  . 
In  exact  accordance  with  this  scheme^  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xii# 
asserts  directly  the  Inspiration  of  himself,  and  his  companions  Ia 
the  ministry;  and  in  the  xiv.  Chapter  declares  the  superiority :o£ 
it  to  all  other  supernatural  endowments  for  the  edification  of-the 
Church.  To  one,  he  says,  is  given  hy  the  Spirit  the  Word  of  Wis" 
dom  ;  to  another  the  Word  of  Knowledge  ;  by  the  tame  Spirit.  To 
another  faith ^  to  another  gifts  of  healing  ^  to  another  the  workir^ 
of  miracles  /  to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits,  or  doctrines.  In 
the  31st  verse  he  directs  them  to  covet  eamestlythe  best  gifts.  In 
the  39di  verse  of  the  14th  chapter,  he  says.  Wherefore,  bretirenf 
covet  to  prophecy,  that  is,  to  declare  the  wUl  of  God  by  inspiration, 
and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues.     Greater,  he  says,  is  he  tha$ 

nhesietk,  than  he  that  speaketh  with  tongues.  And  again,  M>w, 
iren,  if  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues,  wnat  shall  I 
profit  you,  except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by  Revelation,  or  by 
Knowledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine  F  AH  these  are  only 
different  words  to  express  that  Inspiration,  by  which  they  either 
originally  received,  or  unerringly  understood,  proposed,  explained, 
or  enforced,  diviiie  truth.  Without  this,  he  declares  expressly, 
that  he  should  not  profit  the  Church  in  its  spiritual  concerns  at  ftUt 
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Accordingly,  after  havine  directed  them  to  covei  wmestijf  the  iesi 
g^t  he  further  directs  tnem  to  covet  the  gift  of  prophugmg^  and 
nol  forbid  speaking  with  tonmes :  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Covet  to 
receive  from  God,  by  Revelation,  divine  truth ;  aod  the  gifts  of 
unerringly  explaining,  declaring,  and  enforcing,  it  to  odiers ;  as 
being  thin^  of  supreme  importance  and  usefulness :  at  the  same 
time,  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues ;  as  being  an  endowment, 
mlly,  though  very  subordinately  useful." 

From  these  passages  I  think  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  • 
lUvelationj  sucn  as  Dr.  Priestly ,  without  meaning,  calk  particular^ 
existed  in  a  stand'me  manner  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions^  in  thelatter  to  direct  them  in  their  preaching ;  in  the 
former,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  still  more  important  one  of 
committing  the  Word  of  God  to  writing,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  So  extensive,  and  common,  was  this  Rev- 
elation, as  to  be  made  the  proper  subject  of  a  system  of  directions 
from  St.  Paid  to  the  Corinthian  Church :  a  thing  wholly  inexplica- 
ble, if  this  fact  had  not  existed. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  without  inspiration  all 
the  other  supernatural  cndowmcnta  of  the  Apostles  must,  if  given, 
have  been  given  to  no  valuable  end ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  only  have  served  to  establish  falsehood  and  delusion ;  and 
dMtt  unless  they  were  inspired,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  in  no  other  respect  supematurally  endowed.  Their  in- 
spiration, therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  their  com- 
■iission  to  be  from  God. 

If  it  had  not  been  made  evident,  that  the  Apostles  were  commis- 
sioned from  God,  this  feet  must,  I  think,  have  been  &tal  to  the  cause 
oi  Christianity.  In  this  case,  although  we  might  have  acknowl- 
edged Christ  to  be  a  divine  Biissionary ;  yet  we  should  naturally 
ana  unanswerably  have  said,  <^  What  authority  did  these  men  pos- 
sess to  transmit  his  instructions  and  precepts  to  us  ?  What  proof 
have  we,  that  they  understood  them ;  remembered  them ;  or  ex- 
pressed diem  with  correctness  and  certainty  ?  Why  are  we  bound  to 
regard  what  they  have  said,  any  more  than  the  numerous  Gospels 
written  by  others  ?  Christ  wrote  nothing.  Had  he  intended  to  re- 
qaire  our  Faith  and  Obedience  to  his  precepts,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly«have  taken  effectual  care,  that  we  should  receive  them  in  such 
a  manner,  and  from  such  persons,  as  would  assure  us,  that  thsy 
were  his,  and  only  his." 

To  ti9,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles 
famishes  a  proof,  that  they  were  commissioned  from  God,  which  is 
additional  to  the  proofs,  given  to  those  who  heard  them  preacfa« 
In  their  writings  they  have  left  on  record  a  number  of  impoitaiit 
prophecies.  Several  of  these  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled; 
and  others  are  daily  receiving  their  fulfilment.  In  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  we  have  a  direct  proof  of  their  Inspiration,  and 
ccNMeqnently  of  their  divine  commissioni  which  is  iuBiovetthle,  and 
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which  could  not,  in  the  same  degree,  be  discerned  by  their  cotem- 
poraries. 

4thly.  Because  mantf  preachers  were  necessary  for  s\u:h  an  exten- 
sive establishment  of  the  Church,  as  that  which  actually  took  place  ; 
the  great  body  of  whom  needed,  for  a  time,  to  sustain  the  same  char' 
acter. 

On  this  subject  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell.  If  the  preced- 
ing arguments  be  allowed  to  prove  the  point,  for  which  they  were 
alleged,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  also  conceded,  that  Inspiration  was 
as  necessary  for  some,  at  least,  of  those,  who  preached'  in  one 
place,  as  for  any,  who  preached  in  another.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected,  that  this  is  proving  too  much ;  and  alleging  inspiration  in 
a  wider  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  pretended. 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  on  tnis  point,  I  will  state  my  own 
views  of  this  subject,  a  little  more  particularly  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  The  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  I  suppose  to  have  consisted 
in  the  following  things. 

1.  That  they  received  immediately  from  God  every  part  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  they  did  not  know  by  other  means. 

2.  That  in  the  same  manner  they  were  furnished  with  aforeknowl' 
edge  of  future  events, 

3.  That  in  things  which  they  did  otherwise  know  partially,  the 
deficiencies  of  their  knowledge  were  in  the  same  manner  supplied, 

4.  That  those  things  which  they  had  once  known,  and  wnich  were 
parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  by  divine  Power  brought 
distinctly,  and  fully  to  their  remembrance, 

5.  That  they  were  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  selection  of 
just  such  things,  and  such  only,  and  to  precisely  such  a  manner  of 
exhibiting  them,  as  should  be  true,  just,  most  useful  to  mankind,  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom, 

6.  That  each  one  was  left  so  far  to  his  own  manner  of  writing, 
or  speaking,  as  that  the  style  was  strictly  his  own;  and  yet  that  the 
phraseology,  used  by  him  in  this  very  style,  was  so  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  lead  him  to  the  most  exact  and  use- 
fid  exhibition  of  Divine  truth :  his  own  words  being,  in  this  important 
sense,  words  not  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And, 

7-  That  each  inspired  man  was,  as  to  his  preaching,  or  his  writing, 
absolutely  preserved  from  error. 

All  these  particulars  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  degree,  and' 
some  of  them  cannot  be  applied  at  all,  to  all  the  inspired  Preachers. 
But,  in  my  own  view,  every  such  Preacher  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
Inspiration  so  far,  as  he  needed  them  to  enable  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  truly,  and  usefully,  to  mankind ;  so  far,  as  to  preserve  him 
from  false  narratives,  erroneous  doctrines,  and  unsound,  or  useless 
precepts.  That  this  was  equally  necessary  for  every  preacher, 
Defore  the  written  Canon  furmshed  mankind  with  an  unerring  stand- 
ard, with  which  they  might  compare  the  things  which  were  preach* 
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of  the  various  application  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  to  so  many 
different  concerns  of  mankind,  clearer  views  are  given  of  their  ex- 
tent, and  comprehensiveness.  By  a  compairison  also  of  the  differ- 
ent passages,  thus  written,  with  each  other,  as  they  are  thus  written 
with  a  various  reference  and  application,  new  truths  are  obvious- 
ly, as  well  as  certainly,  inferred  from  them,  almost  without  any 
limitation  of  their  number.  The  truths,  also,  which  are  thus  in- 
ferred, are  always  important,  and  frequently  of  very  great  import- 
ance. By  this  variety  of  manner,  application,  and  imerence,  the 
Scriptures  are  always  new,  improving,  and  delightful;  and  exhibit 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  manner,  in  which 
God  has  directed  them  to  be  written,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderful, 
and  glorious  things,  which  they  contain. 

I  have  now  finished  this  interesting  head  of  my  discourse;  and 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  ones ; 
which,  respecting  subjects  generally  understood,  will  demand  our 
attention  but  a  few  moments. 

7%e  III.  subject  proposed^  w<u  the  TTiingSj  which  the  Apostles 
preached. 

On  this  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place.  The  Apostles  have  written  thf.  whole  New  TestamerU; 
both  the  things  which  were  said^  and  done,  by  Christy  and  the  things 
which  were  said^  and  done,  by  themselves. 

2dly.  They  have  either  originally  communicated^  or  materially 
explained,  many  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  were  either  omitted,  or 
partially  comtnunicated,  by  Christ. 
Among  these  I  select  the  following. 

The  connexion  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
demption ;  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations  ^ 
their  mutual  dependence ;   the  absolute  dependence  of  all  on 
Christ ;  and  the  sameness  of  the  manner  and  principles  of  salva- 
tion in  all  the  extent  of  the  curse,  and  the  unhappy  efficacy  of  the 
Apostacy  of  our  first  parents ;  the  parallelism  between  the  first 
and  second  Adam,  and  between  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  mankind  ; 
the  imperfection  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant ;  the  superior  gloiy  and 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  priesthood  of  Christy 
formed  after  the  order  of  Mclchisedek^  his  Government  of  the 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  his  intercession  in  behalf  of 
his  followers,  before  the  throne  of  God ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  Abraham, and  to  the  Israelites^  Justification  by  the  grace  of 
G^  through  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  founded  on  that 
righteousness  as  its  meritorious  cause ;  the  sameness  oi  Abraham^s 
justification  with  that  of  all  other  saints,  both  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  the  sameness  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;   the  extension  of  the  Meoialion  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  the  Jews  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical 
faith ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical  love  ;  the  progressive  sanctifica- 
lioo  of  Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  warfare,  and  the  struggle  between  sin  and  holiness  in  the  sanc- 
tified mind  ;  the  nature  ana  circumstances  of  the  resurrection ;  the 
process  of  the  final  judgment ;  the  conflagrBtion  of  the  earth  and 
visible  heavens ;  the  worship  rendered  to 'Christ  in  the  heavenlj 
world;  and  his  peculiar  agency  in  administering  tp  his  followers  the 
happiness  of  a  glorious  immortality.  These,  together  with  a  tnun 
of  important  prophecies,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
throughout  every  age  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  the  Apostles 
have  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  or  more  per- 
fectly explained  them  to  mankind. 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  their  preaching. 

1st.  7%e  Apostles^  and  their  converts^  were  furiously  persecuted^ 
soon  after  they  had  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel;  particularly  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  not  long  after  by  the  Gentiles  also. 

This  subject  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  discussion  firom  me.  It 
is  extensively  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  largely  insisted 
on  in  Ecclesiastical  history. 
2dly.  The  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel  with  wonderful  success. 
Beside  the  many  thousand  converts,  whom  they  made  amone 
the  Jews,  they  spread  the  Gospel  from  Hindoostan  to  Gaul;  and 
planted  Churches  throughout  a  CTeat  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
m  Persia^  Hindoostan^  and  several  other  Countries.  The  number 
of  their  disciples  in  these  extensive  regions  was  immensely  ^eat ; 
and  this  vast  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  garden  of 
God. 

Exclusively  of  the  residence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  nothing  has 
ever  taken  place  among  mankind,  so  wonderful  and  glorious,  as 
this  event ;  nothing  more  unlike  the  ordinary  progress  of  things ; 
nothing  more  declarative  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God ; 
nothing  more  evincive  of  the  reality  of  Revelation.     Whether  we 
consider  the  religion  to  which  mankind  were  converted ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  a  real  reformation  in  the  human  heart ;  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  converts  ;  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews  ;  the  igno- 
rance and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  vastness,  uniformity, 
and  enduring  nature,  of  the  change ;  or  the  seeming  insignificance 
of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  wrought;  fishermen,  publicans, 
and  tent-makers ;  few,  feeble,  friendless,  despised,  persecuted,  and 
in  many  instances,  put  to  a  violent  death ;  we  are  astonished  and 
lost.     A  thorough  aiscussion  of  the  importance  of  this  fact ;  the 
success  of  the  Gospel ;  might  easily  and  usefully  fill  a  volume,  but 
cannot  be  pursued  at  the  present  time.    It  has  been  a  theme  of  ex- 
ultation and  joy  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church ;  and,  as  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  conclude,  ofpeculiar  wonder  and  transport 
in  the  world  above. 

The  evidence^  which  it  furnishes  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  (3os- 
pel,  is  immoveable ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  insisted  on 
oy  Christians  with  superiority  and  triumph.  Infidels  have  labour- 
ed to  dioainisb  and  obscure  it  with  extreme  earnestness  and  assidui- 
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ty;  but  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  CHbbfrn^  perdcolarly,  with 
much  art)  a  malignant  hostility  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  tne  most 
strenuous  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  struggled  hard  to  account  for 
this  event  by  assigning  it  to  other  causes  than  the  true  one.  The 
real  effect  of  his  labours  has,  however,  been  to  leave  the  evidence 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  more  clear,  more  convincing, 
and  more  unexceptionable,  than  it  was  before. 


^'^'^^^''^ 
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THV   PRIESTHOOD   OF   CHRIST.— ORIOIV^    OTtlCE^    AND   CHARACTUt 
or  THE  PRIESTHOOD.— PROOFS  OF  THE  PI^IESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


PiALK  ex.  4.— 7%«  Lord  hath  twomt  ^^  i^*^'  not  repmt :  Thtn^ati  a  Priest  fir- 

ever,  after  the  order  of  Melehitedek 

In  a  series  of  discourses^  1  have  considered  the  Prophetical 
character  of  Christ.  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plao, 
originally  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  his  office  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  to  consider  his  Priesthood. 

In  order  to  a  proper  examination  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  use- 
iul  to  examine  summarily, 
1st.  The  Origin^ 

2dly.  The  (Met,  and,  '  ^       . 

3dly.  The  Character^  of  a  Prieti  ;  and, 

Afterward,  to  inquire  in  what  TTianher,  the  office  and  character  of 
a  Priest  may  be  said  to  belong  to  Christ, 

1.  7%<;  office  of  a  Priest  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  mention,  made  of  this  subject  in  form,  is 
found  in  Genesis  xiv.  18,  ^nd  Mtlchisedek^  J^ng  ofSalem^  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  ;  and  he  was  the  Priest  j/*  the  most  High  God* 
The  office  was,  howevey,  in  being  long  before  this  perio<^  Cain 
and  Abel  performed  the  public  duties  of  it  for  themselves  £*  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  .was  regularly  continuec^  frooi 
their  time  through  cv^ry  succeeding  period,  |o  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

So  soon  as  mankind  became  distributed  into  families,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  Father  of  the  family  exeixised  this  office 
in  all  instances,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  household.  Several 
instances  of  this  nature  are  recorded:  J/oah  was  plainly  the  Priest 
of  his  own  family,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  of  theirs. 
It  is  probable,  that  heads  of  families,  generally^  held  the  office  in 
the  same  manner. 

When  mankind  became  settled  in  tribes  and  nations,  the  prince 
or  chief  ruler,  and  at  times  some  other  ruler  of  great  distinction, 
became  the  priest  of  the  nation.  Thus  Jiftlchisedek  was  at  the 
same  time  the  King  and  Priest  of  the  people  of  Salem;  and  thus, 
as  we  know  from  profane  history,  many  other  princes  held  the 
same  office  among  the  people,  over  whom  they  presided. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  office  was  oy  divine  institution, 
appropriated  to  a  particular  class  of  men.  All  these,  except  one, 
were,  originally,  ordinary  priests ;  over  whom,  that  oQe  presidedt 
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in  the  character  of  High  Priest.  To  this  officer  peculiar  duties 
and  privilegeB  were  attached.  His  weight  and  influence  were  al- 
most inrariably  second  only  to  those  of  the  Prince,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  paramount  even  to  them.  Similar  establishments  were 
early  made  among  the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of  Joteph,  we  find 
the  Priests  a  separate  class  of  men  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  An  in- 
etitution,  essentJally  of  the  saide  nature,  appears  lo  have  existed  in 
many  other  nations  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  a  Priesthood  in 
one  form,  or  another,  has  been  found  in  almost  all  the  nations  of 
men,  in  eveiy  age  of  the  world.  This  fact  proves  unanswerably, 
that  the  priesthood  has  its  oriein  cither  in  a  Divine  appointment, 
handed  down  by  universal  tracilion,  or  in  such  a  sense,  felt  by  the 
human  mind,  of  its  utility  and  importance,  as  to  persuade  all  na- 
tions, for  tbis  reason,  not  only  to  institute,  but  to  maintain  it,  with 
great  expense  and  self-denial.  As  we  find  the  office  commencing 
with  the  very  first  age  of  the  world ;  we  are  furnished  by  this  fact 
with  a  strong  presumptive  argnoicnl,  lo  prove  that  it  was  derived, 
originally,  from  a  divine  institution.  This  argument  receives  no 
small  strength  from  the  consideration,  that  the  office,  however  cor- 
rupted and  mutilated,  was,  in  substance,  every  where  the  same  -, 
and  was  professedly  directed  lo  the  same  objects. 

U.  The  Office  of  a  Priest  invoked  the/oUmeing  things. 
1st.  intercession. 

This  is  SO  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  always  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  a  Priest,  as  to  need  neither  proof  nor  explanation. 
In  conformity  to  it  Aaron  and  hii  sons  were  commanded  to  bless 
the  children  of  Israelf  by  praying  for  them  in  this  remarkable  lan- 
guage. Jehovah  bless  tket,  and  keep  thee.  3i,hovah  ma/ce  kit 
face  lo  shine  vpon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee!  Jehovah  lifl  up 
his  coimtenance  upon  thte,  and  give  thte  peace  !  In  the  same  manner 
also,  in  the  days  of  ihc   Piophc!  JnrI,   ihe  Pritsls,   ike  ministers   of 
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complete,  both  from  reason  and  Revelation.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, as  it  cannot  be  proper,  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  enter 
upon  a  detailed  account  0/  this  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  sacrifices  existed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  derived  from  one  common  source ;  that  no 
nation,  beside  the  Jews,  can  eive  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
rite,  or  any  reason  for  which  it  was  founded ;  nor  show,  unless 
iposely  and  unsatisfactorily,  any  purpose,  which  it  could  rationally 
be  expected  to  answer :  that  all  nations  still  hoped  by  means  of 
their  sacrifices  to  become  acceptable,  though  they  could  not  teil 
ittw,  or  why,  to  their  Gods  ;  and  accordingly  made  the  ofiering  of 
acrifices  the  principal  rite  of  their  respective  religions  :  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  ofiered  the  same  sacrifices ;  and  those  chiefiy 
such,  as  are  styled  clearij  in  the  Scriptures.  These  sacrifices  were, 
also,  esteemed  in  some  sense  or  other,  though  none  of  the  heathen 
could  explain  that  sense,  expiations  for  sin.  At  the  same  time,  it 
oaght  to  oe  observed,  that  there  is,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  no  per^ 
ceptible  connexion  between  sacrifices  and  religion  ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  rite,  particularly,  which  can  lead  the  understand- 
ing to  suppose  it  in  any  sense  expiatory.  The  true  dictate  of 
reason  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  causeless  destruction  of  the  life 
at  an  animal  must  be  in  itself  an  evil ;  an  act  of  inhumanity ;  a 
provocation  to  God  ;  only  increasing  the  list  of  crimes  in  the  sup- 
pUant :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  God  can  be  ap« 
jieased,  or  reconciled,  by  the  death' of  an  animal,  burnt  upon  an 
iltar,  is  an  obvious  and  monstrous  absurdity.  Well  mieht  Balak 
doubt,  when  he  asked  so  anxiously,  under  the  strong  influence  ot 
traditionary  custom,  fft//  the  Lord  be  pleased  toiih  thousands  ef 
ramsj  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  f  Shall  /give  myfirsU 
horn  for  my  transgression;  the  fru^t  of  mty  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  f  The  only  sacrifices  of  God ;  that  is,  the  only  sacrifices* 
which  God  will  accept,  if  he  will  accept  any  from  man ;  are  in  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  David^  a  broken  spirii 
$nd  a  contrite  heart ;  a  disposition,  as  specified  by  Balaam  in  his 
tnswer  to  Balak^  to  do  justly^  to  love  mercy ^  and  to  walk  humbly 
mlh  our  God.  From  these  observations,  taken  in  their  connexion, 
it  is,  I  think,  fairly  evident,  that  sacrifices  were  not,  and  cannot 
have  been,  devised  by  mankind. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  doctrine  is,  I  apprehend,  rendered 
BDquestionably  certain.  Abel  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  was 
accepted.  By  St.  Paul  we  are  informed,  that  he  ofiered  this  sac- 
iffice  in  faith.  While  it  is  incredible,  that  he  should  have  devised 
diis  rite  as  an  act  of  relieion,  it  is  anti-scriptural,  and  therefore  in- 
credible, th3t  he  should  have  been  accepted  in  any  act,  beside  an 
let  of  obedience  to  God.  But  such  an  act,  his  sacrifice  could  not 
have  been,  unless  it  had  been  commanded  of  God.  Nor  is  it  pes- 
aiUe  to  conceire  in  what  manner  his  &ith  could  have  bei 
•d,  or  to  what  object  it  could  have  been  directedi 
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directed  to  some  divine  promise.  But  no  divine  pronuse  is,  in  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  made  to  mankind,  except  through  the  Re- 
deemer. Abel,  therefore,  must  have  believed  in  the  future  exist-  ' 
ence,  and  efficacious  interference,  of  that  Seed  of  the  Woman^  ! 
which  was  one  day  to  bruise  the  head  "tf  the  Serpent,  With  the  i 
eye  of  faith  he  saw,  that  through  this  glorious  person  there  was  i 
forgiveness  with  God,  and  therefore  feared,  or  reverenced  hinu  I 
He  hoped  in  the  divine  promise  that  through  him  there  was  plentt-  \ 
otu  redemption  for  the  children  of  men ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  c 
hope  he  performed  such  acts  of  worship  as  God  had  enjoined,  f 
Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  like  Nadab  and  Abihu,  brought  an  offer-  \ 
ing  which  the  Lord  had  not  commanded,  we  are  warranted  from 
analogy  to  conclude,  that  he  would  have  been  rejected,  as  they 
were. 

After  the  deluge,  Koah,  as  we  are  told,  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
offering  was  accepted.  To  this  fact  the  same  reasoning  is  appli- 
cable with  the  same  force.  But  it  is  further  evident  from  this  sto- 
ry, that  both  fowls  and  beasts,  were,  at  that  time,  known,  and  '« 
designated,  as  clean,  and  unclean.  That  this  designation  existed  , 
in  the  time  of  J^oah,  and  was  customary  language,  known  to  him  |r 
and  others  at  that  time,  is  certain,  from  the  fact,  that  he  selected  fo 
only  such  as  were  clean ;  and  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  ' 
feet,  that  God  directed  him  to  take  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every  im 
clean  fowl,  by  sevens,  into  the  ark^  and  that  Noah  exactly  obeyea 
this  command,  and  therefore  perfectly  knew  what  it  imported.  ^ 
Beasts  and  fowls  were,  of  course,  distinguished  as  clean  and  un-  ij 
clean ;  ov,  in  other  words,  as  those  w^hich  might,  and  those  which 
might  not,  be  offered  to  God.  But  beasts,  in  themselves,  are  all  C 
equally  clean,  and  equally  unclean  :  nor  can  common  sense  discern  % 
a  reason,  why  one  should  be  offered  rather  than  another,  any  jt 
more,  ihan  why  any  of  them  should  be  offered  at  all-  The  dis-  fi 
tinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  or  acceptable  and  unacceptable,  jzi 
cannot  have  been  founded  in  any  thing,  but  the  divine  appoint-  ^h 
ment.  But  this  distinction  we  find  thus  early  made :  and,  as  Ahd  *M 
offered  clean  beasts  also,  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock ;  the  vjery  jE 
sacrifice  commanded  afterwards  to  the  Israelites ;  there  is  ample  « 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  same  distinction  was  made  from  the  t 
be^nning. 

The  sacriures  of  the  Scriptures  involve  a  plain,  and  at  the  same  5 
time  a  most  important,  meaning.  All  of  them  were  typical  merely;  h 
and  declared  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  faith  of  the  worship-    « 


of  being  divinely  instituted ;  deeply  affecting  the  heart  of  the  sup-   it 
pliant;  naturally  and  strongly  edifying  him  in  faith,  hope,  andobe*  ei 
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Bence;  and  well  deserving  a  place  among  the  most  important 
leligioos  rites  of  all,  who  lived  before  the  oblation  of  the  great 
lacrificc,  made  for  mankind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  b,  1  think,  clearly  evident,  that 
acrifices  were  divinely  instituted ;  and  that  this  institution  was 
bunded  in  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by  the  Re- 
leemer.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  also,  that  this  part  of  the  priest's 
iffice  is  derived  from  the  apostacy  of  mankind;  and  can  have  a 
)lace,  onlv  among  beings  who  need  an  expiation. 

3dly.  Anollurparl  of  the  Prytsi^s  office  was  to  deliver  the  oracles^ 
ir  answers  of  God  to  the  people. 

This  was  done,  partly  by  the  now  inexplicable  mode  of  Urim 
md  Thtimmim^  and  partly  oy  declarations,  made  in  the  common 
nanner. 

The  heathen  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted 
bj  God,  gave  the  pretended  answers  of  their  oracular  Divinities  to 
luch  as  came  to  consult  them. 

4thly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^ s  office  was  deciding  the  legal 
^tmtroversies  of  individuals^  or  judging  between  man  and  man* 

For  the  institution  of  this  duty  of  the  Priests,  sec  Deuteronomy 
xvii.  9,  10.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  priests  are  mentioned  in 
lucceeding  ages,  as  judges  of  the  people. 

5thly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^  s  office  was  to  instruct  the  people 
\n  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Law. 

*The priest'^ s  lips,  says  Malachij  should  keep  knowledge^  and  they 
thouldseek  the  Law  at  his  mouth:  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
if  hosts* 

Of  all  the  parts  of  this  Office  the  offering  of  Sacrifices  and  other 
Oblations  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  important.  It 
was  originally  enjoined  in  the  authoritative  separation  oiAanmand 
hf$  sons  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  every  where  more  insisted  on  as 
the  great  business  of  the  priests,  throughout  the  Law  of  MoseSj 
and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  Economy.  It  is 
accordingly  mentioned,  alone,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
irews^  chapter  v.  verse  1,  as  the  sum  of  the  duty  of  the  High  Priest. 
Every  high  priest — is  ordained — that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sins.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  Office,  or  duty,  of 
fte  Priesthood ;  while  the  others  are  onjy  appendages. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  priest  was  every  where 
considered  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  making  an  atonement  for  the 
•ins  of  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  the  offerings  were  present- 
ed: sometimes  for  individuals;  sometimes  for  the  whole  nation. 
This  great  object,  the  only  rational  means  of  explaining  the  insti- 
tution of  sacrifices,  is  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  formal  insti- 
tution itself,  and  in  all  the  precepts,  by  which  the  duties  of  it  are 
i^gulated ;  so  abundantly,  that  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  mis- 
Construed.  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  have  been  understood 
in  diis  manner  only  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  from  die  be-^ 
ginning. 
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But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  thatii  is  impossible  for  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins.  These  sacrifices,  there- 
fore, were  never  designed  to  purify  those,  by  whom  they  were  of- 
fered. They  were  plainly,  and  certainly,  mere  types,  holding 
forth  to  the  suppliant  the  great  and  real  sacrifice,  by  which  the 
Author  of  it  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  h 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrUicesfor  «n,  God  said  by  David,  rsalmxl* 
he  had  no  pleasure.  They  were  not,  therefore,  ordained  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  to  point  the  eyes  of  worshippers  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  came  to  do  his  will ;  for  whom  a  body  was  prepared  ;  and  who, 
having  offered,  in  that  body,  one  sacrifice  for  sinSj  sate  down  for  ever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  scheme  of  Atonement,  then,  appears  evidently  to  have  beea 
a  part,  and  a  chief  part,  of  the  divine  Economy  in  the  present 
world,  in  all  ages,  or  from  the  beginning. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  had  performed  this  great  duly  of  his 
own  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  men  ceased.  The  Jewish  priest- 
hood was  terminated  within  a  few  years  after  his  Ascension.  The 
Ofiice,  except  as  holden  by  Christ,  has  no  place  in  the  Christian 
Church;  ana,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  cannot  be  applied  to 
Christian  Ministers  withoutr»8^  solecism. 

III.  The  Character  of  a  Priest,  as  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures^ 
consisted  principally  of  the  following  things. 

]  St.  A  Priest  must  be  called  of  God. 

J^o  man,  says  St.  Paul,  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but'ki 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thomt 
art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  he  who  ministers  to  God  in  divine  things,  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved of  God ;  and  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  he  who  is  not  called, 
cannot  expect  to  be  approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into  an  office 
of  this  nature  must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and  impiety: 
a  spirit,  which  cannot  meet  the  divine  acceptance. 

2dly.  A  Priest  must  be  holy. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by  a 
series  of  most  solemn  offerings  and  ceremonies.  The  Garments  oi 
the  High  Priest  were  also  pronounced  holy,  and  styled  holy  gar- 
ments. The  oil,  with  which  he  was  anointed,  was  styled  holy ;  and 
was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons,  on  a  severe  and  dreadful  pen- 
alty. Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  engraved  on  a  plate,  which  he 
was  directed  to  wear  upon  his  mitre. 

Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paid,  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm" 
Uts,undefilea,  and  separate  from  sinners. 

No  absurdity  can  be  more  obvious,  or  more  gross,  than  an  un- 
holy, polluted  character  in  a  man,  whose  professional  business  it  is 
Co  minister  to  God.  The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  thiSy 
that  their  priests  claimed  generally,  and  laboured  to  preserve  that 
character^  which  they  esteemed  sanctity. 
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Sdly.  A  Priest  must  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  the  Priests  were  to  teach^  so  they  were  to  Arcep,  knowledge. 
Ezra^  accordingly,  is  declared  to  have  been  a  ready  Scribe  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  ;  and  to  have  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  Law  of 
the  Lordj  and  to  do  it^  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgment. 
Artaxerxes^  also,  in  his  decree  testifies,  that  the  wisdom  of  Godwa9 
in  the  hand  of  Ezra.  Every  priest  was  implicitly  required  to  pos- 
sess these  three  great  characteristics  of  the  rriesthood. 

1  have  discussed  the  preceding  subjects,  viz.  TTu  ortgin,  The 
office^  and  the  character  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  various  observa- 
tions, which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  in  the  further  exam- 
ination of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  may  be  the  more  distinctly 
understood. 

/  shall  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  office  and  character  of  a 
Priest  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  him* 

In  the  text,  God  the  Father  is  exhibited  as  having  sworn  with  a 
solemn  and  unchangeable  decree  to  his  Son,  TTiou  art  a  Priest  for 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  As  the  person  to  whom  thii 
oath  was  addressed,  is  expressly  declared  both  by  Christ  and  St. 
Paul  to  be  Christ ;  there  can  be  no  debate  concerning  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

Further;  as  Christ  is  here, declared  by  God  the  Father  to  be  a 

Eriest,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  sustained  this  office.  It  may, 
owever,  be  proper  to  remind  those  who  hear  me  and  who  wish  to 
examine  the  Scpptural  account  of  this  subject,  that  the  establish- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But,  although  this  fact  cannot  be  questioned ;  it  cannot  easily 
fail  to  be  a  useful  employment  in  a  Christian  assembly,  to  show, 
that  Christ  actually  sustained  the  whole  character,  andf  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  priest  of  God.  This  purpose  I  shall  endeavour 
to  accomplish  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  disco\u*se. 
1st.  Christ  sustained  the  whole  character  of  a  Priest  of  God. 
He  was  called  of  God  to  this  office.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete 
in  the  passage  already  quoted,  from  Hebrews  v.  4,  5.  Xo  man  tak' 
eth  this  honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  i$  called  of  God  as  woe 
Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high 
priest  f  biU  he  that  said  unto  him,  TTiou  art  my  Son^  to-day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  In  the  following  verse,  the  Apostle  with  unanswer- 
able force  alleges  the  text,  as  complete  pfoof  of  the  same  point. 
As  he  saithalso  in  another  place.  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek.  In  the  9th  and  lOth  verses,  also,  he  renews 
the  declaration  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same  words :  And  ie- 
ing  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  him;  Called  of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  call  to  the  priesthood, 
he  was  anointed  to  this  office,  not  with  the  holy  anointinz  oil, 
employed  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Aaronie  priesthooa,  bvt 
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with  the  antitype  of  that  oil ;  the  Spirit  of  grace,  poured  upon  him 
without  measure  by  the  hand  of  God. 

He  was  holy.  Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paul,  became  us,  who 
was  holy,  harmless,  undejiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  Who  did 
no  sin,  says  St.  Peter,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh,  says  our  Saviour,  and  has  nothing  in 
nu :  that  is,  nothing,  on  which  he  can  found  an  accusation  against 
me. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Law  of  God.  This  is  abun- 
dantly declared  by  Christ  himself  in  many  forms  5  particularly,  when 
he  says,  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things^ 
whatsoever  he  doeth*  And  again ;  J{o  one  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.*  And  again, 
/  am  the  light  of  the  world.\  And  again.  Thy  Law  is  within  my 
fieart.l  Of  this  acquaintance  with  the  divine  Law  he  gave  the 
most  abundant  proofs,  while  he  .resided  in  this  world,  in  his  dis- 
courses generally.  But  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  he  gave  a 
more  clear,  minute,  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  its  nature, 
and  extent,  than  was  ever  furnished,  elsewhere,  to  the  children  of 
men. 

2dly.  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Priest  of  God,  except  one  ; 
to  wit,  determining  judicially  the  controversies  between  men  ;  a  thing 
irreconcileable  to  his  office  as  a  Priest. 

He  taught  the  Law,  or  will  of  God  to  his  people,  and  ultimately  to 
mankind,  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive,  perspicuous,  forcible, 
and  every  wav  perfect,  than  all  the  priests,  and  all  the  prophets, 
who  preceded  him,  had  been  able  to  do.  On  this  subject  I  have 
dwelt,  while  considering  his  character  as  a  Prophet,  with  so  much 
minuteness,  as  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  further  discussion. 

In  this  instruction  he  has  included  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  to  Godliiiess,  necessary  to  be  known  by  man  ;  and,  therefore, 
has  involved  in  them  every  oracular  answer,  or  answer  of  God  to 
the  inquiries  of  mankind  after  their  interest  and  duty,  which  they 
can  ever  need,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

He  has  performed,  and  still  performs,  for  this  sinful  world,  the 
great  office  of  an  Intercessor. 

But  this  man  (says  St.  Paul)  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  Priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him^  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  If  any  man  sinsj  says  St.  John,  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  Of 
this  Intercession  his  prayer,  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  JoAn,  has  beea 
considered  as  an  example. 

Finally ;  He  performed  the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice.    Wh» 
needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  . 
for  his  own  wVw,  and  then  for  the  people^ s:  for  this  he  did  onee^ 
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when  he  offered  up  himself.  And  again :  Abw,  once  m  the  end  tf 
the  worldy  haih  he  appeared^  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  ofhim* 
self.  Andj  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the 
judgment ;  So  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many •  It 
will  be  unnecessary  farther  to  multiply  proofs  of  this  point. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which  may  not 
very  unnaturally,  arise  in  the  mind,  when  contemplating  this  sub^ 
ject.     It  is  this. 

How  tan  Christ  be  said  to  have  offered  himself  when  he  was  ap^ 
vrehended,  condemned,  and  crucified,  by  others  ?  This  difficulty  will 
oe  easily  removed,  if  we  remember  the  following  things. 

1st.  That  Christ  could  not,  without  incurring  the  guilt  ofsuicidef 
have  put  himself  to  death.  And,  therefore,  could  not  be  virtiumsly 
offered,  on  his  own  part,  unless  put  tq  death  by  the  hand  of  others  l 

2€Uy.  That  he  voluntarily  came  into  the  world,  to  die  for  sinners: 

3dly.  l%at  he  predicted  his  own  death,  and  therefore  certainbf 
foreknew  it :  and, 

4thly.  TTiat  he  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  resisted,  and  over* 
come  his  enemies  ^  as  he  proved  unanswerably  by  his  miracles^  and 
particularly  by  compelling,  through  the  awe  of  his  presence,  those 
very  enemies  to  fall  backward  to  the  ground,  at  the  time  when  thejf 
first  attempted  to  take  him.  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  beyond 
a  debate,  that  he  himself  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  /  and  of 
himself  laid  down  his  life,  and  took  it  up  again,  when  none  could  take 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  a  priest  of  God ;  and  that  he  sustained  all  the 
characteristics,  and  performed  all  the  duties,  belonging*  to  the 
priesthood :  particularly,  that  he  was  called  of  God,  consecrated, 
and  anointed,  to  this  office ;  and  that  he  performed  the  great  du^ 
of  offering  sacrifice,  for  which  the  office  was  especially  instituted. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  these  things,  so  strongly  and  abun- 
dantly declared  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  made,  in  any  sense,  to  ac- 
cord with  the  Unitarian  doctrine  :  that  Christ  died  merely  as  a  wit" 
ness  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Every  Christian  Martyr,  as 
his  name  sufficiently  indicates,  yielded  his  life  as  a  testimony  to  the 
truth.  But  was  every  Christian  Martyr  therefore  a  Priest  of  God  f 
Did  every  Martyr  offer  sacrifice?  Was  St.  Paul  a  Priest;  or  St. 
Peter F  They  were  both  witnesses  to  the  truth;  and  voluntarily 
gave  up  their  lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  But  did  they,  there- 
fore, offer  sacrifice  ?  Were  they,  therefore.  Priests  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  think  of  applying  to  them  language  of  this  nature  ? 

But,  further,  Christ  is  expressly,  and  often,  declared  to  have  of" 
fered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sins. 

For  whose  sins  did  he  offer  this  sacrifice  ?  Not  for  his  own :  for 
he  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  For  the  sins  of 
others,  then,  wa^  this  offering  made.  According  to  the  declaration 
of  St.  Peter^  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  oton  body  on  the  tree.    His  sac- 
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lifice  of  himself  was,  therefore,  an  Atonement,  and  Expiation,  oi 
the  sins  of  mankind. 

Thus  from  the  natm*e,  origin,  and  institution,  of  the  Priest^s  Of- 
fice, it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
became,  by  the  execution  of  his  Official  duties,  (if  I  may  call  them 
•uch)  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  So  far  is  the  Unita- 
xian  doctrine  on  this  subject  from  being  countenanced  by  the  Scrip- 
tural representations,  that  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  every  thing 
said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  priesthood,  and  particularly 
that  of  Christ. 

On  this  subject  I  propose  to  insist  more  at  laree  hereafter:  but 
I  thought  it  useful  to  show,  at  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  system  of 
Theology,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Priest^s 
Office.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  wonder,  how  any  man,  reading  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it  in  the  Bible,  should  adopt  any  other  opmion  cod- 
cerning  this  part  of  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer.    • 
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Bbbrbws  vii.  26.— Fvr  nidi  an  high  priett  became  ut,  who  it  holv,  hamUeu,  uth 
deJUed,  eeparaie  from  nnnertf  and  made  higher  than  the  heaoent. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  1  considered  the  Origin^  Office^  and 
Charactefy  of  the  Priesthood ;  and  showed  that  this  office^  in  the 
strictest  sense,  belonged  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  end  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  was  no  other,  than  to  hold  out  to  the  view 
of  the  ancients  the  priesthood  of  the  Redeemer. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  Priest,  I  mentioned  it  as  an  indis* 
pensable  one,  that  he  should  be  holy.  This  characteristic  of  the 
Redeemer  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration ;  and  in 
discussing  it  shall 

I.  Mention  several  particulars,  in  which  this  attrUmte  was  exem- 
plified^  and, 

II.  Explain  its  importance. 

I.  /  shall  mention  several  particulars,  in  which  this  attribute  of 
Christ  was  exemplified. 

In  the  text,  the  Aposde  declares,  that  Christ  was  holy^  harmless^ 
undefledy  and  separate  from  sinners.     The  word,  holy,  in  this  pas- 
sage, naturally  denotes  the  positive  excellence  of  Christ^  s  character: 
the  word,  harmless,  an  absolute  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  injuring 
4md  corrupting  others :  the  word,  undefled,  his  freedom  from  all 
personal  corruption:  and  the  phrase,  separate,  or  separated, /roiw 
sinners,  the  entire  distinction  between  him,  and  all  beings  who  are, 
in  any  sense,  or  degree,  the  subjects  of  sin.     The  character,  her? 
given  of  Christ  by  the  Apostle,  includes,  therefore,  all  the  perfec- 
tion, of  which,  as  an  intelligent  being,  the  Saviour  was  capabe. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  character  is  given  of  him  of  a 
Priest^  and,  of  course,  belongs  especially  to  him,  as  exercifing 
this  part  of  his  Mediatorial  office. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  person,  examining  this  subject  wth  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  Christ,  in  order  to  sistain 
this  character,  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties,  enjoined  cQ  him 
by  the  positive  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  and  have  abstained 
firom  every  transgression  of  the  negative  ones ;  that  in  tlought, 
word,  and  action,  alike,  he  must  have  been  uniformly  obedient  to 
the  commands  of  God ;  that  his  obedience  must  have  bsen  ren- 
dered in  that  exact  and  perfect  degree,  in  which  it  was  required 
by  those  commands ;  and  that  it  must  have  included,  in  the  same 
perfect  manner,  all  the  duties  which  he  owed  immediately  tq  God, 
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to  mankind,  and  to  himself:  in  other  words,  that  his  virtue,  or  moral ' 
excellence,  must  have  been  consummate. 

That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  character  of  Christ,  we  have  the 
most  abundant  testimony. 

The  Scriptures  declare  every  part  of  this  character.  St.  Peter 
asserts  directly,  that  he  did  no  sin  ^  that  guile  was  not  found  in  his 
mouth ;  and  styles  him  a  Lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot. 
He  calls  him  The  holy  one,  and  the  just ;  and  declares,  that  he 
went  aoout  doing  good,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  He  knew  no  Btn* 
St.  John  declares,  that  m  him  was  no  sin.  David  styles  him  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  Isaiah,  or  rather  God  speaking  by  Isaiah^  calls 
him,  His  own  righteous  Servant ;  his  Elect ;  his  Beloved,  in  whom 
his  soul  delighted.  Jeremiah  styles  him  The  Lord,  our  righteous^ 
ness.  Christ  himself  declares  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  the 
Father,  /  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work^ 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  Father  and  him' 
self  are  one  ^  and  that  he,  who  hath  seen  him,  hath  seen  the  Father. 
He  also  says,  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothit^ 
in  me.  At  his  baptism,  also,  and  during  his  transfiguration,  Goo, 
the  Father,  himself  declared  his  character,  in  those  memorable 
words,  TTiis  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  A  simi- 
lar testimony  was  given  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  when  he  descended 
upon  Christ  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove. 

To  these  and  the  like  declarations,  which  might  be  easily  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  various  other  kinds  of  testimony  are  added 
m  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jews,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when 
assembled  to  behold  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man,  who  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  exclaimed,  amid  their  astonishment  at  the 
miracle.  He  hath  done  all  things  well.     During  his  life,  his  enemies 
laboured  hard  to  fix  some  imputation  upon  his  character ;   but 
heir  efforts  terminated  in  the  groundless  and  senseless  calumnies, 
hat  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and  thai 
hi  was  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bibber  ^  a  friend  of  publicans 
atd  sinners :  calumnies,  daily  and  completely  refuted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  among  whom  he  continually  spent  his  time,  and 
evei  by  the  demons  which  he  cast  out,  and  the  maniacs  whom  they 
possessed.     Even  these  felt  themselves  constrained  to  say,  I  know 
thee,  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

In  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  before  PilatCj 
everj  art,  which  cunning  could  devise,  fraud  sanction,  or  malice 
execite,  was  practised,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  him  at  least  some 
specie?  of  criminality.  But,  in  spile  of  all  the  subornation  and 
perjurj,  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
him  giilty  of  a  single  fault.  Pilate^s  repeated  examinations  ol 
him  terninated  with  this  public  declaration,  /  find  no  fault  in  this 
man. 

Judas^  after  he  was  called  as  a  disciple,  lived  with  him  through 
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all  his  public  ministry,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  most  private  con- 
duct; a  companion  of  his  most  retired  hours;  a  partner  in  his 
most  undisguised  conversation.  At  these  seasons,  ii  ever,  the  man 
b  brought  out  to  view.  At  these  seasons,  hypocrisy  and  impos- 
ture feel  the  burden  of  concealment  too  strongly,  not  to  throw  off 
the  mask ;  uncover  themselves,  to  obtain  a  necessary  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  constraint,  and  cease  awhile  to  force  nature,  that 
they  may  be  refreshed  for  new  imposition. 

But  Judas  never  saw  a  single  act,  and  never  heard  a  single 
word,  which,  even  in  his  own  biassed  judgment,  left  the  smallest 
stain  upon  the  character  of  his  Master.  This  he  directly  declared 
to  the  chief  priests  in  that  remarkable  assertion,  I  hare  sinned^  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.  Far  beyond  this,  when  the 
least  fault  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  could  he  have  recollected  it, 
would  have  relieved  the  agonies  of  his  conscience,  and  justified,  or 
at  least  palliated,  his  treason  ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  Hfe,  be- 
cause he  could  not  endure  the  misery,  springing  from  a  sense  of 
his  guilt.  In  this  gross  and  dreadful  act  he  gave,  therefore,  the 
.strongest  testimony,  which  is  possible,  to  the  perfect  innocence  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Correspondent  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  all  antiquity.  Nei- 
ther the  Mishna^  nor  the  Talmud^  which  contain  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this  subject;  neither  Celsus^ 
Porphyry^  nor  Jxdian^  who  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having  giv- 
en us  the  whole  of  heathen  testimony ;  have  fixed  upon  Christ  the 
minutest  charge  of  either  sin  or  folly.  To  the  time  of  Origen^  we 
have  his  declaration,  (which  is  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature)  that  within  the  vast  compass  of  his  information  nothing  of 
this  nature  had  ever  appeared.  In  modern  times,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  laboured  with  great  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
festen  upon  him  some  species  of  accusation.  But  they  have  la- 
boured in  vain.  Unlike,  m  this  respect,  that  glorious  Orb,  to  which 
he  is  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  nothing  has  ever  eclipsed  his 
splendour ;  no  spot  has  ever  been  found  on  his  aspect. 

That  we  may  form  just  and  affecting  views  of  this  part  of  our 
Saviour's  character,  it  will  be  useful,  without  dwelling  any  longer 
on  a  general  sur\'ey  of  his  holiness,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  those  particulars,  in  which  it  was  especially  exemplified. 

1st.  The  Piety  of  Christ  was  uniform^  and  complete. 

His  supreme  love  to  God  was  divinely  manifested  in  the  cheer- 
fulness, with  which  he  undertook  the  most  arduous,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  benevolent,  of  all  employments,  and  of  course 
that,  which  was  most  pleasine  to  him,  and  most  honourable  to  his 
name.  His  faith  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  unshaken  con- 
stancy, with  which  he  encountered  the  innumerable  difficulties  in 
his  progress;  His  patience,  in  the  Quietness  of  spirit,  with  which  he 
bore  every  a£9iction ;  and  his  stunnission,  in  his  ready  acquies- 
cence m  his  Father's  will,  while  requiring  him  to  pass  throu^  the 
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deepest  humiliation,  pain,  and  sorrow.  However  humblinff,  how* 
ever  distressing,  his  allotments  were,  even  in  his  agony  in  the  gar 
den,  and  in  the  succeeding  agonies  of  the  cross,  he  never  utterec 
a  complaint.  But,  though  afflicted  beyond  example,  he  exhibitec 
a  more  perfect  submission,  than  is  manifested  by  the  most  piouK 
men  unaer  small  and  ordinary  triak.  No  inhabitant  of  this  work 
ever  showed  such  an  entire  reverence  for  God,  on  any  occasion, 
as  he  discovered,  on  all  occasions.  He  gave  his  Father,  at  all 
times,  the  glory  of  his  mission,  his  doctrines,  and  his  miracles ; 
seized  every  proper  opportunity  to  set  forth,  in  terms  pre-eminentl] 
pure  and  sublime,  the  excellence  of  the  divine  character;  and 
spoke,  uniformly,  in  the  most  reverential  manner  of  the  word,  the 
law,  and  the  ordinances,  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  constant  and  fervent  in  the  worship  ol 
God ;  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  a  cheerful  compliance  with  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  civil,  ceremonial  and  moral : 
celebrated  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  of  his  nation ;  and  thus, 
according  with  his  own  language, /u(^//e<^  in  this  respect  allrig/U' 
eousness*  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his  whole  life  ;  so  unspotted  ;  sc 
uniform;  so  exalted;  that  all  persons,  who  have  succeeded  himi 
both  inspired  and  uninspired,  have  found  themselves  obliged, 
whenever  they  wished  to  exhibit  a  perfect  pattern  of  piety,  to  aj^ 
peal  to  the  example  of  Christ. 

2dly.  His  ptrformanct  of  the  duties,  which  he  owed  to  mnnkmif 
was  equally  perfect. 

This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  cannot  be  properly  und^^ 
itood  without  descending  to  particulars.  I  observe,  therefore, 
in  the 

First  place,  that  his  filial  piety  was  of  this  remarkable  nature* 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  magnincently  introduced  into  the 
world  by  a  long  train  of  types  and  predictions,  and  by  illustrious 
instances  of  the  immediate  ministration  of  Angels  ;  he  was  entire!? 
obedient,  throughout  almost  all  his  life,  to  the  commands  of  his 

Earents.  No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into  life ;  or  marked  oat 
y  Providence  for  so  exlraoixiinary  purposes.  No  person  so  early 
engrossed  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  great  and  wise  bjr 
his  mental  endowments.  Whatever  could  awaken  in  his  mind  the 
loftiest  views  of  ambition,  enkindle  a  strong  sense  of  personal  su- 
periority, or  produce  feelings  of  absolute  independence,  he  could 
recount  among  the  incidents,  which  cither  attended  him  at  his 
burth,  or  followed  him  in  his  childhood. 

Still  no  child,  no  youth,  no  man  of  riper  years,  was  ever  so  re- 
spectful and  dutiful  to  his  parents.  To  them,  in  the  language  of  St 
Luke,  he  was  subject,  evidently,  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  To  this  period  he  lived,  contentedly,  a  humble,  retired, 
and  unobserved  fife ;  following  quietly  the  occupation  of  his  fa- 
ther, with  such  industry  and  regularity  as  to  be  known  familiariy 
by  tke  appellation  of  Me  Carpenter. 
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Civilized  men  have  united  with  a  single  voice  to  applaud,  and 
extol,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  his  moderation  and 
condescension,  displayed  in  labouring  at  the  employment  of  a 
Shipcarpenter,  in  the  Saardam.  Unquestionably,  this  conduct 
was  the  result  of  sound  wisdom,  and  unusual  self-government,  on 
the  part  of  this  great  man ;  and  fairlv  claimed  tne  admiration, 
which  it  received.  What,  then,  shall  be  said,  when  we  behold 
him,  whose  title  was  the  Son  of  God ;  whose  birth  Angels  pro- 
claimed, predicted,  and  sung  ;  to  whom  Angels  ministered  at  his 
pleasure ;  who  commanded  winds,  and  waves,  and  life,  and 
death ;  who  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  ascended  to  heaven ; 
working  at  an  employment  equally  humble,  not  a  few  days  only, 
but  the  principal  part  of  his  life :  and  all  this,  not  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  ambition,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  filial  piety  ? 

The  same  character  was  gloriously  manifested  by  Christ  dur- 
ing his  public  ministry.  Particularly,  while  he  hung  upon  the 
cross,  suffered  the  agonies  of  that  excruciating  death,  and  bare  the 
sins  of  mankind  in  his  body  on  the  accursed  tree  ;  when  he  saw  hit 
unhappy  mother  pierced  with  anguish,  by  his  side,  he  forgot  hit 
own  woes ;  commended  her  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple 
John^  as  his  future  mother ;  and  that  disciple  to  her,  as  her  future 
son ;  and  thus  made  provision  for  her  maintenance  and  comfcMTt 
through  life.    Thus  he  began ;  and  thus  he  ended. 

Secondly*  Of  the  same  perfect  nature  were  his  Candour  and  li^ 
berality. 

The  spirit,  which  is  denoted  by  these  two  names,  is  substantially 
die  same  ;  and  differs,  chiefly,  by  being  exercised  toward  diflerent 
objects.  That  this  spirit  should  exist  at  all  in  Christ  will  naturally 
seem  strange  ;  when  we  remember,  that  he  was  born  of  a  humble  fa- 
mily, in  the  most  bigoted  nation  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most  bigot- 
ed age  of  that  nation ;  and  was  educated  in  that  humble  manner, 
which  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  imbibe  with  reverence  the  bigot- 
ed sentiments  of  the  great,  and  to  add  to  them  the  numerous  and  pe- 
culiar prejudices  springing  from  ignorance.  But  from  all  this  influ- 
ence he  escaped  without  the  least  contamination.  There  is  not  an 
instance,  recorded  in  his  life,  in  which  he  was  more  attached  to  any 
person,  or  thing,  or  more  opposed  to  either  than  truth  and  wisdom 
must  entirely  justify.  There  is  no  instance,  in  which  he  ever  cen- 
sured, or  commended,  those  of  his  own  nation,  or  of  any  other^ 
either  more,  or  less,  than  plain  justice  demanded.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  commended  every  thing,  approved  by  wisdom  and  piety ; 
and  reproved  every  thing  bigoted,  partial,  prejudiced,  and  faulty, 
in  man. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  his  nation  were  his  enemies ;  and 

among  the  most  bitter  of  these  were  the  Pharisees.    Yet  he  said  to 

his  disciples,  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'*  seat :  allj  then^ 

forsj  that  they  say  unto  yoUj  do.     But  do  ye  not  after  their  works  ; 
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for  they  say^andio  not.  No  commendation  of  the  precepts  of  these 
men  could  easily  have  been  conveyed  in  more  expressive  language 
than  this.  By  directing  his  disciples  to  follow  their  precepts,  he 
declared  them,  in  forcible  terms,  to  be  true  and  right :  that  is,  with 
such  exceptions,  as  he  has  elsewhere  made,  and  as  the  same  exact 
regard  to  truth  demanded. 

The  same  disposition  he  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Syrophe- 
nkian  woman  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Roman  Centurion.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered all  the  heathen  nations  as  deserving  nothing  but  contempt 
and  detestation,  and  called  them  dogs.  But  Christ  preferred  the 
fiiith  of  the  Centurion,  although  a  Roman^  to  that  of  all  other  per- 
sons, with  whom  he  conversed ;  even  to  that  of  his  own  Apostles. 

In  the  same  generous  manner  he  treated  the  publicans ;  regard- 
ed by  their  countrymen  as  the  vilest  of  sinners.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, also,  he  treated  the  Samaritans  ;  against  whom  the  Jews  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  hatred,  and  with  whom  they  refused  to  have 
tuydealings  ;  even  those  of  the  most  indifferent  and  necessary  kind. 

The  same  disposition  he  showed  with  respect  to  doctrines,  opin- 
ions, and  customs.  No  specimen  can  be  produced,  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  of  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  doctrines,  or  those 
of  his  nation,  or  those  of  his  friends  ;  of  prejudice  against  those  of 
strangers  or  enemies  ;  of  favouritism  or  party  spirit ;  of  contract- 
ed  r^ard  to  any  custom  because  sanctioned  by  public  usage,  or 
general  respect,  of  reluctance  to  conform  to  any  innocent  practice, 
by  whomsoever  adopted ;  or  of  any  narrowness  of  mind  wnatever. 

When  invited  to  a  marriage,  he  cheerfully  went ;  when  bidden  to 
a  feast,  he  readily  consented  to  become  a  guest.  Nor  did  it  make 
any  difference,  because  the  host  was  on  the  one  hand  Matthew  or 
Zaccheus,  a  publican ;  or,  on  the  other,  Simon^  a  Pharisee.  In  a 
word,  he  adopted,  and  commended,  nothing,  except  what  was  true 
and  right;  and  neither  refused,  nor  condemned,  any  thine,  except 
that  which  was  false  and  evil.  Nor  did  it  make  the  least  difference 
with  him,  whether  that  which  was  approved,  or  censured,  was 
adopted  by  friends,  or  enemies. 

Thirdly.  His  Prudence  was  consummate  on  all  occasions. 

Particularly  was  it  manifested  in  avoiding  the  wiles,  and  open 
assaults,  of  the  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  invincible  firmness  ol 
mind,  universally  displayed  by  our  Saviour;  notwithstanding  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  yet  he  never  wantonly  expos- 
ed himself  to  any  suffering  ;  discovering  clearly,  on  every  occasion, 
a  total  opposition,  to  that  vain  and  idle  fool-hardiness,  which  rushes 
into  danger,  merely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  courageous. 

The  same  prudence  is  strongly  evinced  in  teaching  his  disciples, 
and  others,  as  their  minds  were  able  to  receive  his  instructions  ; 
giving  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  men  ;  opening  new  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  by  degrees ;  and  never  pouring  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  At  the  same  time,  he  commendea  his  precepts,  both  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  by  their  form.    At  one  time,  he  com- 
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municated  them  in  short  aphorisms  ;  easily  understood,  det^ly  felt, 
long  remembered,  and  readily  applied  to  practice.  At  another, 
he  conveyed  them  in  parables ;  simple,  beautiful,  natural,  and  af* 
fecting ;  catching  the  imagination  and  feelings,  as  well  as  conyinc- 
ing  the  understanding.  At  another,  he  entered  into  plain,  but  pro- 
founa,  curious,  and  unanswerable,  reasonings  :  showing,  both  trom 
the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  that  his  precepts  were  just,  and  hii 
doctrines  true.  Thus  he  charmed  by  variety  and  novelty,  as  well 
as  proved  by  argument  and  evidence;  and  became,  innocently, 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  that  at  least  he  might  gain  some. 

The  same  character  he  discovered  in  a  manner  not  less  remark- 
able, in  answering  the  questions,  and  resolving  the  cases,  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  In  evci*y  instance  of  this 
nature  he  refuted  their  arguments,  exploded  their  opinions,  dfefeated 
their  crafty  designs  against  liini,  and  publicly  put  them  to  shame 
and  to  silence.  Thus  he  beautifully  illusti-atea  the  truth  of  that 
memorable  declaration,  which  he  had  anciently  made  concerning 
himself,  /,  wisdom^  dwell  with  prudence. 

Ibe  same  truth  he  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  theunifonn 
tenour  of  his  life.  This  was  such,  as  to  defeat  all  the  malicious 
accusations  of  his  numerous  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  to  place  his 
character  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  innocence  and  uprightness.  To 
this  end,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  was  really  innocent  and  up- 
right. It  was  additionally  necessary,  that  he  should  be  consum- 
mately prudent.  In  proportion  to  their  want  of  prudence,  all 
men  are  endangered  in  this  respect ;  and  most  become  sufferers. 
But  Christ  was  regularly  considered  as  an  innocent  man  by  all 
persons,  even  of  moderate  candour ;  had  a  high  reputation  for 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  and,  when  tried  on  the  accusa- 
Uon  of  enemies  and  villains,  before  a  malignant  and  unprincipled 
tribunal,  was  pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation.  Equal  proof 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  innocence,  was  never  furnished  in  the  fures- 
ent  world. 

Fourthly.  His  integrity  was  equally  perfect. 
This  dignified  characteristic  is  strongly  visible  in  several  of  the 
things  already  recited  as  proofs  of  his  Catidour:  candour  itself 
being  no  other  than  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  integrity.  Of 
this  nature  are  his  impartial  censures  and  commendations  of  his 
firiends  and  his  enemies.  The  same  spirit  is  conspicuous  in  his  re- 
proofs, which,  on  the  one  hand,  were  bold,  open,  and  sincere,  and 
on  the  other,  were  perfectly  free  fi'om  selfishness  and  ill  nature* 
It  is  also  strikingly  evident  in  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  instruct 
lions  and  conversation.  In  them  all,  there  cannot  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  flattery,  sarcasm,  ambiguity,  vanity,  arrogance, 
or  ul-will.  Nay,  nothing  is  enhanced  beyond  the  strictest  bounds 
of  propriety,  rf othing  is  so  coloured  as  to  deceive  ;  nothing  left 
so  defective  as  to  mislead.  The  strongest  specimen,  ever  given 
of  integrity,  in  tlie  manner  of  communication,  is  found  in  the  id 
structions  of  Christ. 
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Many  persons  have  been  distinffuished  for  their  integrity ;  and  so 
distinguished,  as  to  leave  behind  mem,  in  their  history,  little  or  n6 
stain  upon  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  But  Christ  differs,  evi- 
dently, from  them  all  in  the  degree  in  which  he  manifested  this  at- 
tribute; and  so  differs  from  them,  as  that  simplicity  and  openness 
of  communication  forms  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  itvle^ 
in  which  he  spoke ;  and  constitutes,  eminently,  what  may  be  called 
kii  own  orieinal  manner.  As  this  runs  through  all  his  discourses* 
as  recited  by  the  several  Evangelists ;  it  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
that  it  was  his  own  manner,  and  not  theirs. 

The  same  illustrious  attribute  was,  in  the  same  manner,  evinced 
in  all  his  conduct.     By  applause  he  was  never  allured  :  by  obloquy 
he  was  never  driven.     Popular  favour  he  never  coveted  :  popular 
odium  ke  never  dreaded.     To  friends  and  enemies,  to  the  populace 
and  the  Sanhedrim^  he  declared  truth,  and  proclaimed  their  duty, 
without  favour  or  fear.     When  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
was  on  trial  for  his  life ;  being  adjured  by  the  high  priest  to  declare 
whether  he  was  the  Son  of  God^  he  boldly  saia,  though  he  knew 
that  death  would  be  the  conseaucncc,  lam.     And,  to  place  the 
declaration  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  subjoined,  And  ye  shall 
tet  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power ^  and  com^ 
ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.     In  a  word,  he  treated  all  men,  while 
he  was  teaching,  exhorting,  and  reproving  them,  as  being  merely 
rational  and  immortal  beings ;  and  not  as  friends  or  enemies  ;  nor 
as  members  of  any  sect,  party,  or  nation.     In  this  manner  he  left 
a  noble  example  to  every  succeeding  Teacher  of  mankind 
5thly.  His  Benevolence^  also,  was  without  an  example. 
Many  of  the  observations,  already  made,  strongly  illustrate  this 
glorious  attribute  of  the  Redeemer.     It  will,  however,  be  useful  to 
mention  other  things,  more  particularly,  as  exemplifications  of  this 
disposition.     Among  the  numerous  miracles,  wrought  by  Christ, 
there  is  not  one  which  was  not  performed  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
lessening  distress,  or  danger,  or  producing  safety,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  to  mankind.      Many  of  these  miracles,  also,   were 
wrought  for  those,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies;  with  the  full 
conviction,  on  his  part,  that  they  would  continue  to  be  his  enemies. 
While  his  life  was  filled  up  with  that  peculiarly  bitter  provocation, 
which  arises  from  ingratitude,  daily  repeated,  never  wearied,  and 
even  increased  by  the  very  kindness  which  should  have  melted  the 
heart ;  even  this  provocation  never  slackened  his  hand,  nor  moved 
his  resentment.     When  he  came  in  sight  of  that  ungrateful  city, 
Jerusalem^  where  so  many  prophets  had  been  killed,  where  so  ma- 
ny of  his  benevolent  offices,  and  so  many  of  his  wonderful  miracles 
had  been  performed  in  vain ;  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  which 
he  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  ;  notwithstanding  they  were 
now  employed  in  devising  means  to  take  away  his  life  ;  he  wept 
ovar  the  guilty,  abandoned  spot ;  and  cried  with  inexpressible  ten- 
derness, O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!  that  killest  the  prophets j  and 
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I  them  who  are  sent  vnto  thee,  how  often  would  Ihave  gathered 
ildren  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
ngs;  and  ye  would  not.  On  the  Cross  he  forgave  and  prayed, 
cured  eternal  life,  for  murderers,  while  they  were  imbruing 
lands  in  his  blood,  and  rendering  a  most  bitter  death  still  more 
by  addine  insult  to  asony.  At  the  same  time,  he  communi- 
feith,  ana  peace,  and  hope,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  an 
it  of  immortal  glory,  to  the  miserable  malefactor,  who,  by  his 
ung  over  the  burnmgs  of  devouring  fire, 
y.  Equalltf  wonderful  was  his  disinterestedness • 
s  attribute,  though  often  considered  as  the  same  withbenevo- 
is  really  a  qualification  of  benevolence :  as  is  evident  from 
;re  phraseology,  so  customarily  adopted,  of  disinterested  be- 
«ce«    But  it  is  the  crown,  the  glory,  the  finishing,  of  this  char- 

ire  is  not  an  instance,  in  which  Christ  appears  to  have  pro- 
his  own  private,  separate  good,  as  the  end  either  oi  hii 
I  or  sufferines.  He  came  to  live,  and  die,  for  others ;  and 
enemies,  and  sinners.  From  them  he  needed,  and  could  re« 
nothine*  From  him  they  needed  every  thing;  and  from  him 
:ould  mey  receive  that  which  they  needed.  For  such  beings 
labours,  instructions,  and  sorrows,  were  planned,  and  com- 
•  The  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  were  the  most  disinter 
public,  and  honourable,  which  the  Universe  has  ever  known ; 
liverance  of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery,  their  elevation  to 
and  happiness,  and  the  supreme  glory  of  God  in  this  divine 
ost  wondeHul  work.  These  objects  he  accomplished  with 
le  difiiculty  and  self-denial,  ana  with  immense  expense  on 
n  part.  This  arduous  work  he  be^n  with  a  fixed  purpose; 
id  with  unshaken  constancy ;  and  triumphantly  completed,  in 
if  every  discouraeement,  difficulty,  and  danger.  On  all  his 
iss  heaven  lookea  with  wonder  and  gratulation ;  and,  at  his 
to  that  happy  world,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  exclaimed| 
ill  for  ever  exclaim.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  alainj  to  re- 
ower,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour^  and 
and  blessings 
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SERMON  LII. 

PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST. HOLINESS    OF    CHARACTER. ^HM 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


HxBRXws  vii-  26. — For  rack  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  i»  holy,  harmlui,  vnU" 
JUedf  teparaie  from  tinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavetis. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  holiness  of  Christ 
as  one  great  branch  of  his  Priestly  character.  In  the  course  of  thui 
consideration  I  stated,  summarily,  my  views  concerning /Ae  rwanner, 
in  which  Christ  performed  the  duties,  owed  by  him  immediately  to 
God,  and  to  mankind*  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  con* 
cerning  those,  which  he  owed  more  immediately  to  himself  The  two 
former  classes  are  generally  denoted  by  the  ndimes piety  and  beneta- 
lence  ;  the  latter  is  usually  denominated  temperance,  or  selfgovtm" 
mtnt. 

It  ought,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour's  life  was  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  perfect  virtue  in  all  those  ordinary  and  less 
delicate  cases,  in  which  mankind  so  commonly  transgress  ;  and  in 
which  we  usually  look  for  the  proofs  of  a  gross  and  guilty  charac- 
ter. The  truth  is,  imputations  of  the  kind  here  re^rred  to,  are 
not  made  on  the  Redeemer  even  by  the  worst  of  men ;  and  have 
ceased,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  and  binital  calumnies  of  his 
contemporary  enemies,  who  accused  him,  as  a  man  gluttonous  and 
a  TDtne-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  to  have  any  place 
in  thd  belief,  or  even  in  the  obloquy,  of  mankind.  To  say,  thai 
our  Saviour  was  chaste,  and  temperate,  is  so  far  from  seeming  like 
a  commendation  of  his  character,  that  it  rather  wears  the  aspect 
of  that  cold  approbation,  which  is  considered  as  grudged ;  and 
is  yielded,  merely  because  it  cannot  with  decency  be  refused* 
Nay,  it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  snid,  that  the  very  approach 
to  this  subject  savours  in  a  degree  rather  of  impropriety  and  in- 
delicacy ;  and  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  anxious  and  sedu- 
lous disposition  to  shield  a  doubtful  reputation,  by  watchful  efforts 
to  say  every  thing,  which  can  be  sai'l,  in  its  favour,  than  of  a  sober 
determination  to  utter  the  sincere  approbation  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  just  applause  of  the  heart. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Industry  of  Christ  was  wonderful. 

St.  Peter  describes  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  these  me- 
morable words:  Who  went  about  doing  good.  Acts  x.  38«  This 
emphatical  description  exhibits  the  active  part,  or  side,  of  his  life, 
just  as  it  really  was ;  and,  though  extremely  summary^,  it  is  con^- 
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Jele.  Doing  good  was  his  only  proper,  professional  employment ; 
D  this  employment  he  did  not,  like  other  beneficent  persons,  stay 
it  home,  where  he  might  meet  with  solitary  and  casual  objects  of 
lis  kindness,  but  went  unceasingly  from  place  to  place,  to  find  the 
pi^atest  number,  and  those  on  whom  his  kindness  might  be  most 
idvantagcously  employed. 

The  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  perfect  comment  on  this  text. 
le  himself  has  often  told  us  his  own  views  concerning  the  great 
hity  of  industry  in  the  service  of  God,  When  his  mother  gently 
eproved  him  for  the  anxiety,  which  he  had  occasioned  to  his  pa- 
ints, when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  staid  behind  at  Jerusalem, 
fhile  they  went  forward  three  days'  journey  towards  Kazartih  ;  he 
tlplied,  HoTD  is  it,  that  ye  have  sought  me  .^  fVist  ye  not,  that  I  must 
ie  about  my  Father'* s  business  ?  This  honourable  scheme  of  life, 
K)  early  adopted,  and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  uniform  rule 
)f  his  conduct  at  every  succeeding  period ;  and  is  often  mentioned 
)y  him,  as  such,  durine  the  progress  of  his  public  ministry.  Thus, 
n  his  reply  to  the  disciples,  asking  him  a  question  concerning  the 
nan  who  was  bom  blind,  he  said,  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
^ent  me,  while  it  is  day*  The  night  comeih,  when  no  man  can  work. 
Fohn  ix.  4,  Thus,  when  the  Pharisees  informed  him,  that  Herod 
oould  kill  him,  and  urged  him,  therefore,  to  get  him  out,  and  depart 
hence,  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox,  Behold,  I  cast 
mt  devils,  and  I  do  cures,  to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  and  the  third  day 
r  shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless,  I  must  work  to^ay,  and  to-mor" 
-oxD,  and  the  day  following.  Thus,  also,  he  declared,  universally, 
he  character  of  his  life,  in  those  memorable  words,  The  Son  of 
nan  came  not  to  be  ministered  tm/o,  but  to  minister.  Who  could 
:laim,  with  so  much  propriety,  to  be  ministered  unto,  as  Christ  ? 
rrom  whom  ought  not  ministering  to  be  expected,  rather  than  from 
lim  ?  Finally,  when  he  was  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Sycluirj 
md  his  disciple^  solicited  him  to  eat,  he  answered.  My  meat  is  to  do 
he  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  declarations,  we 
ind  immediately  after  his  baptism,  going  into  the  wilderness,  to 
iuffer,  and  to  overcome,  in  his  temptation.  As  soon  as  this  was 
mded,  he  journeyed  unceasingly  throughout  Judea,  Qclilec,andBe^ 
•ea,  and  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  instructing, 
lealing,  comforting,  and  befriending,  all,  whom  he  found  willing  to 
lear  his  words,  or  fitted  to  receive  his  assistance.  His  early  life 
¥as  a  life  of  industrious  labour,  literally  so  called.  His  public 
ife  was  also  an  uninterrupted  course  of  laborious  exertions,  made  in 
1  different  manner ;  a  period,  filled  up  with  duty  and  usefulness. 
iVith  an  unwearied  hand  he  scattered  blessings  wherever  he  went, 
rhe  manner  in  which,  and  the  object  to  whom,  the  good  was  to  be 
lone,  were  to  him  things  indifferent,  if  it  was  really  <K>ne.  Whether 
hey  were  friends  or  enemies,  Jews  or  Heathen,  disciples  or  stran- 
gers ;  whether  they  were  to  be  taught,  healed,  restored  to  sight. 
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bearing,  or  life ;  he  was  always  prepared  to  bestow  the  blessinj 
wherever  there  was  necessity  to  demand,  or  faith  to  receive,  i 
So  wonderfully  numerous  were  the  labours  of  Christ,  as  to  fumil 
a  solid  foundation  of  propriety  for  that  hyperbolical  and  singoli 
declaration  of  St.  JoAn,  with  which  he  concludes  his  Gospel :  M 
there  are  also  many  other  things^  which  Jesus  did ;  the  whichm 
they  should  be  written,  every  one,  I  suppose,  that  even  the  world  \ 
self  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.    Amen* 

A  stronger  instance  of  this  disposition  can  hardly  be  given,  thf 
one  of  those,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Hungry,  wetr 
and  faint,  in  his  journey  through  the  country  of  Samaria^  he  can 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Sychar,  and  seated  himself  on  J! 
coVs  well.  A  woman,  a  miserable  inhabitant  of  that  city,  can 
out  to  draw  water,  and  presented  him  with  an  object,  to  whom  eoc 
might  be  done,  and  who  infinitely  needed  it.  Forgetting  all  h 
own  sufferings,  our  Saviour  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  dil 
gence  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  this  sinful  woman,  and  thi 
of  her  countrymen.  After  he  had  conversed  a  considerable  tin 
with  her,  she  left  him,  to  call  the  people  of  the  city.  His  discipli 
then  prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them,  Ihm 
meat  to  eat,  that  ye  Know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  oru  i 
another,  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat  ?  Jesus  saith  tml 
them,  My  meat  is  to  do  the  wUl  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  fni^ 
his  work.  The  sentiments,  here  expressed,  and  on  this  occasio 
gloriously  exemplified  in  the  diligence,  with  which  he  devoted  hin 
self  to  the  business  of  converting  this  poor  woman,  and  her  neigl 
bours,  were  the  rules,  by  which  he  governed  his  whole  life. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  ministrv,  he  appears  to  hav 
been  even  more  industrious,  if  possible ;  and  to  have  taught,  an 
done,  more,  than  during  any  former  period  of  the  same  length :  a 
if  he  thought  the  remaining  time  valuable,  in  proportion  to  i1 
shortness. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence,  and  exa< 
truth,  after  he  had  ended  his  ministry.  Father,  I  have  glorified  thi 
en  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  savtst  me  to  do. 

2dl^.  His  Fortitude  was  not  less  remarkable. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ  is  every  where  discovered,  and  wit 
the  highest  advantage.  To  form  just  views  of  it,  we  ought  to  n 
member,  that  he  was  alone,  poor,  and  friendless ;  that  he  was  moi 
opposed  than  any  other  person  ever  was;  and  that  he  was  oppose 
by  the  government,  and  nation  of  the  J(  ws ;  especially  oy  th 
learned,  wise,  and  great.  We  ought  to  remember,  that,  wherevf 
he  was,  he  found  enemies ;  enemies  to  his  person,  and  to  his  mis 
sion ;  subtle,  watchful,  persevering,  base,  and  malignant.  All  U 
strength,  in  the  mean  time,  was,  under  God,  in  himself;  in  his  mind 
in  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  Yet  he  met  every  danger  with  unshake 
firmness,  with  immoveable  constancy.  He  bore,  not  only  withoD 
despondencyy  without  thriDking,  and  without  a  murmur,  but  witi 
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serenity  and  triumph,  all  the  evils  of  life ;  and,  except  the  hiding 
of  his  Father's  face,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  anger  against 
sin,  all  the  evils  of  death*  At  the  same  time,  all  this  was  done  by 
him,  while  these  evils  were  suffered  by  continual  anticipation. 

They  were,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his  view.  He  foretold  them 
daily ;  and  yet  encountered  them  with  invincible  constancy.  Other 
men,  however  boldly  and  firmly  they  encounter  actual  calamities, 
are  yet  prone  to  sinlc  under  stu:h  as  are  expected*  The  distresses 
of  a  foreboding  heart  who  can  bear  ? 

When,  during  his  agony  in  the  garden,  the  sweat  flowed  from 
him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  bloody  he  coolly  met  the  guard 
which  approached  to  seize  him,  reproved  Peter  for  his  violence, 
healed  the  wounded  car  oi  Malchus^  secured  the  escape  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  delivered  himself  up  to  those  very  soldiers,  whom  his 
presence  had  awed  into  statues. 

With  the  same  invincible  spirit  he  endured  the  miseries,  and  in- 

1*uries,  of  the  crucifixion.  All  the  insults,  which  were  mingled  with 
lis  agonies  on  the  cross,  were  insufficient  to  remove  his  self-pos- 
session, or  disturb  his  serenity,  for  a  moment.  Amidst  them  all^ 
he  was  able  to  forget  himself,  to  pity  and  admonish  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem^  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  Mother,  and 
to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  his  Murderers. 

3dly.  J^ot  less  wonderful  was  his  Meekness. 

Meekness  is  a  voluntary  and  serene  quietness  of  mind  under  pro- 
vocations, perceived  and  felt,  but  of  choice  unresented. 

No  person  was  ever  so  abused,  or  provoked,  as  Christ ;  nor  in 
circumstances,  which  so  greatly  aggravated  the  provocation.  He 
came  from  heaven,  lived,  and  aied,  only  to  do  good  to  his  enemies; 
and  received  all  his  abuses,  while  occupied  in  this  divine  employ- 
ment. Ingratitude,  therefore,  and  that  of  the  blackest  kind,  was 
mingled  with  every  injury,  and  added  keenness  to  its  edge.  At 
the  same  time,  every  abuse  was  causeless  and  wanton :  without 
even  an  imaginary  wrong  done  by  him,  to  excite  ill  will  in  his  per- 
secutors. 

But  no  person  ever  bore  any  provocation  with  such  meeknesSf 
as  he  exhibited  in  every  instance  of  this  nature.  Neither  revengBf 
nor  wrath,  as  this  word  is  usually  understood,  ever  found  a  place 
m  his  breast.  His  character  was  maligned  -,  his  actions  were  per- 
verted by  the  worst  misconstruction ;  himself  was  insulted  oiten, 
and  alway ;  and  all  the  amiableness  and  worth  of  his  most  benevo- 
lent conduct  insolently  denied  \  yet  when  reviled^  he  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  suffered^  he  threatened  not ;  hut  committed  himseff 
to  Him  thatjudgeth  righteously.  In  his  trial,  particularly,  and  at 
his  crucifixion,  he  was  mocked,  and  insulted,  beyond  example. 
Yet  though  beaten,  bufietted,  pierced  with  thorns,  spit  upon,  de- 
rided with  mock-worship,  and  wounded  with  every  other  insult, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  his  enemies  could  devise,  he  quietly  sub- 
nutted  to  them  all. 
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Tiie  nature  of  all  theat,  also,  he  ptrfectlu  itnderslood ;  and  the 
stine,  which  each  conveyed,  he  deeply  felt.  The  teadernesa  of 
Chnst's  aflections,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  sensibility,  are  strong- 
ly evident,  not  only  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but  also  in  those  re- 
markable predictions,  contained  in  the  33d,  40th,  69th,  and  88th, 
Psalms.  Here,  in  prophetical  language,  Christ  utters  the  very 
feelings,  which  he  experienced,  both  while  he  lived,  and  when  he 
died.  No  picture  of  sorrow  is  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  or  form- 
ed of  more  vivid  images;  or  can  more  forcibly  exhibit  esquiBile 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  In  this  picture,  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  Christ  received,  while  on  earth,  hold  a  distinguished  place ; 
particularly  those,  which  surrounded  him  at  his  trial  and  cruci- 
fixion. 

The  manner,  in  which  he  felt  them  all,  he  himself  has  explain- 
ed to  us  in  these  psalms ;.  and  has  taught  us  to  consider  them,  a< 
filling  his  heart  with  anguish  and  agony.  Still,  he  quietly  yielded 
himself  to  them  all,  without  a  momentary  resentment;  without  a 
single  reproachful  or  unkind  observation.  No  cloud  of  passion 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  breast ;  or  obscured,  for  a  moment, 
toe  steady  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Calm,  and  clear,  and  bright, 
amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  beneath,  he  pursued  his  celestial 
course  with  an  undisturbed  progress,  with  a  divine  serenity. 

4thly.  Equally  txtraordinary  raas  his  Humility. 

No  person  ever  had  the  same  reason  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  himself;  or  would  have  been  so  naturally  justified,  or  so  far 
excusable,  in  indulging  lof^y  thoughts  of  his  own  character,  and 
in  wearing  a  deportment  of  superiority  to  his  fellow-men.  No  per- 
son was  ever  so  ushered  into  the  world.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
what  it  is  for  a  person  to  be  prophesied  of,  during  four  thousand 
years  liefore  he  was  born  ;  to  bo  announced  lo  the  world,  repeat- 
edly, in  the  songs  and  predictions  of  Angels ;  (o  be  the  Anlilyi 
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rose  from  the  most  humble  condition  of  life ;  a  condition,  height- 
ening by  contrast  the  splendour  of  all  the  great  things,  which  he 
did,  and  received.  Pennons,  rising  from  such  a  condition  mto  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  are  usually  much  more  strongly  affected, 
than  those,  who  have  lived  always  in  superior  circumstances,  and 
been  from  the  beginning  objects  of  distinguished  applause. 

Christ  also  possessed  far  more  wisdom,  than  any  other  person 
ever  possesseu ;  wisdom,  respecting  the  most  noble  and  sublime 
subjects ;  such  as  the  character  of  God,  the  invisible  world,  di- 
vine Providence,  and  the  nature,  duties,  and  everlasting  concerns, 
of  man.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  wisdom,  contained  in  his  in- 
structions, totally  excels  all  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  every  age.  This  wisdom,  also,  he  possessed  without  the  aid 
of  education.  His  precepts  and  doctrines  were  his  own ;  and  un- 
derived  from  any  preceding  instruction.  But  nothing  more  inflates 
the  pride  of  wise  men,  than  to  be  indebted  for  their  wisdom  to 
themselves  alone  ;  to  native  genius,  to  original  thought,  invention, 
and  research ;  and  thus  to  have  become  the  authors  of  discoveries, 
w}iich  have  eluded  the  ingenuity,  and  escaped  the  invention,  of  all 
who  went  before  them. 

These  things  his  countrymen  saw,  heard,  and  acknowledged ; 
and  that,  in  a  manner,  experienced  by  no  other  inhabitant  of  this 
world.  They  saw  him  often  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age  and  country,  concerning  subjects  of  the  hignest  im- 
portance. They  saw  him  uniformly,  and  completely,  victorious, 
and  them  always  put  to  silence,  and  to  flight.  His  triumph  they 
not  only  beheld,  but  frequently  enjoyed ;  and,  on  account  of  it, 
publicly  gave  glory  to  God.  They  declared  him  to  be  a  prophet ; 
the  peculiar  Prophet  promised  by  Moses  ;  and  the  Messiah ;  rang 
his  praises  throughout  Judea^  and  the  surrounding  countries ;  at- 
tempted to  make  him  their  King ;  and,  spreading  their  garments 
where  he  was  to  pass,  sung  hosannas  before  him,  to  glorify  his 
character. 

But,  fitted  as  these  motives  were  to  kindle  every  latent  spark  of 
pride  in  the  human  heart,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame  of  ambition  which 
should  reach  to  heaven,  he  was  superior  to  them  all ;  and  that 
from  the  beginning.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  astonished  the 
wise  and  great  among  his  countrymen  with  nis  wisdom.  Yet  he 
obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  parents ;  and  returned  with  them  from 
the  scene  of  applause  to  their  humble  cottage.  When  his  coun- 
trymen sought  him,  that  they  might  place  him  on  a  throne,  he  re- 
tired into  the  desert.  When  greeted  with  hosannas  by  the  en- 
raptured multitude,  he  changed  neither  his  demeanour,  nor  his 
daily  employments ;  but  forgot  the  splendour,  the  applause,  and 
himself,  to  weep  over  Jerusalem^  and  deplore  the  approaching 
ruin  of  that  ungrateful  city. 

He  chose  the  humblest  life  ;  the  humblest  associates ;  the  hum- 
blest food ;  the  humblest  dress ;  and  the  humblest  manners ;  and 
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Toluntaril?  jielded  himself  to  the  most  humiliating  death.  Nor 
was  his  character  more  distinguished  by  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
moral  dignity,  than  by  his  humility  of  mina  and  life.  He  himself 
has  alleged  it,  as  one  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  the  poor  had 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  his  mouth. 

REMARKS. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
under  the  first  general  head,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse; 
and  have  given  an  account^  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  of  several 
things^  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  was  exemplified*  The 
second,  viz.  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priesthood^  I  shall 
reserve  for  future  discussion  ;  and  shall  proceed  to  make  two  or 
three  remarks^  naturally  arising  from  what  has  been  already  said. 

1  St.  We  have  here  seen  ample  proof  that  Christ  was  what  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  required  mankind  to  be  absolutely  holy, 
or  perfect ;  and  allowed  no  defect  of  obedience,  as  well  as  no  de- 
gree of  transgression :  declaring  this  character  to  be  the  only  one, 
which,  for  its  own  sake,  could  be  accepted  of  God.     In  what  has 
been  said,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  he  was  exactly  such,  as 
he  taught  others  to  be ;  a  complete  example  of  the  character,  which 
he  required.     Of  all  the  things,  attempted  by  man  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  none  is  more  difficult,  or  more  transcends  human  efforts, 
than  the  attainment  of  this  perfection.     The  world  has  never  seen 
a  second  specimen  of  this  character.    How  remote,  then,  must  it 
be,  when  the  best  of  mankind  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  it,  from  the 
possible  attainment  of   hypocrites,  impostors,  and  pretenders! 
How  distant  from  every  counterfeit !  How  absolutely  unattainable, 
hitherto,  by  the  least  blemished  integrity,  and  the  most  exalted  pie- 
ty, which  has  been  merely  human.     A  single  act,  or  a  few  actions, 
may,  to  the  eye  of  spectators,  seem  great,  spotless,  and  exalted. 
A  retired  Ufe,  little  seen,  and  scarcely  observed,  may  not  disclose 
its  defects.     But  a  life,  spent  in  the  midst  of  mankind,  and  daily 
exposed  to  the  view  of  multitudes,  and  filled  up  with  actions  of 
every  kind,  cannot  fail  to  discover,  even  in  the  best  of  men,  con- 
tinual and  numerous  imperfections.    Perfect  rectitude  of  hearty 
therefore,  can  alone  have  produced  perfect  rectitude  of  life,  in  our 
Saviour.     Of  course,  he  was  what  he  declared  himself,  and  what 
he  is  every  where  declared  to  be,  in  the  Scriptures.     Of  course, 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  the  Saviour  of  Mankind* 
His  doctrines  and  precepts  were  from  God ;  and  require,  with  di- 
vine authority,  the  faith  and  obedience  of  all  men.     His  life  imu 
S'ven  as  a  Ransom  for  many^  and  his  flesh  for  the  l^e  of  the  world. 
e  did  not,  therefore,  die,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  doe* 
trines  ;  but  as  a  propitiation  for  «m,  and  a  ransom  for  sinners.    As 
such,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  believe  on  him,  if  we  wish  to  b* 
saved. 
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A  Strong  additional  proof  of  the  truth,  now  under  consideration, 
is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  andliv* 
td.  He  was  bom,  and  educated,  as  has  been  observed  befure,  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  and  continued  in  them  throughout  Us 
life.  With  plain  and  ignorant  men  only  did  he  spend  almost  the 
whole  of  his  days ;  men,  whom  he  instructed,  but  firom  whom  be 
could  never  receive  instruction*  At  the  same  time,  the  learned 
men  of  his  aee  and  country  had  wandered,  in  their  doctrines,  far 
from  truth  ana  righteousness.  Their  opinions,  grounded  partly  on 
a  perverted  revelation,  and  partly  on  a  wretched  and  debasing  col- 
lection of  traditions,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  false,  foolish,  and  8tu« 
pid,  beyond  all  easy  conception.  Their  worship  was  a  vain  and 
miserable  round  of  external  rites.  Their  morals,  also,  were  licen- 
tious, and  polluted  by  all  the  dictates  of  lust,  pride,  and  avarice ; 
and  their  whole  character  was  a  gross  and  dreadful  mixture  of  big- 
otry,  h)rpocrisy,  oppression,  violence,  and  impurity. 

In  such  an  age,  in  such  circumstances,  amone  such  men,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  errors  and  sins,  Christ  was  Dorn  and  educated, 
Bved  and  died.  Let  every  honest,  every  sober,  man  now  say, 
whence  it  arose,  that  be  was  an  exception  to  the  character  of  all 
his  countrymen,  and  to  that  of  mankind ;  that  his  wisdom  trans- 
cended that  of  all  other  men  ;  and  that  his  life  left  that  of  every 
child  of  Adam  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight :  a  Sun  of  right' 
eousnessj  at  whose  presence  every  star  disappears  from  the  fimia- 
ment. 

3dly.  These  ObservaHans  strongly  evince  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Apostles* 

This  perfect  character  of  Chris^  they  have  left  on  record.  It  is 
perfectly  delineated;  not  by  general  description,  or  loose,  tinmeano 
mg  panegyric ;  but  by  filling  up  a  plain,  simple,  natural  history 
with  characteristical  actions  and  discourses;  and  tracing  features, 
distinct  in  themselves,  and  yet  harmonious ;  blending  into  one  com- 
plete whole,  totally  distinguished  from  every  other  character,  hith- 
erto drawn  by  man :  as  unlike,  nay  much  more  unlike,  any  other 
person,  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  in  this  world,  than  that  of  Ihmleif 
jLtar,  Achillesy  or  Hector, 

Attempts  to  form  such  a  character,  as  should  be  acknowledged 
to  be  perfect,  have  been  often  made ;  but  they  have  invariaoly 
failed  of  success.  The  efforts  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and 
poets,  to  paint  their  wise  and  perfect  men,  are  well  known  to  be 
miserably  imperfect.  The  Mneas  of  Virgil  is  a  picture  of  this 
kind ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the  writer,  is  so  far  frx)m 

Perfection,  as  not  to  be  even  amiable;    but  sross,  vicious,  and 
ateful.     The  Wise  Man  of  Philosophy  is  litUe  better:  for  he  is 
impious,  proud,  impure,  false,  and  unieeling.    Infidels  have  suc- 
ceeded no  better;  and  even  Christians  have  been  compelled  to 
derive  all,  that  is  good  and  commendable,  in  the  characters  drawn 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. — HOLINESS  OP  HIS  CHARACTER.— 
IMPORTANCE  OP  THIS  ATTRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTINCTION  OP  HIS 
CHARACTER,  SlC. 


HxBUWs  viL  20.— -Fm*  ttteh  an  kigh  pnut  beeame  tu,  who  tt  Ao^,  harmUitf  «m- 
d^fiUdf  teparatt  from  nnnerj,  and  made  h^her  than  the  heavent. 

In  the  two  preceding  discours^,  I  have  considered  the  personal 
holiness  of  Christ  in  its  three  great  divisions  oi  piety j  benevolenctj 
and  self-government.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
2d.  head  of  discourse,  originally  proposed  concerning  this  subjecti 
and  endeavour  to 

Explain  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christy  as  the  High 
Priest  of  mankind. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  I  am  not  inquiring 
why  personal  holiness,  or  inherent  moral  excellence,  was  necessary 
to  Christ*  Personal  holiness  is  indispensable  to  every  rational 
being,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God :  being  no  other  than 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  whatever  situation  he  is  placed. 
My  inquiries  respect  solely  die  necessity  of  Christ's  manifesting  to 
the  world,  his  holiness  of  character  in  a  life  of  perfect  obedience; 
such  as  he  actually  exhibited.  Christ  might  have  become  incar- 
nate, and  died  immediately ;  and  yet  have  been  a  perfectly  holy 
being.  I  a^  here  why  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  High 
Priest  of  men^  to  exhibit  such  a  life,  as  he  actually  lived. 

The  pre-eminent  holiness  of  Christ  was^  in  this  character^  neces- 
sary  to  him. 

I.  To  give  him  that  distinction^  which  was  indispensable. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  Christ  as  an  extraordinary 
Person,  as  hardly  to  ask  for  any  reason,  why  this  peculiarity  of 
character  was  necessary  to  him  ;  or  what  influence  it  had,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  on  his  priesthood.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  this  subject;  yet  I  will  suggest  a  few  considerations, 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  at  the  present  ti'iie. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  persons,  who  admit  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  that  this  office  was  the  most  important,  ever  assum- 
ed in  the  present  world.  He  who  has  expiated  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  opened  the  way  for  their  reconciliation  to  God,  their  restora- 
tion to  holiness,  and  their  introduction  to  heaven,  has,  undoubtedly, 
sustained  the  most  important  character,  and  performed  the  most 
important  acts,  which  have  been  ever  known  to  the  human  race. 
That  a  person,  of  whom  these  thinccs  can  be  tn^lv  said.  muRt  ^* 
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rationally  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
many  marks,  l>oth  of  personal  and  official  distinction,  is  an  asser^ 
lion,  which  needs  no  proof.  All  men  are  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  prepared  to  admit,  beforehand,  that  he,  who  is  destined  to 
80  extraordinary  an  office,  must  also  possess  an  extracnrdinary 
character. 

The  Jemsj  led  by  the  several  predictions,  given  in  their  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree,  alsoy 
by  the  nature  01  the  case,  formed  concerning  him  apfMrehensions, 
generally  of  this  nature.  They  mistook,  indeed,  the  things,  by 
which  his  personal  character  was  to  be  distinguished ;  but  were 
perfectly  correct  in  their  belief,  that  his  character  was  to  be  singu- 
lar, as  well  as  his  office*  His  life,  in  their  view,  was  to  find  its 
peculiar  distinction  in  external  splendour,  conquest,  and  dominion 
over  all  nations ;  who  were  to  be  subjugated  by  his  arm.  He  was 
to  reign  with  a  glory,  utterly  obscuring  that  of  every  preceding 
conqueror ;  and  was  to  divide  among  f  Aem,  his  favourite  people, 
the  pomp,  wealth,  and  power,  of  this  lower  world.  To  them,  as 
the  People  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High^  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  Co 
be  given  the  kingdom  and  dominion^  and  the  greatness  of  the  king' 
dom  under  the  whole  heaven.  To  a  people,  conquered  as  they 
were,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  panting  for  lioerty  and  independence, 
proud  of  their  pre-eminence  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  gross 
m  their  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  confining,  with  an  animal 
relish,  all  real  good  to  the  gratifications  of  sense ;  it  can  scarcely 
seem  strange,  mat  this  should  appear  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  propbecies  concerning  the  Kedeemer ;  particular^  of  some, 
which  are  CGVched  in  terms  highly  figurative.  From  such  a  peo- 
ple, in  such  a  state,  we  could  hardly  expect  just  apprehensions 
concerning  those  sublimer  glories  of  the  Messiah,  which  lay  m 
excellence  of  mind,  and  excellence  of  life ;  obtained  the  unmingled 
complacency  of  the  Father ;  and  called  forth  the  admiration,  love, 
and  nomage,  of  all  the  virtuous  among  mankind.  Still,  even  the 
expectations  of  the  Jews  accord  with  the  general  truth,  that  Ae, 
who  sustains  such  an  office^  must  also  possess  a  character  suited  to 
that  office. 

The  necessity  of  this  character  to  give  distinction  to  Christ  as 
the  High  Priest  of  mankind,  appears  in  a  striking  manner  from  sev- 
eral considerations.  PartiaUarly,  it  was  indispensable  to  th$ 
accomplishment  of  the  end  of  his  priesthood  ;  and,  therefore,  ofhii 
whole  Mediatorial  office,  that  he  should  engage,  to  a  great  extent^ 
the  attention  of  mankind.  On  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
the  importance  and  success  of  his  public  mmistry,  both  among  his 
cotemporaries,  and  among  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Had  he 
not  been  an  object  of  public  curiosity,  and  inquiry,  in  his  own 
time ;  his  instructions,  it  uttered  at  all,  must  have  been  uttered  to 
the  rocks  and  the  winds ;  and  his  character,  unregarded  in  diat 
age,  would  have  been  fargotten  in  the  next.    Or,  if  we  suppose  m 
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record  to  have  been  made  of  his  instructions,  they  would  have 
been  the  instructions  of  an  individual,  obscure,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  parentage,  and  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  life,  but  on 
account  of  every  thing  else.  Whatever  they  were  ;  however  wise, 
pure,  and  unexceptionable,  they  would  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  command  the  regard,  of  future  times,  because  they 
were  not  enforced  by  a  distinguished  character  in  their  author. 
For  extraordinary  sentiments  the  mind  instinctively  looks  to  an 
extraordinary  man.  If  Christ  had  not  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adam  by  singular  characteristics,  it  would 
have  been  boldly  questioned  whether  these  instructions  ever  came 
from  him;  and  the  record,  which  asserted  them  to  be  his,  could 
scarcely  have  been  furnished  with  such  proofs  of  authenticity,  as 
to  place  the  question  beyond  rational  doubt.  If  this  point  had 
been  admitted  ;  new  and  equally  perplexing  inquiries  would  have 
arisen  concerning  the  authority  of  the  teacher ;  concerning  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  God  had  destined  such  a  man  to  the 
office  of  giving  such  precepts  to  the  world;  and  concerning  the  ir- 
reconcileableness  of  so  insignificant  an  appcai-ance  with  a  charac- 
ter, distinguished  by  such  wonderful  wisdom.  Strong  objections 
are  even  now  made  by  Infidels  to  the  humble  character,  in  which 
Christ  appeared.  What  would  they  not  have  objected,  if  he  had 
been  marked  by  nothing  extraordinary? 

These  observations  respect  Christ  in  all  his  offices.     Had  he 
not  possessed  this  distinction  in  some  clear,  acknowledged  man- 
ner, and  in  a  degree  unquestioned,  he  would  never,  in  any  sense, 
have  become  the  object  of  any  peculiar  regard ;  and  would,  of 
course,  have  failed  of  the  end  of  his  mission.     The  arguments, 
already  alleged,  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  every  part  of  his 
character  as  Mediator.     But  they  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  his  Priesthood.     A  great  part  of  the  truths,  which  he 
taught,  respected  himself,  as  the  Iligh  Priest  of  the  human  race. 
These  were   truths,  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  Atonement,  made  by  him  in  this  office  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
the  only  foundafion,  even  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life.     The  belief 
of  men  in  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  our  confidence  in  Christ 
as  our  Saviour ;  and  this  confidence  is  the  only  mean  of  our  justi- 
fication.    But  in  this  fact  few  men,  to  say  the  most,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  beUeved,  had  not  Christ  been  distinguished  from 
other  persons  by  peculiar  and  very  honourable  characteristics* 
There  is  something  so  repugnant  to  all  our  most  rational  and  sat- 
b&ctory  thoughts,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  person,  ranking  in  all 
things  with  such  beings  as  we  are,  should  sustain  this  glorious 
office,  and  accomplish  this  marvellous  end;   that  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  to  have  gained  admission  into  the  mind  of  any  sober 
man. 

Should  it  be  answered,  that  a  distinction  of  some  kind  or  other^ 
m  ik$  degree  specified^  was  indeed,  necessary  to  the  character  of 
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Christ,  in  order  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  confidence,  or 
even  the  attention,  of  mankind  ;  but  that  this  distinction  was  suffi- 
ciently established  by  his  power  of  working  miracles,  so  often,  and 
80  illustriously,  exemplified  while  he  was  in  the  world :  I  answer, 
that  this  power  distinguished  Christ   from    other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  very  honourably,  but  could  not  distinguish  him  sufiiciently 
for  the  purpose  in  view.    For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  in  this 
respect  he  was  not  sufficiently  unlike  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  also 
wrought  many  and  great  miracles,  or  his  Apostles,  who  did  greater 
works  than  his  own ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  contrariety  to  all  rational 
thinking,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  man,  invested  with  no  other 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  character,  should  work  such  stupendous 
miracles,  or  any  miracles  at  all :  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  he 
could  never  be  the  object  of  any  moral  regard,  unless  in  his  moral 
character  he  had  appeared  sufiiciently  important  to  claim  it ;  much 
less  of  that  supreme  moral  regard.  Evangelical  Faith.     In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  Faith,  the  Soul  surrenders  itself  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of  Christ.     But  such  a  surrender  cannot  be  made,  unless 
to  a  being  of  such  consequence,  as  to  make  the  act  rational,  and 
warrantable,  in  the  view  of  the  understanding.     But  the  under- 
standing can  never  be  persuaded,  that  a  person,  undistinguished 
by  pre-eminent  holiness,  however  superior  might  be  his  natural,  or 
supernatural,  endowments,  could  be  regarded  by  God  as  an  ac- 
ceptable propitiation  for  its  sins.     Nor  could  it  by  any  means,  of 
which  I  am  able  to  conceive,  feel  itself  >7arranted  to  exercise  this 
confidence  toward  any  being,  unpossessed  of  that  consummate 
rectitude,  particularly  of  that  sincerity  and  good-will,  upon  which 
it  is  ultimately  founded.     If  Christ  had  not,  in  this  respect,  been 
superior  to  other  men,  the  faith  placed  in  him  would,  I  think,  have 
been  the  same  with  that,  which  is  placed  in  other  men ;  and  have 
difiered  from  that,  neither  in  kind,  nor  degree. 

Holiness  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  moral  beings,  and  the  su- 
preme object  of  moral  regard.  Especially,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
approbation  and  acceptance  of  God,  or  the  confidence  of  intelli- 
gent creatures,  are  concerned ;  is  this  the  object,  on  which  our 
thoughts  ultimately  rest,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  are 
of  litde  importance. 

II.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  God,  and  make  it  hon- 
ourable. 

Christ  performed  this  important  office,  an  office  predicted  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  also  by  himself,  many  ages  before  his  incarna- 
tion, in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect.  The  following  particulars 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustrate  this  subject  with  advantage. 

1st.  Christ  in  his  own  obedience  showed,  that  the  Law  was  capable 
of  being  perfectly  obeyed  by  mankind. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  beings,  possessing  exactly  such  natural 
powers  as  we  possess,  are,  if  properly  disposed,  proved,  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  to  be  capable  of  perfecdy  obeying  the  law  of 
God. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ  possessed  any  other 
natural  powers,  than  those  which  are  possessed  by  mankind  gen- 
erally. The  difference  between  him  and  them,  lay,  radically,  in 
the  disposition :  Hu  being  that  of  a  dutiful  child ;  and  theirs  being 
froward  and  rebellious.  With  these  powers  Christ  perfectly  obey- 
ed  the  law.  of  God ;  and  thus  proved,  that  it  might  be  perfectly 
obeyed  by  any  other  person,  possessing  the  same  powers.  No 
difference  of  intellect  can  be  pleaded  here ;  because,  Christ  thus 
obeyed  in  every  stage  of  his  life ;  with  the  intelligence  of  an  in- 
fiamt;  of  a  child;  of  a  youth;  and  of  a  man.  Tne  least  degree 
of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  after  he  became  a  moral  agent, 
is,  thei*etore,  suflBcient  to  enable  any  other  moral  agent  thus  to  obey. 
The  difficulty  of  obeying,  experienced  by  us,  does  not,  therefore j 
lie  in  the  want  of  understanding. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  easily  realized,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  prone  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  in  sin,  and  to  feel 
secure  from  the  danger  of  punishment,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  have  not,  naturally,  sufficient  power  to  obey ;  and,  if  at  the 
same  time,  we  remember,  that,  even  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
ordinary  men  and  plain  Christians,  but  even  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, hold  this  doctrine,  and  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  their  customa- 
ry instruction.  The  proof  here  furnished,  that  thci  doctrine  is 
wholly  erroneous,  is  complete :  for  it  can  never  be  said  that  the 
mind  of  Christ,  at  its  entrance  upon  moral  agency,  possessed 
more  intelligence,  and  more  natural  abihty  to  obey,  than  that  of  a 
mature  man.  Christ  obeyed  throughout  his  infancy  and  childhood* 
Bacauj  Jfewtariy  and  Locke,  were  sinful  beings.  The  reason»  why 
they  were  sinful  beings,  was  not  a  defect  of  intelligence.  The 
difference  between  them,  as  moral  beings,  and  Christ,  while  an 
infant,  or  a  child,  was  a  moral  difference ;  involved  moral  turpi- 
tude on  their  part ;  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  blame  and 
punishment. 

In  this  manner  Christ  proved  the  practicability  of  obedience, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  law.  If  He,  with  the  same  natural 
powers  which  we  possess,  could  obey  the  law ;  obedience  is  natur- 
ally, and  certainly,  practicable  to  us.  If  Christ  obeyed,  while  an 
infant,  or  a  little  child ;  the  requisitions  of  the  law  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable. The  importance  of  his  glorifying  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
needs  no  illustration. 

2dly.  Christ,  in  obeying,  furnished  mankind  an  extensive,  and 
most  useful  comment  on  the  law  of  God. 

A  moment^s  recollection  will  show  us,  if  we  need  to  be  shown, 
that  the  nature  of  all  precepts  is  more  perfecdy  seen  in  those  ac- 
tions which  are  conformed  to  them,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abstract 
contemplation  of  the  precepts  themselves.  The  life  of  Christ  was 
exactly  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law ;  and  was, 
therefore,  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  their  true  nature,  than  any 
o&er  of  which  they  were  capable.     It  was,  particularly,  a  perfect 
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exhibition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  re(juirementj  so  &r  as 
it  was  applicable  to  him.  In  seeing  what  he  did,  we  learn,  exactly, 
what  we  are  required  to  do ;  more  exactly,  than  we  could  possibly 
learn  from  the  precept  itself. 

It  exhibited,  also,  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  obedience.  This 
is  discerned  very  imperfectly  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
cept by  which  it  is  required.  That  application  of  the  precept, 
through  which  alone  its  proper  influence  can  be  discerned  by  mere 
contemplation,  is  made  so  imperfectly,  and  seen  so  obscurely,  by 
the  mind,  that  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  precept  cannot,  in  this 
way,  be  ever  realized.  In  example,  in  actions,  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  nature,  the  beauty,  the  desirableness,  of  the  wise  and 
good  precepts,  by  which  such  actions  are  governed,  are  distinctly 
perceived,  and  comprehended.  The  example  of  Christ  is,  be- 
yond debate,  far  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  of  all  the  moral 
objects,  ever  exhibited  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  exact 
display  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  precepts  of  the  di- 
vine law ;  as  being  other  than  a  course  of  mere  obedience  to 
them. 

Thus  Christ  has  taught  us  what  it  is  to  obey  the  Law  of  God; 
what  conduct  is  obedience,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  in  what  respects,  within  what  limits,  and  to  what  degree, 
obedience  is  to  be  exhibited ;  what  words  we  are  to  use ;  what  ac- 
tions to  perform;  what  afiections  to  indulge,  and  to  discover;  and 
when,  or  how  far,  we  are  to  withhold,  to  restrain,  and  to  deny, 
them  all.  These  several  things,  also,  he  has  taught  us  with  a 
distinctness  and  perfection,  of  which  all  other  instruction  is  inca- 
pable. At  the  same  time  he  has  shown  us  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  Obedience  in  the  strongest  colours ;  divinely  fair,  divinely  amia- 
ble ;  beheld  by  God  the  Father  with  infinite  complacency ;  and 
admired,  loved,  and  adored,  with  supreme  regard,  by  Angels  and 
good  men. 

3dly.  Christ  in  his  obedience  has  made  the  Law  honovrabUy 
because  it  was  the  Obedience  of  a  Person,  possessed  of  infinite 
dignity. 

I  have  formerly,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  success,  attempted 
to  show,  that  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  Man.  In  these  united  na- 
tures he  was  one  person ;  and  all  his  actions  were  the  result,  not 
only  of  human  views  and  aflections,  but  of  a  divine  approbation 
and  choice ;  of  a  created  mind,  voluntarily  devoted  to  perfect  rec- 
titude, and  to  perfect  truth,  and  thus  coinciding  in  the  most  exact 
manner  with  the  will  of  Grod ;  and  of  the  divine  wisdom,  compla- 
cently regarding  all  the  dictates  and  conduct  of  this  mind,  and 
concurring  with  it  in  every  affection  and  effort.  The  obedience  of 
Christ  is  the  obedience  of  this  glorious  person. 

As  Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  it  is  impossible,  that 
he  should  not  discern  with  entire  exactness  the  propriety,  or  im- 
propriety, of  becoming  a  subject  to  the  law  of  God,\ntbe  character 
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of  Mediator.  In  conformity  to  this  perfect  discernment  he  became 
euch  a  subject.  In  this  character  he  discerned  with  the  same  ex- 
actness the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  all  the  conduct,  presented 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  his  view ;  and  of 
course  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  his  absolute  obedience  to 
the  divine  law.     But  in  this  manner  he  actually  obeyed. 

The  infinite  rectitude  of  Christ  prompted  him  to  that  conduct, 
and  that  only,  which  in  all  respects  was  right.  But,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  rectitude,  he  became  subject  to  the  law ;  and,  when 
he  had  become  a  subject,  conformed  his  whole  life,  in  every  minute, 
as  well  as  every  important  particular,  to  the  precepts  of  that  law. 
In  this  manner  he  showed  with  the  most  decisive  evidence,  the 
evidence  of  life  and  conduct,  that  infinite  knowledge  and  rectitude 
dictated  to  him  to  assume  the  office  of  Mediator ;  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  the  divine  law  ;  and  in  that  character  to  yield  to  its  precepts 
an  universal  and  perfect  obedience. 

Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity.  By  this  I  mean,  not  only 
the  splendour  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  with  which  his 
character  is  invested ;  but  the  dignity  also,  which  is  conferred  by 
omnipotence,  eternity,  and  immutability,  and  by  supremacy  of  sta- 
tion and  dominion.  With  this  transcendent  exaltation  over  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he  still  chose  to  become  subject  to 
the  divine  law ;  and,  as  a  subject,  to  obey  every  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts, which  at  any  time  respected  either  his  character  or  his  con- 
duct. Thus  he  taught,  in  a  maimer  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  with  a  decisiveness  allowing  of  no  doubt,  that  infinite  Knowl- 
edge and  Rectitude  regarded  the  divine  law  as  possessing  such 
mnnite  excellence  and  glory,  that  it  was  not  unbecoming  a  divine 
person  to  conform  his  own  actions  to  its  dictates,  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  ;  that  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  a  divine  person  to 
become  subject  to  its  control,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  to  obey 
its  precepts  in  an  absolute  manner. 

These  considerations  exhibit  my  own  views  of  that  active  ohedi' 
ence,  or  Righteousness  of  Christ,  by  which  toe  are  said  in  the  Scrip' 
tures  to  be  justified.  Christ,  as  a  i7ure  man,  was  of  necessity  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  equally  with  all  other  moral  creatures.  His 
obedience  in  this  character,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  his  own 
justification,  and  could  not  be  the  means  of  ours,  ^s  a  divine 
Person,  he  was  subject  to  no  law ;  and  needed,  and  could  need,  no 
justification.  By  the  union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures  he 
became  One  Person,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  in  such 
a  sense  One,  that  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  became  the  actions 
and  sufferings  of  this  One  Mediator.  The  value  which  was  inher- 
ent in  his  conduct,  as  a  divine  Person,  was  in  consequence  of  this 
union  extended  to  all  the  conduct  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 
When,  therefore,  this  glorious  Person  voluntarily  yielded  himself 
as  a  subject  of  the  divine  Law ;  the  act  was  the  result  of  infinite 
knowledge,  and  rectitude ;  and  was  instamped  with  the  worth,  ne- 
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cessarilv  belonging  to  all  the  determinations,  and  conduct,  to 
which  tnese  Perfections  give  birth.  The  same  moral  excellence 
and  glory  are  attached  to  all  the  acts  of  Christ^s  obedience,  sub- 
sequent to  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  subject.  Every 
one  of  them  is  an  act  of  the  Mediator ;  and  derives  its  true  wortL 
and  importance,  from  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  his  Personal 
character. 

As  Christ  assumed  the  Office  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  condition  of 
a  subject,  voluntarily ;  as  he  was  originally  subject  to  no  law,  and  . 
could  be  required  to  yield  no  act  of  obedience ;  he  could,  if  he 

E leased,  become  with  propriety  a  substitute  for  others  ;  and  per- 
>rm,  in  their  behalf,  vicarious  services,  which,  if  possessing  a  na- 
ture and  value,  suited  to  the  case,  mieht  be  reckoned  to  their  bene- 
fit, and  accepted  in  their  stead.  Had  these  services  been  due  on 
1^8  own  account,  and  necessary  to  his  own  justification,  as  all  the 
services  of  Intelligent  creatures  are,  throughout  every  moment  of 
their  existence ;  they  could  never  have  assumed  a  vicarious  char- 
acter, nor  have  availed  to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  at  his  final 
trial,  beside  himself.  .ATozo,  the  services  of  the  real  Mediator  were 
all  gratuitous ;  demanded  by  no  law ;  and  in  no  sense  necessary  to 
the  justification  of  himself.  All,  therefore,  that  could  in  this  case  be 
required,  to  render  them  the  means  of  justification  to  others,  must 
be  these  two  things  only :  that  they  should  be  of  such  a  kind,  as 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  they  should  be  of  sufficient 
value. 

That  the  actual  services  of  the  Mediator  were  suited  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  we  know ;  because  they  were  prescribed,  and 
accepted,  by  the  Father.  We  may,  also,  be  satisfied  of  this  truth 
'by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures* 
The  law  of  God  is  there  declared,  as  it  is,  also,  by  the  nature  of 
the  fact  itself,  to  be  dishonoured  by  the  transgressions  of  men. 
This  dishonour,  as  is  evident  from  both  these  sources  of  informa- 
tioQ,  is  equally  done  to  the  character  and  government  of  the  Law- 
giver. To  pardon  the  transgressors  in  this  case  would  be  to  con- 
sent to  the  dishonour ;  and  to  acknowledge,  practically,  that  the 
law  which  they  had  transgressed,  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver 
iHio  prescribed  it,  and  the  government  founded  on  it,  were  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust.  It  would  be  to  declare,  and  that  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  such  obedience,  as  was  enjoined  by  the  law, 
could  not  be  demanded,  nor  expected,  by  a  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent Lawgiver.  But  this  declaration  would  be  false ;  and  could 
tiierefore  never  be  made  on  the  part  of  God. 

But,  when  Christ  offered  himself  as  the  substitute  for  sinners,  he 
rtitoredj  to  use  his  own  language,  thai,  which  he  took  not  away* 
He  restored  that  honour  to  ue  divine  law,  character,  and  govern- 
xnent,  which  men  had  refused  to  render ;  and  removed  the  dishon- 
ooTi  done  to  them  all  by  their  disobedience.  Nay,  he  did  much 
more.    In  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  testified,  that  they 
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were  such,  as  Infinite  perfection  was  pleased  to  obey ;  that  th 
government  founded  on  them,  and  the  character  of  him  who  puh 
fished  them  to  the  universe,  as  the  rule  by  which  he  intended  t 

5overn  it  for  ever,  were  of  tl\e  same  glorious  and  perfect  nature 
'his  testimony  none  but  Christ  could  give,  A  testimony  of  equa 
weight,  the  universe  could  not  furnish.  Thus  in  a  manner,  whic 
nothing  else  could  rival,  he  magnijied  the  /aro,  and  made  it  honouf 
able,  according  to  the  predict'ron  of  God  by  the  prophet  haiah,  i 
the  sight  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  influence  of  this  conduct  of  Christ  upon  the  future  obedi 
ence  of  virtuous  beings  could  not  fail  to  be  supreme.  What  crea 
ture,  however  exalted,  can  refuse  to  be  subject  to  that  law,  to  whic 
the  Son  of  God  voluntarily  became  subject  ?  Who  can  deny  ihos 
precepts  to  be  reasonable,  all  of  which  he  exactly,  and  cheerfull} 
obeyed  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  law  to  be  holt/,  just,  an 
good  ;  who  can  doubt,  that  it  is  infinitely  honourable  to  its  Authoi 
and  supremely  beneficial  to  the  universe,  when  he  knows,  and  re 
members,  that  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  dign 
ty,  of  his  own  accord,  submitted  both  his  anections  and  his  conduc 
to  its  absolute  control.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  higher  glory  was  n 
fleeted  on  this  great  rule  of  righteousness  by  the  obedience  c 
Christ,  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  united  obedience  of  th 
whole  Intelligent  creation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  obedience  of  Chrisi 
and  his  holiness,  are  convertible  terms  -,  and  that  all  the  importanc 
of  the  things,  mentioned  under  these  three  heads,  is  no  other  tha 
the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priestly  character. 

III.  To  give  the  necessary  efficacy  to  his  sufferings  for  mm 
kind. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  value,  as  mere  sufferings 
There  is  no  worth,  or  excellence,  in  the  mere  endurance  of  evil 
The  real  merit  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  of  all  other  meri 
torious  sufferings,  lay  in  these  two  things  :  that  they  were  undei 
gone  for  a  valuable  End ;  and  that  they  were  borne  by  a  goo 
Mind  with  the  spirit  of  Benevolence  and  Piety.  The  End,  fo 
which  Christ  endured  the  Cross,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  his  hu 
miliation,  was  the  best  of  all  ends  ;  the  glon'  of  God,  and  the  sal 
vation  of  men.  The  Mind  of  Christ  is  the  best  of  all  minds ;  an< 
the  Spirit,  with  which  he  encountered,  and  sustained,  his  sufferings 
was  that  of  supreme  Benevolence  and  supreme  Piety. 

In  undertaking  the  Office  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
he  ^ve  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  equity  c 
the  divine  law  in  all  its  precepts,  and  in  all  its  penalties.  In  en 
during  the  sufferings,  which  he  underwent  as  the  substitute  for  sin 
ners,  he  completed  this  testimony  by  cheerfully  consenting,  in  thii 
character,  to  obey,  and  to  suffer.  If  he  had  not  been  perfecdi 
holy,  he  would,  instead  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  others,  havi 
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needed  a  substitute  for  himself,  to  expiate  his  sins.  No  supposi- 
tion can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  Christ  should  make  an  atone-* 
ment  for  the  sins  of  others,  when  he  needed  an  atonement  for  his 
own  sins ;  or  that  God  should  accept  him  as  a  Mediator  for  sinners, 
when  he  himself  was  a  sinner ;  or  that  he  should  become  the  means 
of  delivering  mankind  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  him- 
self deserved  to  suflfer  that  penalty. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  without  consummate  holiness  Christ 
would  not  only  have  utterly  failed  to  execute,  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance, the  office  of  a  priest ;  but  that  he  could  not  have  entered  up- 
on that  office. 

IV.  To  qualify  him  for  executing  the  office  of  Intercessor. 
Absolute  holiness  seems  entirely  necessary  to  render  the  prayers 
of  any  being,  even  when  offered  up  for  himself,  if  offered  in  nis  own 
name,  acceptable  to  God.    The  same  holiness  seems  even  more  • 
indispensable  to  render  intercession  for  others  accepted ;  and  es- 
pecially for  a  world  of  sinners.    Such  intercession,  also,  appears 
plainly  to  demand,  as  a  previous  and  essential  qualification  on  the 
part  of  the  intercessor,  that  he  should  acknowledge,  in  the  amplest 
manner,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  divine  government  in  condemn- 
ing sinners  to  that  punishment,  for  their  deliverance  from  which  his 
intercession  is  undertaken.     It  cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  God  would  accept  of  any  person  in  this  office, 
who  denied,  doubted,  or  did  not  in  the  most  open  and  complete 
manner  acknowledge,  the  equity  and  propriety  of  his  administra- 
tions.    It  seems  further  necessary,  that  he,  who  made  this  acknow- 
ledgment, should  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
government;  so  that  the  acknowledgment  should  be  made  with 
mtelligence  and  certainty,  and  not  be  merely  a  profession  of 
faith. 

The  holiness  of  Christ,  manifested  in  his  obedience  both  to  the 
preceptive  and  penal  parts  of  the  divine  law,  was  the  most  direct 
and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  oivine  government,  which  was  possible ;  because  it  was 
voluntarily  undertaken,  and  perfectly  accomplished.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  obedience  of  a  person,  who  was  a  finished 
judge  of  the  nature  of  both,  from  the  entire  rectitude  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  unhmited  greatness  of  his  understanding.  It  was, 
also,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  person,  possessed  of  infinite  dignity, 
in  the  nature  of  all  his  attributes,  in  the  supremacy  of  his  station, 
and  in  the  eternal  and  immeasurable  extent  of  his  dominion. 

As  an  intercessor,  therefore,  Christ  comes  before  his  Father, 
both  in  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  exalted  character ;  having 
confirmed,  beyond  all  future  debate,  the  rectitude  of  his  law  ana 

fovernment,  and  supremely  glorified  his  name  in  the  sight  of  the 
Fniverse ;  and  pleading  with  divine  efficacy  both  his  obedience 
and  his  sii&rings,  on  the  behalf  of  those  for  whom  he  intercedes. 
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What  must  not  such  an  Intercessor  be  able  to  obtain  ?  From  smck 
ao,  intercession  what  may  not  penitent  sinners  hope  ?  How  plalft 
1ft  it,  that  such  an  high  priest  became  us  ;  was  fittea  to  expiate  alk 
our  sins,  and  to  secure  to  us  an  inheritance  undejiled  and  unfailing 
in  the  everlasting  love  of  God ;  an  high  priest  who  was  Ao/y,  Aoni^ 
tessj  undefiledj  separate  from  sinners^  and  made  higher  than  lA* 
heavens/ 


SERMON  LIV. 
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1  JoBv  ii.  (^-Se^thatittiih  he  abide^in  kim,  ought  hinmlf  aim  to  t0wdkfi9mMt 

he  walked, 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Importance  of  the  HoKf 
ness  of  Christy  in  his  character  of  High  Priest,  as  being  necessary 
to  give  him  that  distinction,  without  tohich  the  attention  and  confix 
^ence  of  men  could  not  have  been  excited  towards  him^  as  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  God;  and  to  become  a  prapv^ 
tiation,  and  an  Intercessor,  for  the  children  of  Adam. 

The  subject,  which  naturally  offers  itself  next  for  our  considera- 
tion, is  the  Importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  as  an  Example  to 
mankind. 

That  Christ  was  intended  to  be  an  example  of  righteousness  to 
the  human  race  is  completely  evident  from  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  1  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  discourse,     m^ 
that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him  ;  that  is,  he,  who  professes  himself  a 
Christian ;  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.    Every 
Christian  is  here  required  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ.     But 
every  man  is  bound  to  become  a  Christian.    Therefore,  every 
man  is  required  to  follow  the  same  example.    I  have  given  gmt  as^ 
example,  said  our  Saviour,  when  he  washed  his  disciples^  feet,  that 
ye  should  do,  as  I  have  done  to  you.   John  xiii.  15.    And  arain^ 
If  any  man  will  serve  mc,  let  him  follow  me,  John  xii.  26.     Be  y^ 
followers  of  me,  says  St.  Paul,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.  1  Con 
xi.  1 .     Let  this  mirid  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  mjs 
the  same  Apostle,  urging  upon  the  Philjppians  the  duty  of  humil- 
ity, and  arguing,  at  Icn^h,  their  obligations  to  be  humble,  from 
our  Saviour's  example,  rhil.  li.  54,  &c.     In  the  like  manner,  he 
urges  upon  the  Romans  the  character  of  benevolence,  from  die 
same  source  of  argument;  Rom.  xv.  1,  &c.  and  the  Hebrews  to 
patience  and  fortitude  in  the  Christian  race;   Heb.  xi.  1,  &c.    It 
will  be  useless  to  multiply  passages,  any  farther,  to  this  purpose. 
Even  these  will  probably  be  thought  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
alleged. 

The  example  of  Christ  is  formed  of  his  holiness,  directed  by  his 
wisdom,  or  more  properly  by  his  understanding.  Of  all  its  parte, 
holiness  is  the  substance,  and  the  soul.  Without  this  attribute,  he 
would  only  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sinner,  and  therefore  a 
more  malignant  example,  than  other  men.  A  proper  exhibition 
of  the  example  of  Christ,  in  which  its  nature  and  usefalneM  are 
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sufficiently  displayed  for  tlie  present  purpose,  will,  of  course,  be  a 
{HVperexhibiUoD  of  the  imporlaDce  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  io 
this  character. 

The  excellence  of  Christ,  as  an  example  to  mankmd,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  under  the  following  heaas. 

I.  He  naa  an  Example  of  all  virtue. 

By  this  i  intend,  that  he  was  an  example  of  piety,  benevolence, 
and  self-government,  alike.  This  truth  has  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  the  two  first  sermons  on  this  subject.  To  add  any  thing, 
therefore,  to  what  has  been  so  lately  said,  must  be  unnecessary. 

By  the  Example  of  Christ,  considered  in  this  light,  we  are  ded- 
•ivefy  taught,  that  virtue  is  no  partial  character.  The  apprehen- 
sion, not  unfreqaently.  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  God,  and 
not  love  his  neighbour,  and  yet  be  a  virtuous  man ;  that  is,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense;  the  contrary  apprehension,  much  more  fre- 
quently  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  his  neighbour,  and  not 
love  God ;  and  the  opinion,  still  more  generally  adopted,  that  a 
man  may  love  both  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  thus  be  virtuous, 
while  he  yet  does  not  confine  his  passions  and  appetites  withia 
scriptural  bounds  ;  arc  completely  done  away  by  [he  example  of 
Chnst.  He,  that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him,  is,  in  the  text,  required 
to  wilk  as  he  ualktd :  and  in  Rom.  viit.  9,  St.  Paul  declares,  that 
t^  any  man  haih  nol  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  Am.  But  if 
any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  dictate  the  same  conduct, 
which  it  dictated  to  Christ.  If  he  is  Christ's,  therefore ;  in  other 
words,  if  he  is  a  virtuous  man;  the  subject  of  that  holiness,  oi 
which  Christ  was  the  subject,  and  beside  which  there  is  no  virtue ; 
he  will  walk  as  Christ  also  walkrd.  This  is  one  of  those  com- 
mands of  our  Saviour,  which  he  himself  has  made  the  test  of  our 
discipleship,  and  of  our  love  to  him.  If  therefore  we  are  his  disci' 
pies  indeed  i  if  roe  love  kirn  ;  we  shall  keep  tills  command  ;  and  be, 
as  he  was,  pious,  b^upvolrm,  and  self-go vcrncd,  alike. 
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heart,  and  his  hand,  to  relieve  his  fellow-creatures  in  their  wants 
and  distresses ;  or  who  does  not,  like  the  Redeemer  also,  adminis- 
ter to  them  advice,  reproof,  and  consolation,  as  they  need ;  and 
employ,  with  sincere  and  tender  affection,  all  the  proper  means,  in 
his  power,  to  promote  their  salvation.  Christ  spoke  the  truth,  at 
all  times,  with  perfect  exactness.  No  liar,  no  prevaricator,  no 
sophist,  can  be  his  disciple.  Christ  abstained  from  every  firaiud^ 
and  from  every  hard  bargain ;  from  ^ming ;  from  reproaches ; 
from  obloquy ;  from  obscenity ;  from  jesting  with  sacred  things  \ 
from  loose  and  irreverent  observations  concerning  God ;  his  worss, 
word,  and  institutions  ;  from  all  idle  words  ;  and  from  wrath,  Ut- 
terness,  and  revenge.  He  who  indulges  himself  in  these,  or  any 
of  these,  is  not  Chnst's  disciple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Christ,  in  this  respect,  teaches 
us  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he,  who  performs  one  class  of 
tliese  external  duties,  and  neglects  the  others ;  or  who  abstains 
from  one  class  of  sins,  and  commits  another ;  is  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  For  example ;  a  man  may  pay  his  debts;  speak  truth; 
and  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  prav  to  God  in  his 
closet,  his  family,  and  the  church,  he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

Generally,  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us,  oeyond  a  debate, 
what  may,  mdeed,  be  clearly  proved  from  the  nature  of  the  subjectf 
that  virtue  has  noij  and  cannot  Aare,  a  partial  existence.  No  man 
can  love  God,  without  loving  his  neighbour ;  or  his  neighbour,  with* 
out  loving  God ;  or  both,  without  restraining  his  passions  and  ap- 

Eetites.    ne,  who  supposes  himself  to  do  one  of  these  things,  when 
e  does  not  the  others,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  self-deception ;  and  is 
employed  in  preventing  his  own  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

J  I.  Christ  was  an  example  to  all  classes  of  men. 

It  ought,  I  think,  rationally  to  be  expected,  as  plainly  it  ought 
to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  person,  intended  by  God  to 
be  the  great  pattern  of  righteousness  to  mankind,  should  so  appear^ 
and  live^  an^  act^  in  the  world,  as  to  become  such  a  pattern  to  men 
of  exery  description.  Such  a  pattern  Christ  has  in  fact  become ;  a 
ract,  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  lowly  circumstancesj 
in  which  he  was  bom,  lived,  and  died. 

Had  our  Saviour  appeared,  as  the  Jews  expected  him  to  appear, 
in  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  conqueror,  reigning  with  unprece- 
dented splendour,  perpetual  triumph,  and  universal  dominion ;  he 
would,  as  an  example,  have  been  useful  to  but  few  of  mankind ; 
and  to  them  in  comparatively  few  respects.  The  great  and  splen- 
did, only,  would  have  been  materially  benefitted ;  and  even  they, 
ID  but  a  small  part  of  the  truly  excellent  human  characteristics. 
In  the  seat  of  splendour  and  dominion,  certain  exercises  of  virtue 
may  be  exhibited  with  peculiar  advantage ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
are  attendant  on  the  Just  and  wise  administrations  of  government, 
and  the  honourable  distiibutions  of  princely  favour.  But  these  are 
chiefly  such,  as  few  of  mankind  have  it  in  their  power  to  imitate* 
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Ist.  What  we  ought  to  be. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  Christ  walked ;  in  which  he  glorified  God,  and 
did  good  to  men.  The  two  great  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
which  regulate,  or  should  regulate,  the  conduct  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  are,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  commands,  God  held  the 
supreme  place  in  his  views  and  afiections.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  accomplish  a  work,  which  his  Father  had  appointed  him.  This 
work,  in  all  its  parts,  he  steadily  pursued,  while  he  was  in  the 
world ;  and,  when  he  left  the  worla,  his  work  was  done :  so  that 
he  was  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life.  Father j  I  have  glorified  tha 
on  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work^  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do* 
But  he  did  nothing  else.  When  he  left  the  world,  he  left  nothing 
unfinished,  and  nothing  superadded.  The  end  of  all  which  he 
did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was  the  glory  of  his  Father.  This  end 
he  accomplished  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  left  himself  out  of  con- 
sideration; cheerfully  subordinating  to  it  his  own  conveniencei 
pleasure,  and  comfort ;  and  cheerfully  undergoing  every  trouble, 
difficulty,  and  danger.  The  whole  language  of  his  heart,  od 
which  the  whole  language  of  his  life  was  a  glorious  comment,  was, 
Jfot  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  I  This  is  the  pattern,  which  we  should 
set  always  before  us ;  this  the  piety,  at  which  we  should  unceas'mgljf 
aim. 

To  Mankind,  also,  he  yielded  himself,  to  promote  their  comfort 
relieve  their  distresses,  and  secure  their  salvation.  God  is  always 
glorified,  when  good  is  voluntarily  done  to  mankind ;  and  was  id 
this  manner  singularly  glorified  by  Christ.  He  taught  men  trutk 
and  righteousness.  He  taught  them  all  the  doctrines  which  they 
needed  to  know,  and  all  the  duties  which  they  were  required  to 
perform,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  life.  At  all  times  he  prayed 
for  them,  even  while  he  was  agonizing  on  the  cross  ;  and  wrought 
for  them,  with  extreme  self-denial,  many  wonderful  and  beneficent 
miracles.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  hb 
hard-hearted,  unbelieving,  and  mahgnant  countrymen  were  com- 
pelled to  say.  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  did  nothing  UL  He  never  omitted  a  duty, 
nor  committed  a  sin.  He  was  neither  idle,  nor  vain.  He  neither 
flattered  nor  slandered,  neither  deceived  nor  defrauded,  neither 
corrupted  nor  neglected,  his  fellow-men.  By  their  favour  he  was 
not  enticed;  by  their  resentment  he  was  not  awed.  His  mind  in- 
dulged no  wrath ;  his  bosom  harboured  no  revenge.  Boldly  and 
uniiormly,  without  fear  and  without  fondness,  he  told  the  truth,  and 
did  that  which  was  kind,  just,  and  right. 

To  firiends  he  was  pever  partial;  to  enemies  he  was  never  resent- 
fiil.    In  his  virtues  he  was  not  rigid;  in  his  doctrines  not  severe; 
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ID  his  worship  not  superstitious :  but  in  all  was  rational,  gentle, 
meek,  faithful,  self-possessed,  and  sublimely  excellent. 

He  was  born  in  an  aee,  in  which />ure,  vndefiUd  religion  had  won- 
derfully decayed,  and  given  place  to  an  almost  absolute  round  of 
superstitious  and  vain  extemities.    Whenever  men  rely  on  these 
ol:Nservances  for  acceptance  with  God,  they  resign  oi  course  aU 
ideas  of  internal  purity.    He  who  expects  that  washing  of  hands 
will  give  him  a  title  to  heaven,  will  never  concern  himself  with 
cleansing  his  heart.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  wickedness  of  eve- 
ry kind  will  triumph ;  all  the  doclrines  of  Religion  will  be  modelled 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those,  who  practise  it ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  faith  will  become  a  complication  of  folly,  falsehood,  au- 
thoritative dogmas,  and  implicit  submissions  of  credulity.    But  in 
an  age,  and  country,  distinguished  by  these  evils  more  than,  per- 
haps, any  other,  Christ  uniformly  and  victoriously  resisted  them  all. 
He  received  no  doctrine,  he  required  his  hearers  to  receive  none, 
except  when  known  and  proved  by  unanswerable  evidence,  to  be 
from  heaven.    All  his  own  instructions  he  proved  in  this  manner. 
Not  an  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  he  used  the  argument 
from  authority.     In  his  conduct  there  is  not  an  example  of  super- 
stition, enthusiasm,  or  bigotry.     Harmless  enjoyments  he  never  re- 
fused; sinful  ones  he  never  indulged.     No  man  was  the  better,  or 
the"  worse  treated  by  him,  on  account  of  the  sect,  party,  or  nation, 
to  which  he  belonged. 

In  his  beneficence  he  was  a  elorious  example  to  all  men.  His 
affections  were  literally  universal :  and  his  beneficence  was  an  ex- 
act expression  of  his  affections.  As  it  was  dictated  by  no  idle 
dreams  of  Philosophy,  by  no  cobweb  system  of  abstraction,  but 
by  plain,  practical  truth ;  it  was  real,  useful,  uniformly  honoura{>le 
to  himself,  and  invariably  profitable  to  mankind.  He  never  spent 
his  time  in  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  to  distant  countries,  to  in- 
quire what  errors,  abuses,  or  sufferings,  existed  there,  which  de- 
manded correction,  reformation,  or  relief.  He  did  not  sit  down  in 
the  exercise  of  vain  philanthropy,  to  employ  life  in  unavailing 
sighs,  and  tears,  for  the  sufferings  of  distant  countries,  and  ages ; 
nor  give  himself  up  to  the  useless  despair  of  doing  any  good  to 
manSind,  because  he  could  not  do  all  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quired. He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  lamenting  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  teaching  others  to  relieve  them.  In  a  man- 
ner, direcdy  opposed  to  this  visionary,  useless  philosophy,  he  made 
his  whole  life  a  life  of  the  most  active  beneficence.  Instead  of 
seeking  for  objects  of  charity  in  Persia,  or  at  Rome,  he  found  them 
in  his  own  Country  ;  on  the  spot,  where  he  was ;  among  the  suf- 
ferers, daily  presented  to  his  eyes.  During  his  private  life,  he 
contributed  by  his  daily  efforts  to  support,  and  befriend,  the  family 
of  his  Father.  Throughout  his  ministry,  he  took  an  effectual  and 
daily  charge  of  his  own  family  of  disciples ;  and  travelled  unceas- 
ingly from  one  place  to  another,  to  find  new  objects,  on  whom 
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kindness  might  be  successfully  employed.  Thus  he  Itroed  man- 
kind, not  in  wordj  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  The 
weight  of  his  example  is,  in  this  respect,  singular ;  because  the 
£reat  purposes  of  his  mission  were  more  extensive,  more  abso- 
lutely general,  than  any  which  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
Like  his  views,  his  benevolence,  also,  was  in  the  absolute  sense 
universal.  Yet  he  spent  his  life  in  doing  good  within  the  sphere, 
in  which  he  Uved,  and  to  the  objects,  within  his  reach.  Thus  he 
has  taught  us  irresistibly,  that,  instead  of  consuming  our  time  in 
wishes  to  do  good,  where  we  cannot,  the  true  dictate  of  universal 
good- will  is  to  do  it  w)iere  we  can. 

At  the  same  time,  he  denied  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts. 
No  avaricious,  ambitious,  proud,  or  sensual  desire,  found  a  place 
in  his  mind.  Every  selfish  aim  was  excluded  from  his  heart ;  every 
unworthy  act,  from  his  life.  Omniscience  itself,  looking  into  his 
soul  with  a  perfect  survey,  saw  nothing  but  pure  excellence,  su- 
preme beauty,  and  divine  loveliness:  a  sun  without  a  spot :  a  splen- 
dour, formed  of  mere  diversities  of  light  and  glory. 

The  perfection  of  this  wonderful  example  we  cannot  expect, 
nor  hope,  to  attain :  but  a  character  of  the  same  nature  we  may, 
and,  if  we  would  be  interested  in  the  favour  of  God,  we  must,  ac- 

Siire.  Like  him,  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  absolutely  to  the 
^  orification  of  God.  Like  him,  we  must  willingly,  and  afway  do 
^ood.  Like  him,  we  must  steadily  resist  temptation,  and  overcome 
iniquity. 

Obedience,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  commanding  object  of 
■our  purposes.  The  pleasure,  at  which  we  supremely  aim,  must 
be,  not  the  pleasure  of  sense  ;  but  the  peace,  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding; the  joy  which  no  stranger  meddles  withal;  a  self- 
approving  mind ;  the  consciousness  of  personal  worth ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  virtuous  excellence ;  accompanied,  and  cherished,  by  a 
florious  hope  of  the  final  approbation  of  God,  and  an  eternal  resi- 
ence  in  his  house,  in  the  heavens. 

Sdly.    The  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  how  far  the  character  of 
mankind  is  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 

We  are  often  told  very  flattering  things  concerning  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  man  ;  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  virtues ;  and 
the  high  moral  elevation  to  which  he  has  attained.  The  errors, 
into  which  we  fall  in  forming  this  estimate  of  the  human  character, 
are,  together  with  many  others  respecting  our  own  character,  the 
consequence  of  referring  the  conduct  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow- 
men,  to  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence.  No  man  ever  intends 
to  rise  above  the  standard,  which  he  prescribes  for  himself.  All 
men  expect  to  fall  below  it.  If  the  standard,  then,  be  too  low ; 
their  character  will  be  lower  still.  If  it  be  imperfect ;  their  life 
will  be  more  imperfect.  If  it  be  erroneous ;  their  conduct,  under 
its  influence,  will  err  still  more  extensively.  The  true  aim  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  pointed  at  perfection.     Of  perfection  he 
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will,  indeed,  fall  short ;  but  his  life  will  be  more  excellent,  than  if 
he  aimed  at  any  inferior  mark.  For  this  reason,  probably,  among 
others,  the  Scriptures  have  directed  us  to  make  the  attainment  of 
perfection  our  daily,  as  well  as  ultimate,  aim. 

The  formation  of  a  defective  standard  of  excellence  was  one  of 
the  predominant  errors,  and  mischiefs,  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 
The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  Platonists,  and  Peripatetics^  felt  nim- 
self  to  be  all  that  he  ought  to  be,   because  he  so  grossly  mis- 
conceived of  what  he  ought  to  be.     Proud ;  vain ;  impious  to  the 
Gods;  a  liar;  an  adulterer;  and  6ven  a  Sodomite ;  he  still  boasted 
of  his  morality  and  piety,  just  as  the  Stoic  boasted  of  his  happi- 
ness, while  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  the  colic,  or  the  gout. 
The  reason  plainly  was :  he  believed  all  these  enormities  to  be 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  Wise  man.     Cicero  thought  war^ 
(that  is,  the  butchery  of  mankind,  and  the  devastation  of  human 
happiness)  when  undertaken  for  the  love  of  glory,  and  unstained 
with  peculiar  cruelty,  justifiable.    Why  ?    Because  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  the  love  of  glory  to  he  virtue,  or  the  real  excel- 
lence of  man ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the  means  of  indulg- 
ing, and  gratifying,  this  passion,  must  be,  at  least,  consistent  wiUi 
virtue.     In  the  same  manner,  men  of  all  descriptions,  when  they 
have  formed  to  themselves  a  false  standard  of  excellence,  are  satis- 
fied, if  they  only  embrace  the  errors,  and  commit  the  sins,  which 
that  standard  allows ;  and  will  in  fact  embrace  more  errors,  and 
commit  more  sins. 

He,  who  will  compare  himself  with  the  perfect  standard  of  virtue, 
furnished  by  the  life  of  Christ,  will  see  at  once,  and  without  a 
doubt,  how  far  his  character  falls  below  what  God  has  required. 
The  best  man  living  will,  in  this  case,  cordially  unite  with  Paul  in 
exclaiming,  O  wretched  man,  that  I  am!  Who  shall  deliver  m^from 
the  body  of  this  death?  and,  with  Job,  humbled  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  in  the  kindred  exclamation,  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,     "  How  different,"  will  he 
say,  "is  my  life  from  that  of  the  Redeemer!     How  different  the 
heart,  from  which  it  has  been  derived !     To  me  belongeth  shame 
and  confusion  of  face,  because  I  have  sinned,  and  done  this  great 
wickedness.     But  to  thee,  O  Divine  Saviour  of  men,  be  blessmgy 
and  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.^^ 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  best,  in  the  light  of  this  comparison, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  others  ?  What  of  men,  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  not  only  decent,  but  in  a  good  decree  virtuous,  and 
safe  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  him,  who  neglects  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  family,  or  closet ;  who  attends  in  the  sanctuary,  occasionally 
only,  and  is  inattentive  to  the  worship,  when  present ;  who  neg- 
lects the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed ;  who  justifies  lying,  m 
certain  circumstances;  who  uses  sophistry ;  who  makes  hard  bar- 
gains ;  who  preaches  moral  essays,  effusions  of  genius,  and  meta- 
physical disnuisitions,  instead  of  the  Gospel ;  and  himself,  his 
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sentments,  or  his  flattery,  instead  of  Christ ;  who  w^tes  his  time 
in  light  and  fanciful  reading ;  or  devotes  life  to  amusement,  instead 
of  £ity  ?  All  these,  and  all  other  similar,  persons,  are  contrasts 
to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  not  resemblances.  They  walk  not 
Oi  Chrisl  wcUked.  T%e  same  mind  is  not  in  them  which  was  in 
Christ. 

The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  were  peculiarly  the  virtues  of  the 
Redeemer.  By  this  I  mean,  that  he  exhibited  them  most  frequently, 
urged  them  most  extensively  and  forcibly,  and  described  his  own 
cliAracter  as  being  formed  of  them  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The 
proud,  therefore,  the  vain,  the  insolent,  the  wrathful,  and  the  re- 
vengeful, are  irresistibly  compelled,  when  they  read  his  character, 
to  know  that  they  are  none  of  his. 

IV.  The  example  of  Christ  was  highly  edifying. 
By  this  I  intend,  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  in- 
duce, and  persuade,  mankind  to  follow  him.     On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  can  make  but  a  few  observations. 

The  example  of  Christ  was  singular.  No  other,  corresponding 
with  it,  has  ever  appeared  in  the  present  world.  The  best  of  men 
are  onlv  faint  and  oistant  copies  of  his  excellence.  When  exhibit- 
ed by  him,  it  was  a  novelty ;  and  has,  since,  been  always  new,  as 
well  as  always  delightful.  In  this  view,  it  is  formed  to  engage  at- 
tention, and  command  a  peculiar  regard. 

It  was  the  example  of  an  extraordinary  person  ;  who  taught  won- 
derful wisdom,  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  wrought  wonderful  mir- 
acles. Such  a  person  naturally  compels,  beyond  any  other,  our 
admiration  and  respect ;  an  admiration,  miehtily  enhanced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived ;  the  humble  "education  which  he  received ;  the  lowly  condi- 
tion and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  consorted ;  the  superi- 
ority of  his  precepts  and  life  to  those  of  all  who  went  before  nim ; 
andf  their  total  opposition  to  those  of  his  own  contemporaries. 
All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  a  full  and  affecting  conviction, 
that  his  wisdom  was  self-derived,  and  his  life  the  mere  result  of 
his  own  unrivalled  virtue.  Accordingly,  all  these  facts  astonished 
those,  who  lived  around  him ;  and  have  filled  with  wonder  men  of 
every  succeeding  age. 

The  example  of  Christ  was  an  example  of  benevolence  only.  All 
his  employments  were  directed  to  no  other  earthly  end,  than  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  His  miracles  were  directed  only 
to  such  objects,  as  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  restoring  life  to  the  dead.  His  precepts, 
and  his  life,  terminated  in  illuminating  the  soul,  diminishing  the 
power  of  sin,  invigorating  virtue,  and  securing  the  salvation  of 
men. 

It  was  the  example^  also^  of  a  person  struggling  with  suffering 
and  sorrow^  unceasing  obloquy  and  bitter  persecution.  The  hea- 
then could  say,  '^  The  Gods  themselves  benold  not  a  nobler  spec- 
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tacle,  than  a  good  man,  firmly  enduring  Adversity.''  Christ  was 
supremely  good ;  and  encountered  extreme  Adversity.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  submitted,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
endured,  invest  his  character  with  greatness,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel.  The  fire  of  persecution,  instead  of  consuming  him,  mere- 
ly lent  its  eloomy  lustre,  to  show  the  splendour  of  the  object,  which 
it  surrounaed. 

It  tbas  the  example  of  a  person,  employed  in  accomplishing  the 
greatest  work,  which  was  ever  done,  and  introducing  into  the  uni- 
verse the  most  extensive  good,  which  it  ever  beheld.  There  is  a 
moral  grandeur,  a  divine  sublimity,  in  this  employment  of  Christ, 
at  which  the  mind  gazes  with  wonder,  and  is  lost ;  which  Angek 
behold  with  amazement  and  rapture ;  and  which  eternity  itself  will 
hardly  be  able  to  unfold  to  a  created  understanding. 

It  is  the  example  of  a  person,  devoting  all  his  labours,  and  under- 
going  all  his  sufferings,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  proffering  with 
an  open  hand  the  imm^se  good,  which  he  procured  at  an  immense 
price,  to  stranger's,  sinners,  apostates,  enemies  to  himself  and  chil- 
dren of  perdition.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined  men,  he 
was  born,  lived,  laboured,  suffered  through  life,  and  expired  on 
the  cross.  To  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  be  like  him,  he  shut 
the  prison  of  wo,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven. 

/(  is  an  example,  in  itself  pre-eminently  beautiful  and  lovely.  His 
meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  compassion,  and  universal  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  are  not  less  distinguished,  than  his  greatness 
and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  his  character  in  distant  vision, 
exclaimed,  lie  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  love- 
ly !  David,  in  prophetic  view  of  the  excellence  of  his  life,  exclaim- 
ed, Thou  art  fairer  than  the  Sons  of  men  !  God  the  Father,  be- 
holding him  with  infinite  complacency,  announced  his  character  to 
the  world  with  a  voice  from  heaven.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  lam  well  pleased.  To  these  divine  declarations  all  virtuous 
beings  have  subjoined  their  Amen. 

Finally  ;  it  is  an  example,  in  which  divine  wisdom  and  excellence 
united  with  the  most  perfect  human  mind;  coinciding  with  all  its  de- 
signs, and  guiding  it  to  unmingled  excellence.  To  the  amiableness 
and  beauty  of  the  most  finished  created  virtue,  were  superadded, 
and  united,  the  authority  and  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  oy  which 
that  Mind  was  inhabited.  The  combination,  therefore,  was  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  lovely  with  all  that  is  awful,  exalted,  and 
divine.  What  mind,  that  can  be  persuaded  from  sin,  must  not  this 
Example  persuade  ?  What  mind,  that  can  be  allured  to  holiness, 
must  not  tnis  Example  allure  ? 
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i>KkESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. — ^ttlS  ATONEMfeNT. — ITS  EXISTENCE.- 
THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PERFORMED. ITS  EXTENT. 


SoHAM^  iii.  24—^26.  Bemg  juaifitd  frttty  hf  M^ grace  ihreti^  the  redemplnm ihaiii 
in  Chrxd  Jttut ;  whom  God  hath  tet  forth  to  be  a  propituUiouj  through  fiM  4k 
Hit  bioddf  Yo  deUart  hit  rtghteoutnettfor  the  remittion  of  tint  that  arepattf  through 
the  forbearance  of  Ood;  to  dedare,  I  tdy^  at  (hit  time  hit  righieoutnete  t  Mt 
hemighi  he  put^  and  (he  Auti^ofMmtoMehrbtlkvoth  m  Jetut. 

In  the  fcist  sermon,  I  pft)posec[  to  discourse  on  the  Atantmeni  qf 
-Christ J  ttnder  the  following  heads : 
I'.  THe  Mture  ; 
li.  y^e  J/eeessity}  and, 

III.  Tke  Existence  ^  of  aft  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  The  Manntt,  in  Which  it  was  performed :  ahd, 

V.  Its  Etcferit. 

Tht  \wo  first  xX  these  I  considei^  isuffici^ntlj  m  that  discourse. 
Tfle  three  last  I  piiopose  to  etamine  at  the  present  time;  and  shall 
pKkreed  witbotit  anj  preliminary  remarks  to  show, 

lil.  yjte  Existence  of  an  Atonement  for  5m. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  as  all^our  knowledi 
of  this  subject  is  revealed,  all  proofs  of  the  fact  in  question  must  1 
^Hved  frotn  Revelation.    The  proofs,  which  I  shall  allege,  I  shall 
toftnge  under  the  following  heads : 

I  St;  T%ffse  passages  of  Scripture^  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Pro* 
pitiation  for  sin. 

These  are  the  Text,  1  Johfi  ii.  2,  jaind  1  John  iv.  10.    Of  these, 
tilfe  Text  first  claims  our  consideration.     In  the  text  it  is  declared, 
thM  God  has  set  forth  Christ  to  be  apropitiaiion.    The  word,  here 
tthdered  propitiation,  is  iT^jiov.     This  word  is  used  only  twice  in 
itth  Greelc  Testament ;  viz.  in  the  text,  and  Hebrews  ix.  5.    Its 
pWper  meaning  is  the projoitiatofj/j  ov mercy-seat;  as  it  is  rendered 
6l  tne  latter  passage.    Tne  metcy-seat,  in  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, was  die  place  where  God  manifested  hihiself,  peculiarly,  by 
mt  Sktdiinah,  or  visible  S}rmb6l  of  his  presence ;  heard  the  prayers 
and  accepted  the  offerings,  of  his  people ;  and  dispensed  to  them 
his  mercy,  in  answer  to  uieir  supplications.     The  mercy-seat,  we 
are  taught  in  the  text,  was  a  type,  of  which  Christ,  the  true  iXo^^ov, 
was  the  antitype.     In  him  Goa  hears  our  prayers,  and  dispenses 
Us  own  mercy  to  us.    The  mercy-seat,  the  place  where  God  ex- 
hibited himself  as  thus  propitious  to  maxikind,  was  itself  a  mere 
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ncglectiDg,  or  refusing,  to  pay  in  the  proper  scasp^,  and  n^nneiTi 
demands,  or  £^dmits,  of  an  atonement.  In  every  other  case  wherQ 
s^n  atonement  exists,  it  is  in  the  sapae  manner  a  satisfaction  fqr  an 
injury,  or  fault. 

In  some  cases,  the  party  offending  cannot  atone  for  his  offence;^ 
but  the  atonement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  ipade  vicdriot^sly,  that  iss, 
ky  the  intervention  of  a  third  person  between  the  offender  and  tj^^ 
qff'ended.  Of  this  nature  is  every  case,  in  which  the  offender  owes, 
as  absolutely,  every  duty,  which  he  could  afterwards  perform,  as 
he  owed  that,  the  non-performance  of  which  constituted  his  fault. 
In  this  case,  all  his  future  efforts  are  necessarily  due  for  the  time 
beinff ;  and  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  satisfaction  for  faults, 
which  are  past.  Amends  for  an  injury  can  never  be  made  by  ser- 
vices, which  are  due  to  the  injured  person  on  other  grouncls,  ai^d 
the  refusal  of  whicl^  would  constitute  a  new  injury.  In  other  wor^^, 
they  must  be  services,  rendered  only  on  account  of  the  injury,  al- 
ready received.  He,  therefore,  who  owes  to  another  all  his  ser- 
vices for  himself,  can  never  become  the  means  of  atoning  to  liimfQr 
the  faults  of  another.  In  all  cases  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  ivb' 
stitute  must  be  under  no  personal  obligation  to  render  the  services,, 
which  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  principal^  or  in 
Qther  words  the  offender.  Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  what  is 
due  for  himself ^  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  account  of  another* 
In  every  case  of  personal,  or  vicarious,  atonement,  t^e  gervices  ren- 
4ered  must  be  of  such  value  ;  as  to  become  a  reasonable^  and  full, 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done :  all,  that  justice  can  fairly  demand, 
or  render:  such,  as  will  place  the  person  injured  in  as  good  a  situ- 
ation, as  that,  which  preceded  the  injury.  Where  the  injury  Ifas 
been  great,  therefore,  or  multipUed,  the  services  must  also  be  pro- 
portionally great. 

An  atonementfor  a  crime^  committed  against  a  Government ,  of  any 
kind,  supposes  the  offender,  if  he  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it^  to  he 
pardoned.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  such,  as  to  Ic^ve  the  Govern- 
ment in  as  good  a  state,  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  easily  and  sure- 
ly efficacious  in  its  future  operations,  after  the  offender  is  pardoned, 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  punished  with  exact  justice*. 
In  no  other  manner  can  it  become  a  satisfaction  for  the  injuiy.  If 
all  the  services  of  the  offender,  in  this  case,  were  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, after  his  crime  was  committed ;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  atonement  to  be  made,  unless  by  another  person. 

Sin  is  a  crime,  committed  against  the  Government  of  God.  All 
the  services  of  sinners  are  owed  to  God,  for  the  time  being.  No 
future  services  of  any  sinner,  therefore,  can  be  any  satisfaction  for 
his  past  sins.  If  an  atonement  be  made  in  this  case,  then,  it  must 
be  made  by  a  substitute  ;  and  this  substitute  must  be  abl,e  to  render 
services,  of  sufficient  value  to  repair  the  injury  done.  In  the  per- 
foxmsma^  of  these  services  he  must  leave  the  Divinie  Govenuneni 
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as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  efficacious  in  its  operations,  after  the 
atonement  is  made,  as  it  was  before  the  crime  was  committed. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  here,  that  the  Divine  Government 
cannot  become  less  firm,  or  less  honourable,  than  it  originally  was ; 
because  it  is  supported  in  its  full  strength  by  Infinite  power  and 
wisdom.  To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  Government  of  God 
over  his  moral  creatures  is  a  moral  Government  ,•  that  is,  a  Govern- 
ment of  rules  and  motives  ;  or  of  laws,  rewards,  and  punishments* 
Such  a  Government,  even  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  may  become 
weak  and  inefficacious,  in  the  view  of  its  subjects.  A  law,  which, 
after  it  has  been  violated,  is  not  vindicated  by  punishing  the  viola- 
tor, loses,  of  course,  a  part  of  its  authority.  A  moral  Governor  will 
cease  to  be  regarded  with  veneration,  if,  when  he  is  insulted  by  his 
subjects,  he  clocs  not  inflict  on  them  the  proper  punishment.  A 
Government  o(  mere  power  may  be  upheld  in  its  full  strength  by  the 
exercise  of  power  only.  But  a  moral  Government  cannot  be  thus 
preserved,  unless  the  motives  to  obedience  are  continued,  to  the 
view  of  its  subjects,  in  their  full  force.  An  atonement  for  sin, 
therefore,  that  is,  a  complete  atonement,  must  be  such,  as  to  leave 
these  motives  wholly  unimpaired.  It  must  consist  of  such  services, 
as,  whatever  else  may  be  their  nature,  will,  after  the  sinners  are 
pardoned^  leave  the  Government  of  God  in  no  degree  less  vener- 
able, less  efficacious,  or  less  likely  to  be  punctually  obeyed,  than 
before  the  sins  were  committed.  As  these  sins  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  very  great ;  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  services,  render- 
ed as  a  satisfaction  for  them,  must  be  of  great  value. 

II.  /  shdll  endeavour  to  show  the  Kecessitv  of  an  Atonement. 

In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  su  bject,  and  I  forwarn  my 
hearers  that  it  is  a  part,  of  high  importance  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
to  all  just  views  of  the  Christian  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  to  view  the  slate  of  man,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law. 

The  language  of  this  law,  and  its  only  language,  was.  He  that 
doth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.  This  do^  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Cursed  is  every  one^  that  continucih  not  in  all  things,  written  in  the 
hook  of  the  Lazo,  to  do  them.  This  law  God  published,  as  the  rule, 
by  which  his  own  infinite  w^isdom  and  rectitude  determined  to  go- 
vern the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  a  right  and  just  rule.  Of  course 
also,  it  is  a  rule,  which  the  same  wisdom  and  rectitude  are  pledged 
to  maintain  in  its  full  force.  The  very  reasons,  for  which  itwas  en- 
acted, require  with  their  full  strength,  that  it  should  be  also  main- 
tained, if  it  was  wise  and  right  to  enact  it,  it  was  equally  wise  and 
right  to  maintain  it.  If  to  enact  it  was  the  dictate  of  Infinite  wis- 
dom and  rectitude ;  to  maintain  it  must  equally  be  the  dictate  of  the 
same  attributes. 

if  these  obsen'ations  be  admitted  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
cannot  be  refused  an  admission  ;  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  no 
sinner  can  be  forgiven,  consistently  with  this  law,  or  the  honour  of 
the  Lawgiver,  unless  on  the  ground  of  an  Atonement.    In  the  law 
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he  had  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  iU.  To  pardon  the 
sinner,  without  any  change  from  that  state  of  things,  which  existed 
when  the  law  was  published,  would  be  to  declare,  by  declining  to 
carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution,  that  Infinite  wisaom 
and  rectitude  had  formed  new  views  concerning  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sinner ;  views,  contrary  to  those  with 
which  the  law  was  published.    When  the  law  was  published,  God 
declared,  that  the  sinner  should  die.    Now  he  must  declare,  by 
pardoning  the  sinner,  that  he  should  not  die.  Yet  no  change  in  the 
state  of  tmngs  had  taken  place ;  nor  is  any  supposed  to  have  taken 
place ;  to  occasion  this  change  in  the  divine  conduct.     No  reason 
IS  even  supposed,  why  the  conduct  of  God  should  be  thus  changed. 
The  change  itself  must,  of  course,  be  wanton,  causeless,  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  divine  character.     If  the  law  was  originally  just,  it 
was  now  just.     Justice,  therefore,  required  the  execution  of  its 
penalty  upon  every  transgressor.     In  pardoning  the  transgressor, 
God  would  declare,  that  the  law  was  not  just ;  m  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  declaration,  which  he  made  of  its  justice,  when  he  pub- 
lished it,  as  the  rule,  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  the  world.  If 
the  Law  was  originally  wise  ;  it  must  now  be  wise  to  execute  it. 
But  in  pardoning  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution 
of  the  Law  was  not  consistent  with  wisdom.     If  the  Law  was  ori- 
ginallv  good;  that  is,  formed  by  a  benevolent  mind,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote benevolent  purposes ;  it  wbs  now  equally  good.    But  in  par- 
doning the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence.     The  change, 
therefore,  manifested  in  the  divine  character,  and  conduct,  by  par- 
doning the  sinner,  where  no  change  of  circumstances  existed  to 
justify  it,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  great  and  essential ;  no  less 
than  God's  denying  himself ;  and,  on  the  other,  would  be  cause- 
less, weak,  and  contemptible.     Can  such  a  change  be  attributed, 
even  in  thought,  to  the  immutable  and  perfect  Jehovah  ? 

In  the  Law,  God  had  manifested  an  infinite  love  to  holiness,  and 
an  infinite  hatred  to  sin  ;  or,  if  the  language  should  be  preferred, 
a  supreme  love  to  the  one,  and  a  supreme  hatred  to  the  other. 
But,  to  pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  things^ 
would  be  to  treat  the  sinner  and  the  faithful  subject  exactly  in  me 
same  manner ;  or  to  treat  the  sinner  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he 
had  faithfully  obeyed.  Declarations,  made  by  conduct,  are  alto- 
gether the  most  solemn  and  efficacious  of  all  declarations.  In  this 
conduct,  therefore,  God  would  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declare, 
that  he  regarded  holiness  and  sin  alike ;  because  he  treated  the 
sinner  and  the  saint  alike ;  and  that  neither  of  them  was  an  object 
of  his  serious  regard.  The  view^  of  a  lawgiver  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  whole  of  his  Government,  taken  together ;  and  from 
this  cannot  but  be  distinctly  understood.  If  his  Laws  are  unwise  , 
he  will  be  pronounced  to  l>e  unwise.  If  his  administration  be  un- 
wise ;  he  will  be  considered  as  sustaining  the  same  character.    If 
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eitker  of  them  be  unjust;  he  will  be  pronouaced  to  be  unjust.  If 
they  be  inconsistent ;  inconsistency  will  necessarily  be  attributed 
to  his  character.  How  perfect  a  violation  would  this  conduct  be  of 
the  attributes  of  justice,  wisdonsL^  and  iounutability ! 

At  the  same  time,  all  subjects  of  the  Divine  Government  would 
be  encouraged  to  disobedience  by  these  proofs  of  a  changeable, 
weak,  and  inconsistent  character.    Angels,  we  know,  can  disobey. 
This  is  complete  proof,  that  all  inferior  creatures  are  capable  of 
the  same  disobedience.     Angels  have  disobeyed ;  when,  at  least, 
thev  supposed  the  law  to  mean  exactly  what  it  threatens ;  and 
without  the  least  hope,  founded  on  any  declaration  of  God,  of  any 
possible  exemption  from  the  penalty,  actually  denounced.     Man 
also  disobeyed  in  the  same  circumstances.     Both  also  revolted, 
when  antecedently,  they  had  been  only,  and  perfectly,  holy*     In 
these  facts  we  have  complete  evidence,  that  no  class  of  holy  be- 
ings, is  secure  from  disobedience,  even  under  a  law,  which  gives 
not  a  single  encouragement  to  escape  to  those  who  disobey. 
Should  such  encouragement,  then,  be  holden  out  by  the  actual  for- 
giveness, much  more  oy  the  universal  forgiveness,  of  the  penitent, 
without  an  atonement,  who  might  not  be  expected  to  rebel  ?   Who, 
when  temptation  powerfully  assailed,  and  the  wish  to  sin  was 
strongly  excited,  would  not  feel  assured  of  his  own  future  repent- 
ance, and  his  consequent  safety  from  future  punishment  ? 

Of  such  beings,  as  men  now  are,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
they  themselves  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  might  be  rationally 
expected  under  such  a  dispensation.  This  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

1st.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  completely  opened  the 
door,  for  the  exemption  of  all  penitents  from  the  punishment, 
threatened  by  the  law ;  and  yet,  that  the  number  of  those,  who 
really  repent,  is  ordinarily  very  small,  compared  with  the  number 
of  those,  who  transgress. 

2dly-  That  not  even  one  of  these  becomes  a  penitent,  of  his  own 
accora ;  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  assure  us ;  but  assumes  this 
cfaaiacter,  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 

Sdly-  That,  of  this  number,  few,  very  few,  arc  ever  awakened, 
or  convinced,  by  the  encouragements  and  promises  of  the  Gospel ; 
hilt  almost  all  by  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  The  blessings  of 
iouDortality,  tlie  glories  of  heaven,  arc  usually,  to  say  the  least, 
preached,  with  little  efficacy,  to  an  assembly  of  sinners.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  dull,  inattentive,  and  sleepy,  such  an  as- 
lembly  has  been,  amidst  the  strongest  representations  of  these  Di- 
vine subjects,  combining  the  most  vivid  images  with  a  vigorous 
ityle,  ana  an  impressive  elocution. 

4thly.  That  those  persons,  who  disbelieve  a  future  punishment, 
are  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  of  character,  even  beyond 
0Cher  licentious  nen.  Repeiktance,  and  religioD,.are  certainly  never 
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se^n  tnr  the  tomihon  ^e  dMong  fftfideb,  or  universalists ;  afld  ifb 
ilBVivaf  of  reHgion,  no  tonsidei^ble  prevalence  of  religion,  has,  !b4 
faf  as  I  know,  been  the  consequence  of  {»-eaching  UnUarian  doe*- 
trines. 

All  these  are  direct  proofe,  that  meh,  who  now  sin  bo  extensive- 
ly and  pergeveringly,  woilM,  if  the  denunciations  of  the  Law  We^ 
proved  to  be  false,  by  the  eitfens?on  of  forgiveness  lo  sinners  With*- 
but  an  atonement,  sin  with  a  Ibarcle^  heart,  with  h  bokhe^  hand,  tiid 
throughout  a  more  unifonnly  guilty  life. 

Restraint  is  A  necessary  part  6f  eVery  laW,  and  everv  g&itetty- 
metit !  Hkkerto  thall  thcti  comty  httt  no  further^  being  InvarlaMy 
the  kneriage  of  both.    All  restraint  is  a  hindrance  inf  in^linatktt; 
a  prohibition  of  tixe  indulgence  of  desire.     In  itself,  it  is  alw^i 
regarded  as  an  evil ;  and  ts  really  sufeh,  whenever  it  ^does  not  pre*, 
vent  some  other  evil  t)r  accomplish  sotaie  good*    Aebtmy  in  a  stat^ 
of  innocence,  in  the  end  conside^ed  the  prohibition  of  the  forbid^ 
den  tree  as  an  evil.     We,  with  sinftil  propensities  only,  should  ttti*. 
doubtedly  regard,  and  naturally  do  in  fact  regard,  every  restraint 
in  the  same  manner.    If,  then,  God  were  not  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  upon  us  for  our  transgressions,  but  were  to  f<M> 
give  the  sinner  without  an  atonement,  we  should  undoubtedly  sin, 
not  only  invariably,  but  with  a  boldness,  constancy,  and  extent,  not 
often  seen,  even  in  this  guilty  world. 

If  any  persoh  should  think  this  conclusion  harsh,  and  severe ; 
let  him  remember  how  soon  after  the  apostacy  mankind,  in  the  pos- 
session of  long  life,  and  abundant  enjoyments,  forgot  the  loss  of 
their  immortality ;  and  corrupted  themselves,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  infinitely  benevolent  Aumor  of  their  being  thought  it  necessary 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  one  lamily,  with  the 
besom  of  Destruction.     Let  him  remember  how  little  reformation 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  or  the  terrible 
plagues  of  Egypt*     Let  him  remember,  that  the  Israelites  worship- 
ped a  calf,  at  tne  foot  of  Mount  Sinai;  and  sunk  into  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Canaanites,  as  soon  as  the  generation,  which  destroy- 
ed them,  had  gone  to  the  grave.     Let  him  remember,  that,  ataid 
all  the  judgments,  and  mercies,  which  they  received,  they  aposta- 
tized from  God,  at  the  end  of  every  little  period,  and  were  nnally 
riven  up,  as  hopeless,  to  captivity  and  ruin.     Let  him  remember, 
9\at  their  descendants  crucified  Christ ;  and  that,  after  the  sufler- 
ings  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  those  extreme,  they  arc  still 
unbelieving,  impenitent,  and  harder  than  the  nether  millstone.  Let 
him  remember,  finally,  how  soon  the  Christian  world  itself  degene- 
rated into  idolatry,  impurity,  persecution,  forgetfulness  of  God,  a 
general  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  a  general  dissolution  of 
morals.    With  these  things  in  his  view,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  think  the  conclusion,  wluch  I  have  drawn,  either  unwarrantable, 
or  unkind. 
But  it  may  be  said,  iheX  although  tdl  these  evils  might  indeed  ttiki 
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place^  if  God  should  pardon  sinners  without  repentance  ;  still  the 
fbrgiveruss  of  penitents  involves  no  such  consequence*    To  this  al- 
legation, which  I  believe  to  be  made  by  almost  every  human  heart, 
I  answer, 

1st.  The  threatening  of  the  law  against  transgression  is  absolute. 
The  soul  that  sinncth  shall  die*     In  this  threatening  there  is  no 
mention,  and  plainly  no  admission,  of  repentance,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  escape  to  the  transeressor.     If  an  exception  was  intended 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  penitent ;  why  was  it  not  expressed, 
or  at  least  hinted,  by  the  law  ?    There  is  not,  that  I  know,  a  single 
intimation,  of  this  nature,  in  any  of  the  expressions,  which  it  con- 
tains.   Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  this  exception  is  not  made 
in  the  words  of  the  law  itself  yet  it  is  suiBcicntlv  declared  in  the 
Comments  on  the  law,  given  us  by  Moses  and  the  succeeding 
prophets;  I  answer,  that,  wherever  these  Commentators  speak 
of  repentance,  as  connected  with  our  escape  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  they  speak  of  it,  either  as  connected  with  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  or  not.     If  they  mention  it,  as  connected  with  this  atone- 
ment;   then  the  Objector  will  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  the 
atonement  itself  is  the  foundation  of  the  Penitent's  escape.     If 
they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  connected  with  the  atonement,  then  it 
follows,  that  the  penitent  is  pardoned,  under  the  law,  or  legal  dis- 
pensation*   An  act  of  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace ;  and  no  act  is 
more  eminently  gracious,  or  free.     To  this  grace  the  Gospel  can 
add,  and  does  in  Suet  add,  nothing  material.     Grace,  therefore, 
came,  according  to  this  supposition,  originally  by  Moses,  and  not 
by  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  is  not  the  good  news,  or  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  grace  of  God;  as  it  is  often  styled  by  the  writers  of  it;  be- 
cause the  tidings  which  it  professes  to  bring,  were  long  before 
published  by  the  law. 

Furtlicr ;  it  will  not  be  in  this  case  true,  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  law  shall 
pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled*  Not  only  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  but  the 
whole  penal  sentence,  of  the  law  is,  according  to  this  scheme,  left, 
and  will  for  ever  be  left,  unfulfilled ;  without  any  other  reason  to 
forbid  its  fulfilment,  beside  what  existed,  and  was  known  to  exist, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world. 

adly.  The  absolute  threatening  of  the  law  was  denounced  by  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections*  When  he  denounced  it, 
therefore,  in  this  manner,  that  is,  unconditionally,  he  acted  wisely 
and  justly.  The  denunciation  he  intended  either  to  execute,  or 
not*  If  he  did  not  intend  to  execute  it,  he  acted,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discern,  insincerely ;  because  m  publishing  it  he  declared, 
that  he  would  do  what  he  intended  not  to  do*  If  he  intended  to 
execute  it,  he  will  certainly  execute  it ;  because  no  reason  exists, 
in  the  case  supposed,  to  forbid  the  execution,  which  did  not  exist 
in  his  view,  when  he  published  the  threatening.  It  will  not  be 
dentied,  that  he  foresaw  every  instance  of  repentance,  which  would 
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afterwards  be  exhibited  by  mankind*  As  God  is  immutable ;  it 
must,  at  the  least,  be  conceded,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
change  his  determinations,  in  any  case,  especially  a  case  of  such 
importance,  where  no  reason  whatever  exists  for  the  change,  be- 
siae  those  which  existed  when  the  determination  was  made. 

3dly.  The  repentance  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  an  atonement  for 
his  crime*  Repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin ;  confession  of 
it ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  it ;  reso- 
lutions of  future  obedience ;  and  actual  reformation.  These  things 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the 
sinner;  but  the^  alter  not  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  guilt  which 
he  has  already  mcurred.  For  this  he  is  condemned ;  and  for  this, 
even  according  to  his  own  penitential  views,  he  has  merited  pun- 
ishment* In  what  manner  does  his  present  penitence  affect  this 
fuilt?  Certainly  in  no  such  sense,  as  to  lessen  its  degree,  or 
esert  of  punishment*  In  what  manner,  then,  can  it  prevent  him 
from  being  punished  ?  Plainly  in  none,  except  that,  which  will ' 
make  amends  for  the  evils,  which  he  has  committed;  the  dishon- 
our, which  he  has  done  to  the  law,  and  government,  of  God*  But 
what  is  there,  in  his  repentance,  which  can  make  these  amends  ? 
In  what  manner  will  it  discover,  that  the  character  of  God,  in 
threatening  punishment  to  his  sins,  and  declining,  on  account  of  a 
repentance  originally  foreseen,  to  inflict  that  punishment,  was  the 
same  character ;  or  that  God,  when  he  threatened  the  punishment, 
and  when  he  refused  to  execute  it,  regarded  holiness  and  sin  in 
one  unchangeable  manner  ?  Will  his  sorrow  for  sin  make  it  cease 
to  be  sin  ?  Will  the  confession  of  his  guilt  make  him  cease  to  be 
guilty  ?  Will  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment, which  he  has  deserved,  make  it  cease  to  be  just  ?  VVIII  his 
resolutions  of  amendment,  or  his  actual  reformation,  efiace,  or 
lessen,  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  ?  None  of  these  things  will,  I 
suppose,  be  pretended*  How,  then,  can  the  repentance  of  a  sin- 
ner become  a  proper  ground  for  his  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  ? 
If  he  is  actually  forgiven,  on  this  ground,  it  cannot  but  be  seen, 
and  will  with  truth  be  said,  that  God,  in  the  formation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  law,  has  acted  inconsistently ;  and  that  either 
the  law  was  unjust  and  unreasonable,  or  that  his  failure  to  execute 
it  was  unwise  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  For  this  evil,  which, 
for  au^ht  that  appears,  may  be  great  beyond  any  assignable  limit, 
this  scheme  furnishes,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  remedy* 

But  it  may  be  further  asked,  Would  it  not  he  more  honourable  to 
God^  or  at  least  equally  honourable^  to  forgive  the  penitent^  without 
an  Atonement  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  sufferings  or  punishment^  becomes 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  glory  in  the  Government  of  the 
Universe  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  creature  of 
yesterday  to  employ  himself  in  contriving  a  government  for  the 
Universe ;  or  a  system  of  regulations,  by  which  the  AuUior  of  the 
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UmTOM  mar  cBrect  tds  iisinense  and  eternal  administntion.  Even 
to  mdcntand  that  state  of  things,  which  reallj  exists,  ia,  in  a  few 
kutances  only,  possible  for  us ;  and,  in  almost  all,  utterly  trans' 
cends  the  extent  of  our  faculties.  A  Kttie  child  would  he  very 
absurdly  employed  in  contriving  a  system  of  government  for  a 
kingdoitt,  or  in  fonning  decisions  concerning  the  wisdom  or  folly, 
the  justice  or  injustice,  by  which  it  was  governed.  The  Universe 
H  more  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of  a  man,  than  a  kingdom 
to  those  of  a  child ;  and  the  government  of  God  as  absolutely 
truiKmds  die  comprebension  of  an  Angel,  as  that  of  a  prince 
exce«dB  the  understanding  of  a  child.  An  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions,  therefore,  must  be,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
seen  to  be,  lame,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 
Nothing  more  can  be  expected  on  this  subject  by  a  sober  man, 
tfaan  a  removal,  or  diminotion,  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  doubts , 
nd  erea  this,  perhaps,  nwy  be  attempted  in  vain.  Let  it  be  re- 
'wembered,  however,  that  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon  our 
nqwies  in  the  present  case,  arise,  not  from  any  perceptible  ab> 
•urdity  of  what  we  know,  but  from  the  mere  incxplicableness  of 
Irfaat  we  do  not  know ;  from  the  naturt  of  the  nthjecl,  in  itself  free 
from  all  absurdity,  but  incomtH^hensible  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Whh  these  things  premised,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  direct,  but  par- 
tial, enwer  to  those  inquiries,  the  ft>ilowuig  observations. 

Ist.  Wt  are  pr^udiced  judgtt  of  this  subject.     Our  own  case, 

and  dial  a  case  imiAensely  mteresting  to  us,  is  concerned.     Where 

we  have  interests  depending,  of  very  moderate  importance,  onr 

judgments  usually  are  partial.    Here  they  must  of  course  be  ex- 

,  bremely  partial. 

Sdly.  JVb  government  of  the  Uhiverse  can  become  the  character 
ef  the  Creator,  except  a  moral  government.  A  goi'oiriracnt  of 
'  '  1  be  absolutely  destitute  of  any  moral  excellent 
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present  J  and  always  operative.  We  well  know  by  familiar  experi 
ence,  that  a  little  State  can  be  kept  in  order  by  what  is  common^ 
called  a  very  gentle  administration :  that  is,  the  goyemnpient  may 
consist  of  mild  laws,  holding  out  motives  to  obedience  of  moderate 
efficacy,  and  an  administration  of  those  laws,  presenting  by  its 
gentleness  similar  motives.  Whereas  a  great  empire,  containing 
vast  multitudes  of  people,  can  be  successfully  controlled,  only  by 
what  is  called  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic  government ;  inducing 
obedience  by  more  powerful  motives,  addressed  unceasinglyto 
every  subject,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration,  xhe 
degree,  to  which  these  motives  need  to  be  extended  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  an  uniimit^ 
understanding. 

5thly.  All  motives  to  obedience  are  comprised  in  natural  good  m4 
natural  evil ;  that  is,  in  enjoyment  and  suffering.  As  a  moral  go- 
vernment influences  only  by  motives,  and  only  in  this  way  preserves 
the  peace,  and  insures  the  happiness,  of  those  who  obey ;  it  U 
plain,  that  these  motives,  found  in  enjoyment  and  sufiering,  must  ifi 
such  a  kingdom  as  this,  possess,  if  its  peace  and  happiness  are  to 
be  secured,  very  great  power ;  power,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
end.  How  great  the  suffering,  or  the  enjoyment,  proposed  by  the 
law,  and  produced  by  the  administration,  as  motives  to  obediepce 
and  disobedience,  must  be,  God  only  can  determine. 

6thly.  A  great  part  of  all  the  motives  to  obedience^  in  such  a  Go- 
vemmerU^  is  presented  hy  the  uniformity j  and  exactness j  of  the  ad' 
ministration.  No  State,  in  the  present  world,  is  ever  weU  govern- 
ed ;  is  ever  orderly,  peaceful,  and  happy ;  under  an  administra- 
tion inconsistent  with  itself;  an  administration  at  one  time  rigid,  at 
another  lax ;  at  one  time  severe,  at  another  indulgent.  This  is  pro- 
verbially acknoT^rledgcd.  Such  a  government  of  the  Universe 
would,  not  improbably  within  a  little  time,  throw  its  afiairs  into  con- 
fusion, and  involve  its  inhabitants  in  very  extensive  evil,  if  not  in 
absolute  ruin.  If  the  law  of  God,  then,  were  not  to  be  executed, 
unless  occasionally ;  if  its  penalties  were  not  infficted  on  penitents; 
this  inconsistency  would  be  seen  in  all  its  extent,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  all  its  evil  consequences.  But  this  could  not  be  nonour- 
able  to  God ;  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  useful  to  his  Intelligent  king- 
dom. 

7thly.  The  law  of  God  is  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  insure^ 
if  obeyed,  the  supreme  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  happi" 
ness  of  his  subjects.  Kothing  can  be  so  honourable  to  God,  as  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  an  inmiense  and  an  eternal  kingdom,  composed 
of  subjects,  who  love  him  with  all  tlu  heart,  and  each  other  as  them-' 
selves  }  a  kingdom,  therefore,  of  perfect  order,  harmony,  and  rec- 
titude. JBut  mese  immense  blessings  are  secured,  as  well  as  gen- 
erated, by  this  law.  A  law  of  such  importance  can  neither  be  giv- 
en up,  nor  changed  in  any  manner,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
God. 
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Stilly.  T\e  advert  of  Christ  it  every  where  exfubited,  as  fraught 
mthpeailiar  bltstmgs  to  mankind.  It  was  published  by  the  Angel 
to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  as  an  eveot,  the  news  of  which  were 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.  It  was  sung  by  his  heavenly  compan- 
ions, as  the  foundation,  and  source,  of  glory  to  God  in  Ihe  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men.  But  if  Chnst  did  not 
make  an  atonement  lor  sin,  it  will  be  difficult ;  1  presume  it  will  be 
impossible ;  to  point  out,  or  to  conceive,  in  what  respect  his  advent 
was  of  such  importance,  either  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  good 
of  mankind.    On  this  ground,  he  certainly  was  not  the  means  of 

S\rdon  to  men  *,  because  they  are  pardoned  without  his  interference, 
e  was  not  the  means,  even  of  publishing  this  pardon ,-  for  it  had 
been  pubhshed  long  before,  and  amply,  by  the  Prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  A  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  spirit,  says  David, 
Ihou  mil  not  despise.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  says  Isaiah, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  j  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  tnill  have  mercy  on  him,  atid  to  our  God,  for  he  mill  abundant- 
ly pardon. 

If  Chiist  made  an  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  all  the 
magnificent  expressions  concerning  his  mission,  and  character ;  the 
decmrationb,  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind;  and  thatlAere 
it  Salvation  in  no  other;  are  easily  understood ;  if  not,  1  am  unable 
to  see  how  they  can  be  explained.  Particularly,  I  am  unable  to 
discern  how  God  is  so  solemnly  said  to  be  peculiarly  glorified  by 
the  mission  of  Christ:  for,  according  to  this  scheme,  he  was  sent 
for  no  purpose,  which  bad  not  been  accomplished  before ;  and 
which  mignt  not,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  accomplished 
afterwards,  without  his  appearance  in  the  wwld. 


SERMON  LY. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. — ^HIS  ATONEMENT. 


BoMAJis.  isL  24 — 26,  Being  iuttiAed freely  by  hitgrau  through  thB  redemption thatU 
in  Chritt  Jenu  ;  whom  God  haih  tet  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  fnth  ui 
his  blood,  to  declare  hit  righteousness/or  the  remiuion  of  tint  thai  arepatt,  through 
the  forbearance  of  Ood.;  to  declare,  I  tay,  at  thit  time  hit  righteoutnett  i  thai 
he  might  be  jutt,  and  the  Juttifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jetut. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  as  parts  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ, 

The  Holiness  of  his  character: 

The  Sacrifice^  which  he  offered  for  sin :  and, 

The  Intercession  which  tie  makes  for  sinners. 

7%e^r«/ of  these  subjects  has  been  examined  at  length*  The 
present  discourse  shall  be  occupied  by  the  second. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  Ibins  of  men* 

In  considering  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 

I.   The  Nature; 

IL  Tht  Necessity;  and, 

IIL  The  Existence  ;  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  7%e  Manner  J  in  which  it  was  performed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Nature  of  an  Atonement* 
The  word  Atonement,  in  its  original  sense,  always  denotes  some 
amends,  or  satisfaction,  for  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  or  the  com- 
mission of  some  fault :  a  satisfaction,  with  which,  when  supposed 
to  be  complete,  the  person  injured  ought  reasonably  to  be  content- 
ed, and  to  demand  of  the  offender  nothmg  more  on  account  of  his 
transgression*  This  satisfaction  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  made 
by  the  offender  himself.  Whenever  he  has  owed  some  piece  of 
service,  and  this  was  all  he  has  owed,  he  may,  if  he  have  failed 
to  perform  this  duty,  atone  for  the  &ult  by  a  mture  service,  which 
he  did  not  owe  ;  and  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  he  neglect- 
ed, and  to  the  damage  occasioned  hj  his  neglect*  A  servant, 
who  owes  an  estimated  day's  work  to  ms  master,  every  day,  may, 
if  he  have  neglected  to  work  half  a  day,  atone,  thus,  for  his  fault 
by  such  future  labour,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  his 
neglect,  and  to  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  his  Master.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  atonement  respects  only  the  fault, 
which  has  been  committed.  The  servant  owed  his  master  so  much 
labour.  The  payment  of  so  much  labour  would  be  a  discharge, 
therefore,  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  say,  that  the  debt  in  this 
case  is  atoned.    The  fault,  only,  which  has  been  committed  in 
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td  for  our  tratugrasiom,  ha  was  fmaied  for  our  imquitia;  the 
chaititetnent  of  our  peace  wat  upon  him  /  and  nith  hit  ttripa  we  aro 
healed.  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alt;  for  the 
Irantgrenion  of  my  People  mas  he  stricken.  By  his  htonledge  shall 
my  righteous  Servant Justfi/  many;  When  thou  shall  make  his  tout 
an  offering  for  sin;  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  And  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many.*  These  passages  can  need  no  explanation.  Lan- 
guage cannot  more  clearly,  or  more  strongly,  assert,  that  Chiist 
wa«a  substitute  for  sinners ;  that  he  bore  their  sins,  and  suffered  for 
their  iniquities;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  became  an  Atonement 
for  them. 

Daniel,  in  his  9th  chapter,  recites,  from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel,  the 
following  wcHtls :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  iky  people  ; — . 
to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness 
— and  to  anotnt  the  most  Holy.  In  the  following  verse,  he  further 
informs  us,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  the  Messiah 
should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  published  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Messiah  was  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself; 
that  is,  within  four  years,  after  he  had  been  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  the  same  prediction.  The  effect  of  his  being 
cut  off  was  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity. 

1  CoTrXv.  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
Here  it  is  not  only  asserted,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  but  thia 
feet  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  according  to  the  general  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ  himself,  first 
to  Cleaphas  and  his  companion,  and  next  to  the  eleven ;  Luke  xxir. 
25,  26,  45,  46.     Then  Be  said  unto  ihcm,  O  fools,  and  siom  of 
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At«  anm  body  on  the  tree ;  that  toe,  being  dead  to  siris^  should  live 
unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  1  John  iii.  5, 
He  was  manifested,  to  take  away  our  sins.  Rev.  i.  5,  Unto  him,  that 
loved  us  J  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God, 

In  every  one  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  is  evi- 
dent beyond  all  debate,  that  Qirist  stood  in  the  place  of  mankind ; 
bore  their  sins  ;  and  healed  them  by  the  stripes,  which  he  suffered : 
that  our  iniquities  were  laid  on  him ;  that  he  washed  our  sins  away ; 
became  a  curse  for  us ;  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  made 
reconciliation  for  iniquity  ;  and  was  cut  off,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
mankind.  The  same  (K>ctrine  is  taught  with  equal  precision  in 
many  other  forms  of  expression ;  but,  I  presmne,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

4thly*  I  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  those  passages,  in  which  we 
are  saxd  to  be  forgiven,  or  saved,  for  his  sake,  or  in  his  name. 

Acts  iv«  12,  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.  Acts  xiii.  38,  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and 
brethren^  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  1  John  W.  1 2,  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name^s  sake.  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  But  ye 
are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Eph.  iv.  32,  Even  as  God  for  ChrisVs  sake  hath 
forgiven  you. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  be  forgiven,  washed,  justified,  or 
saved,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  Christ  was,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  substitute  for  us  ;  stood  in  our  place  ;  did  something,  which 
we  had  failed  to  do;  made  amends  for  faults,  which  we  had  com- 
mitted; or  in  other  words,  made  that  atonement  for  sin,  which  Crod 
was  pleased  to  accept.  Of  the  very  same  import  are  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  sin  is  said  to  be  forgiven,  and 
blessings  to 'be  bestowed,  upon  mankind  by  God,  for  his  name's 
sake,  or  for  his  own  sake.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  God,  speaking  of 
his  own  Angel,  says,  beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice  ;  and  prO' 
voke  htm  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  my 
name  is  in  him.  The  Jews,  of  ancient  times,  considered  the  name 
of  God,  mentioned  in  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  being  no  other,  than  one  appellation  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  construed  those  passages,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was 
promised  for  the  sake  of  the  Name  of  God,  in  some,  and  probably 
m  all  instances,  as  intending,  and  really,  though  figuratively,  ex- 
pressing, forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  when  in 
Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  God  says,  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine 
anger;  and  in  the  llth  verse.  For  mine  own  sake  will  I  doit; 
•when  the  Psalmist  says,  Ps.  xxv.  11,  For  thy  Name^s  sake  pardon 
mint  iniauity;  and  Ps.  cix.  21,  Do  thou  for  me,  O  God,  the  Lord^ 
for  thy  J/ame^s  sake  ;  and  Ps.  cxliii.  1 1,  Quicken  me  for  thy  name^f 
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sake^  and  when  the  Church  says,  Ps.  Ixxix.  9|  Help  usj  0  God  of 
our  salvation^  for  the  glory  of  thy  Namt ;  and  deliver  ttf ,  andpwrfti 
away  our  sins  for  thy  JsTame^s  sake :  the  phraseology  is  exacUy 
equivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if  for  the  sake  of  Christ  had  been 
substituted  in  each  of  these  cases*  This,  however,  is  not  mention- 
ed as  being  necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  hand ;  but 
as  evidence,  that  the  same  views  of  it  are  given  us  in  both  Testa- 
ments. 

On  the  same  ground  we  are  required  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to 
God  in  the  Name  of  Christ*  In  John  xvi.  23,  our  Saviour  says. 
Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  namej  he  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name:  askj  and  ye  shall  receive ^  that  your  joy  may  be  full^ 
and  again.  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  :  and  in  John  xiv. 
13,  14,  And  whatsoever  y£  shall  ask  in  my  name^  that  will  I  do ^  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorifed  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name^  1  will  do  it.  See,  also,  John  xv«  16.  St.  Paul  also, 
(Colossians  iii.  1 7)  And  wJiatsoever  ye  do  in  word^  or  deed^  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  him.  The  direction,  given  to  us  to  olOfer  up  our  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  promise,  that  in  this 
case,  and  in  this  only,  we  shall  be  heard,  teaches  us  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  that  our  prayers  are  acceptable  to  God  for  his  sake^  and 
not  our  own^  and  that  in  offering  them  wc  are  to  rely,  wholly,  for 
acceptance,  and  for  blessings  of  every  kind,  on  what  he  has  done, 
and  not  on  what  we  have  ourselves  done.  Of  course,  the  audience 
and  acceptance  which  are  granted,  and  the  blessings  which  are 
given  to  us,  arc  granted,  and  given,  for  the  sake  ot  Christ,  and 
not  for  our  own  sakes*  But  no  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  bless- 
ings should  be  given  to  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  he  has 
interfered  in  some  manner,  or  other,  in  our  behalf,  and  done 
something  for  us,  which  has  made  it  pleasing,  and  proper,  in  the 
si^ht  of  Lrod,  to  give  us  blessings  on  this  account,  which,  other- 
wise, he  would  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  give.  If  God  will 
not  give  us  blessings  on  our  own  account,  it  is  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause we  have  done  something,  which  renders  it  improper  for  him 
thus  to  give  them.  Otherwise,  the  same  benevolence,  which  feeds 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven^  would  certainly  be  ready  to  bless  us. 
We,  therefore,  by  our  sins  have  forfeited  our  title  to  all  blessings, 
and  even  to  the  privilege  of  asking  for  them.  If  God  will  give 
us  blessings  on  account  of  Christ,  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  has 
done  something  for  us,  which  has  removed  this  impropriety,  and 
which  God  accepts  on  our  behalf,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture. 
In  other  words,  he  has  made  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
divine  character  and  government,  that  the  benevolence,  which  we 
had  forfeited,  should  be  renewedly  exercised  towards  us. 

5thly.  I  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Sacrifices^  under  the 
tan  qf  Moses. 
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St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  tabernacle  was  a  riouas  far 
the  time  present.  In  the  service,  performed  in  it,  victims  were 
continually  offered,  under  the  name  of  sin-offerings  ;  and  by  them 
an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins,  and  for  the  souls,  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  this  subject,  the  passages,  which  declare  the  doctrinei 
nerc  specified,  are  found  almost  every  where  in  Exodusj  LeviticuSf 
and  Numbers  ^  and  cannot  need  to  be  repeated,  at  this  time.  But 
we  know,  from  the  same  Apostle,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
blood  of  bulls ^  and  of  goats ^  to  take  away  sin.  i  et  this  blood  is 
said,  in  thirty  or  forty  passages,  to  be  the  means  of  making  an 
atontmentfor  those  who  offered  it.  In  what  manner  was  this  true? 
St.  Paul  himself  has  taught  us  that  it  was  true,  in  the  typical,  or 
figurative,  sense,  only.  All  these  sacrifices,  as  he  has  taught  us 
expressly  in  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  JEfe- 
hrewsj  were  only  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  the  atone- 
ment, professedly  made  by  them,  was  only  a  type  of  the  real 
atonement,  made  by  him.  Particularly,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
sacrifice,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  the  high  priest  made 
an  atonement  for  himself,  his  family,  the  priests,  and  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  was  a  remarkable  and  most  lively  tjrpe  ot 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  this  day,  the  10th  day 
of  the  7th  month,  annually,  two  goats  were  selected  for  an  offering 
to  God.  One  of  these  was  killed,  and  his  blood  sprinkled  upon 
the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the  mercy-scat,  and  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  This  was  called  making  an  atonement  for  the  holy 
place,  and  reconciling  the  holy  place,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  al- 
tar unto  God ;  as  having  been  polluted,  during  the  preccdine  year, 
by  the  imperfect  and  impure  services  of  sinful  beings.  On  the 
head  of  the  living  eoat  the  high  priest  laid  both  his  hands^  and  con" 
fessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and 
sent  him  away  by  a  ft  man  into  the  wilderness.  Of  this  goat  it 
was  said,  that  he  should  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a 
land  not  inhabited.  This  religious  service  cannot,  I  think,  need 
any  explanation. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  7%«  Manner  in  which  the  atonement  was  performed. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiatj  m  my  own  view^  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  atonement,  which  he  made  for  sin. 

Christ  was  perfectly  holy.  No  part  of  his  sufferings,  therefore, 
can  have  been  inflicted,  or  undergone,  for  his  own  sake.  He  was 
always  beloved  of  God  ;  and  whatever  he  thought,  spoke,  or  did, 
was  ever  well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told, 
that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him^  it  was  not  as  a  punishment ; 
for  he  never  merited  punishment ;  not  a  wanton,  causeless  inflic- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  such  an  infliction.  It  was 
only  as  a  substitute  for  mankind,  that  he  was  afilicted  in  any  case, 
or  in  any  degree  •  or  because  he  had  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  ofw 
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Ami.  It  chiuiot,  1  think,  be  imagined,  even  with  decency,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  consistency  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  mani- 
fested elsewhere,  that  the  mere  prospect  of  death,  even  of  a  most 
cruel  ami  bitter  death,  was  so  overwhehning  to  his  mind,  as  to  con- 
vulse his  constitution  in  this  manner,  or  to  force  from  him  such  a 
prayer.  Perhaps  no  person,  under  the  mere  apprehension  of 
oeath,  was  ever  agitated  in  an  equal  degree.  Had  it  not  pteaaed 
Jehovah  to  bruue  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  beeD  anxiously  solicitous  concerning  the  utmost  evils,  which 
he  could  suffer  froih  the  hands  of  men.  He  had  directed  even  his 
disciples,  notwithstanding  their  frailty,  not  to/tar  them,  -who  could 
kilt  the  body,  and  after  that  could  do  no  more,  h  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed, that  his  own  conduct  was  not  exactly  conformed  to  this  precepL 

5thly.  Christ  himself  aj^ears  to  have  decided  this  point,  in  the 
manner'  already  tpecified. 

In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he  said.  My  God,  My  God,  why 
luut  thou  forsaken  me?  As  this  was  his  only  complaint,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  oelieved  to  refer  to  his  principal  suffering.  But  the  evil, 
here  complained  of,  is  being  forsaken  by  God.  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  God  hid  his  face  from  him;  that  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
leiihdren  from  him,  wholly,  those  manifestations  of  supreme  compla- 
cency in  hit  character  and  conduct,  which  he  had  alaays  before  made. 
As  this  was  in  itself  a  most  distressing  testimony  of  the  divine 
anger  against  sin ;  bo  it  is  naturally  imagined,  and,  I  think,  when 
we  are  informed  that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  brttist  him,  directly 
declared,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  manifestation  was  acc<xn- 
panied  by  other  disclosures  of  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and 
against  him,  as  the  Substitute  for  sinners. 

The  views,  and  feelings,  of  one  mind  towards  another  can  mo- 
duce  the  highest  sense  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capable.  The 
esteem,  and  love,  of  Intelligent  beings  are,  when  united,  the  most 
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and  contempt  of  God  towards  sin  and  sinners,  and  of  course  towards 
a  Substitute  for  sinners,  as  would  not  only  fill  its  capacity  of  suf- 
fering, but  probably  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  In  this  manner, 
I  apprehend,  the  chief  distresses  of  Christ  were  produced.  In  this 
manner,  principally,  was  that  testimony  of  God  against  disobe- 
dience, exhibited  to  the  Redeemer,  and  ultimately  to  the  Universe, 
which  so  solemnly  supported  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and 
so  illustriously  honoured  the  divine  government,  as  to  prevent  the 
pardon  of  sinners  from  being  regarded  by  Intellieent  creatures,  as 
the  mere  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  changeable  disposition  in  the 
infinite  Ruler. 

6thly.  The  active  obedience  of  Christ  was,  in  my  apprehension^ 
essentially  concerned  in  his  Atonement. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  under  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  If  Christ  had  not  obeyed  the  Law  perfectly ,  he  could  nof 
have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind  at  all. 

It  was  as  a  lamb  without  blemish^  and  without  spotj  that  he  be- 
came a  proper,  acceptable  oJOfering ;  and  in  this  character  only. 
Had  he  been  stained  with  iniquity,  his  sufferings  would  have  been, 
and  would  have  been  regarded,  as  the  mere  punishment  of  his  own 
sins ;  and  not  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others.  Had  he  been 
of  a  neutral  character,  his  sufferings  would  have  been  of  no  appa- 
rent value.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  been  considered  as 
strange,  inexplicable,  and  resembling  those  accidents,  which  beine 
unconnected  with  any  thing  preceding  or  succeeding,  are  fittea 
only  to  excite  a  momentary  attention,  and  wonder.  The  excels 
lency  of  Christ  gave  all  the  real  value,  and  efficacy,  to  his  sufferings. 
But  can  it  be  said,  that  that,  which  gave  all  the  real  value  to  his 
sufferings,  constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement,  which  he  made  by 
them  ?  The  atonement  of  Christ  certainly  did  not  consist  in  mere 
suffering;  but  in  such  sufferings  of  such  a  person.  But  Christ 
could  not  have  been  such  a  person  without  his  active  obedience  j 
nor  could  his  sufferings  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  such  a  person.  If  he  had  not  suffered,  he  could  not  have 
atoned  for  sin  at  all.  If  he  had  not  obeyed,  his  sufferings  would 
have  been  of  no  value. 

2dly.  //  was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  atonement  of 
Christy  that  he  should  magnify  the  Law  and  make  it  honourable. 

This  I  consider  as  having  been  done  by  his  obedience  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  by  his  sufferings.  The  former  was  as 
truly  indispensable,  as  the  latter ;  and  was  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter.  In  the  predictions  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
and  the  declarations  of  the  New,  similar  stress  is  laid  on  both  these 

Sreat  articles.  I  have  expressed  my  views  of  this  subject  in  a  late 
iscourse ;  I  will  not  repeat  them  here ;  but  will  only  add,  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ  as  truly  honoured  the  preceptive  part  of  the 
law,  as  his  sufferings,  the  penal.  The  doctrine,  which  has  been 
taught  by  some  wise  and  good  men,  that,  if  the  Law  is  not  discerned 
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by  iteelf  to  be  holy ^  just ^  andgood^  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
Biake  it  appear  so ;  but  only  show,  that  it  was  a  law,  which  he  was 
80  desirous  to  support  as  to  be  willing  to  obey  it ;  is,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  contrary  to  my  own  conviction.     The  character  of  Christy 
as  excellent f  is  certainly  capable  of  being  seen,  and  realized,  inde- 
pendently of  the  divine  law.     Christ,  as  all  those  with  whom  I  am 
now  contending,  will  acknowledge,  is  a  Divine  person.     Surely  we 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  only 
means  of  proving  the  excellency  of  his  character.     Independently 
of  this,  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  Mind  is  possessed  of 
infinite  excellence ;  and  of  course  cannot  but  discern,  that  a  law, 
which  this  excellence  is  disposed  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  promulgate, 
must  be  of  the  most  glorious  kind  possible.     The  mere  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  consists  in  declarations  only.     But  who  docs  not 
know,  that  actions  carry  with  them  an  evidence,  far  more  convinc- 
ing, and  especially  far  more  impressive,  than  any  declarations 
wnatever  ?    At  the  same  time,  the  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Son 
of  God  lends  the  same  lustre  to  his  obedience,  as  to  his  sufferings ; 
and  renders  the  former  of  the  same  influence  in  recommending  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  which  the  latter  possess  in  vindicating  its  pen- 
alty.    Besides,  the  same  objection  may  be  made  against  the  proof, 
derived  firom  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law 
is  just.     For  it  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  alleged,  that  if  the 
penalty  of  the  law  does  not  appear  just  in  itself,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  can  never  make  it  appear  so :  since  they  prove  no  more, 
than  that  Christ  was  so  desirous  to  support  the  Jaw,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling, for  this  end,  to  undergo  such  sufferings.     Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  involved  self-denial ^  and  that  thus 
they  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  law,  because  self- 
denial  is  the  strongest  proof  of  sincerity :  I  answer,  that  his  con- 
sent to  become  a  subject,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  obedience  involv- 
ed self-denial  also ;  less,  apparently  at  least,  in  degree ;  but  the 
same  in  kind.     Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
a  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  against  sin,  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  penalty  denounced  against  it:  I  answer;  So  is  his  obe- 
dience equally  a  testimony  of  God^s  complacency  in  the  precepts  oj 
the  Law  J  and  the  righteousness  of  requiring  his  intelligent  creatures 
to  obey  them*     Should  it  be  said  that  his  sufferings  were  inflictions 
from  the  hand  of  God:  I  answer,  that  his  obedience  was  required 
by  God,  and  was,  therefore,  equally  a  testimony  of  his  pleasure. 
Finally  ;  should  it  be  said,  that  Christ's  obedience  was  voluntary  ; 
I  answer,  that  his  sufferings  were  equally  voluntary:  otherwise, 
they  would  never  have  existed ;  or,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  ex- 
bted,  would  have  had  no  efficacy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  attempts  made  to  discriminate  between  these 
parts  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  exact  propor- 
tion of  influence  in  tlie  economy  ofredemption,  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  very  partially  successful. 
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V.  I  shall  now ^  ina  feu)  words ^  consider  the  extent  of  Chris t'^s 
Atonement. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  The  Atonement  of  Christ  was  complete. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  it  was  such,  as  to  vindicate  the  law,  govern- 
ment, and  character,  of  God.  This  we  know,  because  Christ  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  his  work  was  finished ;  because  it  was 
appointed,  and  accepted,  of  God ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  many 
testimonies  of  his  approbation,  given  to  Christ ;  and  because  the 
Spirit  of  grace  descended  in  a  glorious  manner,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  to  carry  the  design  of  it  into  execution. 

2dly.  7%c  degree  of  suffering ,  which  Christ  underwent  in  making 
this  atonement^  was  far  inferior  to  that^  which  will  he  experienced  by 
an  individual  sufferer  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it  cannot,  that  Christ  suffered 
in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be  believed,  that  any  created 
nature  could,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  suffer  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress,  extended  through  eternity, 

3dly.     The  Atonement  of  Christ  was  still  of  infinite  value. 

The  Atonement  of  Christ,  great  as  his  distresses  were,  did  not 
derive  its  value  principally  from  the  degree  in  which  he  experienc- 
ed them ;  but  from  the  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  of  his 
character.  Although  the  Divine  nature  is  necessarily  unsuffering ; 
yet,  in  this  case,  it  exactly  coincided  in  its  dictates  with  all  the 
conduct  of  the  created  mind  of  Christ ;  and  lent  to  that  conduct 
its  own  infinite  weight  and  worth. 

4thly.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  sufficient  in  its  extent  to  open 
the  door  for  the  pardon  of  all  human  sinners. 

This  doctrine  is  so  often  and  so  plainly  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  doubt  concerning  it,  entertained 
by  any  man.  Who  gave  himself  says  St.  Paul^  a  ransom  for  allj 
to  be  testified  in  due  time :  and  again,  ffho  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  them  that  believe.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sinsf 
says  St.  John,  and  not  for  ours  only^  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.     It  is  needless  any  farther  to  multiply  passages  to  this  effect. 

When  this  discourse  was  first  written,  disputes  concerning  the 
Extent  W  the  Atonement  had  not  openly  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  ques* 
tion  with  any  particularity.  The  length  of  the  present  discourse 
forbids  me  to  awell  upon  the  subject  now.  Yet  I  will  very  brief- 
ly suggest  two  or  three  arguments  for  the  consideration  of  my 
audience. 

1st.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  In  making  such  amends 
for  the  disobedience  of  man  as  should  place  the  law,  government, 
and  character  of  God  in  suchah'ght,  that  he  could  iTorgive  sinners, 
of  the  human  race,  without  any  inconsistency ;  then  these  Amends, 
or  tlus  Atonement,  were  all  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ren- 
der such  forgiveness  proper,  or  consistent  with  the  law  and  charao- 
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ter  of  God,  in  a  sinele  Instance.  The  forgiveness  of  one  sinner, 
without  these  Amends,  would  be  just  as  much  a  contradiction  to 
the  declarations  of  the  law,  as  the  forgiveness  of  a  million.  If, 
then,  the  Amends,  actually  made,  were  such,  that  God  could  con- 
sistently forgive  one  sinner ;  he  might  with  equal  consistency,  and 
propriety,  forgive  any  number,  unless  prevented  by  some  other 
reason.  The  Atonement,  in  other  words,  which  was  necessary  for 
a  world,  was  equally  necessary,  and  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
degree,  for  an  individual  sinner. 

2dly.  The  Atonement  was  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  Redeemer  rendered  infinitely  meritorious.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  an  infinitely  meritorious  atonement  is  sufiicient  for  all 
the  apostate  children  oi  Adam. 

3dly.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  suffering  what 
those,  for  whose  sins  he  atoned,  deserve  to  suffer ;  his  mediation  did 
not  lessen  the  evils  of  the  apostacy .  All  the  difference,  which  it  made 
in  the  state  of  things,  was,  that  he  suffered  in  the  stead  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  and  suffered  the  same  miseries,  which 
they  were  condemned  to  suffer.  In  other  words,  an  innocent  being 
suffered  the  very  misery,  which  the  guilty  should  have  suffered. 
Of  course  there  is  in  the  divine  Kingdom  just  as  much  misery,  with 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  as  there  would  have  been  without  it ;  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  this  wonderful  work,  but  the  transfer  of  this 
misery  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

4thiy.  If  Christ  has  not  made  a  sufiicient  Atonement  for  others 
beside  the  Elect;  then  hin  Salvation  is  not  offered  to  them  at  all ; 
and  they  are  not  guilty  for  not  receiving  it.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel ;  which  every  where  exhibits  sinners 
as  greatly  guilty  for  rejecting  Christ.  Yet  if  Christ  be  not  offered 
to  them;  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  rejecting  him. 

5thly.  The  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  published  by  Christ,  is  said  to 
be  good  tidings  unto  all  people.  But,  if  there  be  no  Atonement 
made  for  the  sms  of  all  people ;  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  good 
news  to  them,  is  not  addressed  to  them  all. 

6thly.  Ministers  are  required  to  preach  Faith,  as  well  as  Repent- 
ance, to  all  sinners  as  their  duty.  But  if  no  Atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  sins,  they  cannot  telieve :  for  to  them  Christ  is  in  no 
sense  a  Saviour;  and  therefore,  not  even  a  possible  object  of  their 
faith. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  then,  are  not  all  men  pardoned  ?  I  an- 
swer; because  all  mankmd  do  not  evangelically  believe  in  this 
''Atonement,  and  its  Author.  No  man  is  paruoned  merely  because  ot 
the  Atonement  made  by  Christ;  but  because  of  his  own  acceptance, 
also,  of  that  atonement,  by  faith.  The  way  is  open,  and  equally 
open,  to  all ;  although  all  may  not  be  equally  inclined  to  walk  in  it* 

The  proffers  of  pardon  on  the  very  same  conditions  are  made, 
with  equal  sincerity  and  kindness,  to  every  man.  He  who  does 
not  accept  tliem,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  remember,  that  nothing  staqds 
in  bi9  way,  but  his  own  impenitence  and  imbelief. 
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THE   PRIESTHOOD  OP   CHRIST. HIS   ATONEMENT. OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERED. APPLICATION. 


Romans  iii.  24 — 26.  Being  jutlijied  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemptumtkatit 
in  Chritt  Jenu  ;  whom  God  htUh  tet  forth  to  he  a  propittalion^  through  fixUh  im 
his  blood  J  to  dulare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  tlial  arepastf  lArougift 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare^  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righttousncu :  thai 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  Justijier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus, 

« 

Having  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended,  concern- 
ing the  atonement  of  Christ,  ^s  proofs  of  its  existtnce^and  explana' 
iions  of  its  nature^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  Objections 
to  this  doctrine  /  and  to  suggest  several  practical  Remarks j  to  which 
it  naturally  gives  birth. 

Among  the  Objections,  alleged,  against  this  doctrine,  I  select 
the  following,  as  particularly  deserving  attention. 

1st.  It  is  objected,  that  a  Vicarious^tonement  for  sin  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  reason* 

"  The  sin,  it  is  observed,  is  ours ;  and  cannot  belong  to  another. 
Whatever  atonement  is  to  be  made  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  by 
us  :  particularly  such  an  atonement,  as  is  here  insisted  on ;  viz.  such 
an  one,  as  is  to  be  made  by  suffering.  The  sufferings,  which  are 
necessary  to  expiate  our  guilt,  are  due  from  the  sinner  only ;  and 
cannot  be  justly  inflicted  on  any  other  petson." 

1  cheerfully  agree  with  the  objector,  that  the  sinner  cannot  claim 
such  an  interference  on  his  behalf,  as  is  made  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Strict  justice  demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only ; 
and  can,  in  no  wise,  require  the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead* 
But  I  still  deny  the  consequence,  which  the  objector  derives  firom 
these  premises. 

No  person,  who  has  observed  the  affairs  of  the  present  world 
with  attention,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  vicarious  interference,  to  a 
great  extent,  producing  in  great  numbers  both  good  and  evil  con- 
sequences, is  a  p/omincnt  feature  of  the  providential  system,  by 
which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  regulated.  Children  thus  be- 
come rich,  well  educated,  intelligent,  religious,  and  everlastingly 
happy,  by  the  agency  of  their  parents  :  while  other  children  owe, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same  agency  the  contrary  evils  of  pover- 
ty, ignorance,  vice,  and  final  ruin.  Friends  by  their  interference 
become  the  means  of  wealth,  reputation,  advancement,  holiness, 
and  everlasting  life,  to  their  frienas ;  and  rescue  them  fi'om  pover- 
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ty,  bondage,  disgrace,  profligacy,  and  perdition.  Enemies  accom- 
plish all  the  contrary  evils  for  their  enemies ;  and  by  temptation, 
Slander,  fraud,  and  treachery,  effectuate^  for  those,  whom  they  hate, 
every  kind  of  destruction.  A  great  pari  of  the  business  of  human 
life,  both  public  and  private,  is  in  the  strict  sense  vicarious :  the 
benefits,  or  the  injuries,  rarely  terminating  in  the  personal  good  of 
the  agent  only,  but  almost  of  course  extending  to  others.  The 
agency  of  Washington  has  beneficially  affected  every  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States.  That  of  Moses  extended  blessings  to  the  Zr- 
raelitish  nation  through  fifteen  hundred  years.  That  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  has  spread  holiness  through  the  Christian 
world  for  seventeen  centuries ;  and  added  many  millions  to  the 

feneral  assembly  of  the  first-born.  Nay,  this  very  agency  will 
ereafter  become  the  means  of  converting  the  whole  human  race 
to  Christianity ;  people  heaven  with  a  great  multitude^  which  no 
man  can  nianber,  of  all  nations^  kindreds,  and  tongues  ^  and  diffuse 
glory,  honour,  and  immortal  life,  throughout  never  ending  ages. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  vicarious  agency  is  so 
far  from  being  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itself,  as  in  one  form  and 
another  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  and  to  have  a  very  extensive,  and  very  efficacious,  influence 
on  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  mankind.  The  whole  analogy 
of  human  affairs  in  the  present  world  furnish  us,  therefore,  witn 
every  reason  to  expect,  that  vicarious  agency  would  be  adopted, 
more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  the  pro^ential  system. 

What  the  slate  of  the  world  thus  naturally  teaches  us  to  look 
for.  Revelation  countenances  in  the  strongest  manner.  A  single 
instance  will  be  suflicient  to  place  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light. 
Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  perfectly 
well  knows,  that  they  require  of  all  men  intercession  for  their  fel- 
low-men ;  and  that  to  this  intercession  blessings  are  both  promised, 
and  declared  to  be  given.  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  says  St.  James, 
lei  him  call  for  the  Elders  of,  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him — and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up  ;  and,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
kim.  If  restoration  from  disease,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
blessings  of  the  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual  magnitude ;  are 
promised,  and  given,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  others; 
our  minds  can  set  no  limits  to  the  propriety,  or  the  efficacy,  of  vi- 
carious interference,  exhibited  in  other  forms. 

In  the  present  case,  (the  case  objected  to)  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting vicarious  interference  is  complete.  Mankind  were  all  sin- 
ners ;  were  all  condemned  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God ;  and 
were  all,  therefore,  destined  to  final  ruin.  In  themselves  there  was 
no  power  to  expiate  their  sins,  or  to  prevent  their  destruction. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  their  number  was  incalculable,  and 
that  each  of  them  was  immortal,  the  case  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  great,  and  interesting,  beyond  any  finite  comprehension* 
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Both  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  its  desperate  na* 
ture,  demanded  of  a  benevolent  being  every  effort  capable  of  be^ 
ing  demanded.  Whatever  could  with  propriety  be  done  was  plain* 
ly,  and  loudly,  called  for  by  circumstances  so  deplorable;  a 
wretchedness  so  vast;  a  doom  extending  to  a  collection  of  intelli* 
gent  creatures  so  plainly  incomprehensible.  But  vicarious  efforts 
could  here  be  made,  and  made  with  propriety,  and  success.  The 
law  and  government,  here  dishonoured,  could,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  could,  be  supported  in  their  full  strength  and 
efficacv ;  the  sin  could  be  expiated ;  the  sinners  restored  to  holi- 
ness, the  favour  of  God,  and  immortal  life ;  and  the  character  of 
Grod  appear,  not  only  with  the  same,  but  increased,  glory.  Thoi 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  things,  a 
vicarious  interference  is  so  far  from  being  in  the  present  instance 
improbable,  or  improper,  that  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  onr 
belief  by  the  very  best  presumptive  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  the  punishment  of  an  innocent  perttm^ 
iuch  as  Christ  wasj  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  dictates  of  justice. 

To  punish  an  innocent  person  for  a  fault,  not  his  own,  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  unjust.  Nor  will  an  inquiry  now  be  instituted  con- 
cerniog  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
require,  in  any  possible  case,  a  being  perfectly  holy  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  other  beines  of  a  different  character,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  from  greater  sufferings.  Neither  of  these  will  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time.  The  objection  may  be  completely  answered 
in  another  manner.    For, 

1  St.  That  Christ  actually  suffered^  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  holy^ 
the  objector  cannot  deny.  He,  therefore,  suffered  ior  himself,  or 
for  mankind.  If  he  suffered  for  mankind,  the  existence  of  an 
atonement  is  admitted.  If  he  suffered  for  himself;  then  the  ob- 
jector must  admit,  that  he  was  punished,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly 
holy ;  and,  of  course,  that  God  can  inflict  suffering,  not  only  on 
holy  beings,  but  for  their  own  sake  ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  retri- 
bute punishment  to  obedience.  I  leave  the  Objector  to  choose 
which  part  of  this  alternative  he  pleases. 

2dly.  Christ  was  not  required  to  suffer.  This  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages,  and  in  many  forms, 
too  well  known  to  be  specified  here.  Christ  voluntarily  assumed 
the  office  of  a  Redeemer^  voluntarily  became  a  substitute  for  man; 
and  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.  It  is 
true,  that  in  all  this  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his  Father ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  every  part  of  this 
course  of  obedience.  When  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  he  took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant^  and  laid  down  his  own  life,  when  none  comd 
take  it  out  of  his  hand.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  requiring  a  being,  perfecdy  holy,  to  fulfil  his  own 
engagements,  and  to  do  what  be  has  covenanted  to  do ;  although 
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by  this  covenant  he  has  engaged  to  yield  himself  to  personal  suf- 
fering. To  consent  to  sufl'er  may  be  on  his  part  right,  when  by 
his  suffering  he  can  redeem  others  from  greater  suffering,  or  ac« 
complish  in  any  way  what  will,  on  the  whole,  be  superior  good. 
On  the  part  of  God  also,  it  may,  and,  if  nothing  extraneous  pre- 
vent, must,  be  right  to  accept  of  his  sufferings  in  such  a  case,  if 
voluntarily  proffered.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  destitute  of 
weight. 

3dly.  It  is  further  objected,  thatj  if  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of 
mankind,  God  is  obliged  by  justice  to  bestow  on  them  Salvation. 

This  objection  is  derived  from  misapprehensions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  atonement.    The  Scriptures  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 

1'ect  very  frequently,  as  well  as  very  naturally,  speak  in  figurative 
anguage.  rarticularly,  they  exliibit  us  as  bought  with  a  price  ; 
as  purchased;  as  redeemed;  that  is,  literally  understood,  as 
bought  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  condemnation  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  as  ransomed  by  the  Xwjov,  or  price  of  redemption.  This 
language,  derived  from  that  fact  in  human  affairs,  which,  among 
the  customary  actions  of  men,  approaches  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  seems  unwarily  to  have  been  considered 
as  describing  literally  this  atonement.  But  this  mode  of  consider- 
ing it  is  plainly  erroneous.  We  are  not,  in  the  literal  sense,  bought j 
or  purchased,  at  all.  Nor  has  Christ,  in  the  literal  sense,  paid  any 
price,  to  purchase  mankind  from  slavery  and  death. 

The  error,  into  which  the  objector  has  fallen,  has,  I  acknowl- 
edge, been  countenanced  by  many  Christians,  who  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  These  have  supposed  the  satisfaction 
for  sin,  made  by  the  Redeemer,  essentially  to  resemble  the  satis- 
fection,  made  for  a  debtor  by  paying  the  debt,  which  he  owed.  In 
this  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  creditor  accept  the  payment 
finom  a  third  person,  he  is  bound  in  justice  to  release  the  debtor. 
As  the  two  cases  have  been  supposed  to  be  similar,  it  has  been 
concluded,  that,  since  Clmst  has  made  such  a  satisfaction  for  sin- 
ners, God  is  in  justice  also  bound  to  release  them. 

This,  however,  is  an  unfounded  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  substantial  resemblance  between  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  for  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  satisfaction,  render- 
ed to  distributive  justice  for  a  criminal.  The  debtor  owes  money ; 
and  this  is  all  he  owes.  If,  then,  all  the  money,  which  he  owes,  is 
paid,  and  accepted  ;  justice  is  completely  satisfied,  and  the  creditor 
can  demand  nothing  more.  To  demand  more,  either  from  the 
debtor,  or  from  any  other  person,  would  be  plainly  unjust.  When, 
therefore,  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  third  person,  the  debtor  is  discharg- 
ed by  justice  merely.  But,  when  a  criminal  has  failed  of  doing  his 
duty,  as  a  subject  to  lawful  government,  and  violated  laws,  which 
he  was  bound  to  obey ;  he  has  committed  a  fault,  for  which  he  has 
merited  punishment.  In  this  case,  justice,  not  in  the  commutative, 
but  the  distributive^  sense  ;  the  only  sense,  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
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cerncd  with  this  subject ;  demands,  not  the  future  obedience,  nor 
an  equivalent  for  the  omitted  obedience,  but  mere\y  the  puDish** 
ment,  of  the  offender.     The  only  reparation  for  the  wrong,  which 
he  has  done,  required  by  strict  justice,  is  this  punishment:  a  repa- 
ration necessarily  and  always  required.   There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  an  atonement,  such  as  was  described  in  the  first  of  these 
discourses,  may  be  accepted :  An  atonement,  by  which  the  honour 
and  eflBcacy  of  the  government  may  be  preserved,  and  yet  the 
offender  pardoned.    In  such  a  case,  however,  the  personal  cha^ 
acter  of  the  offender  is  unaltered.     Before  the  atonement  was 
made,  he  was  a  criminal.     After  the  atonement  is  made,  he  is  not 
less  a  criminal.     As  a  criminal,  he  before  merited  punishment.   As 
a  criminal,  he  no  less  merits  it  now.     The  turpitude  of  his  charac- 
ter remains  the  same;   and,  while  it  remains,  he  cannot  fail  to 
deserve  exactly  the  same  punishment.     After  the  atonement  is 
made,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  therefore,  any  more  than  before, 
that  he  does  not  deserve  punishment.     But  if  the  atonement  be 
accepted,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  government,  and  the  public  good,  he  may  be  pardoned. 
This  act  of  grace  is  all  that  he  can  hope  for ;  and  this  he  cannot 
claim,  on  account  of  any  thing  in  himself,  or  any  thing  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  but  only  mayAope,  from  the  mere  grace,  or  free-gift, 
of  the  ruler.     Before  the  atonement  was  made,  the  ruler,  however 
benevolently  inclined,  could  not  pardon  him,  consistently  with  his 
own  character,  the  honour  of  his  government,  or  the  pubUp  good* 
After  it  is  made,  he  can  pardon  him,  in  consistency  with  them  all; 
and  if  the  offender  discover  a  penitent  and  becoming  disposition, 
undoubtedly  will,  if  he  be  a  benevolent  ruler. 

From  these  observations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  no  sense  makes  it  necessary,  that  God  should  accept  the 
sinner,  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  only  renders  his  forgiveness 
not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character.  Before  the  atonement, 
he  could  not  have  been  forgiven :  after  the  atonement,  this  im- 
possibility ceases.  The  sinner  can  now  be  forgiven,  notwithstand- 
ing the  turpitude  of  his  character,  and  the  greatness  of  his  offences* 
But  forgiveness  is  an  act  of  grace  only ;  and  to  the  same  grace 
must  the  penitent  be  indebted  for  all  the  future  blessings  connected 
with  forgiveness. 

1  have  now  considered  all  the  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  which  I  consider  as  claiming  an  answer;  and  shall 
therefore  proceed,  as  I*  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discourse,  to  make  some  practical  remarks,  arising  from  the  pre- 
ceding observations  on  this  important  subject. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1st.  That  those,  who  trust  in  the  expiation  of  Christ j  ToiU  certoiMjy 
inherit  the  favour  ofGoJL 
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In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  pr(>pitiation 
Jbr  sifij  throt4gh  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteousness; 
thai  he  mau  be  jv3t^  when  justifying  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus* 
The  End,  tor  which  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  is,  that 
God,  consistently  with  justice,  may  justify  those  who  believe  in 
CShrist.    The  peculiar  and  essential  nature  of  the  faith  of  such,  as 
believe  in  Jesus,  is  in  one  important  particular  exactly  defined, 
also,  in  the  text,  when  it  is  styled  faith  in  his  blood :  the  faith, 
through  which  alone  he  is  exhibited  in  the  text  as  becoming  a 
propitiation  to  men.     This  faith,  or  as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it,  trust f  or  confidence;  (for  such  I  hope  hereafter  to  show 
it  to  be)  is  not,  indeed,  nor  is  it  here  asserted  to  be,  faith  in  the 
atonement  only ;  but  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement  pre-eminently. 
We  are  required  to  believe  in  the  whole  character,  and  in  all  the 
offices,  of  Christ ;  but  we  are  required,  peculiarly,  to  believe  in 
him,  as  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.     Every  one,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  faith,  the  real,  and  only  means  by  which  we 
become  interested  in  this  propitiation,  is  amply  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  entitled  to  justification. 

That  every  such  believer  will  certainly  inherit  the  favour  of 
God  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.     While  he  was  yet  a  sinner, 
condemned  and  ruined,  God,  moved  by  his  infinite  benevolence, 
sent  into  this  world  his  beloved  Son,  to  become  incarnate ;  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  his  law,  and  a  substitute  for  mankind ;  to  lead 
a  life  of  humiliation ;  and  to  die  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross ; 
vthat  he  might  redeem  such  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the  law;  from 
a  guilty  character,  and  the  endless  miseries  of  devouring  fire.  The 
condition,  proposed  by  himself,  on  which  we  become  entitled  Xo 
the  blessings  of  this  redemption,  arc  all  summed  up  in  this  single 
phrase :  Faith  in  Christy  and  pre-eminently  in  his  atonement.     This 
condition  the  believer  has  performed ;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
these  blessings.     His  title  is  secured  to  him  by  the  covenant  of 
Redemption,  by  the  immutable  promise  of  God  to  him,  by  the  glo- 
ry and  excellency  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  by  that  amazing  and 
immense  purpose  of  infinite  love,  which  proposed,  and  accona- 
plished,  all  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  work.     Who  can  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  He,  who  proposed,  He,  who  accomplished,  this  as- 
tonishing design,  will  go  on  to  accomplish  every  thing,  which  it 
draws  in  its  train  ?     He,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him  also,  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?    Can  any  thing  be  too  dear  to  be  given  to  those,  for  whom 
Christ  was  given  ?    Can  any  thing  be  too  great  to  be  expected  by 
those,  who  are  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  members  of  his  body,  of 
his  flesh  and  of  his  bones  ;  who  are  become  Aw  seed  in  the  everlast- 
ing covenant ;  and  to  whom,  unasked,  lie  has  from  his  own  over- 
flowing goodness  given  the  glory^  which  he  had  with  the  Father  ie- 
fmt^  ever  the  world  was? 

Let  every  believer,  then,  be  completely  assured,  that  his  cause 
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18  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  has  chosen  the  good  part^  and  it 
shall  never  be  taken  from  him.  He,  who  has  begun  to  befiriend 
him  in  this  infinite  concern,  will  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  him. 
All  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  Though  ht 
fall  J  yet  shall  he  rise  again  ^  and  his  mercy  God  will  not  utterly 
take  from  him.  In  the  seed,  sown  in  his  heart,  there  is  a  blessing  ; 
the  bednning  of  immortal  life.  Cold  and  wintry  as  is  the  climate, 
beneath  which  it  has  sprung ;  unkind  and  barren  as  is  the  soil,  in 
which  it  grows ;  doubtful  and  fading  as  we  often  see  its  progress ; 
it  cannot  die.  The  hand,  that  planted  it,  will  cultivate  it  with  un- 
ceasing care;  and  will  speedily  remove  it  to  a  happier  region, 
where  it  will  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  for  ever,  iam 
persuaded,  says  St.  Paul,  that  neither  deaths  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  sepa^ 
rate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

2dly.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  those,  who  reject  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  are  without  any  hope  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  favour  of  God  is  pronered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  worid 
through  Christ  alone ;  ana  those  only  are  promised  an  interest  in  it, 
who  cordially  believe  in  him,  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  Had  there 
been  any  other  condition,  upon  which  tnis  glorious  blessing  could 
be  communicated,  the  same  benevolence,  which  planned  and  ac- 
complished our  redemption,  would  undoubtedly  have  communi- 
cated it  to  us.  No  such  communication  has,  however,  been  made. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  declared  in  the  most  explicit  language, 
tliat  he  who'  beheveth  not  shall  be  damned. 

Even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  and  no  such  awful  decla- 
rations had  been  found  in  them,  the  nature  of  the  subject  holds  out 
the  strongest  discouragement  to  every  presumption  of  this  kind. 
After  such  amazing  efforts,  made  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bring  man- 
kind back  from  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to  restore  them  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  cannot  but  be  believed,  that  their  obstinate  con- 
tinuance in  sin  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  supreme  abhorrence. 
His  law  condemned  them,  for  their  orieinal  apostacy,  to  final  ruin. 
To  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy,  unatoned,  unrepented  of,  and  there- 
fore remaining  in  all  its  enormity,  they,  in  this  case,  add  the  pecu- 
liar guilt  of  rejecting  the  singular,  the  eminentlv  divine,  goooness 
of  God,  manifested  in  this  wonderful  provision  for  their  recovery. 
In  what  manner  they  could  more  contemptuously  despise  the  divine 
character,  in  what  manner  they  could  more  insolendy  affront  the 
divine  mercy,  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive.  No  other  offer 
can  be  so  kind ;  no  other  blessing  so  great ;  no  other  display  of 
the  divine  character,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  so  lovely 
The  ingratitude,  therefore,  is  wonderful;  the  insolence  amazine ; 
the  guilt  incomprehensible.  If,  then,  the  righteous  scarcely  o 
savcd^  where  shall  these  unbelieving,  itngodly  sinners  appear  ?  /^ 
it  Iw;  a  fearful  thing  for  all  men,  for  heathen  and  for  Mohny^^^'^'" 
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danXt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Crod;  what  must  it  be  for 
these  men,  to  whom  Christ  is  offered  freely,  daily  and  atway; 
Vfab  sit,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  under  the  noon-day  light  of 
'  Ac  Gospel,  and  bask,  through  life,  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness. 

TVhfehce  do  these  persons  derive  their  hope  ?  From  their  cha- 
rfeicter  ?  That  could  tiot  save  them  under  the  law.  It  is  the  very 
guilt,  for  which  thfcy  are  condemned.  From  their  repentance  ? 
They  ekercise  none.  Even  if  they  did,  it  could  never  be  accept- 
ed. A  perfect  irepentance,  as  has  been  heretofore  proved,  cannot 
become  an  estpiation  for  sin.  But  such  repentance  was  never  ex- 
hibited by  men.  Their  repentance  is  not  even  a  sorrow  for  sin. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mere  dread  of  danger;  a  mere,  terrified 
el!pectation  of  punishment.  Who,  however  abandoned,  does  not, 
at  times,  experience  such  repentance,  as  this?  Who  ever  dreamed, 
that  the  dread  of  death  ought  to  excuse  the  felon  from  the  gibbet? 
Let  every  unbeliever,  then,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  judg- 
ment. Let  him  no  longer  say  to  himself,  Peace^  peace  ;  when  sud- 
Sin  destruction  is  coming  upon  him.  Let  him  turn  to  the  strong  holdj 
iohile  he  is  yet  a  prisoner  of  hope.  Let  him  turn  to  the  Lord  with 
all  the  hearty  with  fastings  toith  weeping  and  with  mourning  ;  for  he 
is  gracious  ahd  merciful^  slow  to  anger,  and  pf  great  kindness j  arid 
repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knowethj  if  he  will  turn,  and  repent, 
and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him  ? 

Sdly.  It  is  evident  from  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses, 
that  matJtind  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Christ  for  expiating  their  sins. 
Christ  by  his  atonement  has  redeemed  mankind  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law.     The  sufferings,  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
this  curse,  were  endless  sufferings.     Without  an  expiation,  a  de- 
liverance from  these  sufferings  was  impossible.    Equally  impossi- 
ble was  it  for  any  other  person,  beside  Christ,  to  make  an  expia- 
tion.    From  mere  compassion  to  our  ruined  world,  he  undertook 
the  arduous  labour  of  delivering  us  from  these  stupendous  suffer- 
ings; and  accomplished  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood.     Infi- 
nitely rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might 
become  rich.      For  him  we  had  done  nothing,  and  were  disposed 
to  do  nothing.     For  us,  influenced  by  his  own  overflowing  good- 
ness, he  did  all  things.     He  taught  us,  as  our  prophet,  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.     He  lived  before  us,  as  our  ex- 
anlple ;  he  diecl  for  us,  as  our  Propitiation ;  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
as  the  Earnest  of  our  resurrection  to  endless  life.     He  entered 
"hfeaven,  as  our  Forerunner;  he  assumed  the  throne  of  the  Universe, 
as  our  Ruler,  Protector,  and  Benefactor.    At  the  end  of  the  world 
'ht  will  appear  as  our  Judge  and  Rewarder;  and  will  conduct  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  life,  all  those,  who  have  cordially  accepted 
'of  his  mediation;  and  will  there,  throughout  interminable  2iges,  feed 
^hem  with  living  bread,  and  lead  them  io  fountains  of  living  waters. 
^^  the  '  obligations,  conferred  by  such  a  benefactor,  what  limits 
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can  be  set  ?    Our  deliverance  from  sin  and  sordw  is  a  boiupidle^ 

{;ood ;  our  introduction  to  endless  virtue  and  happiness  is  a  bound? 
ess  good.  But  of  all  this  good  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  foun- 
dation, the  procurine  cause,  the  commencement,  and  the  security. 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb^  that  was  slain^  to  receive  pomer^  and  riches^ 
and  wisdomy  and  strength^  and  honour^  and  glory ,  and  blessing. 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song,  to  which  the  four  living  creatures  m 
the  heavens  subjoin  their  unceasing  Amen. 

With,  this  glorious  subject  in  our  view,  can  we  &il  to  be  astonishr 
ed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  treated  b^. 
multitudes  of  those,  whom  bp  came  to  redeem  ?  By  what  multi- 
tudes is  he  regarded  with  cold-hearted  unbelief,  and  stupid  indif- 
ference ?  By  what  multitudes,  with  open  opposition  and  avov/ec) 
hostility  ?  By  what  multitudes,  with  shameless  contempt,  insolent 
saeers,  and  impudent  ridicule  ?  How  often  is  his  glorious  name 
pro&ned,  and  blasphemed,  by  those,  whom  he  died  to  save  from 
endless  perdition  ?  How  many  miserable  wretches,  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  eternal  ruin,  while  in  the  house  of  God,  while  in  this 
house,  and  while  his  agonies,  endured  for  them,  are  resounding  in 
their  ears,  quietly  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  or  busily  employ 
themselves  in  whispering,  amusement,  and  mu'th ;  forgetful,  that 
th^y  have  souls  to  be  saved,  or  lost ;  and  destitute  of  a  wish  to  be 
interested  in  the  Saviour.  Had  Christ  been  as  regardless  of  these 
iniserable  beings,  as  they  aji^e  of  him ;  nay,  as  they  are  of  them- 
selves ;  what  would  have  become  of  them  in  the  day  of  wrath  f 
What  will  become  of  them  in  that  dreadful  day,  if  they  continue  to 
treat  Christ,  as  they  have  U-eated  him  hitherto  i 

4thly.  It  is  evident  from  these  observations^  that  the  Gospel  alone 
furnishes  a  consistent  scheme  of  salvation  to  mankind. 

The  Gospel  takes  man,  where  it  finds  him,  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
vuin,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God  to  final  perdition,  and  incapa- 
ble of  justification,  by  his  own  righteousness.  In  this  situation,  it 
announces  to  him  a  Saviour,  divinely  great  and  glorious,  divinely 
excellent  and  lovely,  assuming  his  nature,  to  become  an  expiation 
for  his  sins  5  revealing  to  him  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  God  5 
and  inviting  him  to  enter  it,  and  be  saved.  The  acceptance  of  this 
expiation  it  announces  fix)m  the  mouth  of  God  himself.  The  terms, 
on  which  we  may  be  reconciled,  it  discloses  with  exact  precision 
and  perfect  clearness ;  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read^  so  that  beg- 
^rs  and  children  may  understand,  and  accept  them.  Faith  in  the 
Kedeemer,  repentance  towards  God,  and  holiness  of  character,  m- 
volve  them  all.  They  are  terms,  reasonable  in  themselves,  easy 
to  us,  and  productive  of  incomprehensible  good  to  all  who  embrace 
them.  To  overcome  the  stubbornness  of^our  hearts,  Christ  h^s 
commissioned  the  Spirit  or  grace  to  sanctify  us  for  himself  $  to 
draw  us  with  the  cords  pf  his  love ;  to  guide  us  with  his  wisdom ; 
to  uphold  us  with  his  power;  and  to  conduct  us  under  his  kind 
firovidence  to  the  heavens,     in  this  scheme  is  contained  all  diat 
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wc  need,  and  all  that  we  can  rationally  desire.  The  way  of  salva- 
tion is  here  become  a  highway^  and  toay'faring  men^  though  fools, 
need  not  err  therein* 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  designed  for  sinners* 
By  the  expiation  of  Christ  it  opens  the  brazen  door,  which  was  for 
ever  barred  against  their  return.  Here  the  supreme,  and  otherwise 
immoveable,  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  sinners,  is  taken  away. 
If  sinners  were  to  be  accepted,  it  was  not  possible  that  this  cup 
should  pass  from  Christ.  The  next  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  is  found  in  their  unholy,  disobedient  hearts,  pro- 
pense  to  evil  only,  and  continually ;  and  the  next,  their  perpetual 
exposure  to  backsliding,  and  to  falling  finally  away.  These  ob- 
stacles, immoveable,  also,  by  any  means  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
the  Spirit  of  grace  by  his  most  merciful  interference  in  our  behalt 
entirely  removes.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Gospel  finds  his  return 
firom  apostacy  made  possible ;  made  easy ;  made  certain  ;  actual- 
ly  begun ;  steadily  carried  on  in  the  present  world ;  and  finally 
completed  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  no  other  scheme  of  religion  presents  to  us  even  plausible 
means  of  removing  these  difficulties.  Natural  religion,  to  which 
Infidels  persuade  us  to  betake  ourselves  for  safety,  docs  not  even 
promise  us  a  return  to  God.  Jiatural  religion  is  the  religion  qf 
law  ;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  only  legal  language  declares  to  us, 
Do  these  things^  and  thou  shalt  live :  biU  the  soul,  that  sinneth,  shall 
die.  These  things,  the  things  specified  in  the  rec]^uisitions  of  the 
law,  we  have  not  done ;  and  therefore  cannot  live.  We  have 
sinned,  and  therefore  must  die.  It  has  been  formerly  shown,  that 
the  law  knows  no  condition  of  acceptance,  or  justification,  but 
obedience.  Concerning  repentance,  faith,  forgiveness,  and  recon- 
ciliation, concerning  the  sinner's  return  to  God,  and  his  admission 
to  immortal  life,  the  law  is  silent.  Its  only  sentence,  pronounced 
on  those  who  disobey,  is  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation. 

Whatever  we  may  suppose  the  law  to  be,  we*  have  disobeyed  its 
precepts.  Nothing  has  been  ever  devised,  or  received,  by  man  as 
a  law  of  God,  which  all  m^n  have  not  disobeyed.  Infidels  cannot 
devise  such  a  law,  as  they  will  dare  to  call  a  law  of  God,  and  pub- 
lish to  men  under  this  title,  which  they  themselves,  and  all  other 
men,  have  not  often  disobeyed.  From  the  very  nature  of  law,  a 
nature  inseparable  from  its  existence  as  a  law,  disobedience  to  its 
precepts  must  be  condemned :  and,  if  nothing  interfere  to  preserve 
the  onender  from  punishment,  he  must  of  necessity  suffer.  To 
what  degree,  in  what  modes,  through  what  extent,  these  sufferings 
will  reach,  the  Infidel  cannot  conjecture.  To  his  anguish  no  end 
appears.  Of  such  an  end  no  arguments  can  be  furnished  .by  his 
mind  ;  no  tidings  have  reached  his  ear ;  and  no  hopes  can  rational- 
ly arise  in  his  heart.  Death,  with  all  the  gloomy  scenes  attendant 
upon  a  dying  bed,  is  to  him  merely  the  commencement  of  doubt, 
fear,  and  sorrow.     The  grave,  to  nim,  is  the  entrance  into  a  world* 
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of  absolute  and  eternal  darkness.  That  world,  hung  round  with 
fear,  amazement,  and  despair,  overcast  with  nudnieht,  melancholy 
with  solitude,  desolate  of  every  hope  of  real  good,  opens  to  him 
through  the  dreary  passage  of  the  grave.  Beyond  this  entrance 
he  sees  nothing,  he  Knows  nothing,  he  can  conjecture  nothing,  but 
what  must  fill  his  heart  with  alarm,  and  make  his  death-bed  a  couch 
of  thorns.  With  a  suspense,  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  mise- 
ries  of  damnation  itself,  his  soul  lingers  over  the  vast  and  desolate 
abyss;  when,  compelled  by  an  unseen  and  irresistible  hand,  it 
plunges  into  this  uncertain  and  irreversible  doom,  to  learn  by  ex« 
periehce  what  is  the  measure  of  wo,  destined  to  reward  those,  who 
obeu  not  God^  and  reject  the  salvation  proffered  by  his  Son. 

m  such  a  situation  what  man,  not  yet  lost  to  sense  and  thought, 
not  yet  convinced,  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  which  cannot  be 
forgiven,  would  not  hail  with  transport  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel; 
die  clear  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  to  illumine  his  path 
through  this  melancholy  world ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
to  shed  a  benevolent  light  upon  the  entrance  into  eternity,  and 
brighten  his  passage  to  me  heavens ! 


SERMON  LVHL 
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HsMunVftvik  94y  26. — But  ikit  tnan,  because  he  cenHnueth  ever,  kaih  an  wukamge- 
(tble  prustheod,  Wherejbre  he  it  Me,  oiao,  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost,  that  came 
unto  Qod  bjf  him  J  seHngihe  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

U-AYISG  in  a  series  of  discourses  examined,  as  far  as  I  thought 
it  neceasdLVYj.the  personal  holiness  of  Christy  and  his  atonement  for 
$m;  I,  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order,  originally  proposed,  to  con- 
sider his  InUreession^ 

In  the  first  vense  of  the  text,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Christ,  in 
contradistinction  to  earthly  high  priests,  has anuncliangeable priest" 
hood  ^  or,  as  the  original  more  exactly  signifies,  a  priesthood  which 
passeth  not  from  one  hand  to  another*  In  the  last  verse,  he  infers 
from  this  fact,  that  he  is  able  to  save  his  followers  to  the  uttermost, 
because  he  ever  lives  to  4nake  intercession  for  them.  The  Interces- 
sion of  Christ,  therefore,  is  here  declared  to  be  real;  to  be  made 
for  his  followers;  and  to  be  effectual  to  their  salvation*  Of  course 
it  claims,  in  a  high  degree,  our  serious  attention. 

To  intercede  oenotes,  originally,  to  go  between  one  person  and  an- 
other. In  its  secondary,  or  figurative,  sense,  the  only  one  in  which 
it  seems  now  to  be  used,  it  denotes  offering  petitions  in  behalf  of 
another;  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  offering  such  petitions  to  God.  On 
this  subject  we  have  St.  John  as  a  Commentator,  to  direct  us.  If 
any  man  sin,  says  this  Apostle,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  The  original  word,  here  translated  ad- 
vocate, is  ^agoocknros.  It  denotes  either  apers'on,  who,  in  the  Roman 
courts  under  the  appellation  of  Patronus,  attended  a  client,  and  in 
countenancing,  advising,  and  interceding,  for  him,  took  an  effica- 
cious care  of  his  interest :  or  an  Agent  of  one  of  the  States,  either 
allied,  or  tributary,  to  Rome,  who  took  a  similar  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  that  State  before  the  Roman  iGroveri^ment,  and  interceded, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  Emperor  on  its  behalf,  as  those  interests 
demanded.  Such  is  one  of  the  offices,  assumed  by  Christ  in  the 
heavens. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  subject  is  merely  a  Scrip- 
tural one.  All  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  derived  from  Reve- 
lation only.  Reason  can  add  nothing,  but  conjecture,  to  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught ;  and  you  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  additions 
of  this  nature  are  of  very  litde  value.     The  observations,  which  I 

Cropose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following 
eads. 
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I.  The  ^Character  and  Cir€um$tance$  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
intrrcedes : 

II.  The  Meirmer,  in  which  his>  intercession  is  performed. 
VxiAer  the  foitter  of  these  beads  I  observe, 

1st.  Thdt  thevisrethe  Ghildrttn'of  God. 

'  In  proof  of  this  position  I  cite  the  followii^  passages. 

1st.  The  text.  Wkertf&re  he  is -able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 
ihdt  come  nnto  Crod'bylwm  :  seeing  he  ever  tiveth  to  make  interces' 
sion  for  them.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  St.  Paul  speaks/ here 
of  no  other  intercession,  than  that  which  is  made  for  such  as  come 
onto  God  by  Christ. 

2dly«  .7%e  passage  already  quoted  from  iJohnu.  1,  My  little 
children^  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any 
man  sin,  we  fiave  an  Advocate  an/A  the  RUher,  Jesus  Christ  the  right' 
ecus.  The  persons  who  are  here  said  to  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  we  the  persons  denoted  by  the  word  we :  that  is,  St* 
John,  and  those  to  whom  he  writes^  or  whom  he  here  styles  Utile 
children:  in  Other  words,' /Ae  children  of  God. 

3d\r.  Romans  y'lH.  94,  fTho  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ 
that  died :  •  yea  rather,  that  has  risen  again :  who  is  even  at  the-  right 
'hand  of  God ;  who,  also,  maketh  intercession  for  vs.  The  persons 
for  whom  Christ  is  here  said  to  intercede,  are  those  included  in  the 
"wotA  us  I  those,  who  in  the  preceding  verse  are  called  God's  elect  ^ 
.trrd  of  whom*  it  is  said,  that  none  sfiall' hereafter  be  able  to  lay  an^ 
fhing  Id  their  charge  ;  artd  of  whom  in  the  verses  following  it  is  de- 
clared, that  nothing,  whether  present,  or  future,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus^  our 
Jjord. 

I  know  of  no  passage  in^the  Scriptures^' which  even  seems  to  teach 
any  other  doctrme,  except /^auiA  liii.  12,  And  he  made  inUrcessi^t^ 
for  the  transgressors.  Of  this  passage  I  observe,  frst,  that  saintt 
may  be,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety  are,  considered  as  designed  by 
thewofd  transgressors,  in  this  place.  Saints,  both  before  and  after 
their  regeneration,  are  trans^ssors ;  and  in  this  character,  only, 
need  the  intercession  of  Chnst. 

Secondly,  the  murderers  of  Christ  are  very  naturally  designated, 
in  this  place,  by  transgressors',  and  the  passage  may  be  considered 
ns  a  prophecy  of  the  intercession,  which  he  made  for  them  on  the 
cross. 

In  the  same  verse  it  is  said.  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgress 
sors :  that  is,  with  the  thieves,  between  whom  he  was  crucified ;  and 
ivith  a\\  the  other  capital  criminals,  condemned  to  the  same  idoath. 
All  these  were  eminently  transgressors ;  and  with  them  he  was 
Titimbered,  or  reckoned,  when  he  was  pronounced  to  havethe  same 
character,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  mfamy  and  suffering.  As  the 
word  transgressors  denotes  malefactors,  or  murderers,  in  the  for- 
mtr  of  these  clauses,  it  is  very  naturally  understood  to  denote  per- 
sons of  the  same  character  in  the  latter.    In  the  former  ckuise, 
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also,  the  prophet  speaks  of  oiu  feet,  which  took  place  on  the  day 
of  Christ's  crucifixion :  it  is  very  Daturally  supposed,  therefore, 
that  he  pursues  the  same  subject  through  the  verse,  and  that  the 
intercession,  mentioned  by  htm,  was  made  on  the  same  day.  If 
these  remarks  are  just,  the  prophet  may  be  fairly  considered  as 

Jredicting,  in  this  passage,  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers : 
'other,  Jorgi-oe  tktm  ^  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!  Tins  was  a 
real  and  wonderful  instance  of  intercession ;  and  was  glorioasly 
answered  in  the  conversion  of  several  thousands  of  these  persons 
to  the  lailh  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel. 

Sdly.  The  Children  of  God  are,  tlill,  the  mbjectt  of  backilidmg, 
and  $in,  in  greater  or  leit  degreet,  nhile  they  live. 

In  every  child  of  God  there  still  exists  a  law  in  his  mermen, 
which  wan  againit  the  lam  in  hit  mind,  and  often  brings  him  irUo 
captivity  to  the  lam  of  tin,  which  it  in  hit  meTtU)eri,  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  all  such  sins  are  committed  not  adty  against  the 
law,  but  against  the  grace,  of  God ;  and  are  aggravated  by  this 
high  consideration.  Oripnatly,  they  were  apostates ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  reconciled  to  God  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his 
Son.  For  this  unspeakable  blessing  their  obligations  to  obedi- 
ence  are  increased  beyond  measure.  Against  these  oblieations, 
and  against  their  own  solemn  covenant,  recogni^ng  and  enhancing 
them,  they  still  have  sinned.  Their  ingradtude,  therefore,  is 
peculiar,  and  all  their  transgressions  are  heightened  by  the  amae- 
ing  consideration,  that  they  have  been  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
forgiven. 

3dly.  Jiotnithstandif^  their  baektlidingt,  thty  are  not  tUttrly 
cast  of. 

My  mercy,  saith  God,  wilt  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore  ;  and  tm 
covenant  shut/  stand  fast  v^ilh  him.  His  scf.d,  also,  will  J  mak'.  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throTie  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his  chil- 
n  forsake  my  lam,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  j  if  ihty  break 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st*  Some  of  the  ancients  were  of  opmlon^  that  Christ  executes 
tins  office  by  presenting^  continually^  his  hunuin  nature  before  th^ 
throne  of  his  Father.  Aquinas^  also,  a  more  modern  writer,  says^ 
^Christ  intercedes  for  us  by  exhibiting,  with  a  desire  of  our  salva« 
tion,  to  the  view  of  the  Father,  the  human  nature  assumed  for  uSf 
and  the  mysteries  celebrated,  or  accomplished,  in  it.^' 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ  does  thus  exhibit  hii 
human  nature  in  the  heavens ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  is  a 
continual  exhibition  of  what  he  has  done,  and  suffered  for  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  of  his  Church.    All  this  was  done 
by  him  in  the  human  nature ;  which  is,  therefore,  an  unceasing  and 
affecting  symbol  of  his  wonderful  labours  for  these  great  ends. 
The  same  exhibition  is,  also,  a  strong  and  constant  memorial  of 
his  own  love  ^his  followers,  and  his  earnest  desires  that  they  may 
be  forgiven  Sfd  saved.     These  desires,  therefore,  toother  witn 
these  labours  and  sufferings,  being  all  forcibly  exhibited  in  this 
presentation  of  his  human  nature  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
in  the  heavens  ^  it  is,  I  think,  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  in  this 
manner,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is,  partially  at  least,  performed. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  nigh  priesti 
whose  intercession  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ,  made  this  inter* 
cession,  not  by  offering  prayers  for  the  people  in  the  most  holy  place  f 
but  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  sacrifices  on  the  mercy-seat.     As  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  here  presented  before  God  by  way  of 
intercession ;  so  Christ  is  considered  as  presenting  the  memorials 
of  his  sacrifice  before  God  in  the  heavens :  and  as  the  high  priest 
by  this  act  opened  to  the  Israelites  the  earthly  holy  places ;  so  Christ 
is  considered  as  in  the  hke  manner  opening  the  heavenly  holy  places 
to  his  own  followers  for  ever. 

2dly.  Christ  pleads^  substantially^  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of 
his  followers^  their  preservation  in  holiness^  and  their  final  accqft* 
ance  into  heaven. 

Intercession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed  may  vary;  but  the  substance  is  always  the 
same.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  Christ  may  be  supposed  to 
intercede  for  his  children,  he  must,  substantially,  offer  up  petitions 
on  their  behalf.  That  tliey  need  this  intercession  cannot  be  ra- 
tionally doubted.  The  blessings,  to  which  they  are  conducted,  are 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings ;  tneir  final  forgiveness,  acceptance, 
purincation,  and  eternal  life.  Of  these  and  all  other  blessings 
they  are  wholly  unworthy.  That  much  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  such  persons,  in  order  to  save  them  from  punishment,  and  se- 
cure to  them  immortal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  acc(MHiifit  with  the 
dictates^  of  common  sense.  In  this  world  great  evils  are  remitted, 
and  great  blessings  procured,  to  the  undeserving,  by  the  interces* 
sion  of  the  worthy  and  honourable.  Analogy,  uerefbre,  leads  us 
to  look  to  similar  means,  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar  pin^ 
Vol.  II.  30 
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poses,  in  the  Universal  providence  of  God.  Especially  will  this 
seem  natural,  and  necessary,  where  the  greatest  blessings  are 
to  be  obtained  for  those,  who  are  unworthy  of  the  least  of  alt 
blessings* 

3diy*  In  John  I7ih  we  Aare,  if  1  mistake  not^  an  example  of  this 
very  intercession. 

This  chapter  is  the  last  communication  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles 
before  his  death.  In  it  he  recites,  briefly,  his  wonderful  labours 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  for  the  gooa  of  his  children ;  declares, 
that  he  had  finished  the  work  allotted  to  him ;  and  announces,  that 
he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  humiHation,  and  preparing 
to  enter  into  his  glory. 

On  these  grounds,  he  prays  his  Father  to  sanctify,  and  perfect, 
his  children ;  to  keep  them,  while  they  were  in  the  world,  from  the 
evil;  to  make  them  one  in  their  spirit,  their  charc^er,  and  their 
pursuits ;  and  to  cause  the  love,  which  He  exercised  towards 
fchrist,  to  rest  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  declares,  that 
he  had  given  to  them  his  own  glory;  and  that  it  was  his  will,  that 
they  should  be  where  he  was,  and  behold  his  glory  for  ever.  All 
these  illustrious  things,  also,  he  solicits,  on  the  ground  of  his  Father's 
love, to  him,  and  his  own  labours  and  sufferings  in  obedience  to 
His  will. 

In  this  prayer  of  Christ  we  have  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
intercession  in  the  heavens.  The  same  things  are  recited,  and  the 
same  things  requested,  here,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  there ; 
and  all  is  asked  of  God,  which  can  contribute  to  their  safety,  or  their 
happiness. 

If  these  observations  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  great  ends  of  Christ's  intercession  are  to  preserve  his  followers 
from  final  backsliding ;  an  evil,  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  certainly  be  exposed,  notwithstanding  all  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciples which  they  possess :  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  those  sins, 
which  they  commit  after  their  Regeneration :  and  to  secure  their 
reception  into  the  world  of  glory.  These  ends  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  them,  and  in  the  highest  degree  declarative  of  the 
goodness  of  God. 

This  method  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  wholly  ac- 
cordant with  the  common  dictates  of  the  human  mind.  Similar 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  are  used,  and  efficaciously  used,  to  pro- 
cure the  remission  of  punishment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  good,  for 
unworthy  men  in  the  present  world.  That  which  is  done  here, 
therefore,  and  has  ever  been  done  with  the  plainest  propriety,  and 
the  most  decisive  efficacy,  strongly  illustrates  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  what  is  thus  done  in  the  heavens. 

From  these  observations  I  infer, 

1st.  The  perfect  Safety  of  the  Children  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinitely  meritorious  Redeemer 
of  men,  intercedes  for  their  preservation  in  holiness,  the  forgiveness 
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of  their  backslidings,  and  their  final  acceptance  into  heaven. 
7%«  Father  always  heareth  the  Son.  It  is  impossible,  that  his  in- 
tercession should  fail,  or  that  the  purposes  of  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished. His  followers,  therefore,  though  exposed  to  ten  thou- 
sand dangers,  and  to  numberless  temptations,  enemies, and  backslid- 
ings ;  though  always  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  living  only  a  doubtful 
and  scarcely  perceptible  life;  will  pass  safely  throueh  all  these 
hazards,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  possession  of  perfect  noliness  and 
everlasting  joy. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  evinced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  equally 
evident  from  his  intercession.  Christ,  in  his  prayer  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus^  says  to  the  Father,  /  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always.' 
In  his  Intercessory  prayer,  in  the  xvii.  ofJohn^  he  declares,  that 
he  intercedes,  not  only  for  his  Apostles  and  their  fellow-disciples 
then  existing,  but  also  for  them^  who  should  believe  on  him  through 
their  word;  that  is,  the  Gospel.  Those  then,  who  believe  on  him 
through  the  Gospel,  are  universally  interested  in  that  intercession 
of  Christ,  which  the  Father  heareth  always.  Of  course,  their 
safety  is  complete,  their  interest  in  the  divine  favour  indefeasiblei 
and  their  title  to  endless  life  unalterably  secure. 

2dly.   We  have  here  a  strong  proof  that  Christ  is  unchangeable. 

In  Proverbs  8th,  after  giving  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  his  com- 
passion for  sinners,  he  informs  us^  that  before  the  mountains  were 
settled,  or  the  earth  was  made,  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  a  glorious  foresight  of  the  good,  which  he  intended  to 
accomplish ;  and  that  his  delights  were  from  eternity  witk  the  sons 
of  men.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  divine  benignity,  though  infi- 
nitely rich  in  the  possession  of  all  good,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich.  The  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
{the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  While  he  dwelt  in  this  Apostate  world,  he  underwent  a 
course  of  extreme  humiliation,  labours,  and  sufferings,  for  the  sake 
of  mankind;  and,  in  the  end,  purchased  for  them  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul,  and  a  title  to  everlasting  Ufe,  with  the  agonies  of  the 
cross. 

To  the  heavens  he  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them^ 
and  to  receive  them  to  himself.  In  that  glorious  world,  amid  all 
th^  splendours  of  his  exaltation,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  those 
worms  6{  the  dust,  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  those  backsliding, 
frail,  sinning  apostates,  for  whom  he  poured  out  his  blood  on  the 
accursed  tree ;  but,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Apostle,  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  By  his  intercession,  as  well  as 
by  his  government,  he  secures  their  continuance  in  holiness; 
Jianses  them  from  secret  faults;  restrains  them  from  presumptumu 
fins ;  and  thus  keeps  them  innocent  of  the  great  transgression. 
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Thus  his  love  is,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  same  bound- 
iess  love  to  himself,  divinely  glorious;  to  them  great  beyond 
example,  beneficial  beyond  degree, 

Sdly.  The  intercession  of  Christ  most  affectingly  teaches  us  the 
Grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Sinners  are  originally  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
mere,  sovereign  goodness  of  God.  After  all  these  mighty  \\orks 
are  accomplished,  they  are  still  guilty  and  undeserving;  they 
need  the  intercession,  as  well  as  the  atonement,  of  Christ ;  ana 
without  it  could  not,  so  far  as  wc  are  informed,  be  with  propriety 
blessed  in  the  heavens.  In  consequence  of  this  intercession,  they 
are  preserved  from  fatal  declension ;  their  sins,  committed  after 
their  regeneration,  are  forgiven ;  and  themselves  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  God. 

In  heaven,  this  intercession  is  continued  for  ever.  Throughout 
eternity,  the  children  of  God  are  thus  furnished  with  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  their  everlasting  happiness  is  the  result  of  mere, 
sovereign  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  all  the  glory  of  devising, 
accomplishing,  and  bestowing,  this  happiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Him.  The  praises  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  the  gi*atitude 
whence  they  spring,  will  from  this  source  derive  a  more  exauisite 
rapture ;  their  sense  of  dependence  on  God  be  more  humble,  in- 
tense, and  lovely ;  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  find  the  most 
delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  motives. 

4thly.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners! 

It  is  beyond  measure  wonderful,  that  he  should  love  them  at  all. 
What  arc  they  ?  Guilty,  rebellious,  odious  creatures ;  opposed  to 
his  will,  designs,  and  character ;  requitirig  his  love  with  ingratitude, 
hatred,  and  contempt;  crucifying  him  afresh  hj  their  unbelief} 
and  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  wherewith  he  was  sane* 
tijied^  an  unholy  thing.  Why  did  he  love  them  ?  Not  because 
they  were  rational  beings.  With  a  word  he  could  have  created 
millions  of  such  beings,  for  one  of  them ;  and  all  more  rational,  and 
more  exalted,  than  themselves.  Not  because  of  their  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  for  they  had  none.  Not  because  he  needed  them ;  fior 
he  cannot  need  any  thing ;  and  they  possessed  nothing,  which  they 
did  not  receive  from  him. 

On  the  contrary,  all  his  conduct  towards  them  sprang  from  his 
own  boundless  ^ood-will :  his  disinterested  love.  They  were  not 
deserving ;  but  he  was  pitiful ;  they  were  not  valuable ;  but  he  was 
bountiful ;  they  were  not  necessary  to  him  ;  but  he  was  infinitely 
necessary  to  them.  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us^  and  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  It  was  because  Christ 
was  superlatively  good ;  and  because  we  were  poor,  and  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things  that 
this  glorious  Person  had  compassion  on  us  in  our  apostacy  and 
ruiD.  He  lived  and  died,  he  reigns  and  intercedes,  that  we  might 
live,  and  not  die.  This  great  work  he  began  to  execute  here ;  and 
* "  carries  it  on  in  the  heavens  throughout  eternity. 
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In  that  world  of  dory,  although  elevated  to  the  throne  of  tho 
Universe,  and  beholding  all  things  beneath  his  feet ;  although  loved, 
obeyed,  and  worshipped,  with  supreme  attachment  and  homage 
by  the  great  kingdom  of  virtuous  beings ;  he  assumes,  and  executes, 
the  oflice  of  an  intercessor  for  the  fallen  children  of  Adam.  In 
that  world  }u  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them^  however  degraded  by 
their  apostacy,  and  however  odious  by  their  guilt,  by  the  endear- 
ing  names  o( friends  and  brethren.  He  is  the  universal  ruler ;  but 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  Elder  Brother^  the  First-bom 
of  this  human  assembly  ;  nay,  as  a  suppliant  for  those  whom  he 
rules.  He  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and  perfection ;  but  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  companion  to  those,  who  could  origin- 
ally say  to  corruption^  Thou  art  our  father^  and  to  the  wormy  Thou  art 
our  mother  and  our  sister.  Thus  the  character,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed on  earth,  he  sustains  in  heaven.  He  is  still  in  the  same  man* 
ner  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  siiM  feeds  his  disciples  and  leads 
them  to  fountains  of  living  waters*  To  him  they  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  the  atonement  of  their  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; 
and  to  him  they  will  be  infinitely  indebted  for  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  enjoyment,  throughout  the  endless  ages 
of  their  being. 

What  character  can  be  compared  with  this?  Before  it,  how 
does  all  other  excellence  fade !  In  it  what  exaltation  and  conde- 
scension are  blended  !  What  greatness  and  benignity  united ! 
What  must  be  the  Mind,  in  which  these  majestic,  and  these  sweet 
and  lovely,  characteristics  thus  unchangeably  and  for  ever  harmo- 
nize :  a  mind  supremely  great  and  elonous  in  the  lowly  station  of 
a  man  ;  a  child ;  a  servant  to  a  humble  artisan  ;  and  divinely  meek 
and  condescending  in  the  infinite  splendour  of  universal  dominion  I 

What  dishonour  is  here  reflected  on  the  pride  of  Men  and  fallen 
Angels !  Pride,  unsatisfied  with  all  present  attainments,  and  mak- 
ing the  greatest  communications,  from  God,  of  distinction  and  glo- 
ry, the  mere  foundations  of  claiming  more,  and  of  murmuring,  dc- 
cause  they  are  not  elevated  to  higher  honoiirs,  and  replenished 
with  more  extensive  enjoyments !  How  poor,  how  debased,  how 
odious,  how  guilty,  is  that  pride !  How  contemptible  does  it  ap- 

Cear,  when  compared  with  the  Redeemer's  condescension !  In 
eaven  there  is  no  pride  ;  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character.  Men  arc  proud ;  fallen  Angels  are  proud.  Christ  is 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  What  would  become  of  the  universe, 
were  pride  to  find  a  place  in  the  infinite  Mind  ? 

5thly.  How  differently  are  Christians  regarded  by  Christy  and 
by  evil  men  ? 

Christ  descended  from  heaven,  and  left  the  glory^  which  he  had 
vfith  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  wasy  to  befriend  Christians. 
He  became  a  man  ;  he  lived ;  he  laboured  through  life ;  he  hang 
upon  the  cross,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb ;  to  redeem  them  from 
sin  and  death.    He  arose  from  the  dead ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  sai 
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doton  an  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high  ;  became  head  over 
all  things^  governs  all  things ;  and  intercedes  with  his  Father  for 
ever;  for  the  benefit  of  Christians.  To  save  and  bless  them  is,  in 
a  sense,  his  professional  employment  throughout  eternity. 

How  difierent  is  the  conduct  of  evil  men  towards  the  very  same 
persons !  In  the  eyes  of  these  men,  Christians  are  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred ;  and  in  their  customary  language  are  styled  su- 
perstitious, enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  bigots.  Men  of 
the  same  character  mocked  and  crucified  Christ ;  their  followers 
have  ever  since  exhibited  the  same  spirit ;  at  times  in  the  same, 
at  other  times  in  different  manners ;  but  in  ail  its  exhibitions  the 
spirit  has  been  the  same* 

Reason  would  naturally  ask,  when  contemplating  this  subject, 
What  evil  have  Christians  done,  to  merit  this  treatment  ?  Have 
they  injured  these  enemies  ?  Have  they  injured  the  public  ?  Are 
they  not  as  industrious,  as  peaceable,  as  just,  as  sincere,  as  kind, 
as  useful,  as  other  men  ?  Do  they  not,  as  parents,  children,  friends, 
neighbours,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  perform  the  duties  of  life  as 
feitnfully,  as  those  who  are  not  Christians?  Do  they  transgress 
the  laws,  oppose  the  government,  or  disturb  the  peace,  of  society, 
more  than  their  enemies  themselves  ?  If  they  are  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  proved  ;  it  ought  to  be  proved  ;  and 
they  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  condemned  and  punished.  To  this 
no  fair  objection  can  be  made  even  by  Christians  themselves. 

But  how  far  from  these  dictates  of  reason  has  been  all  the  con- 
duct of  their  adversaries  ?  Have  they  even  attempted  any  proof  of 
this  nature?  Have  not  their  accusations  been  general  and  indefi- 
nite, like  the  outcry  raised  against  Paul  and  his  companions :  These^ 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  have  come  hither  also :  the 
mere  exclamations  of  undiscrirainating  malevolence;  not  the  spe- 
cific charges  of  sober  conviction. 

To  this  malevolence  what  an  endless  train  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  of  men,  covered  with  the  hoary  locks  of  age,  of  children, 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  cradle ;  have  been  offered  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  persecution !  What  multitudes  by  the  ancient  Heathen , 
what  multitudes  by  the  idolatrous  Apostates  from  Christianity; 
what  multitudes  by  the  Infidels,  of  modern  times ! 

Where  law  and  government  have  prevented  these  atrocities,  how 
many  private  and  personal  injuries,  how  many  sneers,  and  taunts, 
how  many  stings  of  gall  and  bitterness,  has  Christianity  been 
obliged  to  endure !  How  many  aspersions  have  been  cast  on  their 
doctrines,  designs,  and  characters,  merely  to  load  them  with  shame ! 
How  frequently  are  their  best  intentions  misconstrued,  and  their 
most  benevolent  labours  perverted,  in  this  very  land,  originally 
peopled  by  Christians,  and  consecrated  to  religion  :  this  land  con- 
verted by  Christians  from  a  wilderness  into  a  habitation  of  indus- 
try, peace,  civilization,  and  happiness :  to  change  which  from  a 
howhng  wilderness  into  an  asylum  of  persecuted  piety,  Christians 
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encountered  the  perils  of  the*  Ocean,  and  the  suiTerines  of  the 
desert ;  sustained  all  the  horrors  of  savage  war,  and  alfthe  evils 
of  famine,  disease,  and  death.  In  this  very  land,  how  many  ene- 
mies have  arisen  up  to  the  Church  of  God,  among  the  descendants 
of  these  very  Christians,  and  among  the  brethren  of  those  who  are 
persecuted !  They  know  not,  perhaps,  that  their  curses  are  di- 
rected to  the  fathers  who  begat  them^  or  that  their  eye  is  evil 
towards  the  mothers  who  bore  them}  nor  mistrust,  that  their  scorn 
is  pointed  a^inst  the  source,  whence,  under  God,  they  have  deriv- 
ed every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope. 

Against  this  source  of  blessings,  the  religion  of  Christians,  they 
are  more  malignant,  than  even  against  Christians  themselves. 
The  Bible  is  hated  more  than  those  who  believe  it ;  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than  its  professors.  What  are 
those  duties  ?  They  arc  all  summed  up  in  those  two  great  pre- 
cepts. Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ^  and  in  the  means  of  producing  obedience 
to  these  precepts  in  the  soul  of  man.  What  is  there  in  these  pre- 
cepts, which  can  be  the  object  of  vindicable  hatred?  Who  will 
stand  up,  and  say ;  who  will  say  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart; 
'^  It  is  an  odious  and  contemptible  thing  to  love  God ;  to  obey  his 
voice ;  to  believe  in  his  Son ;  to  shun  the  anger  of  God ;  to  escape 
from  endless  sin  and  misery ;  and  to  attain  everlasting  virtue  and 
happiness ;"  Or  is  it,  in  the  view  of  common  sense,  wise  to  choose 
the  anger  of  God  rather  than  his  favour,  a  depraved  character  rath-^ 
er  than  a  virtuous  one,  the  company  of  apostates  and  fiends  rather 
than  of  saints  and  angels,  and  hell  rather  than  heaven  ? 

Is  it  odious,  is  it  contemptible,  is  it  ridiculous,  does  it  deserve  ob- 
loquy and  persecution,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  to  ex- 
hibit universal  kindness ;  to  deal  justly ;  to  speak  truth ;  to  fulfil 
promises ;  to  relieve  the  distressed ;  to  obey  laws ;  to  reverence 
magistrates ;  to  resist  temptation ;  to  be  sober,  chaste,  and  temper- 
ate ;  and  to  follow  all  things,  which  are  honesty  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report  ? 

Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  honourable;  is  it  praiseworthy;  does  it 
merit  esteem  and  reward ;  to  be  impious,  profane,  and  blasphem- 
ous; to  be  infidels;  to  have  a  seared  conscience;  to  possess  a 
hard  heart ;  to  be  unjust,  unkind,  and  unfaithful ;  to  be  false,  per- 
jured, and  seditious ;  to  be  light-minded,  lewd,  and  gluttonous  ? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  all  this  hostility  to  Christians,  the  plain 
superiority  of  their  character  to  that  of  their  enemies  ?  Does  not 
the  hatred  arise  from  their  consciousness  of  this  superiority;  from 
the  impatience  which  they  feel,  whenever  they  behold  it;  from  the 
wounds,  which  neighbouring  excellence  always  inflicts  ?  Do  they 
not  feel,  that  eood  men  cast  a  shade  upon  their  character;  reprove 
them,  at  least  by  the  silent  and  powerful  voice  of  their  own  virtue; 
serve  as  a  second  conscience,  to  hold  out  their  sin  before  their 
eyes;  and  alarm  their  hearts  with  a  secret  and  irresistible  sense  of 
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future  danger?  Do  not  wicked  men  say  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
said  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written:  TA«re- 
fore  let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous^  because  he  is  not  for  our  tum^ 
and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings*  He  uphraideih  us  with  our 
offending  thf  law  ;  and  objecteth  to  our  infaniy  the  transgressings  of 
our  education.  He  professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God;  and 
calleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our 
Noughts.  He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold:  for  his  life  is 
not  like  other  men'^s  ;  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  We  are 
esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits ;  he  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as 
from  filthiness  ;  he  pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed; 
and  maketh  his  boast,  that  God  is  his  Father.  Let  us  see,  if  hit 
words  be  true;  and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him. 
Let  us  examine  .him  with  despitefulness,  ana  torture,  that  we  may 
know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him 
with  a  shameful  death :  for  by  his  own  saying  he  shall  be  respected. 
Apply  this  descrintion  ;  and  you  will  find  it  as  exact,  and  just,  as 
if  it  had  been  wntten  yesterday,  and  intended  to  mark  out,  in  the 
most  definite  manner,  the  loose  and  profligate  of  our  own  land. 

But  let  Christians  remember,  that  these  things  will  not  always 
be.  The  time  will  come  ;  it  will  soon  come ;  when  their  enemies, 
however  numerous,  proud,  and  prosperous,  will,  like  sheep,  be  laid 
in  the  grave.  Death  shall  feed  on  them  ;  and  the  worm  shall  cover 
them.  Their  beauty  shall  consume  away;  and  the  upright  shall 
have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  Then  shall  all  the  just 
be  far  from  oppression;  for  they  shall  not  fear;  and  from  terror; 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  them.  God  shall  redeem  them  from  the 
power  of  the  grave;  and  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
Then  shall  it  be  seen,  that  their  light  affliction,  in  the  present  world, 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  its  real  and  happy  efficacy  was 
no  other,  than  to  work  for  them  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 


SERMON  LIX. 
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EpBXfliAirfl  i.  20-;-22. — Which  he  wrought  in  Chridf  when  he  raited  him  fntm  (kf 
dead^  and  tet  him  at  hit  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  placet;  Far  above  all  janm^ 
eipalityt  and  power ^  and  mi^ht,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  it  nameif  nai 
only  in  thit  world,  but  alto  %n  that  which  it  to  come.  And  halh  put  all  thingt  im* 
dcr  hit  feet ;  and  gqve  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  thingt  to  the  dhureh. 

•4 

«  1  HAVE  now  in  a  series  of  sennons  examined  the  character  of 
Christ,  as  the  prophfit^  and  high  priest ^  of  mankind.  Under  his  pra^ 
phetical  character  I  have  consiclered  his  preachings  by  himself ^  and 
by  his  Apostles  ;  the  Things j  taught  by  both}  the  Manner^  in  which 
ihey  were  taught ;  and  their  consequences.  Under  his  Priesthood  I 
have  considered  Ai9/7er«ona/ Ao/me55/  his  atonement}  and  his  Inr 
iercession^ 

I  shall  now,  according  to  the  original  scheme  mentioned  when 
I  began  to  discuss  the  mediation  of  Christ;  proceed  to  consider  his 
character  as  a  King. 

That  this  character  is  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  in  jn* 
stances  almost  literally  mnumerable,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  the  second  Psalm^  there  is  a  solemn 
annunciation  of  the  Kingly  oflBce  of  Christ  to  the  world.  It  is  in- 
troduced with  these  woras :  I  have  set^  or  as  in  the  Hebrew,  have 
anointed,  My  King  on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Unto  us,  says  Jsaiahj 
a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  /  and  the  Government  stiall 
be  upon  his  shoulders  }  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful^ 
Counsellor s  the  mighty  God^  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  the 
Prince  of  peace  }  and  of  the  increase  of  his  Government,  and  of  his 
peace,  there  shall  be  no  end :  Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
Kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment,  and  withjuS' 
iice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  says 
David,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  or^ 
der  of  Melchisedek.  Melchisedek  was  DOth  a  King  and  a  priest. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  royal  priesthood}  or  the 
priesthood  of  a  person  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  King :  Like 
Melchisedek,  a  King  of  righteousness,  and  a  King  of  peace.  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  says  David,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  ana  the  sceptre  of 
thy  Kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness.  He  shall  reign,  says  Gtf- 
briel,  when  predicting  his  birth  to  Mary,  He  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
His  name,  says  St.  John,  is  called  the  Word  of  God}  and  he  hath  wi 
his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written}  King  of  kings  and 
Idord  of  lords. 
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In  the  text  wc  arc  presented  with  several  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  Kirigly  oSSce  of  Christ,  nvhich  shall  now  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  consideration. 

We  are  taught  in  this  passage, 

I*  That  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion : 

II.  The  Extent  of  this  Dominion: 

in.  TTiat  this  Dominion  was  given^  and  assumed^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church. 

I.   We  are  taught  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion. 

This  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught  in  the  text,  in  the  following 
expressions.  He  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heaveniif 
places.  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  He  gave  him  to  6e 
Aead  over  all  things.  In  these  expressions  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  the  dominion  and  dignity,  ascrioed  to  him  in  the  text,  is  as  une-' 

?uivocally  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  it  can  befin  human  language. 
if  course,  their  plain  import  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
Christian.  1  insist  on  this  doctrine  of  the  text;  I  have  insisted  on 
it,  particularly,  because  it  has  been  made  by  Unitarians  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  "  If,"  they  say,  "  Christ  is  a 
Divine  person ;  whence  is  it,  that  we  hea"  so  many  things,  said  in 
the  Scriptures  concernmg  his  exaltation;  and  particularly  of  his 
exaltation  by  the  Father?  If  Christ  is  God;  how  is  it  possible, 
that  he  should  be  in  any  sense  exalted  ?  But,  should  we,  contrary 
to  plain  probability,  suppose  him  to  have  undergone  voluntarily  an 
apparent  humiliation ;  can  he,  who  is  truly  God,  be  indebted  to 
any  other,  than  himself,  for  a  restoration  to  his  former  dignity  and 
greatness?  To  be  exalted  at  all,  necessarily  involves  a  preceding 
state  of  inferiority,  particularly,  to  the  state,  to  which  he  is  exalted; 
and,  certainly,  of  inferiority  to  the  proper  state  and  character  of 
Jehovah.  He,  who  has  all  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  great- 
ness, cannot  have  more;  and,  therefore,  can  in  no  sense  be  exalt- 
ed. To  be  exalted  by  another  person,  also,  involves  depend- 
ence on  that  person :  and  a  depenJent  being  cannot  be  God." 

As  this,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  against  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  that,  which  has  had  more  weight  in  my 
own  mind,  than  any  other;  though,  1  believe,  less  relied  on,  and 
less  insisted  on,  by  Unitariansj  than  some  others ;  I  shall  consider 
U  with  particular  attention. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  this  objection,  I 
observe,  that  the  argument,  contained  in  it,  is  in  my  own  view  con- 
clusive ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  subject  without  any  error,  must  be 
admitted  in  its  full  force.  The  error  of  those,  who  use  it,  lies  in 
the  application,  made  of  it  to  Christ.  That  exaltation  involves  a 
state  of  preceding  inferiority,  is,  I  apprehend,  intuitively  certain; 
Hnd  that  ne,  who  is  exalted  by  another,  must  be  a  dependent  be- 
ing ;  dependent  on  him,  by  whom  he  is  exalted  ;  cannot  be  denied. 
Let  us  see  how  far  this  argument  is  applicable  to  Christ ;  and  how 
fiur  it  will  conclude  against  his  Deity. 


It  aiU8t  be  acknowledged  by  all  Trinitarians,  as  well  as  othersi 
tlint-  if  Christ  he  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  exalted  above  the  dignity  and  greatness,  woicb  he 
originally  and  alway  possessed,  lie  cannot  oe  more  powerful| 
wise,  or  excellent.  He  originally  possessed  all  things ;  and} 
therefore,  can  have  nothing  given  to  nim.  It  cannot,  of  course^ 
be  in  this  sense,  that  the  scriptural  writers  speak  of  Christ  as  ex* 
alted. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  and  will  be  equally  insisted  on  by  evtry 
Trinitarian^  that  Christ  is  man  as  well  as  God.  In  this  characteri 
it  is  evident,  that  he  can  receive  exaltation ;  and-  that,  to  any  de* 

?ree  less  than  infinite.     It  is  further  evident,  according  to  the 
yinitarian  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  that  the  Messiah^  or  Medi' 
ator^  Jesus  Christ,  is  distinguishable  from  Christ,  considered  at 
God,  and  from  Christ  considered  as  man :  being  constituted  by 
the  union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  Am 
tinton,  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  express  it,  of  two  distinct  fia» 
tares  in  one  person  for  ever.     This  Mediator,  in  his  complete 
character,  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ;  at 
being  a  person,  then  r»ew  to  the  Universe.     Of  this  Mediator,  then 
commencing  his  perfect  existence,  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Kingdom  ot  Christ,  and  the  accounts  concerning  his  assumption  of 
that  Kingdom,  are,  1  apprehend,  all,  or  nearly  all,  written.     It  it 
of  the  Mediator,  that  it  is  said,  /  set  my  King  on  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion.     It  is  of  the  Son  who  was  bom^  and  whose  name  was  called 
Wonderful;  Counsellor;  the  mighty  God ;  on  Ytho^t  shoulder  tk% 
Government  was  to  be  placed.     Of  the  Mediator,  Gabriel  said.  He 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.     Of  the  Mediator,  St.  Paul  says,  fVherefore 
God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.     It  is  of  the  Mediator,  that 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  God  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places^  far  above  every  name,  that  is  named  in  this  worlds 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  that  it  is  further  said.  He  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  his  Church. 

As  the  Mediator,  Jes\is  Christ  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Jesus  Christ;  so,  until  his  resurrection,  he  existed  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  only.  The  Word,  though  originally  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  justly  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  etfual  with 
God^  yet  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  In  this  form,  or  character,  of  % 
Servant,  he  fulfilled  all  the  several  duties,  which  he  had  engaged 
to  perform  ;  and  in  this  humble  character  he  acted,  till  he  aroae 
(rom  the  dead. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  person,  allowing  him  to  have  ex* 
*  was  capable  of  eultation;  nor  thati  if  he  received  it  at  all, 
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be  must  receive  it  from  Him,  under  whose  commission  he  acted, 
bnd  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  become  a  servant,  when  he  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

This  person,  it  is  plain,  had  received  no  Kingdom,  until  his  as- 
cension to  heaven ;  had  not  before  been  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Churchy  nor  been  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named  in  thii 
worldj  and  that  to  come.  This  Kingdom  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  reward  of  the  labours  and  sufierings  of  Christ,  in  the  char« 
acter  of  Mediator.  These  labours  and  sufferings  had  never  before 
existed ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  rewarded  at  an  ear* 
lier  period. 

From  those  views  of  the  subject  it  is  clear,  that  although  Christ, 
as  God,  was  incapable  of  exaltation,  equally  as  of  suffering ;  yet, 
as  Mediator,  he  was  capable  of  both;  and  that  his  exaltation  was 
with  perfect  propriety  given  him  by  the  glorious  Person,  undej 
whose  authority  he  placed  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
form  of  a  servant.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Trinitarians 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  themselves,  that  they 
merely  accord  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own  doc- 
trine. 

II.   We  are  taught  in  the  text  the  Extent  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  word  Kingdom  sometimes  denotes  the  rule,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  a  King;  and  sometimes  the  persons  and  regions,  which 
he  rules.  According  to  the  former  of  these  senses,  David  says, 
7%oti  hast  prepared  thy  throne  in  the  heavens  ;  and  thy  Kingdom  is 
over  all.  Of  the  latter  sense,  It  shall  be  given  thee^  to  the  half  of 
the  Kin^om^  is  an  example. 

1st.  Then,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Universe. 

In  the  tcxty  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  repeatedly  denoted 
by  the  phrase  all  things.  The  absolute  universality  of  this  phrase 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  text  itself,  when  it  is  said,  that 
he  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God^  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  in 
this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Philippiairis  ii.  10,  where  it 
is  said,  that  crer^  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earthy  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  the 
phrase,  by  which  the  Jews  denoted  the  Universe.  When  they 
meant  to  express  this  idea  with  emphasis,  they  sometimes  added 
the  phrase,  under  the  Earth.  Here  we  have  the  most  emphatical 
language,  ever  used  by  a  Jew  to  denote  the  Universe,  and  all 
things  which  it  contains.  Every  knee  in  this  vast  dominion  we  are 
assured  will  one  day  bow  to  Christ ;  and  every  tongue  found  in  it 
will  confess,  at  a  future  period,  that  Christ  is  Lord.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  Colossians  i.  16,  Ml  things  are  said  to  be  created  by 
him,  and  for  him  ;  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible,  whether  in 
kssKven  or  m  earth.    As  in  this  absolutely  universal  sense  they 
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were  made  hy  and  for  himself;  so  from  this  passage  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  in  the  same  sense  they  will  be  his  absolute  possession; 
and  tJiat  afier^  as  well  as  before^  he  became  Mediator.  This 
world,  therefore,  the  planetary  system,  the  stellary  systems,  the 
highest  heavens  above,  and  hell  beneath,  are  all  included,  and 
alike  included,  in  the  immense  empire,  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Men  are  his  subjects.  Angels  both  fallen  and  virtuous  are  his 
subjects;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable  worlds,  which 
compose  the  Universe,  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

2dly.  His  authority  over  this  great  kingdom  is  supreme. 
The  whole  course  of  providence  is  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ^  and  directs 
them  with  an  universal  and  irresistible  agency  to  their  proper 
ends.  The  affairs  of  this  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are  di- 
rected by  his  hand.  He  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  deaths  or  of 
the  world  of  departed  spirits.  He  openeth^  and  no  one  shuttethf 
and  shuttethj  and  no  one  openeth.  Into  that  world  none  enter 
without  his  bidding ;  and  out  of  it  none  can  come  but  by  his  per* 
mission.  The  world  of  misery,  beneath,  is  in  the  same  manner 
under  his  absolute  dominion  ;  and  the  glorious  system  of  happi- 
ness in  the  heavens,  above,  is  the  mere  result  of  his  wisdoiPi, 
goodness,  and  power. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  will,  at  the  close  of  this  prov- 
idential system,  summon  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  consume  the 
world  with  fire ;  and  judge  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  both 
Angels  and  men.  In  the  exercise  of  the  same  authority,  also,  he 
will  send  the  wicked  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  punish 
them  with  an  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power. 

III.  IVe  are  taught  in  the  text,  that  this  kingdom  was  given^  and 
assumed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

This  doctrine  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text ;  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  questioned.     In  the  exercise  of  this  Government  over  all 
things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church,  He,  in  the 
1st  place.  Defends  it  from  all  his  enemies. 
The  enemies  of  Christians  arc  their  temptations,  internal  and 
external ;  their  sins  ;  death ;  evil  men ;  and  evil  angels. 

Against  their  temptations  he  furnishes  them  with  defence  by  all 
the  mstructions,  precepts,  warnings,  reproofs,  threatenings,  and 
promises  which  are  contained  in  his  Word.  These  constitute  a 
continual  and  efficacious  protection  from  the  influence  of  the  lusts 
within,  and  the  enemies  without,  by  rectifying  the  views  of  the  soul 
concerning  its  interest  and  duty  ;  awakening  in  it  solemn  consider- 
ation ;  alarming  it  with  affecting  apprehensions ;  encouraging  it 
with  hope  ;  alluring  it  with  love  and  gratitude  ;  stimulating  it 
with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward ;  and  thus  prompting  it  to 
lospend  the  cfangerous  purpose,  to  watch  against  the  rising  sin,  to 
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oppose  with  vigour  the  intruding  temptation,  and  to  pray  unceas* 
ingly  for  that  divine  assistance,  which  every  one  that  asketh  shall 
receive » 

To  the  means  of  defence,  furnished  by  his  word,  he  adds  con- 
tinually the  peculiar  influences  of  his  Spirit,  This  glorious  Agent^ 
commissioned  by  Christ  for  this  divine  purpose,  diffuses  through 
the  soul  the  spirit  of  resistance,  the  hope  oi  victory,  the  strength 
necessary  to  obtain  it,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which  are  its  happy 
as  well  as  unfailing  consequences. 

From  their  «Vw  he  began  to  deliver  them  by  his  Atonement.  This 
work  he  carries  on  by  his  intercession ;  and  completes  by  his  prov- 
idence. In  the  present  world,  where  all  things  are  imperfect,  this 
deliverance  partakes,  it  must  be  acknowledjB;ea,  of  the  common  na- 
ture :  yet  it  is  such,  as  to  secure  them  from  every  fatal  evil ;  and 
such,  as  we  know  to  be  one  of  those  things^  which  rourk  together 
for  their  good.  Their  progress  towards  perfect  holiness  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  interrupted :  yet  it  is  real,  and  important:  produc- 
ing hope,  comfort,  and  perseverance  unto  the  end. 

At  ihe  Judgment  this  deliverance  will  be  complete.  There  the 
slorious  effects  of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession  will  be  all  real- 
ized. Every  one  of  his  followers  will  find  himself  entirely  interested 
in  them  both  ;  and  will  see,  at  that  trying  period,  all  his  sins  wash- 
ed away,  and  nothing  left  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  These  dreadful 
enemies,  at  this  dreadful  season,  will  be  powerless,  and  overthrown; 
and  Christians  will  be  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  them. 

From  Death  he  has  taken  away  its  sting,  and  from  the  grave  iu 
victory.  Death,  so  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  will  be  found  by 
them  to  be  no  other  than  a  rough,  gloomy,  unwelcome  messenger; 
sent  to  summon  them  to  the  house  of  their  Father.  Over  all  its 
-dangerous power  they  will  triumph  in  a  glorious  manner;  and  be 
enabled  to  sing  with  everlasting  exultation,  0 Death!  where  is  thy 
^ting?  0  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory  F  All  the  preceding  diseases, 
sorrows,  and  trials,  through  which  they  have  passed  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  they  will  distinctly  perceive  to  have  been  scarcely  enemies 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  sent  with 
infinite  kindness,  to  check  them  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  to  warn 
-them  of  approaching  danger,  or  existing  sin,  and  to  call  them  ef- 
fectually to  the  path  of  lite. 

Against  evil  men  and  evil  Angels  he  furnishes  them,  throughout 
iheir  pilgrimage,  with  a  continual  and  sufficient  protection :  not  a 
protection,  indeed,  which  will  prevent  them  from  suffering  and  sor- 
row; but  this  is  because  suffering  and  sorrow  are  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  improvement,  //e/ice,  they  are  maligned,  calumniatedi 
despised,  persecuted,  and  at  times  brought  to  a  violent  death. 
They  are,  also,  at  times  perplexed,  ensnared,  allured,  and  templed 
to  wander  from  their  duty,  by  art,  sophistry,  and  falsehood.  By 
ihe/omur  class  of  evils  Ihey  are  gradually  weaned  from  that  lav$ 
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^f  the  world,  that  desire  of  human  favour,  and  that  lust  for  human 
applause,  which  so  naturally  charm  the  eyes,  and  fascinate  the 
hearts,  even  of  Christians,  and  Tvhich  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  love  of  God.  By  the  latter  they  are  made  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  taught  their  dependeme  on  God,  driven  to  their 
closets  and  their  knees,  and  induced  to  walk  hwmJbly  with  God^  all 
their  days,  in  the  intimate  and  most  profitable  communion  of  &ith 
and  prayer. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  it  ghort ;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  When  Christians  are  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  the  grave^  they  shall  see  all  these  enemies  retir- 
ing behind  them,  and  speedily  vanishing,  with  the  flight  of  ages,  to 
a  distance,  immeasurable  by  the  power  of  the  imagination.  All 
around  them  will  then  be  friends.  God  will  then  be  their  Father; 
Angels  their  brethren ;  happiness  their  portion ;  and  heaven  their 
everlasting  home. 

2dly.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority^  he  bestows  on  them  all good^ 
iemjporal  and  eternal. 

Of  temporal  good  he  gives  them  all  that  is  necessary,  or  useful, 
for  such  beings,  in  such  a  state.  The  world  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a  vale  of  tears;  and  life  a  solitary  pilgrimage  through  a  weary 
land.  Poverty  may  betide,  affl.ctions  befiill,  diseases  arrest,  ana 
death,  at  what  they  may  think  an  untimely  period,  summon  them 
away.  By  enemies  they  may  be  surrounded,  and  by  friends  for- 
saken. They  may  be  exposed  to  hatred,  contumely,  and  perse- 
cution. Their  days  may  be  overcast  with  gloom,  and  their  nights 
with  sorrow.  But  He  has  assured  them,  and  they  will  find  the  as- 
surance verified,  that  these  are  light  afflictions  which  only  work  for 
them  an  eternal  weight  of  glcry  ^  and  that  these,  as  truly  as  all  oth- 
er, things  work  together  for  their  good.  Even  these,  therefore, 
however  forbidding  their  aspect,  will  be  found  to  be  good  for/Afm; 
good  upon  the  whole ;  good  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  render  their 
whole  destiny  brighter,  better,  and  more  happy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  furnishes  them  also,  and  furnishes  them 
abundantly,  with  spiritual  good.  He  furnishes  them  with  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  soul.  He  gives  them  light,  to  discover  their  own 
dut>,  and  his  glory,  and  excellency.  He  gives  them  strength,  to 
resist  temptations ;  sorrow  for  their  sins ;  patience,  resignat  on,  and 
foilitude,  under  afflictions ;  faith  to  confide  in  him,  and  to  overcome 
the  world ;  hope,  to  encourage  their  efibrts,  and  to  fix  them  firmly 
in  their  obedience ;  peace,  to  hush  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  and  to 
shed  a  cheerful  serenity  over  all  its  afiections ;  and  joy,  to  assure 
them  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  to  anticipate  in  their  thoughts 
the  everlasting  joy  ot  his  immortal  kingdom. 

In  the  future  world,  when  death  sha'l  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
victory^  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  their  eyes^  he  will 
begin  to  bestow  upon  them  eternal  good.  In  this  fulness  ofjoy^ 
ervery  thing  will  be  only  delightful.    Their  bodies,  raised  from  the 
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grave  in  incorruption^  power,  and  glorify  will  be  spiritual,  immortal^ 
ever  vigorous,  and  ever  young.  Their  souls,  purified  from  every 
stain,  and  luminous  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  be  images  of 
his  own  amiableness  and  consummate  beauty.  Their  stations,  al- 
lotments, and  employment,  will  be  such,  as  become  those  who  are 
Kings,  and  Priests,  in  the  heavenly  world.  Their  companions  will 
be  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  and  their  home  will  be  the  house  of 
their  Father,  and  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  in  bestowing  all  this  good  he  himself  is  the 
dispenser,  and  the  good  dispensed.  /,  says  Christ,  am  the  light  of 
the  world*  The  city,  saith  St.  John,  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  ynoon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  In  other  words,  Christ  is  the  medi- 
um, through  which  all  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the 
intelligent  Universe,  his  character  discovered,  and  his  pleasure 
made  Known.  Of  the  heavenly  world,  particularly,  he  is  here  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  light :  The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  The  Lamb  is  this  glory  ofGodj 
which  is  said  to  be  the  light  of  heaven.  Christ  is  not  only  the  dis- 
penser of  the  good  enjoyed  in  heaven,  but  the  very  good,  which  is 
dispensed;  not  only  the  dispenser  of  knowledge,  but  the  thing 
known ;  not  only  the  communicator  of  enjoyment,  but  the  thing 
enjoyed ;  the  person  divinely  seen,  loved,  worshipped,  and  praisec^ 
for  ever.  In  his  presence,  all  his  followers,  and  all  their  happy 
companions,  with  open  face  beholding  in  him,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glo' 
ry  ojf  the  Lord^  will  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  Iq 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  may  in  the 

1st  place.  Be  conclusively  argued  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

From  the  text,  and  the  comments  here  given  on  it,  it  is  evident, 
that  Christ  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  Universe,  and  rules  the  great 
Kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Let  me  ask.  Who,  but  the  infinitely  perfect 
One,  can  possibly  hold  such  a  sceptre,  or  control,  successfully,  or 
even  at  all,  such  an  empire  ?  Unless  he  be  every  where  presenij 
how  can  he  every  where  act,  rule,  and  bring  to  pass  such  events, 
as  he  chooses ;  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  divine  glory,  and  the 
universal  good  ?  Unless  thus  present,  acting,  and  ruling,  how  can 
he  prevent  the  existence  of  such  things,  as  will  be  injurious  to  this 

fjood ;  or  fail  to  be  disappointed  of  his  own  purposes,  and,  ultimate- 
y,  of  the  supreme  end  of  all  his  labours  ?  How  evident  is  it,  even 
to  our  view,  that  inanimate  things  must  cease  to  operate,  and  to 
move  in  their  destined  course ;  that  animated  beings  must  wander 
out  of  it ;  and  that  rational  beings  must,  if  virtuous,  go  astray,  from 
the  defectiveness  of  their  imperfect  nature,  and,  if  sinful,  from  ma- 
lignity and  design.  The  evil  designs  of  the  latter,  particularlyi 
must,  if  he  be  not  present,  multiply^  in  their  numbers,  and  increaie 
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in  their  strength,  until  various  parts  of  this  immense  Kingdom  be- 
come disordered,  and  perhaps  destroyed.  What  an  impression 
would  it  make  on  the  feelings,  what  a  change  in  the  affairs,  of  this 
world,  if  mankind,  if  evil  Spirits,  were  to  know,  that  the  Ruler  of 
all  things  would  be  absent  from  it,  even  a  single  year!  What  cour- 
age would  sinners  gather!  With  what  strength,  and  to  what  a 
multitude,  would  sins  accumulate !  What  a  tempest  of  violence 
would  ravage  this  globe !  To  what  a  mountainous  height  would  be 
heaped  up  the  mass  of  human  misery ! 

Nor  is  his  absolute  knowledge  of  all  things  less  indispensablci 
than  his  universal  presence.  This  knowledge  is  completely  neces- 
sarv,  to  enable  him  to  discern  the  ends^  deserving  of  his  pursuit| 
and  the  prcper  means  of  their  accomplishment.  When  all  these 
are  resolved  on,  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  these  means ;  prevent  their  disorder,  or  their  failure ;  pre- 
clude successful  opposition;  and  avoid  the  consequent  confusion, 
disturbance,  and  disappointment.  Especially  is  this  knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  efficacious  government  of  rational,  or  moral| 
agents.  The  powers  of  these  agents  are  thought^  volition^  and  mo* 
tivity:  all  invisible  to  every  eye,  except  the  Omniscient ;  and,  if 
discovered  at  all,  before  their  operations  exist,  discovered  by  that 
eye  only.  But  these  agents  are  beyond  measure  the  most  import- 
ant instruments  of  the  divine  designs,  in  this  great  kingdom;  and, 
if  not  prevented,  the  most  able  to  disturb  its  order  andhappiness. 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  he,  who  rules  the  Universe,  must,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  this  Kingdom,  understand  th$ 
thoughts  afar  off^  br,  as  in  the  translation  formerly  in  use,  long  he^ 
fore  they  are  formed. 

By  the  same  knowledge,  only,  is  the  same  exalted  Person  quali- 
fied to  be  the  final  Judge,  and  Ke  warder,  of  the  Universe.  A  great 
part  of  the  sin  and  holiness,  of  such  beings,  and  of  the  enhance- 
ments and  diminutions  of  both,  lies  altogether  in  their  thoughts  and 
volitions.  To  judge  his  creatures  justly,  then,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins^  of  every 
Rational  being. 

With  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  he  determine,  apportion, 
and  execute,  the  unnumbered  allotments  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
These,  united,  form  an  immense  and  eternal  system  of  providence ; 
compared  with  which,  the  providence,  exercised  in  this  world,  is 
but  a  point :  and  this  vaist  system  must,  indispensably,  be  contrived 
aright,  and  without  any  defect,  from  the  beginning.  The  parts,  of 
which  it  will  be  composed,  will  be  literally  infinite ;  and  can  be  de- 
vised only  by  an  Infinite  Mind. 

Nor  is  Omnipotence  less  necessary  for  all  these  vast  and  innu- 
merable purposes,  than  Omniscience^  and  Omnipresence.  No  pow- 
er, inferior  to  omnipotence,  could  produce,  or  hold  together,  so 
jnany  beings ;  or  cany  on  to  completion  so  many  and  so  various 
purposes.    To  the  power,  acdmlly  exerted  for  these  ends,  every 
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being  must  be  completely  subjected ;  and  all  created  power  entire^ 
ly  sulxKrdinate.  An  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion  must  be  ex- 
ercised, unceasingly,  over  every  part  of  his  Kingdom ;  or  the  great 
designs  of  creation  and  providence  must  be  in  continual  danger  of 
being  finally  frustrated. 

Equally  necessary  is  infinite  Rectitude  for  the  just,  benevolent, 
and  perfect  administration  of  such  a  government.  The  least  de- 
fect, the  least  wrong,  would  here  be  fatal.  From  the  decision  there 
can  be  no  appeal ;  from  the  arm  of  execution  there  can  be  no  es- 
cape. A  creature,  if  wronged  here,  is  wronged  hopelessly,  and 
for  ever.  The  Ruling  Mind  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  no 
weakness,  passion,  or  partiality.  Without  perfect  rectitude  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  confidence ;  and,  without  such  confidence,  vo- 
luntary, or  virtuous,  obedience  cannot  exist. 

Thus,  when  Christ  is  exalted  to  be  head  over  all  things^  and  con- 
stituted the  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Rewarder,  of  the  Universe ;  he  is 
-plainly  exalted  to  a  station  and  character  demanding  infinite  attri- 
DUtes;  perfections  literally  divine.  Either,  then,  he  possesses 
these  attributes ;  or  he  has  been  exalted  to  a  station,  which,  so  far 
as  reason  can  discern,  he  is  unqualified  to  fill.  But  he  was  exalt- 
ed to  this  station  by  unerring  and  boundless  Wisdom.  Of  course, 
he  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualifications,  which  it  can  demand. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Person  literally  divine. 

2dly.  From  the  same  observations  we  may  discern  how  greatly  wx 
need  such  a  friend^  as  Christ. 

That  we  are  creatures  wholly  dependent,  frail,  ignorant,  expo- 
sed, and  unable  to  protect  ourselves  or  provide  for  our  interests, 
needs  neither  proof  nor  illustration.     To  us,  futurity  is  all  blank 
Between  our  present  existence,  and  the  approaching  vast  of  being, 
bangs  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.     What  is  beyond  it  no  hu 
man  eye  is  able  to  discern,  and  no  human  foresight  to  conjecture. 
There,  however,  all  our  great  concerns  lie ;  and  are  every  moment 
increasing  in  their  number  and  importance.     There  we  shall  enjoy 
the  exquisite  emotions,  and  the  hi^h  dignity,  of  immortal  virtue; 
the  pure  pleasures  of  a  serene,  self-approving  mind ;  the  eternal 
interchange  of  esteem  and  afieclion  with  the  general  assembly  of 
thefirs{-bom^  and  the  uninterrupted  favour  of  God  in  the  world 
of  joy :  or  we  shall  sufier  the  unceasing  anguish  of  a  guilty,  self- 
ruined  soul ;  the  malignity  of  evil  men  and  evil  Angels  ;  and  the 
wrath  of  our  ofiiended  Creator,  in  the  regions  of  wo.     Between 
these  infinitely  distant  allotments  there  is  no  medium ;  no  interven- 
ing slate,  to  which  those,  who  fail  of  final  approbation,  can  betake 
themselves  for  refuge.   When,  therefore,  we  bid  adieu  to  this  world, 
we  shall  meet  with  events,  whose  importance  nothing  but  Omnis- 
cience can  estimate ;  to  us  utterly  uncertain,  and  utterly  beyond 
our  power. 

Nay,  the  present  moment,  and  every  moment  when  present,  is 
fraught  with  cootequencefiy  incapable  of  being  estimated  by  any 
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fioite  understanding.  On  time,  Eternity  hanes.  As  we  live  here^ 
we  shall  live  hereafter.  If  our  time  be  well  employed,  and  our 
talents  well  used,  it  will  be  well  wilh  us  in  the  end.  But  if  we 
abuse  both  here,  it  will  be  ill  with  us  hereafter.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  important,  chiefly,  as  it  affects  those  which  are  future ;  be- 
gins,  or  strengthens,  an  evil  or  virtuous  habit;  depraves,  or 
amends,  the  soul ;  hardens,  or  softens  the  heart ;  and  contributes  \n 
this  way  to  advance  us  towards  heaven,  or  towards  hell.  There  is 
no  man,  who  is  not  better  or  worse  tonday,  by  means  of  what  he 
thought,  designed,  or  did,  yesterday.  The  present  day,  therefore, 
is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  a  season,  for  which  we  must  giv« 
an  account;  but  because  of  the  influence,  which  it  will  have  on  the 
evtats  of  the  morrow.  Thus  circumstanced,  frail,  irresolute,  wan- 
dermg,  wicked,  exposed  to  immense  dangers,  and  yet  capable  of 
immense  enjoyments ;  how  infinitely  desirable  is  it,  that  we  should 
have  such  a  friend,  as  Christ.  In  his  mind  are  treasured  up  all  the 
means  of  happiness,  which  we  need ;  the  immense  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  the  unchangeable  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mer- 
cy, which,  and  which  only,  can  provide,  and  secure,  for  us  immor- 
tal blessings,  or  preserve  us  from  evils,  which  know  no  end.  In 
all  places  he  is  present;  over  all  things  he  rules  with  an  irresistible 
dominion.  No  being,  no  event,  can  be  hidden  from  his  eye.  No 
enemy,  however  insidious,  or  however  powerful,  can  escape  from  his 
hand.  His  disposition  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  cross. 
He  who  died,  that  sinners  might  live ;  he  who  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers, while  imbi-uing  their  hands  in  liis  blood ;  can  need,  can  add, 
no  proofs  of  his  compassion  for  men.  This  glorious  Redeemer  is, 
also,  the  same  ytsUrday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Such  a  friend  to 
man,  as  he  was  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  will  be  throughout 
eternity ;  and  to  every  one,  who  sincerely  desires  an  interest  m  his 
good-will,  he  will  manifest  his  friendship  in  an  endless  succession 
of  blessings. 

While  we  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  amid  so  many 
wants ;  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and  willing, 
to  furnish  the  needed  supplies !  Amid  so  many  enemies  and  dan- 
cers, how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and  willing  to 
lurnish  the  necessary  protection  !  Amid  so  many  temptations,  to 
watch  over  us ;  amid  so  many  sorrows,  to  relieve  us ;  in  solitude. 
to  be  our  companion;  in  difliculties,  our  helper;  in  despondence, 
our  support;  in  disease,  our  physician ;  in  death,  our  hope,  resur- 
rection, and  life  !  In  a  word,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a 
friend,  who,  throughout  all  the  strange,  discouraging  state  of  the 
present  life,  will  give  us  peace,  consolation,  and  joy ;  and  cause 
all  things,  even  the  most  untoward  and  perplexing,  to  work  togeth- 
er for  our  good  ! 

On  a  dying  bed  especially,  when  our  flesh  and  our  hearts  must 
./biV,  of  course ;  our  earthly  friends  yield  us  little  consolation,  and 
DO  hope;  and  the  world  itself  retire  firom  our  view ;  how  delight- 
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iul  will  such  a  firiend  be !  Then  the  soul,  uncertain,  alone,  hover' 
ing  over  the  form,  which  it  has  so  long  inhabited,  and  stretching  its 
wings  for  its  flight  into  the  unknown  vast,  will  sieh,  and  pant,  for 
an  arm,  on  which  it  may  lean,  and  a  bosom,  on  wnich  it  may  safely 
recline.  But  there,  Christ  is  present  with  all  his  tenderness  and 
all  his  power*  With  one  hand  he  holds  the  anchor  of  hope;  and 
with  the  other  he  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

In  the  final  resurrection,  when  the  Universe  shall  rend  asimder, 
and  the  elements  'of  this  great  world  shall  rush  together  with  im- 
mense confusion  and  ruin,  how  supporting,  how  ravishing,  will  it 
be,  when  we  awake  from  our  final  sleep,  and  ascend  from  the  dust 
m  which  our  bodies  have  been  so  long  buried,  to  find  this  glorious 
Redeemer  re-fashioning  our  vile  bodies  like  unto  his  glorious  hody^ 
and  re-uniting  them  to  our  minds,* purified  and  immortal!  With 
what  emotions  shall  we  arise,  and  stand,  and  behold  the  Judge  de- 
scend in  the  glory  of  his  Father ^  with  all  his  holy  Angels  f  With 
what  emotions  shall  we  see  the  same  unchangeable  and  everlast- 
ing friend  placing  us  on  his  right  hand  in  glory  and  honour,  which 
kings  will  covet  in  vain,  and  before  which  all  earthly  grandeur 
shall  be  forgotten !  With  what  melody  will  the  voice  of  the  Re- 
deemer burst  on  our  ears,  when  he  proclaims,  Come^  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father^  inherit  the  Kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world!  How  will  the  soul  distend  with  transport,  when, 
accompanied  by  the  Church  of  the  first-bom^  and  surrounded  by 
Thrones,  Principalities ,  and  Powers^  it  shall  begin  its  flight  towards 
the  highest  heavens,  to  meet  his  Father  and  our  Fat/ur,  his  God 
and  our  God!  What  an  internal  heaven  will  dawn  in  the  mind, 
when  we  shall  be  presented  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
settled  amid  our  own  brethren  in  our  immortal  inheritance,  and 
our  final  home ;  and  behold  all  our  sins  washed  away,  our  trials 
ended,  our  dangers  escaped,  our  sorrows  left  behind  us,  and  our 
reward  begun,  m  that  world,  where  all  things  are  ever  new,  de 
lightfiil,  ana  divine ! 

At  these  solemn  and  amazing  seasons,  how  differently  will  those 
unhappy  beings  feel,  who  on  a  death-bed  find  no  such  nnend ;  who 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;  who  are  left  behind,  when 
the  righteous  ascend  to  meet  their  Redeemer ;  who  are  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  final  trial ;  and  to  whom,  in  the  most  awful 
language  which  was  ever  heard  in  the  Universe,  he  will  say. 
Depart,  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  fre,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and 
hit  angels  ! 


SERMON  LX. 

MIRACLES   OF   CHRIST. 


AcTi.  ii.  S29C-^eni«  0/  KoBoreth,  a  man  approttd  of  Ood  amonf^  you,  hy  mtroebf^ 
mtd  ioonden, and  lignif  vkieh  Ood  did bykimin lie  wudti ofyou^  atyojfounthot 
alio  know. 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  char* 
acter  of  Christy  as  a  Prophet^  Priest j  and  King.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  his  character  as  a  Worker  of  Miracles. 

In  the  text,  Christ  is  styled  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  the  Jews.  This  approbation  is  declared  to  have 
Deen  testified  by  miracles^  and  wonders^  and  signs^  which  Crod  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  that  People :  and  of  all  this,  it  is  asserted, 
the  Jews  themselves  had  been  witnesses.  These  subjects  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  in  the  following  discourse,  so  far  as  I  shall  judge 
necessary  to  my  general  design.  I  shall,  however,  neglect  the 
order  of  the  text;  and  adopt  one,  more  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

I.  /  shall  define  a  Miracle : 

II.  Shall  show  that  Christ  Wrought  Miracles  :  and 

III.  Shall  point  out  their  Importance. 

I.  /  shall  define  a  Miracle. 

A  miracle  is  a  cuspenision^  or  counteraction^  of  what  are  called  th§ 
Laws  of  Mature.  By  the  laws  of  nature  I  intend  those  regular 
courses  of  Divine  agency^  which  we  discern  in  the  world  around  us* 
God,  to  enable  us  to  understand  his  works,  and  his  character  as 
displayed  in  them,  and  to  enable  us,  also,  to  direct,  with  success, 
our  own  conduct  in  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  probably  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency  to 
certain  rules,  formed  by  his  wisdom ;  called  by  Philosophers,  Laws 
of  nature^  and  in  the  Scriptures,  Ordinances  of  Heaven.  To  these 
laws  all  things,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  experience,  are 
usually  conformed.  A  miracle,  is  either  a  suspension^  or  counter" 
action^  of  these  laws ;  or,  more  definitely,  of  the  progress  of  things 
according  to  these  laws.  I  have  chosen  both  these  words,  because 
I  would  include  all  possible  miracles ;  and  because  some  events  of 
this  kind  may  more  obviously  'seem  to  be  suspensions,  and  others 
counteractions,  of  these  laws. 

II.  /  shall  showj  that  Christ  wrought  miracles. 

In  this  case,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  the  story  as  truei 
which  is  told  us  by  the  Evangelists  concerning  the  works  of  Christ; 
and  refer  my  observations  on  this  subject  to  another  part  of  the 
digcossion.    Taking  it|  then,  for  grantee^  that  Christ  really  did  the 
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things,  Mcribed  to  him  in  the  Gospel ;  I  assert,  thai  a  consider' 
Mt  n^ber  of  these  things  were  real  miracles.  I  say  a  consider- 
able Banber.  because  it  would  be  idle  to  extend  the  debate,  on 
the  pTsral  occasion,  to  uit  thing,  supposed  lo  be  of  a  dubious 
Mtare;  «nij  b«r.»c«.  afier  every  deduction  which  can  be  asked, 
a  s«&xac  £;:shf  f  »iU  mnoin  to  satisfy  every  wish  of  a  Christian, 
•»J  N«  *>»<Kan>w  «»iffy  cavil  of  an  InMel.  Among  other  exam- 
|4r«  vX' tJss  Tunm.  I  jclrct  the  ibllowing. 

TV  «*M  f^tif  «•»,  «M  MM  i«ni  bitnd :  tvho  observed  justly 
<>Mcm>^  >;.  ^Mt-«  tW  gnviV  ^^on.  il  3«i  not  htard,  that  any  man 
Vi^f*  iii  tyt*  ^'  K^t  tMJ  »«  horn  blind.  No  arguments  are 
Mv-ionkcv  W  fTOvif  :b<s  N»  han  bwn  a  aiincle  in  the  perfect  sense ; 
^*^<HT  »3.iiAul  knems..  that  it  U  a  total  counteraction  of  the 
i»*s  «  »Mn<t^  liuK  oi»y, » •«  of  settle  and  earth,  and  smearttl 
IB**  «!«■  »»«*.  simaii  «*;<«■  s^^t  to  a  person  born  blind.  1 
»«*s-i  tW  x-*s.-  d(c  raiacr.  b«<-au*e  it  was  I'ormally  examined  by 
l^i'iw*!:!  C^frMt^M*,  «n.i  rvtnco.1  to  have  been  real,  beyond 

fV  *-<M«  ^"^C'tnH't  soikii^  Mpoa  tkt  xtaler  in  the  lake  ofGenne- 
••*»*.  i»  Aitv^^r.  «\\«al!y  unesceptiooable. 

rW  vwt*.  tni;v-A  kt  »rmtg\t  un  teptn  &y  Aii  mere  aord  and  pl(a- 
••^i  «irw»  whiK-S  no  v»tlKT  person  has  fieen  able  to  perforin  by 
•ay  mr«n$  wlwit'wr ;  are  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Of  the 
»•»♦  Mtt«n\  «K\,  ^tv  »i.w  fata.  M  Khiik  Ac  nistd  tht  dead  to 
*[Sp  ;  \t»,  liw  ^Ja«^^^^rt■  tff  J«irw*.  (he  son  of  the  »idow  of  ^ain, 
•«*.i  <<«.Ni*«0.  Tivi  ;hc*^  pcrsiMW  were  all  really  dead,  there  is 
l»\M  tV  Wrt  ivv\u  !.*  vi,»uM:  lh.«  they  were  all  raised  to  Lfe, 


\  klwitt  •*»!>  a-U  ittv'*  :v*tJ»»Ow  mo«>:  one.  in  n^AiVA  he  fed  four, 
9md  ikt  *tkfr^  tH  K-'4(.-4  iif  M  izf,  l\iMtand  men,  btsidrt  women 
•IM*  rtWA«<t.  wmA  >t  f.;^  i^rtt' t!'' wiry  bread,  and  a  fev  litttt 

LC-rlcd. 
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2dly*  The  narrators  were  eye  and  ear-wilnestes  of  ihenu 

3dly.  They  were  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  in  the 
presence  of  multitudes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  opposers  of 
Christ. 

4thly.  They  were  generally  helievedj  so  generally,  as  to  inducei 
customarily,  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  wherever  Christ 
came,  to  apply  to  him,  with  absolute  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
relieve  them :  a  fact,  which  proves  the  universal  conviction  of  tbt 
Jewish  people,  at  thiat  time,  that  Christ  certainly  and  continuaHr 
wrought  miracles.  But  this  conviction  could  not  have  existed^ 
to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  he  had  actually  wrought  mir- 
acles. 

5thly.  The  Apostles  had  no  possible  interest  to  deceive  their  feU 
low-men.  They  neither  gained,  could  gain,  nor  attempted  to  gain, 
any  advantage  m  the  present  world  by  publishing  this  story.  On 
the  contrary,  they  suffered,  through  life,  the  loss  of  all  things, 
while  declaring  it,  and  the  religion,  of  which  it  was  the  foundation, 
to  mankind.  In  the  future  world,  as  Jews,  believing  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  could  expect  nothing,  but 
perdition,  as  the  reward  of  their  useless  imposture. 

6thly.  They  were  men^  whose  integrity  has  not  only  been  vnin^ 
peaehedybui  is  singular.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  many  other 
nations,  embraced  the  religion  which  they  taught ;  committed  to 
their  guidance  their  souls,  and  their  everlasting  mterests ;  hazani- 
ed,  and  yielded,  all  that  they  held  dear  in  this  world,  for  the  sake 
of  this  religion ;  and  still  esteemed  these  very  men,  through  whose 
instrumentality  they  had  been  brought  into  these  distresses,  the 
very  best  of  mankind.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  further  fact ;  that, 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have 
followed,  their  character  has,  in  this  respect,  stood  higher,  thai 
that  of  any  other  men  whatever. 

7thly.  Their  Narratives  wear  more  marks  of  veracity^  than  tmy 
other  which  the  world  can  furnish. 

8thly.  The  Existence  of  these  miracles  is  acknowledged  by  Jem, 
and  Uealhtnj  as  well  as  Christians  ;  and  wfls  wholly  uncontradieled 
by  either  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

9thly.  These  J^arratives  were  the  genuine  productions  of  those^  to 
whom  they  arc  ascribed.  That  they  were  written  by  these  persons 
is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  cotemporaries, 
and  very  early  followers.  That  they  have  come  down  to  us 
uncorrupted,  and  unmutilatcd,  is  certain,  irc»m  the  age,  and  coinci- 
dence, of  numerous  Manuscripts;  from  th e  Versions  early  made 
of  them  into  various  languages;  from  the  almost  innumerable 
Quotations  from  them,  found  in  other  books,  still  extant;  from  the 
joint  Consent  of  orthodox  Christians  and  h  eretics ;  from  the  ha 
.  possibility  of  corrupting  them  with  succes  3,  because  of  the  fre* 
<pieiicy,  and  consUacy,  with  which  they-w  ere  read  in  public  and 
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in  private ;  because  of  the  numerous  copies,  very  early  diffused 
throughout  all  Christian  countries ;  because  of  the  profound  reU- 

S'ous  veneration,  with  which  thev  were  regarded ;  and  because  of 
e  eagle-eyed  watchfulness,  with  which  contending  sects  guarded 
every  passage,  which  furnished  any  inducement  to  corruption,  or 
mutilation. 

No  other  history  can  boast  of  these,  or  one  half  of  these,  pow- 
erful proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  If,  then,  we  do 
not  admit  these  narratives  to  be  true,  we  must  bid  a  final  farewell 
to  the  admission  of  all  historical  testimony. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  Essay,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  introduction  to  this  Essay, 
he  says,  "  h^. flatters  himself^  he  has  discovered  an  argument^  which 
will  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delur 
tton."  When  this  Essay  first  appeared,  it  was  received  with 
universal  triumph  by  Infidels,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm 
by  timorous  Christians.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  answered;  and  triumphantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Campbell ^ 
and  completely  exposed,  as  a  mere  mass  of  sophistry ;  ingenious 
indeed,  but  shamemlly  disingenuous;  and  utterly  destitute  of  solid 
argument,  and  real  evidence. 

After  such  ample  refutation,  it  would  be  a  useless  employment 
for  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  examination  of  the  scheme,  con- 
tained  in  this  Essay.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  few 
observations. 

The  great  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  is  this :  "  That^  according  to 
the  experience  of  man^  all  things  uniformly  exist  agreeably  to  the 
laws  q/  nature,  that  every  instance  of  our  experience  is  not  only  an 
evidence,  that  the  thing,  experienced,  exists  in  the  manner  which  we 
perceive,  but  that  all  the  following  events  of  the  same  kind  will  also 
exist  in  the  same  manner.  This  evidence  he  considers,  also,  as 
increased  by  every  succeeding  instance  of  the  same  experience.  Ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  therefore,  the  evidence,  that  any  thing, 
which  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  united  with  all  former  testimonies, 
of  the  same  nature,  to  facts  of  the  same  kind.  The  existence  of 
any  fact,  therefore,  instead  of  being  completely  proved,  is  only 
partially  proved,  by  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  *o  its 
existence.  According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  we,  who  are 
present  in  this  house.  Know,  that  ourselves  and  others  are  present, 
partly  by  seeing  each  other  present  at  this  time,  and  partly  by  re- 
membering that  we  ha.ve  been  present  heretofore.  Of  course,  the 
first  time  we  were  thu  s  present,  we  had  not  the  same  assurance  of 
this  fact,  as  the  secom  i  time.  This  assurance  became  still  greater 
the  third  time;  greate  r  still  the  fourth;  and  thus  has  gone  on  ac- 
cumulating strength  ir  i  every  succeeding  instance.  Every  person, 
therefore,  who  has  be  jen  here  one  hundred  times,  has  an  hundred 
times  t|ie  evidence,  t*  hat  he  is  now  here,  which  he  had,  whan  he 
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was  here  the  first  time,  that  he  was  then  present :  and  I,  who, 
during  twenty-four  years,  have  been  present  many  thousand  times, 
know,  that  I  am  now  here,  with  a  thousand  decrees  of  evidence, 
more  than  is  possessed,  concerning  the  like  ract,  by  any  other 
person  who  is  present.  A  scheme  of  reasoning,  which  conducts* 
to  such  a  manifest  and  eross  absurdity,  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  seen  to  be  false  by  a  man,  much  less  sagacious  than 
Mr.  Hume. 

Every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  and  cannot  avoid  knowing, 
even  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  evidence  which  we  possess^  or  canpos* 
$e88y  of  the  existence  of  any  fact^  is  furnished  by  the  present  tesH- 
mony  of  our  senses  to  that  fact.  Of  course,  every  such  man  knows 
equally  well,  that  no  testimony  of  the  senses  to  any  preceding  fact 
can  affect  a  present  fact  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  person, 
who  is  now  present  in  this  house  for  the  first  time,  has  all  the  evi- 
dence, that  hje  is  here,  which  is  possessed  by  Atm,  who  has  been 
here  a  thousand  times  before.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  to  any 
single  fact  is  all  the  evidence,  of  which  that  fact  is  ever  capable. 
Nor  can  it  be  increased,  even  in  the  minutest  deeree,  by  the  same 
evidence,  repeated  concerning  similar  facts,  existine,  afterwards, 
in  any  supposable  number  of  instances.  He,  who  nas  crossed  a 
ferry  safely,  never  thought  of  crossing  it  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  was  safe,  or  not. 

The  influence,  which  Experience  is  intended  by  Mr.  Hume  to 
have  on  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  future  events,  is  of  the  same 
nature.  Past  experience  is,  by  his  scheme,  the  great  criterion  for 
determining  on  all  that  which  is  to  come.  An  event,  which  has 
already  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times,  is,  in  his  view,  to  be 
expected  again,  with  a  confidence,  exactly  proportioned  to  this 
number.  If  an  event,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  taken  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  at  all  expected  ;  but  regarded  as  incredible.  Thus,  if  a 
ferry-boat  has  crossed  the  ferry  a  thousand  times  without  sinking, 
the  probability  is,  as  one  thousand  to  nothing,  that  it  will  never 
sink  hereafter. 

The  Analogy,  here  referred  to,  is  founded  on  the  general  maxim  * 
that  the  same  Causes  produce,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  sana 
effects.  The  instances,  in  which  causes  and  circumstances,  appar^ 
ently  the  same,  arc  really  such,  are  so  few,  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  things,  it  can  answer  Mr.  Hume's  purpose  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  cases  only.  Almost  always  the  causes  themselves,  or  ihe 
circumstances  in  which  they  operate,  are,  in  this  mutable  world, 
so  continually  changed,  that  analogies,  founded  on  this  maxim,  are 
rarely  exact ;  and  are,  therefore,  rarelv  safe  rules  for  forming  con- 
clusions. All  men  are  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that  they  easily* 
and  uniformly,  admit  testimony,  as  a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  such  conclusions.  The  smallest  credible  testimony  will  induce 
any  man  to  believe,  that  a  ferry-boat  has  sunk ;  although  it  may 
before  have  crossed  safely,  and  regularly,  for  many  years.    Much 
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more  do  we  always  admit  beforebaod,  that  almost  all  events  may 
come  to  pass,  contrary  in  their  nature  and  appearance  to  those, 
which  have  already  happened. 

Mr.  Hvane  exhibits  to  me  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that 
his  scheme  was  unsound,  by  the  recourse  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  to  the  disingenuous  arts  of  controversy.  Thus  he  at  first  uses 
the  word  ExperieMe,  which  is  all-important  to  this  controversy,  to 
denote,  what  alone  it  truly  denotes,  the  actual  evidence  of  a  Man?t 
own  senses.  In  the  progress  of  his  Essay,  he  soon  diverts  it  into  a 
sense,  entirely  different ;  and  means  bjr  it  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  preceded  us.  But  of  their  experience  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept oy  Testimony  5  the  very  thing,  to  which  Mr.  Hume  professed- 
ly opposes  what  he  calls  Experience.  On  this  Testimony,  styled 
by  him  Experience,  he  founds  an  areument,  upon  which  he  places 
ffreat  reliance,  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  the  same  testimony. 
Thus  he  declares  Miracles  to  be  contrary  to  all  Experience ;  mean- 
ing by  it  the  experience  of  all  mankind ;  when  he  knew,  that  a 
Crt  of  mankind  had  testified,  that  they  in  their  own  experience 
d  been  witnesses  of  miracles ;  for  this  testimony  was  the  very 
thing,  against  which  he  wrote  his  Essay. 

Jmracles  he  defines  to  be  Violations  and  transgressions  of  the 
Ions  qf  Miture.  These  words,  being  regularly  used  to  denote  op* 
positions  of  moral  beings  to  moral  laws,  and  involving,  natureJly, 
the  idea  of  turpitude,  or  wrong,  were,  I  presume,  used,  to  attach  to 
miracles  an  idea  of  some  variation  fix)m  that  perfect  moral  conduct, 
which  we  attribute  to  God. 

MiracleSf  he  also  says,  are  contrary  to  our  experience.     In  this 

declaration  he  is  unhappy.     They  may  be  truly  said  to  be  aside 

froim  our  Experience  ;  but  are  in  no  sense  contrary  to  it.  All  that  can 

De  said  is,  that  we  have  not  witnessed  miracles.     No  man  can  say, 

that  he  has  experienced  any  thing  contrary  to  them. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  examine  Mr. 
Burners  capital  doctrine,  that  Testimony  cannot  evince  the  reality  of 
a  miracle.  His  argument  is  this  :  The  evidence,  that  any  thing 
exists  in  any  given  case,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
instances,  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  nappcned  before.  If  then 
an.  event  have  happened  a  thousand  times,  and  the  contrary  event 
should  aftcrwarcl  happen  once  ;  then  there  are  one  thousand  de- 

E^s  of  evidence  agamst  the  existence  of  this  contrary  event,  and 
L  one  in  its  favour.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled,  by  a  balance 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  degrees  of  evidence  against  no- 
thing, to  believe,  that  this  event  has  not  taken  place.  We  are  here, 
as  Mr.  Hume  teaches,  to  weigh  experience  against  experience,  and 
to  be  governed  in  our  decision  by  the  preponderating  weight.  In 
this  manner  he  determines,  that  our  experience  has,  m  the  number 
of  instances,  furnished  such  a  vast  preponderation  of  evidence 
against  th^  existence  of  a  miracle,  that  if  we  were  to  witness  it, 
we  could  not  rationally  believe  it  to  have  existed,  until  it  had  takea 
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place  as  many  times,  and  some  more,  than  what  be  calls  the  con- 
trary evenL  For  example :  if  we  have  known  a  thousand  deceas* 
ed  persons  to  have  been  buried,  and  none  of  them  to  have  been 
raised  from  the  grave ;  we  cannot  rationally  believe  a  man  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  grave,  although  we  saw  him  rise  ;  conversed 
with  him ;  and  lived  with  him  ever  so  many  years  afterwards.  Be- 
fore we  begin  to  believe,  that  a  person  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
we  must  have  seen,  at  least,  one  more  person  thus  raised,  than  the 
whole  number  who  have  been  buried,  and  have  not  risen.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  become  possessed  of  one  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead :  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  all  the  preceding  resurrections  being  to  diminish,  suc- 
cessively, the  previously  existing  evidence  against  the  fact,  that  a 
person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Our  own  experience  of 
the  existence  of  a  miracle  is,  thus,  not  to  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  of 
its  existence.  But  as  testimony  is  founded  on  experience,  and  is 
evidence  of  a  less  certain  nature ;  it  is  clear,  that  what  experience 
cannot  pr6ve  can  never  be  evinced  by  testimony. 

This  reasoning  has  a  erave  and  specious  appearance,  but  is 
plainly  destitute  of  all  soUdity.  Every  man  knows  by  his  own 
experience,  that  the  repetition  of  an  event  contributes  nothing  to 
the  proof,  or  certainty,  of  its  existence.  The  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  event  lies  wholly  in  the  testimony  of  our  senses* 
When  the  event  is,  as  we  customarily  say,  repeated ;  that  is,  when 
another  similar  event  takes  place,  our  senses  in  the  same  manner 
prove  to  us  the  existence  of  this  event.  But  the  evidence,  which 
they  give  us  of  the  second,  has  to  retrospective  influence  on  the 
first ;  as  the  evidence,  given  of  the  first,  has  no  influence  on  the 
second.  In  each  instance  the  evidence  is  complete ;  nor  can  it  be 
afiected  by  any  thing,  which  may  precede  it,  or  succeed  it.  What 
is  once  seen,  and  known,  is  as  perfectly  seen,  and  known,  as  it  can 
be ;  and  in  the  only  manner,  in  which  it  can  be  ever  seen,  and 
known.  If  we  were  to  see  a  man  raised  from  the  grave,  we  should 
know,  that  he  was  thus  raised,  as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  known 
by  us ;  nor  would  it  make  the  least  difference  in  the  evidence,  or 
certainty,  of  this  fact,  whether  thousands,  or  none,  were  raised  af- 
terwards. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  mankind  in  every  age,  and  country.  No  tribunal  of  justice 
ever  asked  the  question,  whether  a  crime  had  been  hptce  committed 
in  order  to  determine  with  the  more  certainty,  and  better  evidence, 
that  it  had  been  committed  once.  No  evidence  of  this  nature,  be- 
fore any  such  tribunal,  was  ever  adduced,  or  considered  as  propter 
to  be  aaduced,  to  evince  the  existence  of  any  fact,  or  to  disprove  its 
existence.  No  individual  ever  thought  of  recurring  to  the  testimony 
of  his  senses  on  a  former  occasion,  to  strengthen  their  evidence  '"^ 
a  present  occasion. 
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The  man  bom  blind^  (to  apply  this  scheme  directly  to  miracles) 
could  not  possibly  feel  the  necessity,  or  advantage,  of  inquiring 
whether  he  had  been  restored  to  sight  before,  in  oroer  to  determine, 
that  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Christ;  or  of  asking  the 
question,  whether  he  saw,  at  any  time  before,  to  prove  that  he  saw 
DOW.  The  leper,  who  acquired  his  health  by  the  command  of 
Christ,  was  as  perfectly  conscious  of  his  restoration,  as  if  he  had 
been  restored  on  twenty  former  occasions.  All  around  him,  also, 
when  they  saw  the  scales  fall  off  with  which  he  had  been  incrusted, 
and  the  bloom  of  health  return ;  when  they  beheld  his  activity  re- 
newed, and  all  the  proofs  of  soundness  exhibited  to  their  eyes  , 
Eerceived  the  cure  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  oi  one 
undred  preceding  cures,  of  the  same  nature. 
What  is  true  of  these,  is  equally  true  of  all  similar  cases.  Ex- 
perience, therefore,  is  capable  of  completely  proving  the  existence 
of  a  miracle. 

What  we  experience  we  can  declare ;  and  declare  exactly  as  it 
nas  happened.  Were  this  always  done,  testimony  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  strength  of  evidence,  which  experience  is  admitted  to 
possess.  It  is  not,  however,  always  done.  Errors,  both  intentional 
and  unintentional,  and  those  very  numerous,  accompany  the  declara- 
tions of  men.  Still  the  weight  of  testimony  is  very  great ;  so  ^reat, 
that  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  important  concerns  of  mankind  is 
regulated  entirely,  as  well  as  rationally,  by  the  evidence  which  it 
contains.  Should  twelve  men,  known  and  proved  to  possess  the 
uniform  character  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  declare  to  one  of  us, 
independently,  (no  one  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
any  other  had  made  the  same  declaration)  that  they  had  seen,  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  assembly,  a  leper  cleansed,  and  the  white 
loathsome  crust  of  the  leprosy  fall  off,  and  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
health  return,  at  the  command  of  a  person,  publicly  believed  to 
have  wrought  hundreds  of  such  miracles,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  men  by  unexampled  wisdom  and  holiness,  every  one  of  us 
would  believe  the  testimony  to  be  true.  Especially  should  we  re- 
ceive their  testimony,  if  we  saw  these  very  men  endued  with  new 
and  wonderful  wisdom  and  holiness,  professedly  derived  from  the 
same  person ;  forsaking  a  religion  for  which  they  had  felt  a  bigoted 
attachment ;  embracing,  and  teaching  a  religion  wholly  new ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  new  religion,  professedly  taught  by  God 
himself,  working  many  miracles ;  forsaking  all  earthly  enjoyments ; 
voluntarily  undergoing  all  earthly  distresses  ;  and  finally  yielding 
their  lives  to  a  violent  death.  A  miracle,  therefore,  can  be  provea 
by  testimony. 

I  have  already  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  I  intended  in 
this  discourse.  Some  other  considerations,  relative  to  it,  I  shall 
probably  mention  hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  will  only  re- 
mark fiirther,  that  Mr.  Hume,  confidently,  but  erroneously,  sup* 
poses  a  presumption  to  lie  strongly  against  the  existence  of  mira- 
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cles.  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favour  of  their  existence. 
We  know,  that  innumerable  miracles  have  taken  place.  The  Crea^ 
Hon  of  the  world  is  one  immense  complication  of  miraculous  works ; 
and  the  first  beings  of  every  sort  were  miraculous  existences* 
As  miracles  were  wrought  here;  so  the  analogy  of  the  Divine 
works,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  Divine  character,  irresisti- 
bly compels  us  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  wrought,  wherever  a 
sufficient  occasion  is  presented.'  The  illumination  and  reformation 
of  mankind  is  a  cause  of  this  nature,  existing  in  the  highest  degree. 
That  God  should  work  miracles  to  prove  the  truth,  and  spread  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  reason  to 
be  expected;  especially  as  miracles  are  the  most  proper,  as  well  as 
most  iorcible,  of  all  proofs,  that  a  religion  is  derived  from' Him. 

.  III.  /  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  Importance  of  miracles* 

1st.  The  importance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the 
immediate  benefit  of  those^  for  whom  they  were  wrought. 

All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  glorious  acts  of  beneficence.  Id 
his  own  words,  The  blind  received  their  sights  and  the  lame  walked} 
the  lepers  were  cleansedy  and  the  deaf  heard  ^  the  dead  were  raised 
Wj  and  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  That  acts  of 
this  general  nature  were  of  high  importance  to  those,  for  whom 
they  were  done ;  and  that,  multiplied  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
particularly  by  St.  John,  they  constituted  a  mass  of  benencence, 
incalculably  interesting  to  the  age  and  country,  in  which  they  ex* 
isted ;  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

2dly.  TTie  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  great  importance  to  his  char* 
meter. 

They  were  important,  firsts  as  proofs  of  power.  Christ,  for  the 
wisest  and  best  reasons,  appeared  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
lived  alway  in  a  state  of  general  humiliation.  But  it  was  necessa- 
ry also,  that  his  character,  even  in  this  world,  should  be  distinguish- 
ed by  personal  greatness.  This  distinction  nothing  could  so  ef- 
fectually produce,  as  the  power  of  controlling,  in  this  manner,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  suspending,  or  counteracting,  in  this  manner, 
the  agency,  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  carried  on.  As 
Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  own  name,  he  was  thus  proved  to 
possess  this  power  in  himself,  as  an  inherent  energy.  But  how  su- 
perior is  this  power  to  all  that  can  be  boasted  by  the  greatest  men 
who  have  ever  lived.  What  conqueror  would  not  cheerfully  barter 
all  the  power,  in  which  he  glories,  for  the  control  of  wounds  and  dis- 
eases, of  winds  and  waves,  of  life  and  death  ?  This  power  exhibit- 
ed Christ,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  humiliation,  as  greater  than  any« 
and  than  all,  the  children  of  Adam ;  and  surrounded  his  character 
with  a  splendour  becoming  his  mission.  How  important,  how  ne- 
cessary this  greatness  was  to  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  I  need  not  illustrate. 

Secondly,  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  necessary y  as  proofs  ^ 
his  Benevolence. 
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men ;  to  cultivate  a  form ;  or  manage  causes  at  the  bar;  or  prac- 
tice medicine ;  or  assume  the  office  of  a  minister,  and  preach,  visit, 
advise,  and  comfort,  as  is  usually  done  in  discharging  the  duties  <rf 
fiaa  function.  Every  one  of  us,  who  witnessed  these  things,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  know  this  stranger  to  be  a  living  man,  in  the  same 
ms^nner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  with  which  we  know  each 
other  to  be  alive. 

The  proo&  of  life,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  are  the  colour j 
the  motionsj  the  actions^  and  the  aptech,  of  a  living  man.  These 
we  discern  perfectly  by  our  senses,  under  the  general  regulation 
.of  Common  sense.  The  proofs,  thus  furnished,  are  complete;  and, 
Aiflven  united,  as  in  a  Uving  man  they  always  are,  they  have  never 
deceived,  they  can  never  deceive,  any  man,  who  has  the  customary 
use  of  ihis  senses. 

.  As  these  are  complete  proofs  of  the  facts  in  question,  so  they 
9^  always  equally  cotnplete.  The  evidence,  which  they  contain, 
admits  oi  no  gradations ;  but  is  always  entire;  always  the  same^ 
find  in  every  supposable  case  perfectly  satisfactory.  Nor  is  there 
an  instance  within  our  experience,  nor  an  instance  in  the  records  of 
history,  which  has  impaired  this  evidence  at  all ;  or  rendered  it 
qamble  of  being  even  remotely  suspected. 

Were  this  evidence  not  entire  in  every  instance,  considered  by 
itself;  were  it  capable  of  being  suspected  in  the  smallest  degree ; 
fffi  should  be  obliged,  when  we  met,  conversed,  or  bargained,  with 
each  other,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  we  were  mutually  living 
beings.  Tl»e  Earmer  would  be  obliged,  before  he  bought  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  neighbour,  to  settle  by  a  formal  investigation  the 
question,  whether  he  was  about  to  buy  it  of  a  real  man,  or  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination.  The  Judge,  when  called  upon  to  try  a 
prisoner,  iwould  in  the  same  manner  be  compelled,  before  he  began 
the  trial,  to  decide,  whether  he  had  brought  to  him  for  adjudi- 
cation, a  living  being,  or  a  spectre.  The  religious  Assembly 
would  be  equaUy  necessitated  to  examine,  whether  such  an  Assem- 
bly was  really  gathered,  and  whether  a  real  and  living  preacher  was 
in  the  desk ;  or  whether  what  seemed  to  he  a  preacher,  and  a  con- 
gregation, were  only  the  phantasms  of  a  waking  dream. 

As  these  proofs  are  in  every  instance  complete ;  so  they  are  the 
onJj/  evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  If  then  they  can  deceive  us, 
we  are  left  wholly  without  a  remedy :  for  we  have  no  other  possi- 
ble £(K>de  of  com'mg  to  the  knowlcage  of  the  fact. 

To  !tbe  case  of  the  stranger^  whom  I  have  supposed,  all  tbese 
proofs  have  obviously  a  perfect  application.  We  know  as  well  as 
w,c  can  possibly  know,  we  know  beyond  any  possible  doubt,  that 
be  is  a  living  man.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  that  he  has 
nfvar  been  dead,  and  afterward  raised  to  life.  To  prove  this,  we 
umst  be  -supplied  with  totally  new  evidence,  derived  from  totally 
oij^. sources,  than  any  hitherto  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  him. 
T^  eyideooe,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  living  man,  is  wholly  inde- 
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pendant  of  the  fact,  that  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  raised  ^  froin>  the 
dead;  and  is,  by  itself,  absolutely  complete.  If,  then,  we  should 
be  afterwards  informed,  with  evidence  which  could  not  be  ques* 
tioned,  that  this  stranger  had  been  actually  dead,  and  buried,  and 
had  been  afterwards  raised  to  life  :  the  evidence,  which  we  had  be* 
fore  received,  that  he  was  a  living  man,  from  the  time  when  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  him,  could  not  in  the  least  degree  be 
affected  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  before  been  dead.  The  story  of 
his  death  and  resurrection  we  should  undoubtedly  admit,  if  we  zct* 
ed  rationally,  only  with  extreme  slowness  and  caution,  and  upon 
decisive  evidence.  But  no  one  of  us  would,  or  could,  hesitate  to 
believe  the  man,  circumstanced  as  above,  to  be  alive.  Otherwise, 
it  is  plain,  we  could  not  know,  that  any  man  is  alive :  for  all  the 
proofs,  which  can  attend  this  subject,  actually  attend  it  in  the  case 
supposed.  If,  therefore,  the  evidence  can  be  justly  doubted  in  one 
case,  it  can  with  equal  propriety  be  doubted  in  all. 

That  the  Apostles  possessed  all  the  means  of  judging  accurate* 
\y  concerning  the  existence,  and  the  nature,  of  these  proofa,  can* 
not' be  denied.  They  were  possessed  of  the  common  sense,  and 
had 'the  usual  senses,  of  man^  No  judges  could  be  better  qualified^ 
for  this  purpose.  Had  Jiewton^  Bacon,  or  Ariitotle,  been  employ- 
ed in  examining  these  proofs,  they  must  have  used  exactly  the  same- 
means  of  examination,  which  were  used  by  Peter  and  Johu  Had 
they  summoned  Philosophy  to  their  assistance,  it  could  only  have- 
told  them,  that  it  had  no  concern  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

3dty. '  Tlu  Apostles  were  unprejudiced  Judges* 

III  proof  of  this  assertion  1  observe, 

First,  That  the  Apostles  were  not  Enthusiasts. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  persuasion^  that  certain  religious  doctraus  arvl 
lAM,  derived  from  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagination  and  feelimgj 
relying  on  internal  suggestions  supposed  to  come  from  God^  and  noi- 
r^elying  on  facts^  or  arguments.     In  the  whole  history,  preachii^, 
and  writings,  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  o£ 
this  character.     According  to  their  own  accounts  of  themselves, 
(which  in  this  case  we  readily  believe,  because,  in  theit*  view,  tbey 
were  accounts  of  their  defects)  they  were  slow  of  belief,  even  to 
weakness  and  criminality.     For  this  conduct  they  were  oflen,  and' 
justly,  reproved  by  their  Master;  and  as  we  see  in  their  m^tings, 
received  his  declarations  with  difficulty,  when  their  evidenceiwas 
complete.    Nor  were  they  finally  convinced,  even  when  uninfluh 
enced  by  this  sceptical  spirit,  except  by  evidence  of  the  best  kind ; 
to  wit,  that  of  &cts.    These  also  existed  before  their  eyes  and 
ears,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  and  enemies,  who  were  equallv. 
convinced  with  themselves.      Nor  were  they  witnesses  of  soch 
fiicts,  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times,  only :  but  beheld  themiin  an  un- 
iqterrupted  succession  for  several  years.    Had  they  not  yielded ' 
toithem  in  such  circomslaiices,  they  must  have  been  either  idioCSi. . 
or  madmen. 
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Enikutiasti  also  appeal  to  their  hiiemal  tvggestions.  as  a  proofs 
which  plainly  ought,  in  their  view,  to  satisfy  others.  The  Apostles 
have  never  made  such  an  appeal ;  nor  demanded  belief  on  any 
other  considerations,  except  those,  which  reason,  in  the  highest 
exercise,  perfecdy  approves. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  the  leaders,  whom  they  professedly 
follow*  The  Apostles,  although  following  the  most  extraordinary 
leader  ever  seen  in  the  world,  have  written  the  historv  of  his  life, 
without  a  single  panegyric,  and  recorded  the  unparalleled  injustice, 
abuse,  and  cruelty,  which  he  suffered  from  his  enemies,  both  in  his 
life  and  death,  with  only  a  single,  direct  censure  of  those  enemies, 
contained  in  these  words :  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  their  own  excellencies,  and  attain- 
munts. 

The  Apostles  had  higher  reason  for  such  boasting,  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  men.     They  set  up  a  new  religion  ;  and  to  the  belief 
and  profession  of  it  converted  a  great  part  of  mankind.     They 
wrought,  or  were  certainly  believed  to  work,  miracles  of  the  most 
stupendous  nature ;  rose  to  an  influence,  which  Kings  never  pos* 
sessed ;  and  ruled  more  human  beings,  than  most  monarchs  have 
been  able  to  claim  as  their  subjects.     To  this  height  of  influence 
they  ascended,  also,  from  the  humble  employments  of  fishing,  col- 
lecting taxes,  and  making  tents.     How  few  of  the  human  race,  nay, 
who,  beside  these  very  men,  would  not  have  become  giddy  in  the 
ascent  from  such  a  lowly  condition  to  such  distinguished  eminence. 
Yet  Matthew  records  nothing  of  himself,  except  that  he  was  a 
publican ;  that  he  followed  Christ ;  and  that  he  once  entertained 
him  at  his  table.     Mark  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  their  own 
names.    John  says  nothing  of  himself  by  way  of  commendation, 
unless  that  he  was  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved  ;  and  this   he 
expresses  obscurely,  in  the  most  modest  manner  conceivable. 
Inaeed,  the  subject  of  self-commendation  seems  never  to  have  en- 
tered their  thoughts. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  one  apparent  exception  to  this  remark 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  I  mean  St.  PauPs  commendation 
of  himself  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This,  however,  is  prefaced 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God ;  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  is  approv' 
edj  but  he  whom  the  Lord  commendeth*  He  then  pronounces 
boasting  to  be  folly  ;  and  declares  himself  to  be  compelled  to  this 
follv  by  the  Corinthian  Church ;  because  some  of  its  members 
hfl^a  denied  his  Aposdeship :  a  denial,  fraught  with  the  utmost  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  cause,  and  particularly  in  that  city.  The 
things,  which  he  recites,  are  calculated  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
to  establish  his  character  as  an  Aposde,  and  to  refute  the  unworthy 
calumnies,  which  tney  had  uttered  against  him.  At  the  same 
time,  they  ^re  accompanied  witn  such  proofs  of  ingenuousaesK 
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truth,  and  modesty,  as  leave,  irresistibly,  on  the  mind,  iJK  stronger 
impression  of  these  attributes  in  St.  Paul,  than  wc  could  have  felt^ 
if  he  had  not  written  this  passage.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  the  conduct  of  a  person,  who  had  converted  half  the  civilized 
world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Apostles,  in  the  most  frank,  artless,  and 
feithfiil  manner  possible,  do  that,  which  Enthusiasts  never  do  at 
all :  that  is,  they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults ;  and 
those  of  very  serious  magnitude ;  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
themselves,  and  severely  censured  as  such  by  their  Master.  No 
example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Entho* 
siasm ;  and  no  other  9uch  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Enthusiasm  is  always  a  proud,  vain,  boastine  spirit ;  founded  in 
the  belief,  that  the  Enthusiast  is  the  subject  of  immediate  and  ex- 
traordinary communications  from  heaven,  and,  therefore,  designated 
by  God  as  his  peculiar  favourite ;  raised  of  course  above  the  hu- 
man level ;  and  irresistibly  prompted  to  publish,  on  every  occasion, 
this  peculiar  testimony  of  heaven  to  its  pre-eminent  worth ;  and  to 
unfold  to  the  view  of  all  around  it  a  distinction  too  flattering  to  be 
concealed. 

Enthusiasts,  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  pour  out,  with  eagerness,  the  dictates  of  passion 
and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facts,  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong  pic- 
tures, vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly 
vociferated,  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faith 
and  obedience,  constitute  the  substance,  and  the  sum,  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  because  they 
believe ;  and  know,  because  they  know.  Their  conviction,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of 
feeling  merely.  If  you  attempt  to  persuade  them,  that  they  are  in 
an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs ;  they  regard  you  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing  your  twilight 

Erobabilities  to  their  noon-day  certainty,  and  for  preposterously 
ibouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 
How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles !  When 
a  proof  of  thtxr  mission,  or  doctrine,  was  demanded  of  them ;  they 
appealed  instantly,  and  invariably,  to  arguments,  facts,  and  mira- 
cles. These  convinced  mankind  Xhtn]  and  produce  the  same 
conviction  noio.  The  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  in 
them  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled  their  strength.  Theur 
discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  rational,  noble,  and 
satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  ever  wit- 
nessed by  mankind.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  them  all,  in  which 
belief  is  demanded  on  any  other  grounds,  than  these ;  and  on  these 
grounds  it  is  always  rightfully  demanded.  But  on  these  grounds 
It  is  never  demanded  by  Enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
stron/icer  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  Enthusiasts,  than  that  tJi 
Chrih  and  his  Apostles.  • 
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SecoiKfly,  The  AposlUs  were  unprejudiced  Judges  of  this  fact, 
Imeauie  every  thingj  respecting  t/,  contradicied  their  favourite  pre^ 
jmUcei. 

:In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  conquerine, 
reigning,  glorious  Messiah ;  who  was  to  subdue,  and  control,  aU 
the  nations  of  men.  With  him,  also,  they  themselves  expected  to 
conquer,  and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews^  as  jMrinces 
aad  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Blessiah* 
Mo  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man  so 
pewerfblly,  as  this.  It  was  the  source  of  almost  all  their  follies, 
aod'  &uks ;  and,  in  spite  of  Christ's  instructions,  and  their  piety,  it 
broke  out  on  every  occasion,  and  clung  to  them  with  immoveable 
«alhefence,  till  the  day  of  Pentecost.  For,  just  at  the  moment  of 
Christ's  ascension,  ten  days  only  before  tt^t  festival,  they  asked 
him,  ZA>rd^  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israeli 

They  did  not,  and  could  not,  beheve  that  he  would  die.  After 
he  had  predicted  his  death  at  five,  or  six,  different  times,  in  as  plaia 
language  as  can  be  used,  Su  John  informs  us,  that  they  understood 
not  thai  saying,  and  that  it  was  hidden  from  them.  Peter  also, 
when  Christ  had  uttered  a  prediction  of  this  nature,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  prediction,  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  re- 
buking his  Master ;  and  said.  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord^  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee. 

If  or  do  they  appear  to  have  believed,  that  he  would  live  again. 
They  plainly  disbelieved  all  the  testimonies  of  his  resurrection, 
except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  regarded  the  accounts 
of  their  companions,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  they  esteemed 
persons  of  unstained  veracity,  as  idle  tales.  It  may  seem  strange, 
that,  believing,  as  they  did,  implicidy,  the  declarations,  and  Mes- 
•iahship,  of  their  Master,  they  should  not  believe,  that  he  would 
rise  again,  after  his  various  prophecies  concerning  that  event.  But 
we  are  to  remember,  that  his  death  had  violated  all  their  prejudi- 
ces, blasted  all  their  fond  hopes,  and  buried  them  in  gloom  and 
despondency.  The  Jews  customarily,  whenever  passages  of  scrip- 
ture admitted  of  no  interpretation  accordant  with  their  established 
opinions,  resolved  the  difficulty,  or  rather  removed  it,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  passage  to  be  mysterious.  The  Apostles  in  all 
probabiuty  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  to  reconcile  the 
predictions  of  Christ  with  that  t^in  of  facts,  whose  future  existence 
they  believed ;  and  chose  rather  not  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  his  predictions,  plain  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  an  interpretatioa 
•C  thera,  which  opposed  all  their  riveted  opinions.  At  the  same 
time,  melancholy  as  were  their  circumstances,  and  their  feelings, 
they  were  ill  fitted  for  the  business  of  commenting  on  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ ;  and  seem  not  to  have  made  even  an  attempt  to 
Siin  the  conviction,  which  would  so  effectually  have  relieved  their 
atrteses.  When,  therefore,  they  had  evidence  of  his  resurrec- 
tion,   iufficicnt    to    convince  any  reasonable  person,  they  ttiH 
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disbelieved  \  and  were  hardly  brought  to  admit  the  testimony  of 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.     Aitcr  various  reports  of  his  resurrection 
from  those  who  had  seen  him;  reports  so  satisfactory,  that  Christ 
himself  afterward  iip6raidfe<2 /Aem  zoi/A  their  ufAelief^and  hardnetM 
tf  hearty  htcaust  they  had  fwi  believed  theniy  who  had  seen  himafiit 
he  was  risen  ;  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  ihem^  and  said^ 
Peace  he  vnto  you*     Bui  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted^  and 
supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit >     He  then  said  unto  them,  Why 
art  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  f  Behold 
my  hands,  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself     Handle  me,  and  su : 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, ^as  ye  see  me  have*     Andwhtn 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet*     You 
are  to  remember,  that  the  print  of  the  nails,  by  which  he  was  fietst- 
ened  to  the  cross,  was  still  perfectly  visible,  both  in  his  hands  and 
feet.    These  were,  therefoi*c,  appealed  to  by  Christ,  because  they 
thus  furnished  evidence,  that  it  was  he  himself,  which  no  mas 
would  counterfeit.     Still  they  believed  not,  for  joy,  and  wonderci. 
To  Eemove  this  doubt,  which,  like  most  that  preceded  it,  was  the 
result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  judgment,  he  further  said  to  them, 
Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?    In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him 
a  tpitce  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honey-comb.    And  he  took  U,  and 
did  eat  before  them.    At  (he  end  of  this  process  only,  did  they  en- 
tirely believe,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

From  this  story,  written  after  they  had  all  in  the  fullest  maniMir 
realized  his  resurrection,  and,  therefore,  intended  severely  to  cen- 
sure their  own  unbelief;  from  this  stor^ ,  written  in  a  manner  so 
perfccdy  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  invented ;  and  on  botb 
these  accounts  carrying  wiih  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  truth ;  we 
have  the  stroingest  proof,  that  the  Apostles  were  alow  of  heart  4» 
believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tneir  assent  was  reluctant  and 
gradual :  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence,  which  contradicts 
prejudices  strongly  imbibed. 

]  have  observed  that  the  story  of  St.  Luke  is  written  in  a  manner 
perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  devised.  It  is  cKtreme- 
ly  natural  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  despondency,  either  not 
to  believe  at  all,  or  to  believe  with  extreme  difficulty,  those  things 
which  would  remove  its  despondency.  The  good,  in  question, 
seems  too  great  to  be  realized,  and  therefore  too  improbable  even 
to  be  hoped.  The  Apostles  for  this  reason  disbelieved  at  first ; 
and  for  ttie  same  reason  continued  their  disbelief,  after  Christ  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  discovered  himself  to  their  eyes  and 
ears.  A  strong  and  mixed  emotion  of  pleasure  and  surprise 
partially  overwhelmed  their  reason,  and  prolonged  their  doubts, 
in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence.  Never  was  the  nature  of  man 
exhibited  with  more  exactness,  or  with  nicer  discrimination,  thnn 
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in  this  remarkable  declaration :  They  believed  not  far  joy,  and  won- 
dered*  ' 

From  these  observations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswerably  ev- 
ident, that  the  prejudices  of  the  Apostles  were  all  directed  against 
the  resurrection  ot  Christ ;  and  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  admil 
this  fact  by  any  bias  in  its  favour. 

3dly.  The  Apostles  had  sufficient  means,  and  opportunities ,  of 
judging  whether  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

ne  appeared  to  some  or  other  of  them,  or  their  companions, 
eleven  times,  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.     He  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  to  her  cqmpanions  with  her ;  to  Peter ^  to  the 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus ;  to  James ;  to  the  ten  Apostles,  7%am- 
Oi  not  being  present ;  to  the  Eleven,  Thomas  being  present ;  to  the 
Apostles  again  at  the  sea  of  Tibetias  ;  to  above  five  nundred  breth 
ren  at  once ;  to  the  Apostles  before,  and  during,  his  ascension  ; 
and  finally  to  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to  Damascus.    Beside  these  in- 
stances, he  appeared  several  times  afterwards  to  St.  Paul^  and, 
as  St.  Ijuke  informs  us,  shewed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by 
^^Mmy  infallible  proofs^  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speak- 
ing  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  ought  to 
be  particularly  remembered;  that  in  nine  of  the  instances,  mention- 
ed above,  he  appeared  to  the  Apostles  themselves ;  in  several  in- 
stances to  many,  or  all.  of  them  ;  and  once  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred disciples  together.     Should  we  then  admit  such  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  as  infidels  sometimes  contend  for,  to  be  possible,  and 
manldnd  to  be  capable  of  being  deceived  by  it,  in  such  degrees  as 
they  urge ;  still  the  improbability  must,  even  according  to  their  own 
principles,  be  very  great,  that  two  pei-sons  should,  at  the  same 
time,  experience  exactly  the  same  illusion  concerning  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  concerning  so  many  circumstances  attenaing  it.     Of  a 
feet,  of  this  kind,  history  furnishes  no  record,  and  conversation  no 
testimony.     Ml  the  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  things,  actually 
testified,  in  which  such  illusions  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  have  invariably  existed,  if  they  existed  at  all,  to  the  view  of 
one  person  only.     No  instance  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  two 
unexceptionable  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  illusion,  at 
the  same  time,  concerning  the  same  thing.   Far  more  improbable  is 
It,  that  three  persons  should  thus  experience  the  same  illusion. 
When  we  raise  this  number  to  Eleven,  the  improbabililv  becomes 
incalculable ;  and  when  to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limit. 

The  improbability  is  also  enhanced,  without  measure,  by  the  re- 
petition of  this  fact  in  so  many  instances  to  so  many  persons,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  attended.  But  when 
we  remember,  that  Christ  not  only  appeared,  but  ate,  drank,  walk- 
ed, and  conversed,  with  them,  at  so  many  different  times,  through 
forty  day« ;  and  declared  to  them  a  great  number  of  divine  trutn& 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God:  the  improbability  ceases,  and  is 
changed  into  an  impossibility.    The  Apostles  and  their  companions 
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had,  here,  all  the  evidence,  that  Christ  was  living,  which  they  had 
of  the  life  of  each  other :  all  the  evidence,  which  we  have,  that 
those  around  us,  with  whom  we  have  daily  intercourse,  are  alive. 
If,  then,  the  Apostles  could  be  deceived,  with  respect  to  the  fact, 
that  Christ  was  living ;  thev  could  with  the  same  ease,  be  equally 
deceived  with  respect  to  the  life  of  each  other.  With  the  same 
ease,  can  we  be  equally  deceived  in  our  belief,  that  men,  whom  we 
see  daily,  with  whom  we  converse,  and  with  whom  we  act ;  are 
living  men.  A  stranger,  who  has  visited  us,  continued  with  us  forty 
days,  conversed  with  us,  and  united  with  us  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
the  serious  business  of  life,  must,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  denied, 
or  doubted,  to  be  a  living  man ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  spectre,  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination,  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  or  an  inhab* 
itant  of  a  dream.  To  this  length  the  principles  carry  us,  on  which 
alone  we  can  deny,  that  the  Apostles  had  perfect  evidence,  that 
Christ  was  alive  after  his  death.  He,  who  can  admit  these  princi* 
pies,  has  renounced  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  and  ought  from 
motives  of  consistency,  to  believe  a  man  to  be  a  post,  aa  readily^ 
as  to  believe  him  to  be  a  man. 
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AoTi  iii.  16. And  killed  the  Prince  of  lifey  vhom  God  hath  raiotd  fr^m  thm 

dead :  vohtreofwt  are  wUneuet, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  observed,  that  in  this  passage  St. 
Peter  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things : 

Ist.  TTiat  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life  : 

2dly.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead :  and, 

ddly.  That  the  Apostle  himself  and  his  companions  were  witizesset 
qf  these  facts. 

The  first  of  these  assertions,  I  observed,  had  been  scarcely  con- 
troverted, and  therefore  needed  no  discussion  from  me.  To  estab-> 
lish  the  second,  I  remarked,  was  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
Christian  Theology ;  as  being  the  great  point,  on  which  such  a 
system  must  depend ;  and  therefore  proposed  it  as  the  immediate 
object  of  that  discourse.  The  evidence  of  its  truth,  I  further  ob- 
served, was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions. 
This  evidence,  therefore,  1  proposed  to  state  ;  and  to  show,  that  it 
was  a  proper  and  unexceptionable  object  of  reliance  for  the  truth 
of  the  important  fact,  declared  in  the  text. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  I  observed,  that,  if  Christ  was  not 
raised  from  th^.  dead^  the  Apostles  were  either  themselves  deceived^ 
or  have  of  design  deceived  others.  That  they  themselves  were  not 
deceived^  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  that  discourse,  and  shall  now 
attempt  to  show. 

II.  That  they  have  not  deceived  others,- 

By  this  you  will  understand,  that  they  have  not  deceived  others  of 
design:  all  other  deception  having  been  considered  under  the  former 
heaa. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  known  probity  of  the  Apostles  places  them  beyond 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception. 

The  probity  of  the  Apostles  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  has 
been  regarded  with  higher  confidence  by  mankind,  than  that  of 
any  other  men  whatever.  This  has  been  so  often  evinced,  and 
with  arguments  so  plainly  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  probably 
thought  tedious  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  the  histories,  which  they  have  given  us 
of  our  Saviour's  life,  contain  more  internal,  and  decisive,  proofs  of 
sincerity,  than  any  other  human  writings ;  that  they  recite  facta^ 
and  utter  doctrines,  with  a  simplicity,  and  artlessness,  unequalled 
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that  their  story,  both  as  to  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  manner,  is  such, 
as  no  impostor  could,  or  would  tell ;  that  the  character  of  Christ  is 
drawn  with  excellencies  so  ereat,  combined  with  features  so  dis- 
tinctive, as  to  prove  it  beyond  the  power  of  human  invention,  and 
much  more  beyond  the  invention  of  such  humble,  uneducated  men ; 
that,  greatly  as  they  respected  him,  horrible  as  were  the  injuries 
which  he  received  nromhis  enemies,  gross  and  abominable  as  was 
the  character  of  those  enemies,  and  intensely  as  the  Apostles  ab- 
horred both  them  and  their  conduct,  they  have  recited  hi^  whole 
story  without  a  single  panegyrical  remark  concerning  him^  and 
without  a  single  testimony  of  resentment,  unkindness,  or  preju- 
dice, aeainst  tnem.  Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  Impostor 
would  have  ever  thoueht  of  terminating  his  account  concerning  a 
favourite  and  splendid  character  with  the  history  of  his  trial  and 
crucifixion  as  a  malefactor ;  that  no  Impostor,  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose him  to  have  done  this,  would  have  prefaced  this  history  with 
a  recital  of  his  own  disbelief,  that  this  favourite  was. to  die;  espe- 
cially after  he  had  predicted  his  death,  many  times,  in  the  plainest 
language  ;  that  no  Impostor  would  have  recorded  his  own  igno- 
rance, and  disbelief,  of  the  true  character,  mission,  and  doctnneS| 
of  the  hero  of  his  story ;  or  his  severe  and  stingine  reproofs  of  his 
follies  and  faults,  and  all  this  without  disguise  or  palliation ;  that  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are  beyond  the 
discovery  of  any  men,  particularly  of  such  men ;  that,  if  an  Im- 
postor could  discover  them,  he  could  never  have  enjoined  them  or 
mankind,  because  of  their  spotless  purity  and  perfect  excellence ; 
that  every  Impostor  must,  of  course,  have  blended  with  the  better 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  thought  proper  to  deliver,  others, 
sufficiently  licentious  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to  palliate,  his  own 
crimes ;  that  the  end,  uniformly  proposed,  and  intensely  pursued, 
in  the  Gospel ;  viz.  the  amendment  of  the  human  character ;  is 
.  such,  as  no  Impostor  would  be  willing  to  proinote  ;  that  four  Im- 

Eostors,  writing  independently,  or  without  concert,  could  not  possi- 
ly  have  ex  hi  Vi  ted  the  same  accordance  of  iacts,  nor  the  same 
perfect  harmony  of  doctrines  5  and  that  the  character  of  the  Apos- 
tles was,  in  their  own  age,  not  only  unimpeached,  but  considered 
as  superior  to  that  of  all  other  virtuous  men.  To  these  proofs  of 
integrity  ought  to  be  added  that  decisive  one ;  their  cheerful  relin- 
QuishiSent  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  their  voluntary  en- 
aurance  of  all  its  distresses ;  and,  in  the  end,  the'r  voluntary  sur- 
render of  life  itself;  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which  they  professed, 
and  of  the  Master  whom  they  served. 

That  men,  who  gave  so  many  efiicacious,  and  uniform,  proofs, 
of  integrity,  should  conspire  to  palm  upon  mankind  this  gross  im- 
position, is  too  replete  with  absurdity,  to  be  admitted  by  any  sober 
man» 

^ly.  The  Apostles  had  no  inierest  in  attempting  to  deceive  mam' 
*  with  respect  to  this  event* 
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In  order  to  render  the  imposition  profitable  to  its  authors,  it  was 
necessarv,  that  it  should  be  believed ;  and,  to  gain  credit  elsewhere^ 
it  must  first  gain  credit  were  it  was  originally  published.  The 
story  was  first  declared  to  the  Jewish  nation;  and  without  a  single 
hope,  or  thought,  of  spreading  it  among  other  nations.  It  was  for 
twelve  years  confined  to  Jews  only.  Now,  let  me  ask.  What  induce- 
ment had  the  Apostles  to  believe,  that  a  tale,  so  incredible  in  itself, 
would  be  received  by  this  people  ?  a  tale  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  crucified  malefactor :  for  such,  if  false,  must  the  story 
have  been ;  and  such,  although  true,  it  was  believed  to  bo*  by  the 
Jews.  By  them  Christ  was  regarded  as  an  impostor;  as  a  blasphe- 
mer of  God ;  as  an  impious  pretender  to  the  Messiahship ;  and  an 
impious  opposerof  a  religion,  unquestionably  derived  from  heaven. 
Yet,  with  the  Jews^  this  publication  was  to  begin  ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  knew,  to  end  :  Jews  beyond  example  bigoted  to  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  furious  in  their  hostility  to  every  other;  the  bitter  per- 
secutors of  Christ,  while  he  lived ;  and  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
who  caused  his  death.  What  hope  could  any,  but  a  madman,  en- 
tertain, that  among  such  people,  such  a  story  could  eain  even  a 
solitary  admission  ?  To  give  credit  to  this  story  was,  m  a  Jewj  no 
other,  than  to  yield  up  his  religion ;  his  bigotry  ;  his  connexion 
with  the  Jewish  Church;  his  interest  in  the  public  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  the  protection  of  its  government.  It  was  to 
expose  his  possessions,  his  family,  and  his  life ;  to  become  excom- 
municated, outlawed,  and  an  outcast  from  society ;  and  to  place 
himself  within  the  reach  of  all  the  dreadful  threatenings,  contained 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  murderer ;  a  murderer  of  the  Messiah ;  a  murderer  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  to  confess,  that  be  had  found  this  elorious  per- 
son in  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  in  a  man,  emphatically  styled  by 
him,  and  his  countrymen,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  a  gluU 
tonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was,  also,  to  renounce  all  his 
bright  and  dawning  hopes  of  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and  his 
nation,  from  Roman  servitude,  by  that  mighty  Prince,  with  whom 
they  were  all  in  hourly  expectation  of  triumphing,  and  reigning, 
over  every  nation  on  earth.  All  this,  also,  was  to  be  done  without 
any  good,  to  balance  these  miehty  evils,  either  in  hand,  or  in  re- 
version. Never  was  there  a  field,  so  unpromising  to  the  talents,  or 
the  eflforts,  of  an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  was  to  be  told  by  the  followers  of  the 
person  professedly  raised,  and  the  enemies  of  those,  to  whom  it 
was  told  ;  by  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised ;  without  friendS| 
and  without  influence  ;  abhorred  by  their  countrymen,  and  regard- 
ed as  apostates  from  their  religion.  Never  were  persons  so  ill 
qoalifiea  for  successful  efibrts  at  imposition.  Suppose  such  a  stogr 
were  now  to  be  told.  None  of  these  embarrassments,  it  is  evi* 
dent,  would  attend  the  recital,  except  those,  which  arise  out  of  the 
atory  itself.     The  narrator*  would  lie  origiDally  uoder  no  poUic 
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odium*  The  subject  would  be  obnoxious  to  no  peculitf  prejudice* 
The  reception  of  it  would  be  followed  by  no  peculiar  sacrifices ; 
by  no  civil  or  religious  disqualifications ;  by  no  loss  of  property, 
reputation,  safety,  or  even  quiet*  How  plain  is  it,  that  such  a  story, 
if  false,  could  not,  even  here,  produce  any  other  eflfect,  but  pity, 
contempt,  and  ridicule !  To  persuade  others  to  believe  it,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  thing  so  hopeless  and  desperate,  that  no  Im- 
postor has  been  found  weak,  rash,  or  impudent,  enough,  to  think 
of  making  the  attempt.  But,  of  all  persons  on  earth,  none  were 
ever  more  disadvantageously  situated  to  propagate  such  a  story, 
than  the  Apostles.  The  Jews  were  certainly  less  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  story,  than  the  Aposdes  themselves.  They  refused  to  be- 
lieve it,  long  after  very  sufficient  evidence  had  been  furnished  them 
of  its  truth.  The  Jews  would  certainly  require  evidence  still  more 
ample.  This  the  Aposdes  could  not  but  know ;  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  hopeless  of  persuading  them  to  believe  it,  unless 
themselves  were  able  to  support  it  by  such  evidence.  But  this 
evidence  could  never  be  produced  in  support  of  a  falsehood. 

If  the  story  did  not  gain  belief;  the  attempt  to  spread  it  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  the.  Apostles.  As,  then,  they  could  not 
entertain  a  single  hope  of  inducing  the  Jews  to  believe  it;  they 
could  have  no  possible  inducement  to  attempt  to  palm  it  upon  the 
Jews,  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  believe  it,  it  could  never  be  received 
bv  any  other  people.  Jews^  in  great  numbers,  were  scattered  over 
all  the  countries,  in  which  the  Apostles  could  ever  hope,  or  wish, 
to  spread  the  story.  These  Jews  carried  on  a  continual  corres- 
pondence with  those  at  Jerusalem^  and,  in  immense  numbers,  visit- 
ed that  city  every  year.  If,  then,  the  storv  was  not  believed  at 
Jerusalem;  this  fact  would  be  perfectly  well  known  wherever  Jews 
resided.  But  the  knowledge,  that  the  storv  gained  no  credit  at 
Jerusalem  ;  the  place,  where  the  event  had  professedly  existed ; 
would  effectually  prevent  it  from  gaining  the  least  credit  in  any 
other  place.  To  the  spot,  where  tne  event  was  said  to  exist,  all 
thinking  men  would  have  recourse,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the 
evidence  concerning  it.  If  it  was  there  found  insufficient ;  it  would 
at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  insufficient  by  all  men.  The  Gospel 
was,  probably,  directed  by  Christ  to  be  preached ^r*<  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  in  Judea^  for  this,  as  one  great  reason ;  that  the  story  of  his 
resurrection,  on  which  his  whole  scheme  depended,  being  establish- 
ed there  in  the  immoveable  belief  of  multitudes,  might  be  success* 
fullv  and  irresistibly  published  in  other  countries. 

But,  whatever  advantages  the  Apostles  could  derive,  or  expect 
to  derive,  from  their  imposture,  (if  it  was  one)  must  be  wholly  de« 
rived  from  persuading  mankind  to  believe  this  story.  They  inem* 
selves  perfectly  understood,  and  frankly  declared  to  mankind,  that 
their  whole  system  turned  on  this  single  hin^.  If  Christ  be  noi 
men,  then  it  our  preaching  vainj  and  ycur  Jaith  is  also  vain}  ii 
the  constant  language  of  all  which  thty  said.    For  proof  of  this 
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yoa  need  only  examine  the  sennons  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Patdj  re« 
corded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Unless  this  feet  were  establish- 
ed, therefore,  they  could  not  hope  for  a  single  follower,  nor  for  the 
smallest  reward.  But  of  the  establishment  of  this  fact  among 
either  JetoSj  or  Gentiles^  I  flatter  myself  I  have  shown,  they  could 
not,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  form  even  the  remotest  hope. 
They  had  not,  therefore,  the  smallest  interest  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

3dly.  They  were  assured,  with  absolute  certaintt/y  of  steering 
every  imaginable  disadvantage. 

All  the  losses  and  injuries,  mentioned  under  the  preceding  head, 
must  have  stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  beginning.  At  every  step 
of  their  progress  new  evils  could  not  fail  to  arise ;  and  those  of 
the  most  distressing  kind.  Had  they  been  blind  enough  not  to 
have  perceived  their  miserable  destiny,  before  they  commenced 
this  wretched  work  of  deception ;  the  first  attempt  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  most  ample  conviction  :  and  to  this,  every  new  attempt 
would  add  fresh  proof.  The  scourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross, 
have  always  proved  effectual  antidotes  to  imposition.  All  other 
dishonest  men  are,  equally  with  Voltaire^  no  friends  to  Martyrdom. 
Had  the  Apostles  possessed  the  same  character,  they  would  have, 
soon  been  wearied  of  the  sufferings  which  they  every  where  under- 
went. Every  where  they  ivere  hated ;  calumniated ;  despised ; 
hunted  from  city  to  city;  thrust  into  prison;  scourged;  stoned; 
and  crucified.  For  what  where  all  these  excruciating  sufferings 
endured  ?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasui**?,  are  the  only  gods,  to  which 
Impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the  Apostles  acquired,  and  plainly 
laboured  to  acquire,  neither.  What,  then,  was  the  end,  for  which 
they  suffered  ?    Let  the  Infidel  answer  this  question. 

As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present 
world  ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and 
suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  Word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But,  in  this  Book,  li/ing  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  and  the  Scriptural  threatenings.  From 
the  invention,  and  propagation,  of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they 
could  expect  nothing,  hereafter,  but  the  severest  effusions  of  the 
anger  of  God. 

For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger, and  suffering,  incurred? 
For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to 
mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  uni- 
versal exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness  ;  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  that,  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement, 
and  misery.  Such  an  End  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  se* 
riously  proposed,  by  an  Impostor. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostor  ever  lived ;  and 
were  able  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding 
a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration :  Ye  are  witnesses^  and  God  alsoy 
how  holily^  andjustlv^  and  unhlameahlyy  we  behaved  ourselves  among 
you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain,  fi*om 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  re- 
corded their  own  faults ;  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  beheve, 
that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested  upon  their  character. 

If,  then,  the  Apostles  invented  this  story ;  they  invented  it  with- 
out the  remotest  hope,  or  prospect,  of  malc'mg  it  believed ;  a  thing 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor ;  propagated  it  without  any 
interest ;  without  any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure ; 
the  only  objects,  by  which  impostors  were  ever  allured ;  and  with 
losses  and  sufferings,  which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  under- 
went ;  proposed  as  their  only  End,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which 
has  ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object,  which  no  impos- 
tor ever  pursued,  or  even  wished ;  and,  during  their  whole  pro- 
gress through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  hved ;  and  so  as  to 
Be  the  most  perfect  conti'ast,  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole 
character  of  imposition. 

III.  The  Apostles  were  not  deceived,  and  did  not  deceive  othen^ 
with  regard  to  this  fact  ^  but  the  fact  was  real. 

In  support  of  this  declaration  I  observe, 

1  St.  That^  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it  could  cer^ 
tainly  have  been  proved. 

Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  Governor,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews*  His  body  was  in 
their  hands,  and  entirely  under  their  control.  They  knew,  that  he 
had  predicted  his  resurrection.  They  knew,  that,  if  he  should  rise, 
or  should  be  believed  to  have  risen,  his  cause  would  gain  more  by 
this  fact,  or  by  this  belief,  than  by  every  thing  which  he  had  taught, 
or  done,  during  his  life.  All  this  they  declare  to  Pilate  in  form, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against  this  dreaded  evil. 
^010  the  7iext  day^  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,  says  St. 
MatlhczD,  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate, 
sayings  Sir,  we  remember,  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that 
the  sepulchre  be  made  fast  until  the  third  day  ;  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away;  and  say  unto  the  people.  Me  it 
risen  fiom  the  dead.  So  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  thefirsU 
Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch  :  go  your  way  ;  make  it  as 
sure  as  you  can*  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing 
the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch.  In  this  remarkable  passage  we  have 
a  distinct  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ's  prediction,  that 
he  should  rise  on  the  third  day;  of  their  dread  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  future  belief,  that  he  had  risen  ;  of  their  conviction,  that  this 
belief  would  advance  his  cause  more  than  all  his  preaching,  life, 
and  miracles;    and  their  earnest  request  to  the  Governor,  thai 
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«0ectaal  meaBures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  this  peculiar  evil. 
We  are  furlher  informed,  that  the  Governor,  In  compliance  with 
their  fears,  and  their  wishes,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  a 
watch,  or  guard,  under  their  control,  directed  them,  with  a  CODI- 
nunication  of  unlimited  authority,  to  make  tht  septUchre  ai  surt  at 
tltf^  cmdd.  Finally,  we  are  informed,  that,  with  this  power  in 
their  hands,  thig  uenf  thtir  way,  and  made  tht  gepulchre  turt :  that 
is,  accordiag  to  their  own  judgment ;  and  we  are  completely  as- 
•ured,  that  such  eagle-eyed  and  bitter  enemies,  under  the  influence 
of  such  apprehensions,  left  no  precaution  untried,  to  secure  them- 
■elves  against  the  danger,  which  they  dreaded.  Accordingly,  the 
Evangelist  informs  us,  that  they  not  only  set  a  guard  at  the  sepul- 
chre, which  we  may  be  certain  was  more  than  sufficient ;  but  also 
§el  a  teal  ypan  the  tlont  which  mas  rolled  to  it  for  a  dior;  in  order 
to  produce  complete  and  universal  conviction,  that  Christ  was  not 
raised,  because  the  seal  was  unbroken. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  thus  carefully  takeo, 
the  body  was  missing.  In  this  great  fact  the  SoTthedrim  and  the 
Apostles  perfectly  agree :  it  cannot  therefore  be  questioned.  The 
Sanht^irwn  woulo,  otnerwise,  have  certainly  produced  it ;  and  thus 
detected  the  falsehood  of  the  Apostles'  declaration,  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gainmg  credit  among 
the  Jews, 

There  are  but  two  waySi  ia  which  it  could  be  missing.  It  wBi 
taken  away ;  or  it  was  raised.  If  it  was  taken  away ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  fay  the  Apostles.     But  this  was  not  true ;  because, 

First,  7%fy  had  no  interest  in  taking  it  away. 

Christ  haa  declared,  that  he  shouid  rise  fiom  the  dead.  The 
acre  taking  away  of  his  body,  instead  of  evincing  the  truth  of  this 
prediction  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  would  have  been  aa  unan- 
Bwerable  proof  of  ils  falsehood ;  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  false- 
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iact,  in  favour  of  Christ's  resurrection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  single  fact  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point ;  and  the  Aposdes,  in  attempting  to  palm  the 
story  on  the  world,  would  have  engaged  in  a  cause  wholly  despe- 
rate. We  demand  very  important  additional  proof,  derived  from 
other  sources,  to  establish  this  point  in  our  own  minds.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  proof  the  Aposdes  could  not  but  have  seen  with  at 
least  as  much  certainty,  as  ourselves ;  they  could,  therefore,  never 
have  been  willing  to  take  it  away,  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly,  The  Apostles  durst  not  take  away  the  body  of  Christ. 

They  knew  that  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  Sepulchre ;  a  nu- 
merous and  amply  sufficient  band  of  Roman  soldiers.  They  them- 
selves were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged;  in  hourly  expectation 
of  being  arrested,  and  put  to  death,  as  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  for  fear  of  bein^  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  The  time  was  that  of  the  Passover^  when 
Jerusalem  customarily  contained  more  than  a  million  of  people.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  The  sepulchre  was  just  without  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  exposed,  therefore,  to  continual  inspection. 
How  could  a  body  of  men,  who  had  just  before  fled  firom  a  similar 
guard,  notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  diem,  venture 
to  attack  this  band  of  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  body  of  Christ  from  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could 
they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain ;  and  when 
they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Koman  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
were  exposed  to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Apostles,  with  respect  to  this  subject^  had  formed 
no  plan;  and  entertained  no  expectations,  and  no  hopes. 

They  disbelieved  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  when  asserted  by 
the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses :  his  female  disciples,  and  their 
own  companions.  Nay,  they  disbelieved  it,  after  he  had  appeared 
several  times  ;  when  they  had  seen,  and  known,  that  his  body  was 
gone  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  even  when  he  had  appeared  to 
memselves.  The  truth  is,  they  were  completely  discouraged  and 
broken-hearted.  The  death  of  Christ  had  violated  all  their  pre- 
judices, destroyed  their  fondest  hopes,  and  sunk  their  spirits  in  the 
dust.  Nor  was  any  expedient  less  fitted  to  revive  their  hop«B, 
than  the  wretched  cheat,  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies. 

Fourthly,  The  story  told  concerning  this  subject  by  the  Sanhedrim^ 
and  thoughtlessly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jems,  even  to  the 
present  time,  is  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion^ 
which  I  am  maintaining. 

This  story,  as  you  well  know,  is,  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body 
of  Christ,  while  the  guards  were  asleep.  I  will  not,  here,  insist  on 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  story ;  but  will  only  consider  it  as  the 
real  account,  ^iven  by  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  the  disappearing 
of  the  body  from  the  sepulchre.   This  sagacious  collection  of  men 
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sharpened  into  extreme  cunning  by  the  constant  management  of 
human  affairs  in  very  difficult  times,  thought  it  proper  to  tell  the 
world  this  story,  as  tnc  best  account  which  they  could  give  of  the 
subject.  To  what  straits  must  their  ingenuity  have  been  driven, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  such  a  resort  ?  Every  man  knows, 
that  the  guards  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  never  ventured 
upon  sucn  a  narration :  for  it  would  have  been  the  infallible  cause 
of  their  condemnation  to  death.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  a 
Roman  Sentinel  should  acknowledge  himself  to  have  slept  upon 
his  post :  nor  is  it  much  more  possible,  that  a  Jewish  Senate  should, 
unless  under  extreme  pressure  of  circumstances,  publicly  accord 
with  so  contemptible  a  tale.  Had  that  senate  been  possessed  of 
any  truth,  which  would  at  all  have  favoured  their  designs ;  they 
would  have  never  disgraced  their  character  by  acknowledging 
their  reliance,  and  persuading  their  countrymen  to  rely,  on  the 
testimony  of  a  Heathen  guard,  nor  of  any  other  men,  conceniing 
what  was  done  when  they  were  asleep.  Had  truth  favoured  their 
wishes  in  any  manner,  neither  the  senate,  nor  the  people,  of  the 
JesDJ,  would  nave  rested  themselves,  in  a  case  of  this  consequence, 
nor  indeed  in  any  case,  upon  a  story,  which  carried  with  it  its  own 

refutation. 

2dly.   7%e  Jews  in  great  ntunbers  believed  the  Resurrection  of 

Christ. 

The  Jews  most  ardently  hated  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Him 
they  persecuted  throughout  his  public  ministry ;  ana  at  the  end  of 
it  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  The  Apostles  directly  charged  them 
with  these  enormous  crimes ;  particularly  in  this  very  sermon  of 
St.  Peterj  from  which  I  have  taken  my  Text.  On  this  ground, 
they  urged  them  to  repentance:  asserting  always  before  them, 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Clear  and  unanswerable  evidence, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  necessary  to  convince  the  most 
candid  man  of  so  wonderful  an  event.  But,  to  convince  Jews^  that 
the  man,  whom  they  had  hated  and  crucified,  was  risen  from  the 
dead;  Jews^  so  opposed  to  his  character,  mission,  and  doctrines; 
JewSy  who,  in  admitting  his  resurrection,  acknowledged  themselves 
to  have  sinned  in  a  manner  unparalleled;  demanded  singular  evi- 
dence. Yet  three  thousand  of  thes^  Jews  believed  the  Apostles* 
declaration  of  this  fact,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  fifty  days  only 
after  the  crucifixion.  Within  a  few  days  more,  five  thousand 
others  adopted  the  same  beUef ;  and,  soon  afterwai-d,  very  great 
multitudes. 

The  evidence  of  their  faith  Is  complete.  All  these  men  publicly 
professed  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  former  prejudices,  and  their  fu- 
rious hatred,  submitted  themselves  to  Christ,  as  the  Messiah.  This 
crucified  man  they  acknowledged  in  that  glorious  character;  and 
yielded  themselves  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  God.  Judaism,  to  which 
they  had  been  attached  with  such  bigotry,  they  now  publicly  re- 
nounced ;  and  gave  up  their  ceremonious  worship,  their  Sabbath, 
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Temple,  Priests,  and  Sacraments;  adopting  in  their  ataad  the 
Christian  worship,  Sabbath,  and  ^craments;  submitting  them* 
selves  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  embracing  a  new  life ; 
a  life  of  real  holiness ;  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  self-denying 
and  difficult.  A  great  number  of  them,  also,  sold  their  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  avails  of  them,  in  inere  charity,  to  their  Chris- 
tian Brethren.  Beyond  this,  these  converts  voluntarily  forsook 
their  friends,  their  interests,  and  their  hopes;  and  underwent  a  se- 
ries of  dreadful  sufferings,  terminating,  not  unfirequently,  in  a  vio- 
lent death. 

To  persuade  men  to  renounce  their  religion,  especially  bigoted 
men,  and  to  exchange  a  sinful  life  for  a  virtuous  one,  is  midoubt- 
edly  as  hard  a  task,  as  was  ever  assigned  to  the  human  mind : 
especially,  when  that  religion  contravenes  all  the  selfishness  qf 
man.  Jews  now  exist  in  great  numbers ;  and  have  existed  ever 
since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  They  hold  the  same  character,  and 
(he  same  religion.  Christianity,  the  religion  to  which  they  are  to 
be  converted,  is  also  the  same.  But  more  Jews  were  made  con- 
verts to  the  religion  of  Christ  by  these  two  sermons  of  St.  Pt^tr^ 
than  have  embraced  it  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  Apostles  possessed  advantages  for  this 
end,  which  their  followers  have  not  possessed :  and  these  advan- 
tages, independendy  of  miracles,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  hearers.  They  knew 
and  remembered  the  life,  preaching,  and  miracles  of  Christ ;  and 
the  wonderful  events,  which  attended  his  death.  These,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  declaration  of  St.  Luke^  gready  affected  their  rnind^* 
And  all  the  peoplt^  says  the  Evangelist,  thai  came  together  to  that 
sight  J  beholding  the  things  that  were  done^  smote  their  breasts^  and 
returned.  The  guards^  also,  went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  story 
of  the  descent  of  the  Angtl^  who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre ;  the  awful  circumstances,  by  which  he  was  attended ; 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.*  When  to  these  thines  were  added 
the  miraculous  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  marvellous 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  l>eautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  these 
Jews  yielded  up  their  prejudices,  and  submitted  to  truths,  which 
they  could  no  longer  resist.  The  facts,  here  specified,  were,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  means,  by  which  such  multi- 
tudes of  enemies  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

3dly.  7%e  Sanhedrim  beliived  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  ue  4th  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  had 
the  Aposdes  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christiani^ ;  and  for  ammmg,  that  Christ 
was  risen  from  the  dead.  Had  they  believed,  that  die  AposUes 
stole  away  the  body  of  Christj  they  would  now  certainly  hare 
charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud ;  this  direct  rebellion  against 
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the  Roman  and  Jewish  Goveraments ;  and,  unless  they  could  have 
cleared  themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it 
with,  at  least,  due  severitv.  Such  punishment  would  not  odly 
have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had 
originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ; 
but  contented  themselves  with  coounanding  them  to  preacn  up 
ttore  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  Acts  5th,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Aposdes 
were  brought  before  them  again ;  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion  also,  they  kept  a 
profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally 
attributed  to  the  Apostles ;  but  chareed  them  with  disobedience 
to  their  former  injunctions.     In  this  charge  are  contained  the  fol- 

owing  remarkable  words :  Did  we  not  strailly  command  you^  that 
jie  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and  behold^  ye  have  filled  Jerusu^ 
lem  with  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  this  man^s  blood  upon 
us.     To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another  is  phraseology, 
frequently  used  in  the  Bible.     In  fifteen*  different  instances,  in 
which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning  :  viz.  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt  of 
murder,  upon  another  person.     When  it  is  said,  His  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  own  head;  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of  his  death 
snail  be  upon  himself.     When,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrim  accuse 
the  Apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them; 
they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon  them  the  guilt  of 
shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only  meaning  of  such  phraseol- 
ogy in  the  Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation  ;  it  may  be  settled,  I  think,  beyond  all  question, 
by  recurring  to  another  passage,  to  which,  hitherto,  I  have  not 
alluded.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25,  we  are  told,  that,  when  Pilate 
saw  J  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took 
water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude :  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then, 
all  the  people  answered,  and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our 
children.  The  meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot 
be  mistaken :  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  being  made,  so  soon  after  this  imprecation,  to  the 
Apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion, 
wnich  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  Sanhedrim  referred  to 
it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead;  he  was  a  false 
pr(^het;  an  impostor;  and,  of  course,  a  Blasphemer :  because  he 

•  Lev.  XX.  9,  11,  13,  16,  27.    Deat  xix.  10.  xxii.  8.    2  Sam.  i.  16.  xvi.  &     1 
KiBgi  U.  87.    Jer.  li.  86.    Esek.  xviU.  18.  xxxiii.  6.    Matt.  xxUi.  86.   AoU  xviiH  «. 
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asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  blas- 
phemer the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  Sanhedrim 
were  the  very  persons,  to  whom  the  business  of  trying,  and  con- 
.demnin^  him,  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from 
the  dead ;  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the  mere 
performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blooo,  that  is,  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  Sanhedrim ;  nor,  to  use  their 
language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  Apostles,  nor  by  any 
others.  All  this  the  Sanhedrim  perfectly  knew:  and  therefore, 
had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  they  could 
never  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
Apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  Sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen  his 
body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  tne  declara- 
tion. This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  throueh  inattention. 
Both  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Apostles,  completely  Knew,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point,  on  which  his  cause,  and  their 
opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and  serious  con- 
troversy between  the  contending  parties ;  and  yet,  though  directly 
asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  Apostles,  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  even 
utter  a  svllable  on  the  subject. 

Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  pun- 
ished the  Apostles  with  death,  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  governments ;  or  confined  them,  as  lunatics,  in  a  bedlam. 

IV.  Christ  was  raised  from  the'  dead,  because  the  Apostles  conr- 
verted  mankind  to  his  religion. 

The  Apostles,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  published  the  story 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and  doctrines ; 
and  as  the  foundation,  on  which  rested  their  own  commission, 
and  the  truth  of  the  religion,  which  they  taught.  To  prove  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection,  they  publicly  declared,  that  he  had  in- 
vested them  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  on  all  occasions ; 
and  openly  asserted,  that  they  were  possessed  of  this  power.  • 
Here,  then,  the  cause  was  fairly  at  issue  between  ihem  and  man- 
kind. If  they  wrought  miracles,  in  proof  of  this  story ;  the  story 
was  true  of  course ;  because,  as  I  observed  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course, none,  but  God,  can  work- a  miracle;  and  God  cannot 
support  a  falsehood. 

That  this  was  the  real  profession  of  the  Aposdes,  is  unitedly  tes- 
tified, without  one  dissenting  voice,  by  all  antiquity;  Heathen^ 
Jewish,  and  Christian.    It  is,  therefore,  certainly  true. 

If  the  Aposdes,  after  having  made  this  profession,  did  not  work 
miracles ;  they  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  moment.  Their 
cause  fell  at  once :  for  they  had  rested  it  wholly  on  this  single 
&ct.    The  weakest  man  would  see   at  a  glance,  that  they  wer» 


cheats,  and  liars ;  and  could  never  place  the  least  confidence  in 
any  of  their  declarations.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  made 
a  single  convert 

But  they  did  convert  a  ereat  part  of  the  civilized,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  the  savage,  world.  They,  therefore,  certainly  wrought 
miracles,  in  the  manner  which  they  professed,  as  proof  of  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  of 
course  real.  God  set  to  it  his  own  seal ;  and  placed  it  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt. 

That  the  Apostles  wrought  miracles,  in  great  numbers,  is  com- 
pletely proved,  also,  by  the  united  test'unony  of  Heathen^  Jews^  and 
Christians.  All  these  classes  of  men  were  deeply  interested  to 
deny  this  fact,  if  it  could  with  any  pretence  be  denied.  The  Heath- 
en and  Jews  would  certainly  have  denied  it ;  because  they  wished 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  other  Heathen  and  other  Jens  from 
embracing  Christianity ;  and  because,  if  they  could  have  supported 
the  denial,  they  would  have  stopped  the  growth  of  that  religion  in 
its  infancy.  Christians  would  have  denied  it,  that  is,  such  as  be- 
came Christians  in  consequence  of  a  belief  in  these  miracles  under 
any  illusion,  which  could  have  been  practised  on  them,  because 
they  would  certainly  have  detected  the  cheat ;  and  must  have 
strongly  resented  the  villany,  by  which  it  had  been  played  off  upon 
themselves.  1  say  these  things,  admitting  the  supposition,  that  the 
imposture  might  succeed  for  a  time.  But,  to  my  own  view,  such 
success  must  plainly  have  been  impossible. 

All  these  persons  have,  however,  agreed  in  asserting  that  the 
Apostles  wrought  miracles.     The  Jews  and  Heathen  attributed  them 
to  maeic.    Christians,  under  the  influence  of  their  conviction,  that 
miracles  were  thus  wrought,  hazarded,  and  yielded,  every  enjoy 
ment  of  life,  and  very  often  life  itself. 

We  have  now,  if  1  do  not  mistake,  come  to  the  clear  and  certain 
conclusion,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
God.  But  if  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  it  follows  by  irre- 
sistible consequence,  that  he  was  approved  of  God ;  and  of  course 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  promised  Messiah ;  sent  from 
Heaven  to  communicate  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  concerning  their 
duty  and  salvation.  The  religion  which  he  taught,  is  in  all  its  parts 
Divine  truth ;  the  will  of  our  Maker ;  and  the  sum,  and  substance, 
of  all  our  interest  and  duty.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  rejected 
without  infinite  hazard ;  it  cannot  be  embraced  without  complete 
assurance  of  infinite  eain :  the  favour  of  God  in  this  world,  and 
alenial  life  in  die  world  to  come. 


>  ■ 


SERMON  LXm. 

▲IIIABLSNSSS  or    CHRIST   IN  PUBLISHING   THS   GOSPEL  TO  MAN- 
KIND. 


ItAiAH  lii.  7. — flbi0  htauiiful  on  the  fnountaint  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringilh 
kood  tidings  ;  that  pwbtithelh  peace  ;  that  bringelh  good  tidingt  of  good  ;  <Aaf  fai6- 
Jithethnhaiion;  thai  milhwUo  ZtontThjf  God  reigneth. 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses  I  have  investigated,  minutely,  the 
Character  and  Mediation  of  Christ ;  and  have  considered  his  Divine 
and  human  nature ;  his  Offices,  as  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  his 
Miracles  ;  and  his  Resurrection.  I  shall  now  close  this  great  and 
interesting  subject  of  Theology  by  attempting  to  exhibit,  summa- 
rily, the  Excdltncy  and  AnUableness  of  Christ,  as  manifested  in  his 
iMtrferente  t>n  the  behalf  of  mankind. 

In  the  text,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presents  to  us  the  advent  of  a 
Messenger  of  good  tidings  to  mankind.  This  Messenger  is  repre- 
sented as  announcing  to  the  world  good^  or  happmess,  at  large  ;  as 
publishing  peace^  salvation,  and  the  glorious  news,  that  the  God, 
who  reiens  universally,  is  the  Crod  of  Zion.  His  appearance  is 
exhibited  by  the  Prophet  as  filling  his  own  mind  with  astonishment 
atid  ecstasy.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  convey  to  us  the  proph- 
et's rapturous  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  tidings,  or  his  ex- 
alted views  of  the  messenger  who  brought  them,  than  the  manner, 
in  which  he  dwells  on  these  subjects,  in  the  repeated  and  fervid 
lexclamations  of  the  text.  When  the  soul  becomes  the  seat  of 
strong  emotions,  and  especially  when  it  is  agitated  by  strong  alter- 
nations of  wonder  and  joy ;  it  usually  finds  language,  in  every  form 
of  phraseology,  too  feeble  to  rive  full  vent  to  its  feelings,  or  to  con- 
vey them  to  others  with  such  Torce,  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  either 
of  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  When  we  ourselves  feel,  we 
wish  other's  to  feel ;  and  when  our  emotions  become  peculiariy  ar- 
dent, we  are  prone  to  fear,  that  the  corresponding  emotions  of  oth- 
ers will  be  less  vivid  than  we  desire.  The  mind,  in  this  case,  seizes 
the  most  forcible  language  within  its  reach  $  and,  conscious  that 
even  this  lan^age  hafts  OKshind  its  own  fervours,  naturally  seeks  to 
mcrease  the  impressions,  by  reiterating  them  in  new  and  more  ani- 
mated phraseology.  From  this  source  were  derived  the  exclamations 
of  the  text ;  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Isaiah  ;  whose  imagin- 
ation wa^  not  only  more  sublime,  but  on  all  occasions  more  ready 
to  glow,  than  that  of  amy  other  writer. 

§t.  Paul  applies  this  text  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospelgeneral- 
ly;  and  perhaps  more  especially  to  the  first  Ministers.     Tnis  ap- 
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plication  teaches  us,  decisively,  that  the  Gospel,  the  meaning  of 
which  word  you  know  is  merely  good  tidings,  is  the  subject  oi  the 
annunciation  in  the  text ;  and  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  at  large, 
arc,  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  included  in  the  purport  of  these 
exclamations.     The  prophet,  however,  speaks  of  one  Messenger 
only ;  and  this  Messenger  is  the  person,  who  publishes  the  Gospel 
to  mankind.     The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  undoubtedly  the  Messen- 
ger, here  intended ;  by  whose  voice  the  Gospel  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  world.     The  Prophet,  who,   beyond  any 
other  writer,  embodies  all  his  thoughts,  and  holds  them  out  to  the 
view  of  the  eye,  exhibits  this  divine  herald  as  advancing  over  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  city  of /en/^a/em,  and  as  proclaiming 
joyful  news  to  its  inhabitants.     The  reader  is  transported  to 
the  spot ;  sees  this  illustrious  person  approach ;  hears  him  pro- 
claim the  tidings,  which  he  comes  to  announce  ;  and  unites  with 
the  prophet,  and  his  exulting  countrymen,  in  their  joyful  exclama 
tions. 

The  only  characteristical  circumstance,  on  which  the  prophet 
rests  in  the  text,  is  the  beauty  which  adorned  the  person  of  this  glo- 
rious  Messenger.  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings!  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject  I 
propose  to  devote  the  following  discourse. 
In  the  discussion  of  it  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published : 

II.  The  tidings  themselves :  and, 

III.  The  Messenger  who  published  them. 

I.  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published,  were  <Ae 
children  of  Apostate  Adam. 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  design  which  I  have  proposed,  to  consider 
both  their  character  smd  their  circumstances. 

Their  character,  like  that  of  their  progenitor,  was  formed  of 
Apostacy.     Every  man,  who  searches  his  own  bosom,  or  examines 
the  concnict  of  his  own  life,  is  presented  with  irresistible  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  sinner.     Let  him  form  whatever  rule  of  life  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  prescribe,  by  which  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  God,  ought,  even  in  his  own  view,  to  be  regulated  ;  and  he 
will  find  himself,  in  innumerable  instances,  a  transgressor  of  that 
rule.    The  Heathen  Philosophers  anciently,  and  the  Infidels  of 
modem  times,  have  formed  such  rules.     Weigh  them  in  their  own 
balances,  and  they  will  invariably  be  found  wanting.     Lax,  licen- 
tious, and  even  monstrous,  as  the  laws  are  which  they  have  pro- 
posed for  the  regulation  of  their  own  moral  conduct,  they  still  have 
not  obeyed  them ;  and  will,  if  tried  by  them,becertainly  condenm- 
ed«     How  much  more  defective  do  they  appear,  when  examined 
by  the  dictates  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  conscience !     How  far 
more  defective,  when  tried  by  the  perfect  law  of  God !     Searched 
by  this  law,  it  will  be  uniformly  found,  and  every  man,  &ithfulljr 
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employed  in  the  search,  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that^  our  flesh 
dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

Among  the  most  affecting  specimens  of  this  evil  character,  a 
conscientious  investigator  will  be  deeply  afflicted  with  those,  which 
constitute  his  own  personal  debasement.  If  he  open  his  eye  on 
what  he  has  been,  and  what  he  has  done  ;  he  will  find  the  most 
abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Job,  /  abhor  myself ^  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes.  He  will  find,  that  he  has  in  the  true  and  evan- 
gelical sense,  neither  loved  God,  nor  man  ;  that  he  has  neither  ao> 
cepted  of  his  Saviour,  nor  repented  of  his  sins ;  that  he  has  neither 
laboured  to  be  a  blessing,  nor  even  endeavoured  not  to  be  a  nuis- 
ance to  the  divine  kingdom.  Instead  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  according  to  the  first  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  revelation,  he  will  find,  that  he  has,  in  truth,  prostrated  himself 
to  gold,  to  office,  to  fame,  and  to  pleasure.  Instead  of  the  exact 
justice,  unwavering  truth,  and  expansive  benevolence,  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  will  see,  written  in  the  volume  of  his  life  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
a  succession  of  melancholy  scenes,  and  acts  of  unkinaness,  insin- 
cerity, and  injustice ;  all  contrived,  and  finished,  by  a  mind  shrunk 
with  selfishness,  swollen  with  pride,  heated  with  anger,  debased 
with  avarice,  and  steeled  with  insensibility.  Page  after  page  he 
will  see  stained  with  the  licentious  wanderings  of  an  impure  imagin- 
ation, and  deformed  by  the  malignant  purposes  of  an  envious,  an- 
gry, and  revengeful  spirit.  In  vain  will  his  eye,  pained  with  tliesc 
narratives  of  shame  and  sin,  wander  from  one  leaf  to  another 
.  with  an  anxious,  iqquisitive  search,  to  find  the  delightful  records  of 
filial  confidence,  submission,  and  gratitude,  to  the  Creator ;  or  the 
sweet  and  cheering  remembrances  of  Evangelical  charity  towards 
those  around  him ;  or  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  shall  be  a  fair 
counterpart  to  that  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  vain  will  he  watch 
and  explore  the  humiliating  story,  to  glean  from  it  refreshing  recol- 
lections of  self-purification,  the  refinement  of  his  mind,  the  amend- 
ment of  his  heart,  or  the  cleansing  of  his  life.  Over  himself  he 
will  find  the  most  distressing  reasons  to  mourn,  as  over  a  graceless 
and  ruined  child  ;  ruined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gratification 
of  pernicious  appetites  and  passions,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  sense- 
less, thoughtless  indulgence,  doting  with  a  mixture  of  idiocy  and 
madness. 

The  public  exhibitions  of  the  human  character  are  still  more 
striking  displays  of  human  guilt.  Almost  the  only  government  of 
mankind  has  been  tyranny.  Almost  all  the  conduct  of  nations  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  rage  of  plunder,  the  fury  of  war,  and  the 
firenzy  of  civil  discord.  Men  seem  to  have  thought  their  bless- 
ings too  numerous,  and  too  great,  and  the  duration  of  their  life  too 
long.  Accordingly  they  have  roDbed  each  other  of  the  former, 
shortened  the  latter,  and  struggled  hard  to  reduce  both  to  nothing. 
At  what  time  has  human  blood  ceased  to  flow  ?  In  what  country 
havexageuid  revenge  ceased  to  desolate?  When,  and  where 
Vot.  IL  S7 
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have  the  cnes  of  mourning  and  misery  ceased  to  resound  ?  The 
groans  of  suffering  have  echoed  from  California  io  Japan*  The 
stream  of  sorrow  has  flowed  without  interruption  for  six  thousand 
years.  On  all  the  public  concerns  of  man ;  on  every  nation, 
on  every  age:  have  been  labelled  Lamentaiiony  Mournings  and 
Wo! 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man.    Not  less 
shameful,  not  less  guilty,  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his 
Maker.     Instead  of  rendering  to  this  glorious  Being,  whost  we  are^ 
and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve^  the  direct,  instinctive  homage  of 
the  heart,  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  hands;  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging his  rightful  eovernment,  rejoicing  in  his  divine  per- 
fections, and  voluntarily  labouring  to  accomplish  his  exalted  pur- 
poses ;  we  have  said  to  him  with  one  united  voice  :  Depart  jrotn 
us  /  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.     For  Jehovah, 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  mankind  have  substituted  deities, 
formed  by  the  imagination,  graven  by  art,  and  molten  in  the  fur- 
nace.    The  forest  has  been  scoured,  the  ocean  swept,  and  the  sky 
ransacked,  for  objects  of  worship.     The  world  has  prostrated  it- 
self before  men,  deformed  with  viilany,  and  putrid  with  pollution. 
The  knee  has  bent  to  the  ox,  the  snake,  the  frog,  and  the  fly.  Nay, 
the  heart  has  yielded  its  homage,  prayers,  and  oblations,  to  the 
stock  of  a  tree ;  and  parents  have  sacrificed  their  children  to  the 
great  enemy  of  God  and  man.     Look  over  the  long  page  of  his- 
tory ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  rarely  a  countrv  is 
mentioned,  and  how  rarely  a  period  occurs,  in  which  you  would  be 
willing  to  have  lived. 

But  guilt  is  not  the  only  ingredient  of  the  human  character.  It 
is  scarcely  less  humble  and  insignificant,  than  it  is  guilty.  We  arc 
born  of  the  dust,  allied  to  worms,  and  victims  to  corruption.  Weak, 
ignorant,  frail,  perishing,  and  possessed  only  of  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, we  still  are  proud ;  proud  of  our  reason  with  all  its  errors, 
and  of  our  temper  with  all  its  sins.     Wc  claim  a  kindred  to  An- 

Ijels ;  but  by  a  voluntary  slavery  to  passion  and  appetite,  assimi- 
ate  ourselves  to  the  beasts  which  perish.  We  boast  loudly  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature ;  and  prostitute  that  nature,  daily,  on  objects 
of  shame,  and  remorse,  and  to  purposes,  which  we  would  not,  for 
a  world,  have  known  even  to  our  nearest  friends.  What  a  dread- 
fcl  displav  of  our  character  would  our  thoughts,  wishes,  and  de- 
signs, make  to  mankind,  if  they  were  all  printed  in  a  volume,  and 
read  even  by  such  eyes  as  ours  !  How  few  thoughts  do  we  form, 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  an  Angel  know !  How  few 
purposes,  over  which  an  Angel  would  not  weep  I 

In  this  character,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  immoveably  fixed 
and  perverse.  No  event  in  the  immense  providence  of  God  has  con- 
tributed to  prove,  that  there  is  in  a  sinful  mind  a  tendency  to  ren- 
ovation. Arguments  plead,  reason  testifies,  judgments  warn,  and 
mercies  allure,  in  vain.     The  sinful  heart  is  incased  in  adamant. 
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and  is  proof  even  to  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty.  God  calls  ear- 
nestly, and  continually ;  but  we  refuse.  He  stretches  out  his  hand, 
both  to  smite  and  to  heal,  but  we  disregard. 

In  consequence  of  our  Character^  our  Circumstances  have  be- 
come deplorable.  The  law  of  God,  with  an  unalterable  sentence, 
has  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die.  As  a  prelude  to 
the  execution  of  this  penalty,  thorns  and  briers  have  overspread  this 
melancholy  world.  Toil  and  care,  and  suffering,  disease  and  death, 
entered  paradise,  the  moment  it  was  polluted  by  sin ;  withered  all 
its  bloom ;  and  blasted  its  immortality.  Death,  the  dreadful  off* 
spring  of  this  dreadful  parent,  has  claimed  the  earth  as  his  empire, 
and  mankind  as  his  prey.  All  nations  have  perished  under  his 
iron  sceptre ;  the  young  man  and  maiden^  old  men  and  children* 
Half  mankind  has  he  compelled  to  the  grave  in  the  dawn  of  child- 
hood ;  and  converted  the  world  into  one  vast  burying  ground.  We 
walk  on  human  dust ;  and  the  remains  of  men  once  living,  are  turn- 
ed up  by  the  plough,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

From  this  deplorable  lot,  and  the  guilty  character  of  which  it 
is  the  reward,  there  was,  independently  of  Christ's  Mediation,  no 
escape  ;  and  to  both  there  was  no  end.  With  heaven  our  com- 
munication was  cut  off.  No  messenger  ever  came  from  that  de- 
lightful world,  to  sooth  the  fears,  or  awaken  the  hopes,  of  man- 
kind, concerning  a  future  existence.  If  in  the  vast  of  being,  or 
the  boundless  extent  of  divine  Benevolence,  good  was  laid  up  in 
store  for  them ;  it  was  unknown.  No  tidings  of  relief  or  hope,  no 
intimations  of  forgiveness  or  reconciliation,  had  ever  reached  this 
desolate  region.  Eternity,  solemn  and  awful  in  itself,  and  more 
solemn  and  awful  from  its  obscurity,  became  intensely  dreadful  to 
beings,  who  could  make  no  claims  to  acceptance,  and  find  no 
solid  ground  of  hope. 

To  such  beings,  now  delightful  must  be  any  tidings  of  good !  How 
much  more  delightful,  tidings  of  extensive  good !  How  transport- 
ing, tidings  of  such  good,  which  by  their  certainty,  banished .  dis- 
trust and  doubt  from  the  Soul ! 

II.  The  Nature  of  these  tidings  next  demands  our  consideration* 

This  is  exhibited  in  five  forms  of  phraseology  :  That  hringeth 
good  tidings  /  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  hringeth  good  tidings  of 
good ;  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion^  Thy  God 
reigneth.  The  first  and  third  of  these  forms  indicate,  generally, 
that  the  tidings  are  good,  or  joyful;  and  tidings  concerning  good 
of  great  value.  The  remaining  forms  teach  us  the  nature  of  that 
good. 

In  the  two  first  mentioned  forms  of  expression,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  subject  of  these  tidings  is  real  good^  attainable  by  us^  rC' 
nroed  by  God  for  our  enjoyment^  certain,  future,  and  immortal* 
Good  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  minds  as  ours ;  such  as  God 
himself  esteems  real  good ;  and  such  as  it  becomes  his  character 
to  prcMflfer,  and  to  bestow.    The  tidings  concerning  this  glorioui* 
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allotment  are,  also,  in  themselves  pronounced  to  be  good ;  because 
they  are  sincere  and  certain,  and  because  they  communicate  easy 
and  effectual  means  of  making  it  ours. 

It  is  styled,  in  the  second  phrase^  Peace.  Peace  is  the  cessation 
of  war  y  or  contention^  and  in  the  present  case,  the  cessation  of  our 
hostility  with  God^  ourselves^  and  our  fellow-men.  The  soul  of 
Man  is  at  war  with  his  Maker.  The  great  subject  of  controversy, 
here,  is  our  obedience  to  his  Will.  This  He  requires,  and  we  re- 
fuse. Nothing  can  terminate  the  contest,  but  our  submission:  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Creator  will  bend  his  own  pleasure 
to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  creatures.  In  announcing  these  tidings 
to  mankind,  Christ  first  proclaims  to  them,  that  God  is  willing  to 
be  reconciled.  This  is  intelligence,  which,  before  the  mediation 
of  Christ  commenced,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  even  in  the 
world  of  benevolence  itself.  Angels  knew  no  reward  for  revolt 
from  their  Creator,  but  final  rejection :  the  reward,  to  which  their 
own  companions  had  been  irrevocably  condemned.  With  wonder 
and  amazement  they  saw  a  new  system  of  dispensations  commenc- 
ing in  this  apostate  world,  and  heard  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
proclaimed  to  man.  Humble  as  was  our  origin,  guilty  and  little  as 
was  our  character,  we  were  commanded,  invited,  and  entreated, 
to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  our  warfare ;  to  return  to  God  our  du- 
ty, and  our  happiness ;  and  to  receive  from  his  hands  peace,  com- 
mencing in  this  world  and  extending  its  benign  and  delightful  in- 
fluence throughout  eternity. 

7%e  soul,  reconciled  to  its  God,  becomes  at  once  reconciled  to  t/- 
self  With  himself  man  is  as  truly  at  war,  as  with  his  Maker.  A 
contention,  real,  unceasing,  and  violent,  is  carried  on  between 
the  conscience  and  the  passions.  Conscience  claims  to  control 
the  man,  as  her  original  and  rightful  province.  Against  this  claim 
a  mob  of  furious  passions  revolt ;  and  demand,  and  wrest  out  of 
her  hands,  the  controverted  dominion.  As  in  all  cases,  where  the 
order  established  by  God  becomes  inverted ;  so,  here,  every  real 
interest  is  sacrificed.  The  soul  is  debased  with  guilt,  harassed  by 
fear,  tossed  by  a  tempest  of  conflicting  desires,  wounded  with  re- 
morse, and  hastened  onward  to  final  destruction.  Conscience,  in 
the  mean  time,  infixes  all  her  stints  into  the  heart  of  this  miserable 
subject  of  domestic  discord,  and  holds  up  her  awful  mirror  before 
his  eyes ;  presenting  him  with  an  exact  and  terrible  portrait  of 
himself;  pale ;  languid ;  sickly  with  mental  diseases ;  his  spiritual 
life  already  gone;  and  himself,  both  soul  and  body,  destined 
speedily  to  an  eternal  grave.  But  when  the  soul  submits  to  its 
Maker,  and  bows  its  own  will  to  his,  the  man  becomes  reconciled 
to  himself.  The  control  of  Conscience  is  not  only  permitted,  but 
chosen.  The  fro  ward  passions,  like  stubborn  children,  who  have 
renounced  their  filial  impiety,  bend  with  a  gentleness  and  serenity, 
before  unknown,  to  a  dominion,  now  first  discovered  not  only  to 
be  8afe«  but  easy,  reasonable,  and  delightful.    No  longer  a  seal 
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of  confiision  and  discord,  the  soul  becomes,  henceforth,  a  mansion 
of  peace  and  harmony;  where  sweet  affections  rise  and  operate, 
under  the  control,  and  the  approbation  of  Conscience.  The  man 
is  reconciled  to  himself;  and,  turning  his  eye  inward,  beholds 
henceforth  a  prospect  beautiful  and  lovely ;  an  image  of  heaven ; 
a  resemblance,  faint  and  distant  indeed,  but  still  a  real  resem- 
blance, to  the  character  of  his  M^aker. 

Peace  with  our  fellow-men  is  the  natural  conseouence  of  peaci 
mth  ourselves  ;  not  indeed  necessarily,  nDr  uniformly ;  but  always, 
80  hr  as  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  blessing,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  disposition.  While  the  same  internal  hostility 
predominates  in  them,  tliey  are  unfitted  to  be  at  peace  with  God, 
or  man.  But  the  period  is  hastening,  when  this  happy  state  of 
mind  shall  be  the  state  of  all  men,  and  peace  shall  prevail  on  earth 
according  to  the  full  import  of  the  hymn,  sung  by  Angels  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  tidings  of  the  text  will  then  be  illus- 
triously realized ;  and  man,  at  peace  with  his  Maker,  and  himself, 
will  be  at  peace  also  with  all  his  fellow-men.  The  confused  noise 
of  the  battle  of  the  warrior  will  then  be  heard  no  more;  and  gar^ 
ments  be  seen  no  more  rolled  in  blood.  Violence  shall,  then,  be 
no  more  heard  in  the  world ;  wasting^  nor  destmction,  within  its 
borders.  The  earth,  no  longer  convulsed  by  human  passions ;  no 
longer  gloomy  and  desolate  with  the  miseries  of  human  conflicts ; 
wiliassume  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  morning  in  the  spring ;  where 
all  is  verdant  and  olooming  beneath,  and  all  is  I  right  and  glorious 
above. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  forms  of  expression,  this  good  is  styled 
Salvation. 

Salvation  denotes  a  deliverance  from  evil,  and  an  introduction 
to  the  enioyment  of  good.  In  the  present  case,  both  the  evil  and 
the  good  are  immeasurable. 

The  evil  is  two-fold;  a  compound  of  sin  and  misery  ;  both  imper- 
feet  in  this  world,  and  both  finished  in  the  world  to  come.  From 
both,  in  this  world,  the  deliverance  announced  is  partial ;  begin- 
ning from  nothing,  and  enlarging,  and  ascending,  with  a  constant, 
though  unequal  progress  towards  perfection.  The  soul,  before  a 
mass  of  deformity  and  corruption,  begins  to  be  adorned  with  life, 
and  grace,  and  beauty.  With  it  angels  love  to  commune ;  on  it  God 
is  pleased  to  look  with  complacency. 

From  future  sin  and  future  misery  the  deliverance  is  complete. 
With  death,  our  last  sins  terminate ;  and  our  last  misery  is  under- 
gone. Cast  your  eyes  forward  through  the  vast  of  duration ;  and 
tnink  what  it  would  be  to  sin  and  simer  for  ever.  How  amazing 
the  evil !    How  astonishing  the  deliverance ! 

The  good  announced  is  two'fold  also;  a  glorious  union  of  Virtue 
and  Enjoyment:  like  the  evil,  imperfect  here,  and  consummate 
hereafter.  The  Virtue  of  man  in  his  present  state  is  in&ndne  $ 
tottering  with  an  unsettled  step,  and  lisping  with  balf-fonned  ac* 
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cents*  In  the  future  state,  the  Mind,  advanced  to  perfect  manhood, 
is  completely  sanctified  ;  and  cannot  fail  of  being  completely  bless- 
ed. To  Enjoyment  and  Virtue  that  state  is  wholly  destined. 
Every  thing  found  in  it,  as  once  in  the  earthly  paradise,  blossoms 
with  life  and  happiness,  and  like  Adanij  all  its  inhabitants  are  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

In  the  last  phrase  of  the  Text,  this  good  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the 
declaration ;  thai  saith  unto  Ziorij  Thv  God  reioneth. 

God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Every 
good  gi/l^  in  this  and  all  other  worlds,  and  every  perfect  gift^  is  from 
above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow  of  turning.  From  Him,  the 
ocean,  flow  all  those  streams  of  holiness,  which  water,  enrich,  and 
beautify,  his  immeasurable  kingdom.  His  Character,  his  moral 
Essence,  is  Love  ;  and,  wherever  happiness  is  found,  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  the  name  of  every  blessing,  is  like  that  of  the  City 
seen  in  vision  by  Ezekicl,  The  Lord  is  there. 

With  these  tidings  resounding  in  their  ears,  the  children  of  Zion 
may  joyfully  say,  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  To  their 
present  and  everlasting  good  his  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  are  by  himself  graciously  consecrated.  To  renew,  pu- 
rify, preserve,  protect,  enlighten,  guide,  quicken,  and  save,  them  in 
2his  world ;  and  to  form  them  in  his  own  perfect  image,  and  exalt 
them  to  his  own  perfect  felicity  in  the  world  to  come ;  is  declared 
to  be  his  constant  and  favourite  employment.  In  that  glorious  and 
happy  world,  he  will  unveil  his  face  to  them ;  and  ffive  them  to  see 
as  they  are  seen^  and  to  know  as  they  are  known.  In  the  smiles  of 
forgivmg,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying,  love,  they  will  there  rove, 
and  basK,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

in.  /  shall  consider  the  Messenger^  who  published  these  tidings. 
In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  inquire, 
iVho  he  was  ; 
■What he  became; 
What  he  did;  and, 
What  he  suffered^ 

1st.  He  was  a  Person  of  supreme  glory  and  dignity. 
This  divine  Person  was,  from  everlasting,  underived,  independ- 
ent, all-sufficient,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  eood- 
Dess,  and  power.  All  things  were  the  work  of  his  hand,  and  lay 
beneath  his  feet.  At  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  filling  immensity  and 
eternity,  he  was  ;  and  in  comparison  with  him  there  was  none  else. 
All  nations  before  him  were  as  nothing  ;  and  were  counted  unto  him 
Oi  lest  than  nothings  and  vanity.  Angels  in  his  presence  veiled 
their  faces ;  and  Archangels  durst  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  un- 
approachable light,  with  which  he  clothed  himself  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. To  obey  him  was  their  highest  honour ;  to  please  him  was 
their  greatest  happiness.  In  his  service  they  employed  all  their 
powers,  and  found  all  their  transports.    Suns  lighted  up  their  fires 
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at  his  bidding ;  systems  rolled,  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  and  to  ac- 
complish his  designs,  immensity  was  stored  with  worlds,  and  their 
inhaoitants. 

2dly.  He  was  rich  in  all  good. 

All  things  were  not  only  made  by  him,  but  for  him*  They  were 
his  property ;  they  were  destined  to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  When  he 
looked  on  all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  conspicuous  in  the 
beings  which  compose,  and  which  inhabit,  the  Universe ;  He  be- 
held nothing  but  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  reflecting  the  bound- 
less beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  which,  in  forms  and  varieties  in- 
finite, were  treasured  up  from  everlasting  in  his  own  incomprehen- 
sible mind.  If  he  chose  to  bring  into  existence  any  aaditional 
number  of  creatures,  to  display  new  forms  and  varieties  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  pre-existent  in  his  own  perfect  intellect,  his 
choice  would  instantaneously  give  them  being.  To  the  Universe, 
which  he  had  made,  he  could  with  infinite  ease  add  another,  and 
another ;  and  fill  with  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  those  deso- 
late wilds  of  immensity,  where  the  win^  of  Angels  never  ventured 
to  rove,  and  whither  no  created  mind  ever  sent  out  a  solitary 
thought.    Thus  the  Universe  of  possible  things  was  his  own. 

He  was  rich  in  the  veneration  and  good-will,  the  complacency  and 
gratitude,  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Heaven,  throughout  her  vast  re- 
gions, had  from  the  beginning  echoed  to  his  praise.  The  Morning" 
stars  had  sung  his  periections  from  their  birth,  and  the  Sons  of  God 
shouted  his  name  forjou.  The  everlasting  hymn  of  that  exalted 
and  delightful  world  had  ever  been,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  our  God  that  sxtteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever :  and  to  this  divine  ascription  every  virtu- 
ous world  had  continually,  as  well  as  solemnly,  answered,  Amen. 

He  was  rich  in  himself.  His  own  mind  was  the  mansion  of  all 
things  great,  excellent,  and  delightfiil.  Pure  from  every  stain,  firee 
from  every  error,  serene  without  a  cloud,  secure  beyond  a  fear, 
and  conscious  of  wisdom  and  holiness  only,  himself  was  an  ocean 
of  eternal  and  overflowing  good. 

He  was  rich  in  the  complacency  of  his  Father.  He  was  from  ever- 
lasting his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleased.  From 
everlasting  was  he  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  He  was 
daily  his  delighf,  rejoicing  alway  before  him.  In  the  transcendent 
communion  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  he  experienced  enjoyment, 
which  no  created  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see ;  and  which  no  mind, 
less  than  infinite,  can  conceive.  On  this  subject  beings  of  yester* 
day  must  not  presume  to  expatiate.  With  the  deepest  reverence, 
they  can  only  exclaim,  //  is  higher  than  heaven,  wliat  can  we  know  f 

2dly.  This  glorious  Person,  to  accomplish  the  good,  announced  in 
these  tidings,  became  man. 

Although  he  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ^  yet  he  made  himself  of  no  reputationf 
look  tpon  kirn  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likenesi 
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o^iTien.  In  this  character  of  immense  humiliation,  he  lived  in  tbis 
smful,  melancholy  world.  To  man,  who  is  a  wormf  and  thi  jmi 
ofmauy  who  is  but  a  worm^  he  allied  himself  by  birth,  kindred,  and 
character.  All  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  except  sin,  he  yol- 
untarily  assumed ;  sprang  from  a  humble  lineage  ;  lived  in  a  hum- 
ble  employment ;  was  united  to  humble  companions ;  and  was  in- 
variably in  humble  circumstances.  So  depressed  was  he  in  all 
things,  that  he  himself  has  thought  proper  to  say,  I  am  a  worm 
and  no  man* 

ddly.  In  this  situation  he  did  all  things  well. 

His  life  was  filled  up  with  usefulness  and  duty ;  was  labonous 
]>eyond  example  ;  and  was  wholly  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  In  conformity  to  this  great  purpose,  he 
spent  all  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  an  illustrious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  filial  piety.  In  his  public  ministry,  he  taught,  with  un- 
ceasing diligence,  the  Law  of  God ;  the  ruin  of  man  by  his  diso- 
bedience ;  and  the  tidings  of  his  recovery  by  his  own  Mediation. 
The  way  of  life  he  marked  out  with  an  unerrin?  hand  :  the  means 
of  life  he  disclosed  with  a  benevolent  voice.  The  duties,  to  which 
man  is  summoned,  he  exemplified  in  his  own  perfect  conduct.  The 
hopes,  which  man  was  invited  to  cherish,  he  portrayed  in  colours 
of  light.  The  door  of  heaven,  shut  before  to  this  Apostate  world, 
he  unbarred  with  his  own  power ;  and  love  invited  labouring  and 
heavy  laden  sinners  to  enter  in,  and  find  rest.  Wandering  pro* 
digals,  perishing  with  want  and  nakedness,  and  lost  to  the  universe 
df  God,  he  sought,  and  found,  and  brought  home  to  his  Father's 
house  rejoicing.  Wretches,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  he  raised 
to  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  This  vast  earthly  catacomb  he  en- 
terea ;  and  summoned  together  by  his  voice  the  bones  of  the  im- 
mense congregation  in  its  gloomy  recesses,  bone  to  his  bone.  The 
host  of  skeletons  he  covered  with  flesh ;  and  breathing  upon  them 
the  breath  of  life,  bade  them  stand  upon  their  feet^  as  an  exceeding 
great  army  for  multitude. 

To  accomplish  this  Divine  purpose,  he  underwent  every  humilia- 
tion, and  every  suffering.  He  was  bom  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a 
manger.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  humble  and  la- 
borious business  of  a  mechanic ;  and  literally  earned  Aw  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Poor  beyond  the  common  lot  of  poverty, 
he  had  not,  while  ministering  immortal  blessings  to  a  world,  a  place 
wh^re  to  lay  his  head.  For  all  the  suffering  he  wrought  miraculous 
worics  of  beneficence;  but  the  power,  with  which  they  were 
wrought,  ready  at  the  call  of  others,  was  rarely  exerted  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  hated,  and  persecuted  day  by  day. 
Wickedness  employed  all  its  hostility  against  him ;  its  pride  and 
cunning;  its  malice  and  wrath ;  calumniated  his  name,  invaded  his 

Esace,  and  hunted  his  life.     By  his  friends  he  was  betrayed  and 
rsaken*    By  his  enemies  he  was  accused  of  drunkenness  and 
gluttony,  of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  of  being  the  fir^d  of  sinners^ 
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and  the  coadjutor  of  Satan.  From  the  agonies  of  QtihitrnxKnt  he 
was  conveyea  successively  to  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  to  the  bloody  hall  of  Pilate ;  to  the  cross ;  and  to  the  tomb. 
At  the  close  of  a  life,  spent  i:i  bitterness  and  sorrow,  he  consum- 
mated all  his  sufferings,  by  undergoing  that  last  and  greatest  of  all 
evils,  the  wrath  of  God,  poiu^d  out  upon  him  as  the  substitute  for 
sinners. 

All  these  things  he  foresaw,  when  he  brought  these  tidings  to 
mankind.  They  were  always  before  him ;  and  were  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  that  Mediation,  which  be  voluntarily  assumed.  Thej 
were  undergone,  therefore,  in  a  continual  anticipation.  Every 
day  ht  was  literally,  a  man  of  sorrows j  and  acquainted  with  grief m 
In  the  full  view  of  them  all,  he  came  to  this  world,  to  proclaim 
peace  and  salvation  to  those,  who  despised,  rejected,  and  perse- 
cuted him ;  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and  compelled  him  to 
thcCTave.  To  these  very  men  he  announced  all  good;  himself; 
hismvour;  his  kingdom;  his  house;  his  presence;  his  everlasting 
joy.  Think  what  tidings  these  are.  Think  to  whom  they  ard 
published. 

Thus,  from  a  summary  view  of  this  subject,  Christ,  in  publishing 
these  tidines  to  mankind,  appears  invested  with  supreme  amiable- 
ness  and  beauty.  No  attribute,  which  forms,  no  action  which 
becomes,  the  perfect  character,  is  wanting  in  him.  With  all  things 
in  his  hands ;  with  all  excellence  and  enjo3rment  in  his  mind ;  ne 

Eitied  usj  miserable  worms  of  the  dust ;  descended  from  heaven ; 
ecame  man  ;  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again ;  that  we  might  live 
for  ever.  With  his  own  voice  he  proclaimed,  in  the  tidines  of  the 
text,  the  very  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  and  the  infi- 
nite blessings,  which  in  this  manner  he  has  purchased  for  mankind. 
"There  is  now,"  he  cries,  ^^  glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  while  then 
is  peace  on  earth j  and  good-will  towards  men.  In  this  ruined  worid^ 
so  lone  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  long  deformed  by  sin,  so  long 
wasted  by  misery;  where  guilt,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  have 
spread  distress  without  control,  and  mourning  without  hope :  where 
war  and  oppression  have  ravaged  without,  and  remorse  and  des- 
pair consumed  within;  where  Satan  has  exalted  his  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God^  while  its  sottish  millions  have  bent  before  him  in 
religious  worship;  in  this  ruined  world,  where,  sinre  the  Apostacy^ 
real  good  was  never  found,  and  where  tidings  of  such  good  were 
never  proclaimed  ;  even  here,  I  announce  the  tidings  of  expiated 
sin;  a  pardoning  God;  a  renewing  Spirit;  an  opening  heaven; 
and  a  dawning  immortality.  Here  peace  anew  shall  lift  her  olive 
branch  over  mankind.  Here  salvation  from  sin  and  wo  shall 
anew  be  found  :  and  here  God  shall  dwell,  and  reign,  the  God  of 
Zion.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour^  and  are  heavy  laden;  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.  Incline  your  ear,  and  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
the :  and  1  mil  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  yauj  evsn  the 
svn  mmreies  of  David*  The  ^rit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  m<,  hecau$$ 
Vol,  n.  38 
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Ju  kaih  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidingi  unio  thetneek;  lU  hmlk 
gent  me  to  bind  vp  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captivetj  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  1 
will  greatlu  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  my  soul  shall  be  jojiful  in  my  Qod; 
for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation;  he  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  ;  as  a  Bridegroom  decketh  himseif 
with  ornaments  ;  as  a  Bride  adometh  herself  with  jewels*'^ 

Every  Messenger  of  good  news  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  are  deeply  interested ;  and  a  part 
of  that  lustre,  belonging  to  the  tidings  themselves,  is  by  a  natural 
association  diffiised  around  him,  by  whom  they  are  borne :  espe* 
cially  because  he  is  regarded  as  voluntarily  announcing  good  to 
08,  and  as  rejoicing  in  our  joy.  How  glorious,  how  lovelv,  then, 
does  Christ  appear,  when  coming  with  all  the  inherent  splendour 
and  beauty  ot  his  character,  and  the  transcendent  dienity  of  his 
station,  to  proclaim  to  us  tidings  infinitely  desirable,  of  good  infi- 
nitely necessary  and  infinitely  mat !  Men  to  him  were  wholly 
unnecessary.  Had  all  their  millions  been  blotted  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  GoQ ;  they  would  not  even  have  left  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
With  a  word  he  could  have  formed,  of  the  stones  of  the  street, 
other  millk)ns,  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  more  dutiful,  and  nK>re 
desirable.  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when  the  ti- 
dings, which  he  brings,  are  tidings  of  his  own  arduous  labours  oa 
our  behalf,  and  of  his  own  unexampled  sufferings :  labours  and  suf- 
ferings, without  which  good  tidings  could  never  have  reached  US| 
and  real  good  never  been  found  in  this  miserable  world !  How 
divinely  amiable  docs  he  appear,  when,  notwithstanding  the  apos- 
tacy  and  guilt  of  the  race  of  Adam^  he  came,  of  his  own  accora,  to 
publish  these  tidings  of  immortal  good  to  rebels  and  enemies ;  and 
while  proclaiming  them,  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  emihj 
and  found  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men  ! 

What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  what  the  debasement,  of  those, 
who  are  regardless  of  the  glorious  declarations,  hostile  to  the  be- 
nevolent designs,  and  insensible  to  the  perfect  character,  of  this 
Divine  herald  !  How  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid,  must  they  be  to 
all  that  is  beautiful,  engagmg,  and  lovely  !  How  grovelling  must 
be  their  moral  taste !  How  wonderful  their  neglect  of  their  ow« 
well-beinff !  H  iw  evidendy  is  their  ingratitude  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
crafty  and  their  stubbornness  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  I  Were  these 
tidmgs  to  be  proclaimed  in  hell  itself;  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  im- 
agine, that  all  the  malice,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  in  that  dreary 
world,  would  be  suspended ;  that  fiends  would  cease  to  conflict 
with  fiends ;  that  sorrow  would  dry  the  stream  of  never-ending 
tears ;  that  remorse  would  reverse,  and  blunt,  his  slings ;  that  De- 
spair would  lift  up  his  pale  front  with  a  commencing  smile ;  that 
the  prisoners  of  wrath,  (then  prisoners  of  hopf)  would  shake  their 
chains  with  transport ;  and  that  all  the  gloomy  caverns  would  echo 
to  the  soundl  of  gratitude  and  joy.  In  our  own  world,  once  equally 
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hopeless,  these  tidings  are  actually  proclaimed.    What  must  be 
the  spirit  of  those,  who  refuse  to  hear? 

But,  O  ye  followers  of  the  Divine  and  compassionate  Saviour ; 
infinitely  different  is  the  wisdom,  displayed  by  you!    When  this 
Divine  Messenger  proclaims  to  you  peace  and  salvation ;  when  he 
informs  you  that  he  has  died,  that  you  may  live  ;  when  he  demands 
of  you  cordially  to  embrace  hi&  atonement,  and  accept  his  interces- 
sion, you  cheerfully  hear,  believe,  and  obey.    Conscious  of  your 
own  guiltv  character,  and  mined  condition,  you  have  yielded  your- 
selves to  aim,  with  all  the  heart,  in  the  humble,  amiable,  peniteut| 
exercise  of  faith  and  love ;  and  finally  chosen  him  as  your  own 
Saviour*     On  your  minds  his  image  is  instamped  -,  in  your  life  his 
beauty  shines  with  real,  though  feeble,  radiance :  in  your  character 
his  loveliness  is  begun  :  in  your  souls  his  inunortality  is  formed. 
On  you  his  Father  smiles,  a  forgiving  God*    On  you  his  Spirit 
descends  with  his  sanctifying  and  dove-like  influence*    To  you  his 
word  unfolds  all  his  promises ;  his  daily  favour ;  his  everlasting 
love*     To  you  hell  is  barred ;  and  all  its  seducing  and  destroying 
inhabitants  confined  in  chains*    Heaven  for  you  has  already  operwa 
its  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  of  glory  has  entered  tn,  to  pre" 
pare  a  place  for  you.     The  joy  of  that  happy  world  has  l^a 
already  renewed  over  your  repentance*     The  Spirit  of  truth  con- 
ducts you  daily  onward  in  your  journey  through  life,  and  in  your 
way  towards  your  final  home.    Death,  your  last  enemy,  is  to  you 
deprived  of  lus  strength  and  stine ;  and  the  grave  despoiled  of  its 
victory*     Your  bodies  will  soon  oe  sown  in  the  corruption^  weak* 
nessj  and  dishonour  of  your  present  perishable  nature,  to  be  raised 
in  the  incorruption,  power ^  and  glory ^  of  immortality*     Your  souls, 
cleansed  from  every  sin,  and  stain,  and  weakness,  this  Divine  Mes- 
senger wtllpresent  before  the  throne  of  his  Father  without  spot^  or 
wrinkle^  fMw  ^^^  ^^'^  f  ^^  ^  acquitted,  approved,  and  blessed^ 
In  the  woraHf  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  enlarged  with  kngri-^ 
edge,  and  refined  with  evangelical  virtue,  he  will  unite  you  <pPki. 
general  assembly  of  the  first-bom^  and  to  the  innumerable  company 
of  Angels^  will  make  you  sons^  and  priests^  and  kings  to  God^  and 
cause  you  to  live^  and  reign^  with  him  for  ever  and  ever*    All 
things  will  then  be  yours  ^  you  will  be  Chrisf^s  ^  and  Christ  will  be 
GoSs.    Anticipate,  and  by  anticipation  enjoy  to  the  full,  this  di- 
vine assemblage  ol*  blessings;    they  are  your  birth-right.    But, 
while  you  enjoy  them,  deeply  pity,  and  fervently  pray  for,  your 
foolish,  guilty,  and  miserable  companions. 


SERMON  LXIV. 

CONSEQUENCCS  OF  CiOUST'S  MEDIATIOK. 

JOITinCATIOV. JUSTiriCATIOM    BT    TUB    TREE   OHACG   OP  SOD* 

Boaui  VL  My—BtimgjialiJUJJIrtttg  by  hit  gratt,  Uireitgh  Iht  rtdenplimi,  «MdI 
u  in  CTtrul  Juiu. 

IN'  the  series  of  sennons,  which  I  have  preached  hitherioj  as 
put  of  a  system  of  Theology,  I  have  considered  the  ExhUnct  and 
Perftctions  of  God;  the  Disobedierue  and  Apotiaey  of  Man  ;  and 
tht  Impouibtlil^  of  hit  justification  by  his  oan  righteousness  ;  tht 
Covenant  of  Redemption,  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  y  tht 
Character,  Mediation,  and  Offices,  of  Christ,  lite  former  class  of 
mijects  constitutes  what  is  frequenliy  called  the  Religion  ofJ^ature  • 
tkt  latter,  the  frit  branches  of  the  Christum,  Remedial  system^ 
grafted  upon  that  religion.  Perfect  beings  are  justified  by  their 
own  obecfience ;  since  they  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  divine  law. 
To  them,  therefore,  the  religion  of  nature  Is  amply  sufficient  to  se- 
cure their  duty,  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  their  final  happi- 
-  ness.  Siofu!  beings  cannot  thus  be  justified ;  because  they  have 
not  rendered  that  obedience,  which  is  the  only  possible  ground  of 
justification  by  Law.  Of  course,  some  other  ground  of  justifica- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they  arc  ever  to  be  accept- 
ed, or  rewarded,     foi'  this  tlie  rclision  of  Christ  rrofessea  'o  have 
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frttlxj^  9ind  justified  by  his  grace.    All  this  is,  also,  said  to  be  done 
throughy  by  means  of,  or  on  account  of,  the  redemption  of  Christ* 
These  subjects  are  intended  to  occupy  the  following  discourse. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  consider, 

I.  In  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the  GospeL 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  freely  ju^ijied  by  the  grace  ofGodm 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the 
Gospel. 

The  nvord  justify  J  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  taken 
from  the  business  of  judicial  courts ;  and  denotes  the  acquittal  of  a 
person^  tried  by  such  a  courts  upon  an  accusation  of  a  crime.  IT^e 
person^  accused,  being  upon  trial  found  innocent  of  the  charge,  ii 
declared  to  be  just,  in  the  view  of  the  Law  ;  and,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
tural figure,  is  said  to  be  justified^  that  is,  made  just.  In  this  ori- 
ginal, forensic  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  in  a  former  discourse,  that  no  human  being  can  be  justified  by 
the  law,  dr  before  the  bar,  of  God.  As  all  mankind  have  disobeyed 
this  Law ;  it  is  clear,  that  he,  whose  judgment  is  invariably  accord^ 
ing  to  truth,  must  declare  them  guilty. 

Still  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach  us,  that,iDAa/  the  Law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  a  sin-offering,  has,  by 
thus  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh,  accomplished  for  multitudes  of 
our  sinful  race.     It  is,  however,  certain,  that  justification,  when 
extended  to  returning  sinners,  must,  in  some  respects,  be,  of  course, 
a  thing  widely  difierent  from  justification  under  the  Law.    A  sub- 
ject of  law  is  justified  only  when  he  is  in  the  full  and  strict  sense 
just:  that  is,  when  he  has  completely  obeyed  all  the  reouisitions  of 
the  law.     In  this  case,  his  obedience  is  the  only  grouna  of  his  jus- 
tification :  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  because  he  has  done 
every  thing,  which  was  required  of  him ;  and  no  act  of  disobedi- 
ence can  be  truly  laid  to  his  charge.    From  this  case,  that  of  the 
penitent,  under  the  Gospel,  diflfers  entirely.     He  has  been  gu3tj 
of  innumerable  acts  of  disobedience  ;  and  has  not  fulfilled  the  de- 
mands of  the  Law,  even  in  a  single  instance.    All  these  acts  of 
disobedience  are  truly  chargeable  to  him,  when  he  comes  before 
the  Bar  of  God  at  the  final  trial ;  nor  can  he  ever  be  truly  said  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  them.    If,  therefore,  he  be  ever  justified  ; 
it  must  be  in  a  widely  difierent  sense  from  that,  which  has  been 
sriready  explained.     The  term  is,  therefore,  not  used  in  the  Gos- 
pel because  its  original  meaning  is  intended  here;  but  because  this 
term,  figuratively  used,  better  expresses  the  thing  intended,  than 
an v  other,     'pie  act  of  God,  denoted  by  this  term  as  used  in  the  GoS' 
$1^  so  much  i^sembles  a  forensic  justification,  or  justification  by 
iw,  that  the  word  is  naturally,  and  by  an  easy  translation,  adopted 
to  express  this  aq^ 

The  justification  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel,  consists  in  the  three 
following  things:  Pardoning  his  sins  ;  Acquitting  him  from  the  pun- 
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ifhmenl  which  they  have  deserved;  and  entitling  him  to  the  remardtf 
or  blessingij  due  6y  Law  to  perfect  obedience  only* 

In  order  to  form  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  useful  to  examine  the  situation  of  man,  in  his  progress  from 
Bpostacy  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

Iftthe  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  promised  Christ,  that, 
if  he  should  make  his  soul  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin^  he  should 
see  a  seed,  which  should  prolong  their  days  :*  Or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  God  in  the  89th  Psalm,  His  seed  should  endure  for  ever^  and  his 
throne^  that  is,  his  dominion  over  them,  as  the  days  of  Heaven.  In 
this  covenant,  three  things  are  promised  to  Christ,  in  consequence  of 
his  assumption,  and  execution,  of  the  Mediatorial  office :  1st,  TTuit 
m  seed  shall  be  given  him;  3d,  TTiat  they  shall  endure  and  be  happy 
for  ever;  and  3d,  That  his  dominion  over  them  shall  be  co'cxtended 
with  their  eternal  being.  It  was,  then,  certain,  antecedently  to 
Christ's  entrance  upon  the  office  of  Mediator,  that  he  should  not 
assume,  nor  execute,  it  in  vain ;  but  should  receive  a  reward  for  all 
his  labours  and  suffisrings ;  such  as  he  thought  a  sufficient  one ;  such 
as  induced  him  to  undertake  this  office,  and  to  accomplish  all  the 
firduous  duties  which  it  involved.  This  reward  was  to  be  formed 
•f  rational  and  immortal  beings,  originally  apostate,  but  redeemed 
by  him  from  their  apostacy,  ihroueh  the  atonement,  made  for  their 
Bins  by  his  sufferings ;  particularly  his  death ;  and  the  honour,  which 
he  rendered  to  the  divine  law  by  nis  personal  obedience.  All  these 
redeemed  apostates  were  to  endure  for  ever  in  a  state  of  perfect 
holiness  and  happiness;  and  both  this  holiness  and  happiness  were 
to  be  for  ever  progressive,  under  his  perfectly  wise  and  benevolent 
jBtdnlnistration. 

In  this  covenant,  then,  it  is  promised,  that  the  persons  here  spo- 
ken of^  and  elsewhere  declared  to  be  a  great  multitude^  which  no 
snan  can  number^  of  all  nations^  kindreds,  and  tongues,  should  be 
Jhe  seed,  the  children  of  Christ;  his  property ;  and  that  not  only  in 

Xuliar,  but  in  a  singular  sense ;  not  only  created  by  him,  as  all 
intelligent  beings  were,  but  redeemed  by  him  also ;  and  that 
Jit  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  will  clearly  show  us,  that  sin- 
Acts  can  never  become  Christ's  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  be  accept- 
ed by  him,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  the  sentence  of  condem- 
Mtion,  pronounced  against  them  by  the  law  of  God.  This  law,  I 
iiaye  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  unalterable.  It  is  in  it* 
4elf  perfect ;  and  cannot  be  made  better.  God,  the  perfect  and 
unchangeable  Being,  cannot,  without  denying  his  perfection,  consent 
to  make  it  worse.  Besides,  He  has  declared,  that  the  Universe 
ikall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shall 
pstti^  until  ail  shall  be  fulfilled.  Yet  if  this  sentence  be  universal- 
ly executed,  the  reward,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  re- 

•iMuhlitt.  10.    Lowth. 
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demption,  viz.  the  immortal  holiness  and  hapfnness  of  those,  who 
in  that  covenant  were  promised  to  him  as  his  seed,  must  of  neces- 
sity foil.  This  sentence,  therefore,  will  not  be  universally  executed, 
because  such  an  execution  toou/d  render  thepromiteofGodofnmu 
tffect. 

Further ;  all  who  are  involved  m  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
will  not  only  sufier,  but  also  sin  for  ever.  But  no  wcvds  are  neces- 
sary to  prove,  that  a  collection  of  sinners,  continuing  to  sin  for 
ever,  could  in  no  sense  constitute  a  reward  to  Christ,  for  his  labours 
and  suffering,  in  the  work  of  redemption.  From  them  he  could 
receive  neither  love,  ^tilude,  nor  praise.  In  their  character  he 
could  see  nothing  amiable,  nolhine  to  excite  his  complacency,  la 
his  government  of  them,  his  goodness  and  mercy  would  find  no 
employment,  and  achieve  no  glory  Nor  could  they  ever  he  hiiin 
the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  evident,  that,  with  regard  to  all  those 
who  are  thus  promised  to  Christ,  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  Law 
will  not,  and  cannot,  be  executed ;  and  that,  when  they  appear 
at  their  final  trial,  they  will  be  acquitted  from  the  punishment  due 
to  their  sins,  and  delivered  from  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  char- 
acter. All  this  is  plainly  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  all  promised  in 
the  most  definite  manner,  wherever  the  subject  is  mentioned  in  the 
Oospel. 

The  first  step,  in  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  contained  in 
this  covenant,  towards  those  who  are  the  seed  of  Christ,  is  tkepar^ 
dan  of  their  sins.  Sin,  until  it  is  pardoned,  is  still  charged  to  the 
sinner's  account.  Hence,  he  is,  in  this  situation,  exposed  to  the 
punishment  which  it  has  deserved.  The  pardon  of  sin  is,  of  course, 
attended  by  the  exemption  of  the  sinner  from  punishment ;  so  much 
of  course,  that  these  things  are  usually  considered  as  but  one. 
They  are,  however,  separable,  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  fact* 
We  do  not  always,  nor  necessarily  punish  offenders,  whom  we  still 
do  not  forgive.  The  ofTcndcr  may  have  merited,  and  may  contin* 
ue  to  merit,  punishment  \  and  yet  sufficient  reasons  may  exist,  why 
he  should  not  be  punished,  although  they  are  not  derived  from  hi» 
moral  character.  Forgiveness,  in  the  full  sense,  supposes  the  o& 
fender  penitent ;  and  includes  an  approbation  of  his  character  aa 
such,  and  a  reconciliation  to  him  of  the  person  who  forgives*  But 
these  things  are  not  involved  in  a  mere  uetenni nation  to  exempt  an 
offender  from  punishment.  On  the  part  of  God,  however,  in  hi» 
conduct  towards  returning  sinners,  these  things  are  not,  I  confess^ 
separable  in  fact. 

But  the  sinner  might  be  forgiven,  and  acquitted  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  sins ;  and  yet  not  be  rendered  the  subject  of 
future  blessings :  much  less  of  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption.  He  might  be  annihilated.  He  might  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  imperfect,  and  mixed,  like  that  of 
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the  present  world ;  or  he  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
unmixed  and  perfect,  and  yet  greatly  inferior  to  that,  which  will  be 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  penitent  children  of  Adam*  Another  step^ 
therefore,  indispensable  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  is  entitling  them  to  the  very  blessings,  which  are 
here  promised:  viz.  tht  blessings  of  heaven :  the  first  blessings,  as 
I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

These  three  things,  which  I  have  specified,  as  being  involved  in 
the  justification  of  mankind,  are  all  clearly  included,  and  promised 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption:  and  the  connexion  of  them,  or  of 
our  justification,  with  that  work,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
our  justification  can  rest,  is,  I  think,  too  manifest  from  what  has 
been  said,  to  be  doubted. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  intend  by  justification  under  the  Goi' 
pel,  1  shsul  inquire, 

IL  In  what  sense  we  are  said  to  he  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  discourse,  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience,  it  is,  I  trust, 
evident,  that  our  justification  can  in  no  sense  nor  degree,  be  said 
with  truth,  to  be  merited  by  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  oi  necessity  be  communicated  freely.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  examine  it  particularly ;  so  as  to  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion concerning  its  nature ;  and  so  as  to  obviate  any  objections, 
which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me.  To  this  ex- 
amination it  will  be  indispensable,  that  1  settle,  in  the  beginning, 
the  meaning,  which  I  annex  to  the  term,  Grace,  on  which  the  import 
of  the  proposition  depends. 

The  word  Grace,  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  various 
senses. 

1st.  //  denotes  a  free  gift  ^  which  was,  perhaps,  its  original 
meaning : 

2dly.  ZH«  free,  sovereign  love  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  source  of  every  such  gift  from  God  : 

3dly.  The  efficacious  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts  of 
mankind:  2  Corintliians  xii.  9. 

4thly.  That  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  enjoyed  hy 
Christians  :  Romans  v.  2. 

5thly.  Any  virtue  of  the  Christian  character  :  and, 
6thly.  Any  particular  favour,  communicated  by  God :  Eph.  iii.  8* 
Beside  this,  in  common  use  it  denotes  gracefulness  of  penonj 
deportment,  or  character. 

in  the  text,  it  is  manifestly  used  in  the  second  sense  ;  and  denotes 
the  free,  sovereign  love  of  God  ;  the  source  of  all  our  benefits. 

That  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  thus  understood, 
I  will  now  attempt  to  show  by  the  following  considerations  : 
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l8t«  Under  the  influeneej  or  in  the  indulgence j  of  this  Love^  Qmd 
formed  the  original  design  of  saving  marJcind* 

The  law  of  God  is  a  perfectly  just  law.  But  by  this  law  man 
was  condemned,  and  finally  cast  off*  Justfoe,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  demanded  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  condemnation. 
Of  course,  this  deliverance  was  proposed,  and  planned,  by  the 
mere  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

2dly.  The  covenant  of  redemption  was  the  result  of  the  sam€ 
mercy. 

In  this  covenant,  God  promised  to  Christ  the  eternal  happiness 
of  all  his  seed ;  that  is,  his  followers.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no 
one  of  these  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  This  was  certainly  foreknown 
by  God ;  and  with  this  foreknowledge  he  was  pleased  to  promise 
this  glorious  blessing  concerning  creatures,  who  were  only  rebels 
and  apostates,  and  who  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  indignation. 
Sovereign  love,  only,  could  operate*' m  favour  of  such  beings  as 
these. 

3dly.  TTie  same  Divine  disposition  executed  the  work  of  redemp^ 
turn. 

When  Christ  came  to  his  ozon ;  his  own  received  him  not.  On 
the  contrary,  they  hated,  opposed,  and  persecuted  him  through 
his  life ;  and,  with  a  spirit  sttll  more  malignant  and  furious,  put 
him  to  death. 

The  very  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  men.  We 
ourselves,  who  condemn  the  Jews  as  Murderers,  still  with  the 
same  pertinacity  reject  the  Saviour.  We  neither  believe,  nor 
obey ;  we  neither  repent  of  our  sins,  nor  forsake  them ;  we  neither 
receive  his  instructions,  nor  walk  in  his  ordinances.  Opposed  to 
him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  opposed  to  him,  also,  in  our  lives. 

The  same  opposition  prevails  in  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  Nor 
is  there  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  a  single  known  instance^ 
in  which  it  may  be  believed,  even  with  remote  probability,  that 
man,  from  mere  native  propensity,  or  an  original  eoodness  of 
heart,  has  cordially  accepted  Christ.  Certainly,  nothing  but  the 
sovereign  love  of  God  could  accomplish  such  a  work,  as  that  of 
redemption,  for  beings  of  this  character. 

4thly.  The  Mission  and  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  the  result 
of  this  love  only. 

In  the  human  character  there  is  nothing  to  merit  the  interference 
of  this  glorious  person  on  (he  behalf  oi  mankind.  Christ  came 
to  seek^  and  to  redeem,  man,  because  he  was  lost.  The  Divine 
spirit  came  to  sanctify  him,  because  without  sanctification  he  was 
undone.     This,  the  very  fact  of  his  regeneration  unanswerably 

S roves.     Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 
Vithout  evangelical  /ore,  says  St.  Paul,  I  am  nothing ;  that  is, 
I  am  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  God :  I  have  no  spiritual  or  virtuous 
existence.    From  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  then,  to  roan ;  and 
the  &ct,  that  he  is  regenerated ;  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  nMuAg 
Vto.  II.  39 
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in  his  nature,  except  his  miserable  condition,  which  could  be  an 
inducement  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  to  interfere  in  human  concerns. 

What  is  true  of  this  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  equally  true  of 
his  agency  in  tnlightening^  quickening^  P^^lfy^^gj  ^^^  strengthen- 
ingj  man  in  the  christian  course^  and  conducting  him  finally  to 
btaven* 

5thly«  As  all  these  stepsj  so  plainly  necessary  to  ihe  justification 
of  man,  are  the  result  of  the  unmerited  love  of  God;  so  his  justifi- 
cation itself  flows  entirely  from  the  same  love. 

Christ  in  his  sufierines  and  death  made  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  sins  ot  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  rendered  to  the  law, 
character,  and  government,  of  God,  such  peculiar  honour,  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  their  unchangeable  nature  and  glory,  that 
sinners  should,  on  the  proper  conditions,  be  forgiven.  But  the 
atonement  inferred  no  obligation  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
forgive  them.  They  were  still  sinners,  after  the  atonement,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  before.  In  no  degree 
were  they  less  guilty,  or  less  deserving  of  punishment. 

The  supposition,  incautiously  admitted  by  some  divines,  that 
Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  by  his  active  and  passive 
obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  satisfies 
the  demands  of  a  creditor,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  heretofore 
proved  to  be  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures.  We  owed  God  our 
obedience,  and  not  our  property ;  and  obedience  in  its  own  nature 
is  due  from  the  subject  himself,  and  can  never  be  rendered  by  an- 
other. In  refusing  to  render  it,  we  are  criminal;  and  for  this 
criminality  merit  punishment.  The  guilt,  thus  incurred,  is  inherent 
in  the  criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.  All  that,  in  this  case,  can  be  done  by  a 
substitute,  of  whatever  character,  is  to  render  it  not  improper  for 
the  L^iwgiver  to  pardon  the  transgressor.  No  substitute  can,  by 
any  possible  eflTort,  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty,  or  to  deserve  pun- 
ishment. This  (and  I  intend  to  say  it  with  becoming  reverence)  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  Omnipotence  itself.  The  fact,  that  he  is 
guilty,  is  past ;  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  comes  before  God, 
comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only ;  and  must,  if  strict  justice 
be  done,  be  therefore  condemned.  If  he  escape  condemnation, 
then,  he  can  derive  these  blessings  from  mercy  only,  and  in  no  de- 
gree from  Justice.  In  other  wordi,  every  blessing,  which  he 
receiyes,  is  a  free  gift.  The  pardon  of  his  sins,  his  acquittal  from 
condemnation,  and  his  admission  to  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  are 
all  given  to  him  freely,  and  graciously,  because  God  regards  him 
with  infinite  compassion,  ana  is  therefore  pleased  to  communicate 
to  him  these  unspeakable  favours. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  has  promised  these  blessings  to  the 
penitent^  in  the  covenant  of  redemption^  made  with  Christ,  and  in 
tht  eiovinant  of  grace,  made  with  the  penitent ;  a?id  has  thus  brought 
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himself  Wider  obligation  to  bestow  them :  I  answer,  that  this  is  in- 
deed true,  but  that  it  affects  not  the  doctrine.  The  promise^  madi 
in  these  covenants,  is  a  gracious  promise,  originated  by  the  Divine 
compassion.  Certainly,  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  God,  is  not 
the  less  free,  or  gracious,  because  he  was  pleased  to  publish  his 
own  merciful  design  of  accepting  penitent  sinners,  and  to  confirm 
it  to  them  by  a  voluntary  promise.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct  towards  the  sinner,  every  spiritual 
blessing  which  the  sinner  receives,  antecedently  to  his  justification, 
is  the  result  of  grace  only,  or  a  sovereign  love.  These  preceding 
acts,  therefore,  being  themselves  absolutely  gracious,  can  never 
render  the  act  of  justifying  the  sinner  the  less  gracious,  or  render 
him  the  meritorious  object  of  that  justification,  to  which  he  could 
never  have  been  entitled,  but  by  means  of  these  preceding  acts  of 
grace.  The  promise  of  justification  was  made,  not  to  a  meritori- 
ous being,  but  to  a  sinner;  a  guilty,  miserable  rebel,  exposed  by 
his  rebellion  to  final  perdition.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is 
an  act  equally  gracious  with  that  of  making  the  promise  itself. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sinner  is  renewed,  antecedently  to  his 
justification  ;  and,  having  thus  become  a  holy  or  virtuous  being,  has 
also  become  either  wholly,  or  partially,  a  meritorious  object  of  justi* 
Jication :  1  answer,  that  the  Law  of  God  condemns  the  smner  to 
death  for  the  first  transgression.  Now  it  will  not  be  said,  that  the 
sanctified  sinner  is  not  chargeable  with  many  transgressions  ;  the 
guilt  of  which  still  lies  at  his  door,  and  for  which  he  may  now  be 
justly  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  repentance.  This,  it  is 
believed,  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  a  former  discourse  con- 
cerning the  impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience. 
The  sinner  therefore,  although  sanctified,  still  deserves  the  wrath 
of  God  for  all  his  transgressions ;  and,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Law,  must,  if  considered  only  as  he  is  in  himself,  be  finally 
punished. 

TTiat  the  penitent  is  not  partially  justified  on  account  of  his  ovm 
merit  after  he  is  sanctified,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  if  we 
attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  It  will  be  admitted,  thai  all  those,  who  are  sanctified,  art 
also  justified^ 

frhom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified :  that  is,  he  justified  all 
those,  whom  he  called  effectiMlly,  or  sanctified.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  some  persons  are  mnctified  on  a  dying  bed;  when  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  of  righteousness,  which 
might  be  the  ground  of  their  justification.  The  case  of  the  penitent 
thief  will,  1  suppose,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  substantially 
of  this  nature.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  some  persons  are  sane- 
tifiedfrom  the  womb  ;  as  were  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist ;  nor 
that,  of  these,  some  die,  antecedently  to  that  period  of  life,  when 
they  become  capable  of  direct  acts  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The.  . 
children  of  believing  parents,  dedicated  to  God,  and  dying  in  their 
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infeocy,  will,  J  suppose,  be  allowed  to  be,  universally,  instances 
of  this  kind.  Concerning  all  the  instances,  which  exist,  of  both 
these  classes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  without  exception 
they  are  the  subjects  of  justification ;  and  that  they  are  in  no  sense 
justified  on  account  of  their  own  righteousness  ;  but  soleli/  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  If, 
then,  others  are  justified  partially,  on  account  of  their  own  right- 
eousness ;  justification  is  given  to  some  of  mankind  on  one  ground^ 
or  procuring  cause,  and  to  others  on  another,  and  very  different 
ground*  But  no  such  doctrine  is  any  where  taught,  or  even  hinted 
at,  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  I  presume,  that  no  intelligent  man,  ac- 
aaainted  with  them,  will  pretend,  that  any  such  diversity  exists  in 
toe  justification  of  mankind. 

Sdly.  The  Scriptures  no  where  teach  usj  that  we  are  justified 
partly  on  account  of  our  own  righteousnessj  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 

Sl  Paulj  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  context,  pursuing  the  subject 
of  justification  by  the  fi'ee  grace  of  God,  says,  Where  is  boasting, 
then  ?    It  is  excluded.     By  what  Law  ?     Of  works  F    Nay  /  bui 
by  the  law  of  faith.     Here  we  are  taught,  that  all  boasting  is  abso- 
lutely excluded ;  and  that  it  is  excluded,  not  by  the  law  of  works, 
but  by  the  law  of  faith.     But  the  same  Apostle  says,  that  to  him 
that  worketh  the  reward  is  reckoned,  not  of  grace,  Init  of  debt  :  that 
is,  the  reward  of  justification  and  its  consequences  would  be  due  to 
him,  who  received  it  on  account  of  his  works.     He,  then,  certainly 
might  boast :  that  is,  he  might  truly  say,  that  he  had  merited  justi- 
fication by  his  own  works.     If  he  had  merited  justification  partly 
by  his  own  works,  he  can  truly  boast  of  having  merited  that  part 
oi  his  justification.     Boasting,  therefore,  cannot,  on  this  plan  of 
justification,  be  excluded*     Yet  the  Apostle  elsewhere  teaches  us, 
that  it  was  one  end  of  the  system  of  redemption,  as  established  by 
God,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence,  but  that  he  who  glo* 
riet/i,  should  glory  only  in  Christ.  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  that  no  mention 
of  it  should  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  no  passage  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  much  relied  on  by  its  abettors,  as  the  discourse 
of  Sl  James  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his  Epistle.  In  a  future  dis- 
course I  design  to  examine  the  account,  given  of  this  subject  by 
St.  James ;  and  expect  to  show,  tha^  he  furnishes  no  support  to  it. 
Should  I  succeed  in  this  expectation,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be  given  up. 

Sdly.  The  works  of  the  best  men  never  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
EW;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  ground,  either  wholly,  or  partial- 
tyj  of  their  justification. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, St.  Paul  describes  his  own  state,  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  this 
EfiitUj  OTi  generally,  q/ter  Ait  conversion.    At  this  assertion  has 
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been  doubted ;  and  as  respectable  Divines  have  supposed  this  dis- 
couri^e  to  be  an  account  of  St.  PauPs  state  before  he  was  converted; 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  This  I  shall  do, 
very  summarily,  in  the  three  following  remarks. 

1st.  St,  Paul  observes^  verse  22d,  /  delight  in  the  law  of  Godj 
after  the  inward  man.  This  assertion  was  never  true  of  any  man, 
antecedently  to  his  regeneration.  St.  Paul  does  not  say,  that  he 
approves  of  the  law  of  God.  This  would  have  been  a  declaration 
concerning  his  reasonj  or  his  conscience.  But  he  says,  /  delight  in 
ihe  Law  of  God.  This  is  a  declaration  concerning  his  feelings  ; 
his  heart.  The  heart  of  an  unregenerate  man  never  yet  delighted 
in  the  Divine  Law. 

2dly.  In  the  24th  verse,  he  exclaims,  O  wretched  man^  that  I^t 
Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 

From  this  exclamation  it  is  certain,  that  the  evil,  from  which  St* 
Pa\d  so  passionately  wished  a  deliverance,  was  existing  at  the  tisne 
when  the  passage  was  written.  But  at  the  time  when  the  passaj^ 
was  written,  St.  Paul  had  been  a  convert  many  years.  The  evil 
existed,  therefore,  after  his  conversion. 

3dly.  In  the  ^5th  verse^  he  says,  So  then,  with  the  mind  Imynlf 
serve  the  law  of  God. 

This  assertion  could  never  be  truly  made  concerning  any  unre- 
generate man.  The  mind  of  every 'such  man,  we  know  finom  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Aposde,  is  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to 
Ais  Law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  in  this  chapter,  is,  then^ 
an  account  ofhxs  moral  state,  at  the  time  when  the  chapter  was  writ* 
ten.  As  St.  Paul  in  all  probability  was  inferior  to  no  other  mere 
man,  in  moral  excellence ;  he  may  be  justly  considered  as  having 
given  us,  here,  a  description  of  Christians  in  their  very  best  state. 

But,  if  in  this  state  there  is  a  law  in  their  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and  bringing  them  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  their  members  ;  if  when  they  wotiid  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  them  ;  so  that  the  good  which  they  would 
they  do  not ;  and  the  evil  which  they  would  not  they  do  /  how  plain 
is  it,  that,  instead  of  meriting  justification  by  their  works,  thev  daily 
violate  the  law  of  God,  provoke  his  anger,  expose  themselves  to' 
condemnation,  and  stand  in  infinite  need  of  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  order  to  their  salvation ! 

Besides,  the  very  best  actions  of  regenerated  men  are  imperfect; 
and  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Law.  This  position  is  so 
rarely  contested,  that  I  need  not  here  allege  arguments,  to  evince 
its  truth.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  an  obedience,  which 
does  not  even  answer  the  demands  of  the  Law  in  any  case,  but  is 
invariably  defective,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  sinful,  can  be 
the  eround  of  justification  to  any  man. 

I  nave  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  concem- 
mg  this  subject.   If  I  mistake  not,  they  furnish  ample  proof,  that »« 
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ore  jutHfied  freely  fiy  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption 
nhich  it  in  Christ  Jtna.    A  few  remarks  shall  conclude  the  di&- 


REMARKS. 

1st.  From  what  hat  been  said  it  ii  evident,  that  the  talvalion  of 
mankind  it  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the  character,  and  particularly 
of  the  Benevolence,  of  God. 

On  Ibis  subject  I  cannot  dwell;  and  shall  only  observe  sunmiari- 
ly,  that  the  work  of  our  salvt,  Jon  was  contrivea,  and  accomplish- 
ed, bv  God  alone :  that  the  means,  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
viz.  tlie  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  mission  and  agency  of  the 
Holl  Ghost,  far  from  lessening,  only  enhance,  our  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Benevolence,  displayed  in  this  work :  that  the  good- 
will, manifested  in  doing  any  thing,  is  ever  proportioned  to  the  ef- 
forts, which  are  made  :  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  efTorts,  actual- 
It  made,  are  the  most  wonderful,  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
Universe ;  and  that  they,  therefore,  discover  the  good-will  of  the 
Creator  to  mankind,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  degree,  wholly  unex- 
ampled. 

All  this,  at  the  same  time,  was  done  for  beings  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  God.  In  himself,  therefore ;  in  his  own  compassion ;  must 
have  existed,  the  originating,  powerful,  and  productive  cause  of  this 
wonderful  event.  What  must  have  been  the  good-will  of  Him, 
who  sent  bis  Son  to  ttek,  and  to  save,  that  mhtch  was  totl ,-  and  to 
ieeomt  obtditnt  unto  death,  nen  ike  death  of  the  cross,  that  sinners 
and  rebels  might  live  ? 

2dly.  The  Socinian  objection  agaimt  the  doctrine  of  the  .Atone- 
ment, that  it  is  opposed  lo  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  exercite  of 
grace  in  our  justification,  is  here  setn  lo  be  groundless. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  are  true ;  the  doc- 
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whom  this  disposition  resides,  to  accomplish  all  things  pertaining 
to  this  work,  ought  cordiallj^,  as  well  as  entirely,  td  oe  believed. 
To  distrust  ihcm  is  equally  absurd,  and  guilty :  absurd,  because 
they  are  supported  by  the  most  abundant  evidence ;  guilty,  be- 
cause the  distrust  springs  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  under- 
standing. 

Why  should  God  be  disbelieved,  when  he  declares,  that  he  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner  ?  or  when  he  proclaims,  Who* 
soever  will^  let  him  come^  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ?    If  he 
had  wished  to  punish  mankind,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
views,  or  pleasure,  could  he  not  have  done  it  with  infinite  ease  ? 
To  him  it  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  announce  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  ;  to  send  his  Son  to  die,  or  to  give  his  Spirit,  and  his  Word, 
to  sanctify,  and  save.     This  immense  preparation  depended  solely 
on  his  own  mere  pleasure.    He  might  have  sufiered  tne  law  to  take 
its  course.     He  might  have  annihilated,  or  punished  for  ever,  the 
whole  race  of  Adam ;  and  with  a  command  have  raised  up  a  new 
and  better  world  of  beings  in  their  stead.    Men  are  in  no  sense  ne- 
cessary to  God.     He  might  have  filled  the  Universe  with  Angels 
at  once ;  perfect,  obedient,  excellent,  and  glorious  beings ;  and 
been  loved,  praised,  and  obeyed,  by  them  lor  ever.     Why  thyi, 
but  because  he  was  desirous  to  save  poor,  guilty,  perishing  men, 
did  he  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  salvation  ?     Wny  did  he  give 
his  Son,  to  reaeem  them  ?    Why  did  he  send  his  Spirit,  to  sanctify 
them  ?    Why  did  he  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  itnto  all  peo- 
ple?   Why  does  he  wait  with  infinite  patience,  why  has  he  always 
waited,  to  be  gracious  ;  amid  all  the  provocations,  and  sins,  of  this 
polluted  world  ?   Why  are  the  calls  of  mercy,  after  being  so  long, 
and  so  extensively,  rejected  with  scorn  and  insult,  repeated  ihrougn 
one  age  after  another  ?    Why,  after  all  our  unbeliet,  are  they  re- 
peated to  us  ?    Why  are  we,  after  all  our  transgressions,  assem- 
oled,  this  day,  to  hear  them  ?    The  true,  the  only,  answer  is  5  God- 
is  infinitely  kind,  merciful,  and  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

Let,  then,  this  glorious  Being  be  believed  without  distrust :  with- 
out delay.  Let  every  sinner  boldly  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  5  to 
the  door  of  life ;  and  be  assured,  that,  if  he  desires  sincerely  to 
enter,  he  will  not  be  shut  out. 
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nerc/bre  wt  conclude,  that  Man  it  justified  by  faUh,  without  works  of  Law* 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  in  consequenu 
iif.tht  redemption  of  Christy  Man  is  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God*  The  grace  of  God  is  the  source^  the  moving  cause ^  of  this 
bleasing  to  mankind.  The  next  subject  of  consideration,  before 
us,  is  the  Means^  by  which  man^  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  be^ 
comes  entitled  to  this  blessing.  These,  in  the  text,  are  summed  up 
in  the  single  article.  Faith;  i^ich  is  here  declared  to  be  the  instru- 
nfenC  of  justification.  To  elucidate  this  truth  is  the  design,  witk 
which  Ihave  selected  the  present  theme  of  discourse. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  doctrine  in  form,  it  will  be  necessarjf 
to  remind  you,  that  an  Objection  is  raised  against  it  at  the  thresh- 
old; which,  if  founded  in  truth,  would  seem  to  overthrow  it  at 
once.  It  is  this :  that  faith  is  so  far  from  being  of  a  moral  nature^ 
•as  to  be  necessary,  ana  unavoidable :  man  being  absolutely  passive 
in  believing,  and  under  a  physical  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise 
ihan  hi  actually  does  ;  whether  in  believing,  or  disbelieving.  OJ 
course,  it  is  further  urged,  An  attribute,  governed  wholly  by  physical 
necessity  J  can  never  recommend  us  to  God;  much  less  become  the 
ground  of  so  important  a  blessing,  as  justification. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that,  so  long  as  this  objection  has  its  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  its  full  import,  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  can  never  be  received,  unless  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  faith  is  a  thing,  over  which  wc 
have  no  control ;  if  wc  believe  only  under  the  influence  of  a  physi- 
cal necessity,  and,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  Faith  is  so 
fiir  from  being  praiseworthy,  amiable,  and  capable  of  recommend- 
ing us  to  God,  as  to  merit  and  sustain  no  moral  character  at  all. 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  faith  and  unbelief,  being 
equally  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  can  never 
constitute  a  moral  distinction  between  men.  Faith  can  never  be 
an  object  of  the  approbation ;  nor  unbelief  of  the  disapprobation 
of  God.  Much  less  can  we  be  praiseworthy  in  believing,  or 
blameable  in  disbelieving.  Still  less  can  we  on  one  of  these  grounds 
be  rewardedi  and  on  tne  other  punished.    Least  of  all  can  we. 
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in  consequence  of  our  faith,  be  accepted,  and  blessed /or  ever} 
and,  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  be  rejected,  and  punished  with 
endless  misery. 

All  these  things,  however,  are  directly  and  palpably  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel.  In  this,  faith  is  approved| 
commanded,  and  promised  an  eternal  reward.  Unbelief,  on  the 
contrary,  is  censured,  forbidden,  and  threatened  with  an  everlast- 
ing punishment.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  hinge,  on  which  the  whole 
evangelical  system  turns*  If  ye  believe  not  that  lam  kef  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sinsf  He,  that  believeth  on  the  Son^  hath  everlasting  life; 
and  he  that  believeth  not^  shall  not  see  life  ;  are  declarations,  whicb^ 
while  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  teach  us,  that  all  the  future  inte 
rests  of  man  are  suspended  on  his  faith ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
declarations,  to  which  the  whole  Evangelical  system  is  ezactW 
conformed.  If,  then,  our  faith  and  disbelief  are  altogether  invol- 
untary, and  the  effect  of  mere  physical  necessity ;  God  has  annex- 
ed everlasting  life  and  everlasting  death,  not  to  any  moral  charac- 
ter in  man,  but  to  the  mere  result  of  physical  causes.  A  conse-^ 
quence  so  monstrous  ought  certainly  not  to  be  admitted.  The 
ocriptures,  therefore,  must  be  given  up,  if  this  scheme  is  true. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,  shown  it  to  be  necessarv,  that,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  containecl  in  the  text,  thii 
objection  should  be  thoroughly  examined^  and  removed.  To  do  thiif 
mil  be  the  business  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  opposition  to  this  objection,  then,  I  assert,  that  Faith^  and  its 
opposite^  disbelief,  are,  in  all  moral  cases,  voluntary  exercises  of  the 
mind;  are  proper  objects  of  commands  and  prohibitions  ;  and  proper 
foundations  of  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment.  This 
doctrine  I  shaU  endeavour  to  prove  by  the  following  arguments  ^ 
derived  both  from  Reason  and  Kevelation  ;  because  the  objectioD| 
which  I  have  been  opposing,  has  been  incautiously  admitted,  at 
times,  by  Christians,  as  well  as  openly,  and  triumphantly,  alleged 
by  Infidels. 

tst.  Faith  is  everywhere  commanded  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son^ 
Jesus  Christ.  1  John  iii.  23.  J^oxo  after  that  John  was  put  in  pris- 
on, Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  %s 
at  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Mark  i.  14,  \b.  In 
these  two  passages,  we  have  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel^ 
delivered  by  Christ  in  form  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Evangel- 
ist, that  it  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever,  then,  we  understand  by  faith; 
it  is  the  object  of  a  command,  or  law,  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind;  a  thing,  which  may  be  justly  required,  and  of  course  a 
thing,  which  they  are  able  to  render  as  an  act  of  obedience,  at 
least  in  some  circumstances.  God  cannot  require  what  man  is  not 
physically  able  to  perform.  But  all  obedience  to  God  is  vohanta  • 
Vol.  II.  40 
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ly.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  demanded  by  him,  which  is  not  in  its 
nature  voluntary ;  nor  can  any  thing,  but  the  will  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings, be  the  object  of  moral  law.  No  man  will  say,  that  a  brute, 
a  stone,  or  a  stream,  can  be  the  object  of  such  law.  Faith  there- 
fore, being  in  the  most  express  terms  required  by  a  law,  or  com- 
mand, of  God,  must  of  course  be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind, 
in  such  a  sense,  that  it  can  be  rightfully  required* 

Further ;  the  language  of  the  Jirst  of  these  passages  most  evi- 
dently denotes,  that  the  command  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Jesw 
Christ  is  one  of  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  importance.  JTiis  is  his 
commandment :  as  if  there  were  no  other ;  or  no  other,  which  in  its 
importance  may  be  compared  with  this.  Here  St.  John  teaches  us, 
that  faith  is  pre-eminently  required  by  God,  in  a  manner  distinct 
fix)m  that,  in  which  he  requires  other  acts  of  obedience  generally. 
Of  course,  faith  is  not  only  justly  required  of  mankind  by  God ; 
but  is  required  in  a  manner  more  solemn,  than  many  other  acts, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  voluntary. 

Accordmgly,  a  peculiar  sanction  is  annexed  to  the  law,  requiring 
our  faith.  lie  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  and  he  that  believeili 
not  shall  be  damned. 

The  reward  and  the  penalty,  here  announced,  are  the  highest 
which  exist  in  the  Universe  ;  and,  therefore,  directly  indicate  the 
obedience  and  the  disobedience  to  be  of  supreme  import.  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof,  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  faith  and  unbelief 
are  voluntary,  or  moral  exercises  of  man. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  faith,  enjoined  in  these  commands, 
is  not  a  mere  specrdative  belief;  and,  therefore,  not  the  faith,  which, 
%n  the  general  objection  opposed  by  me,  is  asserted  to  be  physically 
necessary  and  involuntary.  I  readily  agree,  that  the  faith,  here  en* 
joined,  is  saving  faith ;  and  that  this  is  not  mere  speculative  belief. 
But  such  a  belief  is  an  indispensable  part  of  saving  faith  ;  and  so 
absolutely  inseparable  from  it,  that  without  such  belief  saving  faith 
cannot  exist.  Saving  faith  is  always  a  speculative  belief,  joined 
with  a  cordial  consent  to  the  truth,  ana  a  cordial  approbation  of  the 
abject,  which  that  truth  respects.  When,  therefore,  saving  faith 
is  commanded ;  speculative  belief,  which  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
t,  is  also  commanded.  It  is  not,  indeed,  required  to  exist  by  itself; 
or  to  be  rendered  without  the  accordance  of  the  heart.  But, 
whenever  saving  faith  is  required,  speculative  belief  is  absolutely 
required.  Of  course  speculative  belief  is,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
in  our  power ;  and  may  be  rendered  as  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God. 

To  him  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  these 
passages,  and  many  others  like  them,  furnish  complete  proof,  that 
faith,  whether  saving  or  speculative,  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  is 
in  such  a  sense  voluntary,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  a  command, 
or  law ;  that  it  may  be  justly  required  of  mankind ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  either  refused  or  neglected  without  guilt. 
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2dly.  The  tcniversal  consent  of  mankind  furnishes  ample  proof 
that  faith  is,  in  many  instances,  a  voluntary,  or  moral  exercise. 

The  evidence  which  I  propose  to  derive  from  this  source,  lies  in 
the  following  general  truta :  7%a/  in  all  cases,  where  maTMnd  have 
sufficient  opportunity  thoroughly  to  understand  any  subject,  and  are 
tinder  no  inducement  to  judge  with  partiality,  their  universal  judg' 
ment  is  right.  As  I  presume  this  truth  will  not  be  doubted ;  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  arguments.  That  the  present 
case  is  included  within  this  general  truth  is  certain.  Every  man, 
who  thinks,  at  all,  knows  by  his  own  personal  experience,  and  by 
his  daily  intercourse  with  other  men,  whether  his  own  faith,  and 
their's,  be  voluntary  in  many  instances,  or  not ;  1  say,  in  many  m- 
stances  ;  because,  if  the  assertion  be  admitted  with  this  limitation, 
it  will  be  suflScient  for  my  purpose.  If,  then,  mankind  have  de- 
termined, that  faith  is  sometimes  voluntary,  the  doctrine,  against 
which  I  contend,  must  be  ^iven  up. 

The  language  of  mankind  very  frequently  expresses  their  real 
views  in  a  manner,  much  more  exactly  accordant  with  truth,  than 
their  Philosophical  discussions.  Men  make  words,  only  when  they 
have  ideas  to  be  expressed  by  those  words,  and  just  such  ideas,  as  the 
words  are  formed  to  express.  If,  then,  we  find  words  in  any  lan- 
guage, denoting  any  ideas  whatever,  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
such  ideas  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those,  by  whom  the  words 
were  used.  Whenever  these  ideas  have  been  derived  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  we  also  know,  that  they  are  real,  and  not 
fantastical ;  and  are  founded,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  fact.  In 
all  languages,  are  found  words,  denoting  the  same  things  with  the 
English  terms,  candour,  fairness,  reasonableness,  impartiality,  and 
others,  generally  of  the  lOce  import.  The  meaning  of  all  these 
terms  is  clearly  of  this  nature  :  that  the  persons,  to  whom  they  are 
justly  appliea,  use  their  faculties  in  collecting,  weighing,  and  ad- 
mitting, evidence,  in  a  manner  equitable  and  praiseworthy.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  persons,  who  do  this,  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
greatly  commended,  as  exhibiting  no  small  excellence  of  moral 
character. 

In  all  languages,  also,  there  are  words,  answering  to  the  English 
words,  prejudice,  partiality,  unreasonableness,  and  unfairness.  By 
these  terms,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  we  uniformly  denote  a 
voluntary  employment  of  our  faculties  in  collecting,  weighing,  and 
admitting  evidence,  conducted  in  a  manner  inequitable  and  blame- 
worthy. Accordingly,  persons,  to  whom  these  terms  are  iusdy 
applied,  that  is,  the  very  persons  who  employ  their  faculties  m  this 
manner,  are  universally  disestecmed,  and  condemned,  as  guilty  and 
odious. 

All  these  words  were  formed  to  express  ideas,  really  existing  in 

the  human  mind ;  and  ideas,  derived  from  experience  and  observa-, 

tion.    Of  course,  these  ideas  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and 

bid  I  and  the  words  express  that  which  is  real. 
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As  the  terms  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  parts  of  the  customa- 
ry language  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  as  other  nations  have,  univer- 
sally, corresponding  terms ;  it  is  certain,  that  these  are  the  ideas 
of  all  men  ;  every  where  presented  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  derived  from  facts,  and  grounded  in  reality.  The  common 
voice  of  mankind  has,  therefore,  decided  the  question  in  a  manner, 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  incapable  of  error,  and  can  never  be  im- 
peached. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations,  we  know,  that 
voluntary  blindness  to  evidence,  argument,  and  truth,  is  customary 
phraseology  in  the  daily  conversation  of  all  men.  In  accordance 
with  these  observations  also,  the  declaration,  that  none  are  so 
blind,  as  they  who  will  not  see,  is  proverbial,  and  regarded  as  a 
maxim. 

3dly.  The  mind  is  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  employment  of  coU 
lecting  evidence,  on  every  question  which  it  discusses. 

All  questions  are  attended  by  more  or  less  arguments,  capable  of 
being  alleged  on  both  sides.  These  arguments  do  not  present 
themselves  of  course  ;  but  must  be  sought  for,  and  assembled,  by 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  In  this  case,  the  mind  can  either  resolve, 
or  refuse,  to  collect  arguments;  and  in  this  conduct  is  wholly  vol- 
untary, and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  either  virtuous  or  sinful, 
praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  rewardable  or  punishable.  Wherev- 
er its  duty  and  interest;  wherever  the  commands  of  God,  or  law- 
ful human  authority,  or  the  well-being  of  ourselves,  or  our  fellow- 
men  ;  demand,  that  we  collect  such  arguments ;  we  are  virtuous  in 
obeying,  and  sinful  in  refusing. 

Sometimes  we  obey :  often  we  refuse.  Most  frequently,  when 
we  perform  this  duty  at  all,  we  perform  it  partially.  Concerning 
almost  every  question,  which  is  before  us,  we  assemble  some  argu- 
ments, and  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  gather  others.  In  this  employ- 
ment the  mind  usually  leans  to  one  side  of  the  question ;  and  la- 
bours, not  to  find  out  truth,  or  the  means  of  illustrating  it,  but  to 
possess  itself  of  the  arguments,  which  will  support  the  side  to 
which  it  inclines,  and  weaken,  or  overthrow,  that  which  it  dislikes. 
Thus  we  collect  all  the  arguments  in  our  power,  favourable  to  our 
own  chosen  doctrines,  and  oppose  the  contrary  ones;  and  of  de- 
sign, or  through  negligence,  avoid  searching  for  those,  which  will 
weaken  our  own  doctrines,  or  strengthen  such  as  oppose  them.  In 
all  this,  our  inclinations  are  solely  and  supremely  active,  and  gov^ 
em  the  whole  process.  For  this  conduct,  therefore,  we  are  deserv- 
ing of  blame;  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  punishment. 

4thly.  The  mind  is  equally  voluntary  in  weighing,  admitting,  or 
rejecting,  evidence,  after  it  is  collected. 

It  is  as  easy,  and  as  common,  for  the  mind  to  turn  its  eye  from 
the  power  of  evidence,  as  from  the  evidence  itself  I  have  already 
shown,  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  either  collect  arguments,  or  refuse 
to  collect  them.    With  equal  ease  we  can  examine  them  after  thegr 
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are  collected,  or  decline  this  examination ;  and  after  such  examina- 
tion as  we  choose  to  make,  is  completed,  we  can  with  the  same 
ease  either  admit,  or  reject  them.     The  grounds,  on  which  we  can 
render  the  admission  or  rejection  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  are  nu- 
merous; and  are  always  at  hand.   The  arguments  in  question  may 
oppose,  or  coincide  with,  some  unquestioned  maxim,  principle,  or 
doctrine,  pre-conceived  by  us,  and  regarded  as  fundamental ;  and 
for  these  reasons  may  be  at  once  admitted,  or  rejected.    They  may 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  those,  whom  we  may  think  it  pleasing, 
honourable,  safe,  or  useful,  to  follow.     We  may  hastily  conclude, 
that  they  are  all  the  arguments,  which  favour  the  doctrine  opposed 
to  ours  ;  and  deem  them  wholly  insuflScient  to  evince  its  truth.   We 
may  suppose,  whenever  they  seem  to  conclude  against  us,  that 
there  is  some  latent  error  in  them,  discernible  by  others,  if  not  by 
ourselves ;  which,  if  discerned,  would  destroy  their  force.     We 
may  determine,  whenever  the  arguments  in  our  possession  are  ap- 
prehended to  be  inconclusive  in  favour  of  our  own  opinions,  that 
there  are  others,  which,  although  not  now  in  our  possession,  would,  if 
discovered  by  us,  determine  the  question  in  our  favour.     We  may 
believe,  that  the  arguments  before  us  will,  if  admitted,  infer  some 
remote  consequence,  in  our  apprehension  grossly  absurd  ;  and  on 
the  ground  of  this  distant  consequence  reject  their  immediate  in- 
fluence.    Or  the  doctrine,  to  be  proved,  may  be  so  odious  to  us,  as 
to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  arguments  whatever  can  evince  its 
truth.     For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  we  can  weigh  or  not  weigh, 
admit  or  reject,  any  arguments  whatever ;  and  conclude  in  favour 
of  either  side  of,  perhaps,  every  moral  question. 

A  Judge,  in  any  cause  which  comes  before  him,  can  admit,  or 
refuse  to  admit,  witnesses  on  either  side.  After  they  have  testified, 
he  can  consider,  or  neglect,  their  testimony;  and  can  give  it  what 
degree  of  credit  he  pleases,  or  no  credit  at  all.  In  all  this,  he  acts 
voluntarily  ;  so  perfectly  so,  that  another  Judge,  of  a  diflerent  dis- 
position, could,  and  would,  with  the  same  means  in  his  possession, 
draw  up  a  directly  opposite  judgment  concerning  the  cause.  Facts 
of  this  nature  arc  so  frequent,  as  to  be  well  known  to  mankind,  ac- 
knowledged universally,  and  accounted  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  minrf,  in  considering  doctrines,  is  usually 
this  partial  Judge ;  and  conducts  itself  towards  its  arguments,  as 
the  Judge  towards  his  witnesses.  In  this  conduct  it  is  altogether 
voluntary,  and  altogether  sinful. 

In  the  contrary  conduct  of  collecting  arguments  with  a  design  to 
know  the  truth  ;  in  weighing  them  fainy ;  and  in  admitting  readily 
their  real  import ;  it  is  equally  voluntary ;  and  possesses,  and  ex- 
hibits, the  contrary  character  of  virtue  as  really,  as  in  any  case 
whatever.  Accordingly,  all  men,  when  employed  in  observing 
these  two  modes  of  acting  in  their  fellow-men,  have  pronounced 
the  latter  to  be  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and  the  former  to  be 
unjust,  base,  and  deserving  alike  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
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5thly*  The  doctrine,  which  lam  opposing,  if  irut,  renders  both 
virtue  and  vice,  at  least  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  impossible. 

All  virtue  is  nothing  else,  but  voluntary  obedience  to  truth ;  and 
all  sin  is  nothing  else,  but  voluntary  disobedience  to  truth,  or  vo/tm- 
tary  obedience  to  error.  Accordingly,  God  has  required  nothing  of 
mankind,  but  that  they  should  obey  truth  ;  particularly  the  truth  ; 
or  Evangelical  truth.  Voluntary  conformity  to  truth,  is,  therefore^ 
virtue  in  every  possible  instance.  But  we  cannot  voluntarily  con- 
form to  truth,  unless  we  believe  it.  If  our  faith,  then,  is  wholly 
involuntary,  and  necessary ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  we  are  never 
fiiulty,  nor  punishable,  for  not  believing ;  since  our  faith  in  every 
case,  where  we  do  not  believe,  is  physically  impossible.  For  not 
believing,  therefore,  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  blameable;  and  as 
we  cannot  conform  to  truth,  when  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  truth ; 
it  follows,  that,  whenever  we  do  not  believe,  we  are  innocent  in  not 
obeying. 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  believe  error  to  be  truth,  our 
belief,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  compelled  by  the  same  physical 
necessity ;  and  we  are  guildess  in  every  such  instance  of  faith.  All 
our  future  conformity  to  such  error  is  of  course  guiltless  also. 
Thus  he,  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  law  and  Government,  and  in  the  duty  of 
obeying  him,  and  he,  who  believes  in  the  Deity  of  Beelzebub,  or  a 
calf,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone ;  while  they  respectively  worship,  and 
serve,  these  infinitely  difierent  gods;  are  in  the  same  degree  virtu- 
ous, or  in  the  same  degree  sinful.  In  other  words,  they  are  neither 
sinful,  nor  virtuous.  The  faith  of  both  is  alike  physically  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  conformity  of  both  to  their  respective  tenets  follows 
their  faith,  of  course. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  aWwugh  faith  is  thus  necessary,  our  con- 
formity, or  non-conformity,  to  what  we  believe,  is  still  voluntary  ;  and 
therefore  is  virtuous :  I  answer,  that  were  I  to  allow  this,  as  I  am 
not  very  unwilling  to  do,  to  be  true ;  still,  the  objector  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  human  actions,  which 
have  universally  been  esteemed  the  most  horrid  crimes,  are,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan,  completely  justified.  He  cannot  deny, 
that  the  heathen  have  almost  universally  believed  their  idols  to  be 
gods,  and  their  idolatry  the  true  religion.  He  cannot  deny,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  wars,  which  have  existed  in  the  world,  have  by 
tnose,  who  have  carried  them  on,  been  believed  to  be  just;  that  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  by  the  heathen,  who  were  the 
authors  of  them,  thought  highly  meritorious  ;  that  the  horrid  cruel- 
ties of  the  Popish  Inquisition  were  to  a  ereat  extent,  considered  by 
the  Catholics  as  doing  God  service;  ana  that  all  the  Moliammedan 
butcheries  were  regarded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  as  directly 
required  by  God  himself.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  Object- 
or, nor  by  any  man  who  has  considered  the  subject,  that  the  jems^ 
in  very  great  numbers,  believed  themselves  warranted  in  rejecting. 
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Eersccuting,  and  crucifying  Christ.  This  is  undoubtedly  indicated 
y  that  terrible  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  If  ye  believe  noty  that  I  am 
key  ye  shall  die  in  your  situ.  Let  the  Objector,  then,  and  all  who 
hold  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  henceforth  be  for  ever  silent  con- 
cerning the  guilt,  usually  attributed  to  these  several  classes  of  men ; 
and  ac Knowledge  them  to  have  been  compelled  by  a  phvsical  ne- 
cessity to  all  these  actions ;  lamentable  indeed,  but  wholly  unstain- 
ed with  any  criminality. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  Will  is  always  as  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  which  pre- 
cedes it.  If,  then,  this  dictate  of  the  Understanding  is  produced 
by  a  phvsical  necessity ;  how  can  the  decision  of  the  Will,  which 
follows  It  of  course,  be  in  any  sense  free  ?  If  faith  be  necessary  in 
the  physical  sense  *,  every  other  dictate  of  the  Understanding  must 
be  equally  necessary;  and,  of  course,  that,  which  precedes  every 
determination  of  the  will.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  the  de- 
termination of  the  will  fiaiil  of  being  the  mere  result  of  the  same 
necessity  ? 

But  if  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  physically  necessary ; 
they  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  sinful.  If,  therefore,  these  things 
are  true,  there  can  be,  according  to  this  scheme,  neither  virtue, 
nor  vice,  in  man. 

6thly.  Tliis  doctrine  charges  God  with  a  great  party  if  not  loith  alt 
the  evil  conduct  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  system  of  things  in  this  world  is,  it  was  contrived, 
and  created,  and  is  continually  ordered,  by  God.  If  mankind  be- 
lieve, only  under  the  coercion  of  physical  necessity ;  then  God  has 
so  constituted  them,  as  to  render  their  faith,  in  this  sense,  necessary 
and  unavoidable.  Whenever  they  err,  therefore,  they  err  thus 
necessarily  by  the  ordinance,  and  irrresistible  power,  of  God.  Of 
course,  as  the  state  of  things  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  respectSi 
is  the  result  of  his  choice ;  he  has  chosen,  that  they  shoulu  err, 
and  compelled  them  to  err  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  almighty 
power.  In  this  case,  we  will  suppose  them  to  design  faithfully  to 
do  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the 
doctrines,  which  they  actually  believe,  and  suppose'  to  be  truth. 
In  thus  acting,  they  cither  sin  *,  or  they  do  not.  if  they  sin ;  God 
compels  them  to  sin.     If  they  do  not;  still,  all  their  conduct  is 

Sroauctive  of  evil  only :  for  conformity  to  error  is,  of  course,  pro- 
uctive  only  of  evil.     By  this  scheme,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evil, 
immensely  great  and  dreadful,  is  charged  to  God  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  same  manner  they  embrace  truth ; 
their  reception  of  it  is  equally  compelled.  Their  conformity  to  it 
is,  of  course,  no  more  commendable,  than  their  conformity  to  error: 
and  God  has  so  constituted  things,  that  they  cannot  conform  to  it 
of  choice,  or  from  love  to  truth,  as  such ;  but  only  from  physical 
necessity.  Or,  if  this  should  be  questioned,  they  catmot  conform 
to  it  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  truth ;  because  they  have  em- 
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bnced  it  under  the  force  of  this  aecessity ;  and  must  confortn  to 
every  thing,  which  they  have  embraced,  in  one  manner  only. 

Tnere  are  many  other  modes  of  disproving  this  doctnne,  oo 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell ;  and  which  cannot  be  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose,  if  the  arguments,  already  advanced,  have  the 
aecisive  influence,  which  they  appear  to  me  to  possess.  I  wiU  only 
observe  further,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  is  directly 
at  war  with  all  the  commands  and  exhortations,  given  us  to  itarch 
ihe  Scry>lurtt,  to  receive  the  truth,  to  seek  for  leisdom,  to  knm  God, 
to  believe  in  Ckritt,  and  to  believe  his  word;  and  with  the  COmmefK 
dationa  and  promises,  given  to  those  who  do,  and  the  censures  and 
threetenings,  denounced  against  those  who  do  not,  theae  thiagl. 
Equally  inconsistent  are  they  with  all  our  own  mutual  exhortatioot 
to  candour,  to  investigation,  to  impartial  decisions,  and  to  all  other 
conduct  of  the  like  nature ;  our  commendation  of  those  who  punue 
it,  and  our  condemnation  of  those  who  do  not.  Both  the  Scriptures 
and  common  sense  ought,  if  this  scheme  is  well  founded,  to  assume 
totally  new  language,  if  they  would  accord  with  truth. 

Should  any  person  suppose,  that  I  have  annexed  (oo  much  im 
portance  to  truth,  in  asserting,  fAnf  virtue,  in  all  itutancu,iinothiiig 
the,  bill  a  voluntary  conformity  to  truth  f  and  imagined,  that  it 
ought  to  be  defined,  a  voluntary  conformity  to  Ihe  divine  precepU  ; 
he  may  gain  complete  satisfaction,  on  this  point,  by  merely  chamg- 
ing  a  precept  into  a  proposition.  For  example  ;  the  precepts, 
liiou  $halt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,  and  7%ou  thalt  hoiumr 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  become  truths,  when  written  in  this  mao- 
ner :  h  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  have  no  other  Godt  before  me/ 
or  to  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

I  have  now,  ifl  mistake  not,  clearly  evinced  the  falsehood  of  tbe 

doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed ;  and  shown  it  to  be  equally  coo- 

0  the  Scriiiturcs.  mid  to  the  Common  sense  of  mankind. 
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pensable  to  our  discernment  of  their  true  nature ;  and  without  it 
we  could  never  be  able,  satisfactorily,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  constitution  of  things 
in  no  degree  affects  the  subject  in  debate.  In  no  sense  is  it  true, 
that,  because  wc  have  such  optics ;  and  the  things,  with  which  we 
are  conversant,  such  a  nature ;  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  any  given  object;  to  view  it  on  any  given  side ;  to  ex- 
amine it  in  any  given  manner ;  or  to  connect  it,  in  our  investigation, 
with  any  other  particular  set  of  objects.  Truth  is  the  real  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  asserted  in  propositions.  The  r«- 
laiions  of  these  ideas  are  its  basis.  Now  we  can  compare,  and  con- 
nect, what  ideas  we  please,  in  what  manner  we  please,  and  by  the 
aid  of  any  other  intervening  ideas  which  we  choose.  In  this  man- 
ner, wc  can  unite,  and  separate, 'them  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  either 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  the  admission  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  our  inclinations.  All  these  things,  also,  we  can  refuse 
to  do ;  and  in  both  cases  we  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntarr* 
Were  we  not  passive  in  the  mere  reception  of  ideas,  we  should 
see,  to  no  purpose.  Were  we  not  active  in  comparing  and  con- 
necting them,  we  should  see  only  under  the  influence  of  physical 
necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
that  this  principle,  so  much  relied  on  fay  those,  with  whom  I  am 
contending,  has  not  the  least  influence  towards  the  support  of  their 
scheme. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  Why  men  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances^  judge^  and  be- 
lieve^  very  differently  concerning  the  same  objects. 

When  a  question,  or  doctrine,  is  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  several  men,  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  arguments,  and 
at  the  same  time ;  we,  almost  of  course,  find  them  judging,  and 
deciding,  concerning  it,  in  different  manners.  Were  our  judg- 
ment, or,  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  our  faith,  the  result  of  mere 
physical  necessity;  this  fact  could  never  take  place.  But  it  is 
easily  explained,  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  where  such  judges 
as  men  are  concerned.  When  a  question  is  thus  proposed ;  one 
declines,  or  neglects,  to  inquire,  altogether.  Another  listens  on- 
ly to  the  evidence  on  one  side.  A  third,  partially  to  that  on  both 
sides.  A  fourth,  partially  to  that  on  one  side,  and  wholly  to  that 
on  the  other.  And  a  fifth,  to  all  the  evidence,  which  he  can  find. 
One  cares  nothing  about  the  question ;  another  is  pre-determined 
to  give  his  decision  on  one  side  ;  and  another  resolves  to  decide 
according  to  trOth.  One  is  too  lazy ;  another  too  indifferent ;  an- 
other too  biassed ;  and  another  too  self-sufficient;  to  discover  truth 
at  all.     In  all  these,  except  the  candid,  thorough  examiner,  the 
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conduct  which  they  adopt  on  this  subject,  is  sin.  Incliiiatio% 
cboicei  bias  of  mind,  prevents  them  from  coming  to  tlu  knoimhdgi 
of  the  truth.  If  they  loved  truth,  as  their  duty  demands,  th^ 
would  easily,  and  certainly,  find  it.  Their  indifference  to  it,  or  their 
hatred  of  it,  is  the  true  reason,  why  they  find  it  not ;  and  the  real 
explanation  of  the  strange  manner,  in  which  they  judge,  and  of 
their  otherwise  inexplicable  faith  in  doctrines,  not  only  absurd, 
but  unsupported  even  by  specious  evidence. 

ddly.  From  these  observations^  also^  it  is  evident y  thatfaUhmojf 
be  avirtwmsy  andwnbeliefa  sinful^  affection  of  the  mind* 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  alfigood*  On  this,  as  their  basis,  rest 
the  character,  designs,  government,  and  glory,  of  the  Creator ; 
and  all  the  happiness  and  virtue  .of  the  Intelligent  Universe.  But 
the  only  way,  in  which  truth  can  be  useful  to  Intelligent  creatures, 
or  the  means  of  the  Divine  glory,*  is  by  being  believed.  Every  de- 
gree of  happy  influence,  which  truth  nas,  or  can  have,  on  the  In- 
telligent Kingdom,  is,  therefore,  derived  entirely  firom  faith ;  so 
for  as  absolute  knowledge  is  not  attainable.  On  faith,  then,  all 
these  amazing  interests  wholly  rest.  That  which  is  not  believed 
cannot  be  obeyed.  The  influence  of  truth  cannot  commence  in 
our  minds,  until  our  faith  in  it  has  commenced.  Universal  unbe- 
lief, therefore,  would  completely  destroy  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and 
the  general  happiness,  at  once.  Of  course,  partial  unbelief;  the 
unbelief  of  many,  a  few,  or  one ;  aims  directly  at  the  same  destruc- 
tioB. 

Since,  then,  feith  is  a  voluntiuy  exercise  of  the  mind ;  it  follows, 
that,  whenever  it  is  exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is  virtu 
ous ;  is  an  efibrt  of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  promotion  of  this  im- 
mense good,  which  I  have  specified.  To  the  degree,  in  which  it 
may  be  thus  virtuous,  no  limits  can  be  affixed :  but  it  may  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  to  occupy  all  the  supposable  powers  of  any  In- 
telligent creature. 

On  the  contrarv.  Unbelief,  when  directed  towards  moral  objects, 
being  always  voluntary,  is  always  sinful.  Its  efficacy,  as  opposed 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Its  insolence  towards  the  Divine  character  is  exhibit 
ed  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Sl  John,  in  this  memorable  declara- 
tion :  He,  that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  a 
reproach  is  this  to  the  Creator !  What  an  impious  expression  of 
contempt,  to  the  infinitely  blessed  Jehovah !  The  very  insult  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  old  Serpent,  in  his  seduction  of  our  first  pa- 
rents !  TJiem  this  unbelief  destroyed ;  and,  firom  that  melancholy 
day,  it  has  been  the  great  instrument  of  perdition  to  their  posterity. 
Faith  is  the  only  medium  of  our  access  to  God.  To  come  to  him 
we  must  believe  that  he  is :  for  without  such  belief  he  would  be  to 
us  a  mere  nihility.  Atheism^  therefore,  cuts  a  man  ofi"  from  all 
access  to  God ;  and  consequendy  from  all  love,  and  all  obedience. 
Were  the  Universe  atheistical,  it  would  cease  fix)m  all  moral  con- 
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nezion  with  its  Creator.  Deism^  though  a  humbler  degree  of  the 
same  spirit,  produces  exactly  the  same  effects.  He,  thiat  believeth 
not  the  Son,  hath  not  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 
Practical  unbelief  the  same  spirit  in  a  degree  still  inferior,  is,  how- 
ever, followed  by  the  same  miserable  consequences.  A  mere 
speculative  belief  leaves  the  heart,  and  the  life,  as  it  found  them ; 
opposed  to  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  The  Specu- 
lative believer,  therefore,  although  advanced  a  step  beyond  the 
Deist  and  two  beyond  the  Atheist,  is  still  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious, without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 


SERMON  LXVI. 

JUSTIFICATION. THE   NATURE    OP   FAITH. 


BoMAVf  iii.  28— 7%«re/ofe  we  conclude,  that  ManujuAified  byfaiih,  wUhovi  works 

of  Law. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  faith  andwde- 
lief  are  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind^  and  may ^  therefore^  he  virtu- 
ima  or  sinful ;  and  to  refute  the  objections  against  this  doctrine*  This 
I  did,  without  critically  examining  the  Nature  of  faith,  which  1  pur- 
posely reserved  for  a  separate  discussion.  This  is  evidently  the 
next  object  of  inquiry.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  this  dis- 
course, to  explain  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  ^  or  the  Faith  by  which 
we  arejustifed, 

I.  Faith,  in  this  sense,  respects  God  as  its  object, 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. Gen.  XV.  6.  Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  James  ii.  23.  With- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him  :  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe,  that  he  is,  ana  that  he  is  the  rewarder,  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him.  Heb.  xi.  6.  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  so  shall 
ye  be  established.  2  Chron.  ii.  20.  JVho  by  him^  says  St.  Peter  to  the 
Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  do  believe  xn  God,  that  raised  him 
upfront  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God.  1  Pet.  i.  21.  The  Jailer  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with 
all  his  house.  Acts  xvi.  34.  That  they  who  have  believed  in  God 
might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works,  Jesus  answering  saith 
unto  them.  Believe  in  God.  Mark  xi.  27.  Hs  that  believcth  on  him 
that  sent  me  hath  everlasting  life.  John  v.  24. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  any  farther.  I  have 
made  these  numerous  quotations,  to  show,  that,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  Faith  in  God  is  commanded ;  is'the  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  Christians  ;  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of 
Divine  approbation  ;  is  counted  to  them  for  righteousness  ;  and  is 
entitled  to  an  everlasting  reward. 

II.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  especially  respects  Christ  as  its  object. 
Ye  believe  in  God,  says  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  believe  also 

in  me.  John  xiv.  1 .     If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in 

? lour  sins,  John  viii.  24.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
ife:  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already.  John  iii.  36.  John 
iii.  1 8.  and  John  vi.  40.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  just  if  cth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness,  Rom.  iv.  5.  In  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  to  all  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  it  is  indispensable,  that  their 
iiiith  respect  Christ  as  its  especial  object ;  that,  wherever  this  is 
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the  feet,  they  are  assured  of  everlasting  life ;  and  wherever  it  is 
not,  they  will  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them. 
IIL  7%e  faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christ,  particularly,  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  life.  John  vi«  40.  John  iii.  36* 
And  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life.  Whosoever  de- 
nieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.  1  John  ii.  23.  He  that 
believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  because  he  believeth  noi  on  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  John  iii.  1 8. 

IV.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christ  as  its  object,  in  all  hu 
offices,  but  especially  in  his  priestly  office. 
As  a  prophet,  or  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who  believed  on  Him,  If  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed.     And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.     He  that  receiveth  not 
my  words  hath  one  that  judgeth  him,   John  xii.  48.     The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.    John  vi« 
€3.     J%at  they  might  all  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth. 
2  Thess.  ii.  12.    The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Rom.  i.  16.     In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Qos^ 
pel.  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
As  a  Priest. 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood.  Rom.  iii.  25.  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.  John  vi.  55.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.  John  vi.  54. 
See  also  53,  56,  and  57.  So  many  of  us,  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death.  Rom.  vi.  3.  Generally,  all 
those  passages,  which  speak  of  mankind  as  justified,  and  saved, 
by  the  blood  and  by  the  death  of  Christ,  indicate,  in  an  unequivo- 
cal manner,  that  our  faith  especially  respects  this  as  its  object; 
because  his  death  is  especially  the  means  of  our  salvation ;  since 
by  this  he  became  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
As  a  King. 

Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  thou 
and  thy  house.   Acts  xvi.  31.     JsTo  man  can  say,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  xii.  3.     And  they  stoned  Ste* 
phen,  invocating,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;  and  he 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,  ^cts 
vii.  59,  60.     For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed^  and  am  per* 
suaded,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.     In  all  these  instances  the  Faith,  referred  to,  is 
evidently  feith  in  Christ,  as  the  Lord,  or  King,  in  Zion.     The  two 
last  passages  exhibit  very  strong  examples  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  the 
sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.     To  aeny  the  Lord,  who  bought  us^ 
St.  Peter  declares  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon  ourselves  swtfi 
destruction.    2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

V.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
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With  the  heartj  says  St.  Paul^  man  helieveth  unto  righieotuness^ 
Rom.  z*  10.  This  passage  would  be  more  literaUy  translated. 
With  the  heart  faith  exists  unto  righteousness,  that  is,  the  faith  which 
is  accounted  to  man  for  righteousness,  or  which  is  productive  of 
righteousness  in  the  life,  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
in  this  exercise  co-operates  with  the  understanding.  In  the  former 
of  these  senses,  the  faith  itself  is  called,  Rom.  iv.  13,  the  righteous^ 
v^^'  of  faith  ^  the  faith  itself  being  a  righteous  or  virtuous  exercise. 
For  the^  promise,  that  he  should  he  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to 
Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  law,  but  through  the  righttousness 
of  Faith.  Rom.  iv.  13.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  hearty  said 
Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  thou  mayest  be  baptized.  Acts  viii.  37.  The 
faith  of  the  heart,  therefore,  was  indispensable  to  the  Eunuch,  as 
the  proper  subject  of  baptism. 

VI.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  Faith  of  Abraham. 

Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  have  taught  this  doctrine  so  clearly, 
and  so  abundantly,  that  I  suppose  no  proof  of  this  truth  will  be 
demanded.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  by  St.  Paul  the 
believing  Gentiles  are  said  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  of  Abra-^ 
ham  I  and  to  be  the  seed,  which  is  of  the' faith  of  Abraham  ;  and 
that  on  this  account  Abraham  is  caUed  the  Father  of  all  them  thai 
believe,  in  reference  to  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
many  nations.  Rom.  iv.  11,  12,  16. 

Having  established,  as  I  hope,  these  several  points  by  clear,  une- 

Juivocal  scriptural  decisions ;  I  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this 
iscourse,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  found  to  be  intt- 
matelv  related,  and  highly  important,  by  every  person  who  wishes 
to  understand  this  supremely  mteresting  subject,  viz.  the  nature  of 
that  exercise,  which  thus  respects  God  as  its  object ;  which  pecu- 
liarly respects  Christ  as  its  object ;  which  is  an  affection  of  the 
heart ;  and  which  is  of  the  very  same  nature  with  that  faith,  which 
was  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  I  assert,  then, 

VII.  TTiat  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind^ 
which  is  called  trust,  or  Confidence,  exercised  towards  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour. 

All  those  of  my  audience,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
theological  writings,  must  know,  that  few  moral  subjects  have  been 
so  much  debated,  as  Faith.  The  controversy,  concerning  it,  began 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Many  writers  have  undoubtedly  adopted  views  concerning  this 
subject,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Many  others, 
who  have  been  sufficiendy  orthodox,  have  yet  appeared  to  me  to 
leave  the  subject  less  clear,  and  distinct,  than  I  have  wished.  Few 
of  their  readers  have,  I  suspect,  lefl  the  perusal  of  what  they  have 
written  with  such  satisfactory  views,  concerning  the  nature  of  £uth, 
as  to  leave  their  minds  free  from  perplexity  and  doubt.  Most  of 
them  would,  I  apprehend,  wish  to  ask  the  writers  a  few  questions 
at  least ;  the  answers  to  which  would,  in  their  view,  probably  re 
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nave  several  difficulties,  and  place  the  whole  subject  in  a  more 
distinct  and  obvious  light.  The  difficulty,  which,  in  my  own  re- 
searches, has  appearedto  attend  many  orthodox  writings  concem- 
ine  it,  has  been  this :  It  has  been  connected  with  various  other 
things,  which,  although  contributing,  perhaps,  to  the  writer's  par- 
ticular purpose,  have  yet  distracted  my  attention,  and  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  that  clear  and  distinct  vidw  of  faith,  which  I 
wished.  Like  a  man,  seen  in  a  crowd,  its  appearance,  ajlhough 
in  many  respects  real  and  true,  was  yet  obscure,  indistinct,  andrni* 
satisfactory.     I  wished  to  see  and  survey  it  alone. 

It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted,  that  Evangelical  faith^  what- 
ever is  its  object,  is  in  all  instances  one  single  exercise  of  the  mindm 
This  being  admitted,  I  proceed  to  show,  that  this  exercise  is  the 
Confidence,  mentioned  above,  by  the  following  arguments. 
1st.  This  Confidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham* 
This  position  I  shall  illustrate  from  two  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  first  is  Heb.  xi.  8,  By  Faith  Abraham^  when  he  was  called  to  go 
out  into  a  place  J  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheriiance^  obey* 
td  ;  OMd  he  went  out,,  not  knowing  whither  he  went*   In  this  passage  of 
Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  Abraham  was  called  to  go  into  a  dis- 
tant land ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  went  out ;  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.     It  is  further  declared,  that  he  went  by 
faith  ;  that  is,  the  faith  so  often  mentioned  in  this  chapter.     That 
this  was  Evangelical  or  justifying  faith  is  certain ;  because  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  feith  bj 
wUch  the  just  shall  live,  (see  verse  38J  because  it  is  styled  the 
&ith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  the  faith,  with 
which  Abraham  offisred  up  Isaac  ;*  witn  which  Moses  esteemed  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ;  with 
wnich  believers  are  said  to  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
heavenly  ;  and  on  account  of  which  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God ;  and  to  reward  which  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  far 
them  a  city ;  or  in  other  words,  heaven.t     The  faith,  then,  with 
which  Abraham  went  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  unfolding  the  nature  of 
this  Virtue.  The  manner,  in  which  this  is  done,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  found,  upon  a  thorough  examinatiori,  to  be  singularly 
wise  and  happy.  Faith  is  here  described  by  its  effects,  and  by  ef- 
fects which  it  has  actually  produced.  These  are  chosen  with  great 
felicity  and  success.  The  persons  selected,  are  persons  who  lived 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Christ.  Of  course  they  knew  very 
little  concerning  this  glorious  person,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
knowing.  Their  faith  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  confused,  and  ob- 
scured, by  any  real,  or  apprehended,  mixture  of  knowledge.  It 
existed  simply,  and  by  itself;  and  for  that  reason  is  seen  apart  from 

•  See  Jamei  ii.  21--23.  t  See  Heb.  xi.  6,  16, 17,  26. 
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all  94^  objects.  In  each  of  these  persons  it  is  seen  ina  new  situ- 
ation ;  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  in  a  new  light.  It  appears 
in  strong  and  efficacious  exercise ;  and  is  therefore  seen  indubita- 
bly. It  is  exhibited  as  producing  obedience  in  v^ry  many  forms; 
and  is  thus  eshibiled  as  the  source  of  obedience  in  every  form.  It  is 
seen  in  many  situations,  and  (hose  highly  interesting  and  difficult ; 
and  is  therefore  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing  obedience  id 
every  situation,  and  of  enabling  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  In  a 
wora,  it  is  here  proved  beyond  debate,  that  faith  ie  in  all  instanceB, 
the  victory,  which  overcometh  the  world. 

The  laith  of  Abraham,  exercised  on  this  occasion,  was,  then,  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.     To  understand  its  nature,  as  exhibited  in  this 

Oe,  it  will  oe  useful  to  consider  the  whole  situation  and  ccD- 
'  Abiltham,  at  ihe  time  specified. 
When  Abraham  was  called  to  go  out  of  his  own  land,  he  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going ; '  to  what  country,  or  to  what  kind  of  resi- 
dence. He  knew  not  whether  the  people  would  proTe  friends  or 
enemies,  kind  or  cruel,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable,  neighbours 
to  him ;  nor  whether  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  his  femily,  would 
be  happy  or  unhappy.  Wholly  uninfluenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  all  others,  by  which  men  are  usually  governed  io  their 
enterprises,  he  still  adventured  upon  an  undertaking,  in  which  hia 
own  temporal  interests  and  those  of  bis  family,  were  finally  em- 
barked. Why  did  he  thus  adventure?  The  only  answer  to  this 
3uestion  is,  he  was  induced  to  go  by  a  regard  to  the  character  of 
le  person  who  called  himi  This  regard  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  not  reverence,  love,  nor  admiration.  Neither  of  these  is 
assigned  by  the  Apostle  as  (he  cause  of  his  conduct.  They  might, 
they  undoubtedly  did,  exist,  in  his  mind ;  but  they  did  not  govern 
his  determination. 

The  emotion,  by  whit  h  lio  \va=  compelled  to  leave  bis  home. 
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The  prime  object  of  this  confidence  was  the  moral  character  of 
God ;  his  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Unposseesed 
of  these  attributes,  he  could  never  be  trusted  by  us.  His  know- 
ledge and  power  would,  in  this  case,  be  merely  objects  of  temMr, 
and  foundations  of  that  dreadful  suspense,  which  is  finished  misery. 
The  confidence  of  Abraham^  therefore,  was,  evidently,  confidence 
in  the  moral  character  of  God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  Person,  to  whom  Ahra» 
ham? 8  confidence  was  immediately  directed,  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  No  man  htUh  seen  God  the  Father  at  any  time.  The  person 
appearing  under  the  name  of  God  to  the  Patriarchs,  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  CImst.  This  is  decisively  proved  in  many  ways ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  direct  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  Neither 
let  us  tempt  Christy  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^  and  were  destroyed 
of  serpents.  The  passage,  here  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  this  event  is  recoraed  by  Moses^  is.  Numb.  xxi.  5,  6  :  And 
the  people  spake  against  Godj  and  against  Moses  ;  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  up  otU  ofEgypty  to  die  in  the  wilderness  F  for  there  is 
no  breadj  neither  is  there  ang  water;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  lighi 
bread.  And  Jehovah  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people^  and  they 
bit  the  people,  and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  The  God,  the  Jeho- 
vah, here  mentioned,  is  unequivocally  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
Christ :  and  that  it  was  the  same  God,  who  destroyed  the  Israelites 
on  this  occasion,  that  appeared  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  will  not  be  questioned. 
Christ,  therefore,  was  the  inunediate  object  of  confidence  to  Abra- 
ham. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  subject  with  greater  clearness 
by  a  familiar  example.  A  parent  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and 
takes  with  him  one  of  his  little  children,  always  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  his  parental  tenderness.  The  child  plainly 
knows  nothing  of  the  destined  journey ;  of  the  place,  to  which  he 
is  going }  of  the  people,  whom  he  will  find ;  the  entertainment, 
which  he  will  receive ;  the  sufierings,  which  he  must  undergo ;  or 
the  pleasures,  which  he  may  enjoy.  Yet  the  child  goes  willingly, 
and  with  delight.  Why  ?  not  because  he  is  ignorant ;  for  ignor- 
ance by  itself  is  a  source  to  him  of  nothing  but  doubt  and  fear. 
Were  a  stranger  to  propose  to  him  the  same  journey,  in  the  same 
terms,  he  would  decline  it  at  once  ;  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  upon  it  without  compulsion.  Yet  his  ignorance,  here,  would  be 
at  least  equally  great.  He  is  wholly  governed,  as  a  rational  being 
ought  to  be,  by  rational  considerations.  Confidence  in  his  parent, 
whom  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  only  a  benefactor  to  him,  and 
in  whose  afiection  and  tenderness  he  has  always  found  safety  and 
pleasure,  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed journey,  and  of  all  his  subsequent  conduct.  In  his  parent's 
company  he  feels  delighted ;  in  his  care,  safe.  Separated  from 
him,  he  is  at  once  alarmed,  anxious,  and  miserable.    Nothing  can 
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easily  restore  him  to  peace,  or  comfort,  or  hope,  but  the  return  of 
his  parent.    In  his  own  obedience,  and  filial  affection,  and  in  his 
father's  approbation  and  tenderness,  care  and  guidance,  he  finds 
sufficient  enjoyment,  and  feels  satisfied  and  secure.    He  looks  for 
no  other  motive,  than  his  father's  choice,  and  his  own  confidence. 
The  way,  which  his  father  points  out,  although  perfectly  unknown 
to  him,  the  entertainment  which  he  provides,  tne  places  at  which  he 
chooses  to  stop,  and  the  measures,'  universally,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  take,  are,  in  the  view  of  the  child,  all  proper,  right,  and  good. 
For  his  parent's  pleasure,  and  for  that  only,  he  inauires;  and  to 
this  sineie  object  are  confined  all  his  views,  and  all  his  affections. 
No  characteristic  is  by  common  sense  esteemed  more  amiable^ 
or  more  useful,  in  little  children,  more  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
.  their  wants,  and  their  character,  than  confidence.     Nor  is  any  pa- 
rent ever  better  pleased  with  his  own  little  children,  than  when 
they  exhibit  this  characteristic.     T|;ie  pleasure  of  receiving  it,  and 
that  of  exercising  it,  are  substantially  the  same. 
In  adult  years,  men  of  every  description  reciprocate  the  same 

Eleasure  in  mutual  confidence,  whenever  it  is  exercised.  Friends, 
usbands  and  wives,  rulers  and  subjects,  demand,  experience,  and 
enjoy,  this  affection  in  a  manner,  generally  corresponding  with  that 
I  have  described. 

The  second  passagCj  from  which  I  propose  to  show,  that  this  con- 
fidence was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  is  Rom.  iv.  20 — 22,  He  stagger- 
ed not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbeliefs  but  was  strong  in 
faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he 
had  promised  he  was  able  also  to  perform  ;  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
puted  to  him  for  righteousness.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  here  de- 
scribed, in  which  he  was  strong,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  which 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  was  faith  in  the  promise  of 
God  concerning  the  future  birth  of  Isaac,  tlirough  whom  he  was  to 
become  the  progenitor  of  Christ,  and  the  father  of  many  nations, 
especially  of  believers  of  all  ages.  This  faith  was  built  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  promiscr.  But  faith  in  a  promise,  when  it 
is  directed  to  the  disposition  of  the  promiscr,  as  is  plainly  the  case 
here,  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  must  depend  entirely 
on  this  disposition,  is  the  very  confidence,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

2dly.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament. 

ITiough  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  says  Job,  chapter 
ziii.  15. 

I  will  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.     Psalm  lii.  8. 

I  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings.     Psalm  Ixi.  4. 

7%e  righteotis  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him. 
Psalm  Ixiv.  10. 

TTiey  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot 
h€  removedj  but  abidethfor  ever.    Psalm  cxxv.  I . 
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Who  is  among  ycm  that  feareth  the  Lord  P  let  him  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.     Isaiah  1.  10* 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  Jer. 
xvii.  5,  6.  , 

No  person,  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  can,  I  think,  hesi-   / 
tate  to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  mind,  mentioned  'in  these  pas-  / 
sages  under  the  name  trust,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  in  the  ^ 
New  Testament  is  called  faith.     It  is  the  character  of  the  same 
persons ;  viz.  the  righteous ;  and  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
character.     The  importance,  and  the  obligations  assigned  to  it, 
are  the  same ;  and  the  blessings  promised  to  it  are  the  same.    Ail 
who  possess  and  exercise  it  are  pronounced  blessed ;  and  all  who 
do  not  possess  it,  are  declared  cursed. 

In  the  verse,  following  that  last  quoted  from  Jeremiah,  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  of  faith,  are  declared  to  be  the  blessings  of  the 
man,  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree,  planted 
by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  River,  and 
shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh  ;  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and 
shall  not  be  careful,  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit.  The  pecufiar  character,  as  well  as  pecuUar  bless- 
ing, of  faith,  is,  that  he,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  shall  abound  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  glorious  blessing,  here  annexed  to  him 
who  trusteth  in  the  Lord  ;  a  blessing,  which  is  evidently  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings :  for  our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive^  to  communicate  good,  than  to 
gain  it  at  the  hands  of  others :  a  declaration,  which  St.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  make  the  sum  of  all  that  Christ  taught  concerning  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

3di  J.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  Faith  of  the  New  Testament  also. 
h  various  places  in  the  New  Testament,  this  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  directly  called  by  the  names  trust  and  confidence. 

In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust ;  quoted  from  Isaiah  xlii.  4, 
where  it  is  rendered,  the  Isles  shall  wail  for  his  law  ;  in  Matthew 
xii.  21,  and  Rom..xv.  12.     That  the  word  trust,  used  here,  de- 
notes the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  will  not  be     . 
questioned. 

Ephesians  i.  12,  St.  Pati/says,  that  we,  that  is,  himself  and  his 
fellow-christians,  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trust- 
ed in  Christ. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10,  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach 
because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  menf 
especially  of  those  that  believe. 

2  Tim.  i.  12,  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.  The  word 
vmnd'rsuiM  is,  by  the  translators,  rendered  trusted,  in  the  margin. 
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It  is  rendered,  also,  in  the  same  manner  by  Cruden^  and,  I  think, 
correctly. 

Heb.  iii.  14,  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end :  that  is,  our  faith  already  begun. 

Heb.  xi.  1 ,  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for.  This 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  general  definition.  Tile  word 
fi'Mfr^ucj,  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  is  trust,  ought,  I.^n^  to 
be  extensively  rendered  by  this  English  term,  in  order  to  express 
the  true  sense  of  the  original.  The  same  thing  may  also  be  ob- 
served concerning  its  derivatives. 

But  the  proof,  which  I  especially  mean  to  allege,  at  the  present 
time,  is  contained  in  the  following  things. 

1.  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  faith  of  the  J^ew  Testament ;  and 
this  has,  I  flatter  myself  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confidence 
above  mentioned. 

2.  In  that  extensive  account  of  faith,  which  is  given  us  in  the 
xi.  chapter  of  Hebrews,  we  are  taught,  that  the  mith,  exercised 
by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  same  with  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  this  is  not  only  generally  called  Trust  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself;  but,  as  has  been  already  proved  in  several  in- 
stances, and,  were  there  time  or  necessity,  might  be  proved  in  all, 
is  no  other  than  the  confidence  which  I  have  specified.  All  these 
persons  confided  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  him  by  whom  they  were  given. 

4thly.  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  situation  of  the  penitent, 
when  he  exercises  faith  in  Christ,  clearly  evince  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  sinner  is  condemned,  and  ruined.  By  the  Law  of  God  all 
hope  of  his  recovery  and  salvation  is  precluded.  Left  to  himself, 
therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  he  cannot  be  saved.  While  he 
is  in  this  miserable  condition,  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  able,  will- 
ing, and  faithful,  to  save  him ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  sinner  must, 
indispensably,  surrender  himself  into  his  hands,  or  give  himself  up 
to  him ;  and  consent  to  be  saved  by  him  in  his  own  way.  Now 
what  can  induce  the  sinner,  in  a  case  of  this  infinite  magnitude, 
thus  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ?  Nothing  but  an 
entire  confidence  in  his  character,  as  thus  able,  willing,  and  faith- 
ful to  save.  But  how  shall  the  sinner  know  this  ?  Or  if  he  can- 
not know  it,  how  shall  he  be  persuaded  of  it  ?  Know  it,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  knowledge,  he  cannot ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  an  object 
of  science.  The  word  of  Christ  is  the  onlv  ultimate  evidence,  by 
which  he  must  be  governed ;  and  this  word  depends,  for  all  its  ve- 
racity and  convincing  influence,  on  the  moral  character  of  Christ; 
on  his  goodness,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Whenever  the  sinner, 
therefore,  gives  himself  to  Christ,  according  to  his  proposal,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands,  he  does  it  merely  because  he  places 
an  entire  confidence  in  his  moral  character,  ana  in  the  declarations 
which  he  has  made.    In  these  he  confides,  because  they  are  the 
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declarations  of  just  such  a  person,  possessing  just  such  a  moral 
character.  On  this  he  trusts  himself,  his  soul,  his  eternal  well- 
being. 

If  ue  trusts  in  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordinances  of  Christ, 
(for  our  faith  is  not  unfrequently  said  to  be  exercised  towards  these) 
it  is  only  because  they  are  tne  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordi- 
nances of  such  a  person.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  may  discern 
to  be  true  and  right,  in  themselves ;  but  for  the  truth  of  others,  and 
the  wisdom  and  safety  of  obeying  them  all,  he  relies,  and  must 
rely,  only  on  Christ's  character  as  their  author.  If  he  believes  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  acceptableness  of  it  to  God, 
as  the  foundation  of  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners ;  he  believes,  or 
trusts,  in  it,  only  because  it  is  the  righteousness  of  just  such  a 
person. 

The  same  things  are  true  of  his  faith  in  the  invitations,  promiseSy 
resurrection,  ascension,  exaltation,  government,  intercession,  pre- 
sence, protection,  and  universal  blessings,  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
faith  ot  the  Christian  is  exercised  towards  all  these  things*  But 
all  of  them,  separated  firom  his  moral  character,  are  nothing  to  the 
believer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  eiddent,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  object,  is 
no  other  than  confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  especially 
of  the  Redeemer. 

If  I  am  asked,  ^^  What  is  Confidence  in  moral  character?"  I  an- 
swer, look  into  your  own  bosoms ;  and  examine  what  is  that  ex- 
ercise of  mind,  in  which  you  trust  a  man  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
is :  a  parent,  for  example,  or  a  friend.  In  this  exercise  you  will 
find  a  strong  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Confidence  J  or  trust  j  is  a  complex  emotion  of  the  mind^  and  in- 
volves good-will  to  its  objects  We  cannot  thus  confide  in  any  per- 
son, whom  we  do  not  love. 

It  involves,  also,  Complacency  in  the  object;  or  approbation  of 
his  character.  We  cannot  thus  trust  any  person,  whom  we  do  not 
esteem. 

It  involves  a  Conviction^  that  the  attributes^  which  caoaken  our 
confidence^  really  exist  in  the  person  whom  we  trust. 

It  involves  a  Persuasion^  that^  in  the  case,  and  on  the  terms^pro* 
posedj  the  person^  in  whom  we  confide^  is  ready  to  befriend  us.  Until 
this  is  admitted  by  us,  there  will  be  nothing,  about  which  oar  con- 
fidence can  be  exercised. 

It  involves  a  sincere  delight^  m  every  exercise  of  it.  No  emo- 
tion yields  higher  enjoyment  than  confidence. 

It  involves  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  interests j  and  pleasure^  of 
the  object  trusted;  a  disposition  to  promote  those  interests,  and  to 
conform  to  that  pleasure.    Towaras  a  superior,  it  is  thus  die  foiUi» 
dation  of  constant  and  ready  obedience. 

Generally,  it  is  the  true  and  nfreme  aUsKhmeni  qfu  creaiun  h 
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his  Creator^  in  which  he  surrenders  himself  entirely  into  his  hands, 
Co  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  his  glory. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  account  of  Evangelical  faith,  if  admitted,  puts  an  end  to 
qU  disputes  concerning  the  question,  Whether  Faith  is  a  moral  virtue. 
So  long  as  the  nature  of  faith  is  unsettled,  every  question,  de- 
pending on  it,  must  be  unsettled  also.     If  we  do  not  determine 
what  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  are  ill  prepared  to  decide 
whether  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  or  not.     If  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
be  a  mere  speculative  assent  to  probable  evidetice,  although  we 
may  indeed  be  virtuous  in  the  disposition,  with  which  we  at  times 
exercise  it,  as  was,  I  trust,  proved  m  the  preceding  discourse;  yet, 
clearly,  it  is  not  necessarily  virtuous ;  nor,  if  the  mind  stop  here, 
can  it  be  virtuous  at  all.     In  mere  speculative  belief,  existing,  by 
itself;  that  is,  in  merely  yielding  our  assent  to  probable  evidence; 
we  are,  as  I  observed  in  the  same  discourse,  entirely  passive,  and 
in  no  sense  virtuous.    But  if  faith  is  confidence  in  Goa,  of  the  na- 
ture here  exhibited,  it  is  beyond  dispute  virtue ;  virtue  of  pre-emi- 
nent importance,  and  capable  of  existing  in  every  possible  degree. 
So  far  as  I  know.  Confidence,  in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  esteemed 
voluntary,  and  acknowledged,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  moral  nature. 
Plainly  this  is  its  true  character.     Accordingly,  it  is  approved, 
loved,  and  commended,  by  all  mankind;  and  undoubtedly  merits 
all  the  encomiums,  given  to  it,  both  in  profane  writings  and  in 
Revelation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  the  faith  of  the  Grospel  has 
been  supposed  to  oe  a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  probably  this : 
speculative  belief  is  the  thing,  intended  by  the  term  faith  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense.  It  is  not  very  unnatural,  therefore,  when  we  begin  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
these  writings ;  nor  is  it  very  unnatural  for  men  of  a  sanguine 
cast,  men  who  have  a  system  to  defend,  or  men  who  change  their 
opinions  with  reluctance,  to  retain  an  interpretation  which  they 
have  once  imbibed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  that  this 
opinion  has  been  extensively  spread,  or  pertinaciously  retained. 

But  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  this  doctrine.  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  is  the  sum  of  their  in- 
structions concerning  this  subject.  He,  who  can  believe,  that  a 
speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence,  such  as  that  which  we 
yieldto  ordinary  historical  testimony,  produced  the  effects  ascribed 
to  faith,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  can  cer- 
tainly believe  any  thing. 

2aly.  This  doctrine  explains  to  us  the  Manner,  in  which  faith  ia 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

Particularly,  we  see  abundant  reasons,  why  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Virtue;  and  is  accordingly  commanded  in  many  forms,  on  manj 
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occasions,  and  to  all  persons ;  and  why  it  is  promised  a  glorious 
and  endless  reward*  At  the  same  time,  we  have  explained  to  us 
in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  the  various  scriptural  accounts  of 
its  opposites,  Distrust^  or  Unbelief;  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  pro* 
nounced  to  be  sinful,  is  eveiy  where  forbidden,  and  is  threatened 
with  endless  punishment.  This  exhibition  of  faith,  also,  explains 
to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  why  faith  is  strongly  and 
universally  commended  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  why  unbeliei  is  re- 

Erobated  m  a  similar  manner ;  why  saints  are  called  believers  and 
lithful ;  these  names  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  names 
holy  and  virtuous;  and  why  unbeHevers  and  infidels  are  terms 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  as  eauivalent  to  sinful,  wicked,  and  ungodly. 
We  learn,  further,  why  faith,  directed  to  the  Wordj  Ordinances, 
and  Providence,  of  God ;  to  the  Example,  Atonement,  Death,  Re- 
surrection, and  Exaltation,  of  Christ;  or  directly  to  the  Character 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  is  considered,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  nature  and  as  the  same  thing :  the  faith,  ex- 
ercised, being  always  the  same  moral  act,  springing  from  the  same 
spirit,  terminating  in  the  same  object,  and  producing  the  same  ef- 
fects. If,  therefore,  it  exists  with  reference  to  one  01  these  objects^ 
it  exists,  also,  in  successive  acts,  invariably,  towards  them  all. 
Finally ;  we  see  the  reason,  why  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  or  in  di- 
vine truth,  is  exhibited  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  duty, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  present  and  future,  spiritual  good ;  and 
why  unbelief  is  presented  to  us,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  dis- 
obedience, and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  evil  both  here  and  hei^* 
after. 

These  and  the  like  representations,  are  easily  explained,  if  by 
Faith  we  intend  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer.  This  confidence  is  plainly  the  beginning,  and  the 
continuance,  of  union  and  attachment  to  our  Creator ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  distrust  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  Author  of  its  being.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  him,  who  dis- 
trusts God,  to  have  any  moral  union  to  him,  or  any  devotion  to  his 
pleasure. 

Confidence  is  also  the  highest  honour,  which  an  Intelligent  crea- 
ture can  render  to  his  Creator.  No  act  of  such  a  creature  can  so 
clearly,  or  so  strongly,  declare  his  approbation  of  the  Divine 
character,  or  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  will,  as  committing  our- 
selves entirely  to  him  in  this  manner.  In  this  act,  we  declare,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  the  character  of  God  to  be  formed  of 
such  attributes,  as  will  secure  our  whole  well-being,  and  fulfil  all 
our  vindicable  desires.  Whatever  can  be  hoped  for  from  supreme 
and  infinite  excellence,  we  declare  ourselves  to  expect  from  the 
character  of  God ;  and  pronounce  his  pleasi|re  to  be,  in  our  view 
the  sum  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  desirable.  In  distrusting  God, 
we  declare  in  the  same  forcible  manner  precisely  the  opposite  things  • 
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and  thai,  bo  for  as  is  in  our  power,  diBhonour  his  chancter,  and 
impeach  his  designs. 

3dly.  TTiit  account  of  Fititk,  strongly  tvincet  the  Dimnitj/  ^ 
t^uitt. 

The  feith,  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  Christ,  is  as 
unqualified,  as  entire,  and  as  extensive,  as  that  which  we  are 
required  to  exercise  towards  God.  The  blessings,  promised  to  it, 
are  the  same ;  and  the  evils,  threatened  to  our  retusal  of  it,  are  also 
the  same.  No  mark  of  difierence,  with  respect  to  these  paiticulais, 
is  even  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  This  must)  I  think,  be  inex* 
plicable,  unless  the  attribute  to  which  alone  the  faith  is  directed, 
and  which  ahye  render  it  our  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  io  each  caw 
the  same. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  that  an  Intelligent  being,  rationally  en- 
ployed,  should  confide  himself,  his  everlasting  interests,  his  all,  to 
any  hands,  but  those  of  infinite  perfection.  Slephm,  full  of  the 
Holy'Ghoit,  could  not,  I  think,  as  he  was  leaving  the  world,  have 
saiato  any  creature,  Lord  Jesus,  into  I/m/  hands  I  commtndmy  spirit. 
No  man,  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind,  could,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  say  this  even  to  Gabritl  himself. 

4thly>  ^e  ham  from  iheit  observations,  that  tkefaiih  of  t)u  Gos- 
ptl  tnil  exist  for  sver. 

We  oflen  speak  of  faith,  as  hereafter  lo  be  swallowed  up  in  vis- 
ion;  and  intend  by  this,  that  it  will  cease  lo  exist  in  the  futnie 
world.  In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  many  things 
which  we  now  believe  only,  we  shall  hereafter  know  with  certainty. 
But  Confidence  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  exist  for  ever.  Moral  character  seems  not,  in  its  nature,  to  be 
an  object  of  science,  properly  so  called.  Spirits  by  every  eye, 
except  the  Omniscient,  are  discerned,  only  through  the  medium  ot 
their  actions  ;  which  are  proof  of  ihcir  natufal  aimbutes,  and  ex- 
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and  capable  of  being  the  highest  virtue  of  a  rational  creature. 
Amiable  and  excelleot  in  itself,  it  is  approved  and  loved  hj  God  ; 
the  foundation  of  delight  in  his  character ;  the  source  of  unin- 
terrupted obedience  to  his  will ;  an  endearing  and  immoveable 
union  to  him ;  a  similar  union  to  the  virtuous  Universe ;  and  the 
basis  of  everlasting  friendship  and  beneficence,  in  all  their  mutual 
intercourse. 

It  will  therefore  revive  beyond  the  grave ;  and  with  new  vigour 
and  perfection.  With  every  new  display  of  divine  excellence, 
and  created  worth,  it  will  rise  higher  ana  higher  without  end.  The 
mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  become 
wiser,  nobler,  better,  and  happier.  Heaven  in  all  its  concerns ;  its 
inhabitants ;  and  dispensations ;  will,  from  its  influence,  assume 
without  intermission  a  brighter  aspect;  and  the  immense,  eternal 
Kingdbtn  of  Jehovah  continually  become  a  more  and  more  perfect 
miiTor,  reflecting,  with  increasing  splendour,  his  supreme  excellency 
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Having  shown,  that  we  art  justified  freely  by  tkegraqe  o/Gvii 
frovei  the  duty  of  belitving  ;  and  explaimd  ikt  natvrt  ofEvangt^ 
Kai  Faith ;  in  the  three  precediiig  discourses ;  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  tht  Connexion  of  Fiiilh  with  our  jutlificatioth  TliB 
first  of  these  discourses  was  employed  in  discussing  that  whi^  it 
done  in  our  justifcalion  on  the  part  of  God.  In  this  discourse,  1 
shall  examine  the  Jiature  and  Infiutnce  of  that  nhich  ii  done  on  the 
part  of  man,  towards  the  accomplisbment  of  this  important  event. 
We  are  justified  freely,  or  gratuitously.  Yet  we  are  justified 
conditionEUly  :  not  in  our  natural,  corrupt,  and  universal  state ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  state,  denoted  by  the  word 
faith. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  include  the  observatitms  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make,  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  T%e  J^anncr,  in  which  faith  becomes,  and, 

II.  The  Propriety,  with  which  it  w  constituted  the  Meant  of  o«r 
jualijicalion. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  Manner,  in  ahich  Fhitk  become* 
the  Means  of  our  justification. 

I   ihe  ck'arf&t  liehl,  it  will  be  useful  to 
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ing  the  true  and  full  import  of  this  answer,  every  thing  may  be  said 
which  is  necessary  to  the  object  under  consideration*  To  this  end, 
il  will  be  proper  to  observe, 

1st.  Thai  Mankind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  Crea* 
lunu 

By  Creation,  all  men  are  equally  his  children.  But  all  men 
are  not  his  children,  in  the  sense  ot  this  covenant.  In  this  sense, 
those  only  are  his  seed,  who  are  his  disciples.  But  wc  know  from 
innumerable  passages  of  Sciipture,  that  all  men  are  not  his  dis- 
ciples. 

2diy.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their  Obedience 
to  the  Law. 

No  man  has  obeyed  the  Law ;  and,  therefore,  by  works  of  Law 
nofleth  can  be  justified. 

3dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christy  merely  by  his 
Atonement. 

Christ  was  aprMniiationfor  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  as  well 
as  for  bis  disciples\  But  the  whole  world  is  not  included  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples. 

.  4thly,  Mankind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their 
obedience,  wrought  after  they  believe  in  him. 

Hq  man  ever  obeys  in  the  scriptural  sense,  until  after  he  has  be- 
lieved. But  men  are  children  of  Christ,  whenever  they  believe ; 
and  (Aa<,  whether  they  live  to  perform  acts  of  obedience,  or  not. 
Multitudes,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  die  so  soon  after  be- 
lieving, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  any  acts  of 
obedience  whatever.  AH  these  are  disciples  of  Christ.  Men, 
.therefore,  are  justified  byfaith^  without  works  of  Law. 
'  As  thes^  are  all  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  become  disciples  of  Christ,  beside  that,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  discourse ;  the  necessary  conclusion  from  these 
observations  will  be,  that  men  become  his  children  by  fait  h^  accord- 
ing to  the  meamng  of  this  Covenant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  furnishes  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  to  this  position.  Men,  in  their  original  state,  arc 
ruined  and  helpless.  In  this  state,  Christ  offers  himself  to  them  as 
a  Saviour,  on  the  condition,  that  they  will  become  his ;  or  that  they 
will  come  to  him^  or  that  they  will  give  themselves  up  to  him;  ov 
in  other  words,  voluntarily  become  his.  In  the  xvii.  chapter  of  John, 
verse  2d,  Christ  says,  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  God :  Jls  thou 
hast  given  Atm,  that  is,  Christ,  power  over  all  flesh  ;  that  he  should 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  In  the  9th 
verse,  he  says,  /  pray  not  for  the  world,  bui  for  them  rohich  thou 
hoit  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and 
thine  are  miru;  and  lam  glorified  in  them*  In  these  passages  we 
learn  that  the  Father  gave  to  Christ,  originallv,  some  of  the  human 
race ;  that  all  thqse  are  Cbist's  -  that  he  is  glorified  in  them ;  and 
that  he  gives  them  eternal  life. 
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The  Ctrotnani  of  Grace ^  made  between  God  and  mankind,  is 
contained  in  these  words  :  I  will  be  your  Ood^and  ye  shall  be  my 
people.  In  this  Covenant,  God  is  pleased  to  engage,  on  his  part, 
to  oe  the  God  of  all  who  will  be  his;  and  man,  on  his  part,  gives 
himself  up  to  God,  engaging  to  be  his.  Accordingly,  mankind  are 
commandfed  to  yield  themselves  to  God.  Yield  ywirselvesj  giays 
St.  Paui  to  the  Romans,  ftnlo  God,  as  those  that  are  aihefrom  the 
dead,  Rom.  vi.  13.  Be  ye  not  stiff-necked,  smd  Hezektah  to  the 
Israelites  J  as  your  fathers  were  ;  but  yield  yourselves  unio  the  L&rd; 
and  serve  the  Lord,  that  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  may  turn  amay 
from  yon,  -^ 

According  to  this  scheme,  which  is  every  where  the  scheme  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  who  are  children  of  Cnrist  become  such,  first, 
by  bcinff  eiven  to  him  of  the  Father,  next  by  giving  themselves  to 
him,  and  then  by  bein^  received  by  him.  Him  that  comethuntome 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,  John  vi.  37.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  Ma/, 
which,  on  the  part  of  mankind,  makes  them  Christ's  children,  is 
their  own  voluntary  gift  cf  themselves  to  him,  Accordinglv  SU 
Paid,  speaking  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  Mace' 
donian  Christians,  says,  that  they  first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the 
Lord,  Chapter  viii.  5. 

ITie  act,  by  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Christ 
is  accomplished,  is  the  faith,  or  confidence,  of  the  Gospel,  When 
Christ  proposes  himself  to  us  as  a  Saviour,  it  is  plain,  that  we  have 
no  other  security  of  the  salvation,  which  he  promises,  beside  the 
promise  itself;  and  this  furnishes  no  security,  beside  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  character.  Confidence,  then,  in  his  character,  and  hn 
his  promise  as  founded  on  it,  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which 
alone  it  renders  itself  to  Christ,  and  becomes  his ;  one  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  his  disciple  ;  his  follower.  Unless  the  soul  confide  in  him, 
it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  confide,  or  yield,  itself  to  him ; 
and,  unless  it  yield  itself  to  him,  it  cannot  become  his.  But  the 
act  of  confiding  in  him  is,  in  the  case  specified,  the  act  also  of  con- 
fiding  itself  to  htm, 

vThen  thesonl  thus  renders  itself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  it  does 
it  on  his  own  terms.    It  casts  off  all  former  dependence  on  its  own 
righteousness,  whether  apprehended,  or  real,  for  acceptance  with 
God ;  for  forgiveness  and  justification.     Conscious  of  its  entire 
unworthiness,  and  desert  of  the  Divine  anger,  the  reality  and  jgreat- 
ness  of  its  guilt,  the  justice  of  its  condemnation,  and  the  impossi- 
biHty  of  expiating  its  own  sins,  it  casts  itself  at  the  footstool  of 
his  mercy,  as  a  suppliant  for  mere  pardon ;  and  welcomes  him,  as 
the  glorious,  efficacious,  and  all-sufficient  Atonement  for  sin,  and 
Intercessor  for  sinners.     With  these  views,  and  affections,  it  vieMs 
itself  up  to  him,  as  a  free-will  offering,  with  an  entire  confidence 
in  all  that  he  hath  taught,  and  done,  and  suffered,  in  the  Divine 
character  of  Mediator  between  God  and  man.     In  this  manner  it 
becomes  his,  here  and  for  ever. 
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As  his,  it  is  arknowlcdgod,  in  accordance  with  that  glorious  prom- 
is.e :  Him  that  comcth  unto  me  will  I  iri  no  wise  cast  out.  As  his,  its 
name  is  writien  in  the  Lamb'^s  Book  of  life  /  and  it  is  invested  with 
a  sure,  indefeasible  litlc  to  all  tlie  promises  of  the  Gospel  5  partic- 
ularly to  those,  reconled  in  the  2d  and  ,*3d  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  to  the  inheritance^  which  is  undefiled^  and  fadeth  noi 
away. 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  mankind  are  justified,  in  the 
full  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of  our  justification, 
this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  importance.  Whenever  a 
man  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  he  becomes  his,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  ;  and  his  title  to  justifi- 
cation, in  this  character,  is  com])lcte.  Whenever,  therefore,  he 
enters  into  the  future  world ;  and  appears  before  the  Judge  of  the 

2uick  and  the  dead ;  he  comes,  in  a  character  acknowledged  in  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption,  with  a  title  to  acceptance,  founded  on 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  contained  in  that  covenant ;  and  pleads^ 
with  ceitain  pre\'^lence,  his  own  performance  of  the  condition,  on 
his  part;  viz.  faith  in  the  Redeemer;  as  having  brought  him  within 
die  limits  of  that  promise.  As  Christ's,  then,  and  as  Christ's  alone; 
as  one  of  his  seed ;  he  is  acknowledged,  forgiven,  acquitted,  and 
received  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
believer  is  not  this  accepted  on  account  of  his  faithy  considered  a$ 
merit  y  or  as  furnishing  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a  work  of  righteous- 
nessj  syjfflcientli/  excellent  to  deserve  justification^  either  wholly^  or 
partialis.     Considered  in  every  other  light,  except  that  of  being 
one  of  Christ's  children  ;  or,  in  other  words,  considered  merely  as 
a  moral  being;  he  merits  nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,  but  ang^ 
and  punishment.     If  he  were  to  nc  judged  according  to  his  works^ 
in  this  scnscj  he  would  be  ruined.     For  although  many  of  his  ac- 
tions are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous;  yet  his  sins, 
also,  are  many  and  very  great;  enhanced  by  all  the  lignt  which  he 
has  enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and  the  covenant 
which  ne  has  made.     In  this  case,  he  would  come  before  God,  as 
a  mere  subject  of  Law ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  has  erased  to  bind 
him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to  demand  from  him,  with 
all  its  orijginal  authority,  exact  obedience.     Such  obedience  can, 
here,  be  the  only  possible  ground  of  justification ;  and  this  obedi- 
dience  was  never  rendered  by  any  child  of  Adam, 

II.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  propriety^  with  which  Faith  » 
cotistituted  the  means  of  our  justification,  r 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  faith, 
because  it  renders  us  deserving  of  this  favour  at  the  hand  of  God* 
Still  there  is,  I  apprehend,  an  evident  propriety  in  constituting  faith 
the  means  of  our  justification.  If  retuniing  sinners  are  to  be  justified 
at  all ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  must  be  proper 
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for  God  to  justij^  them,  in  such  a  manntr,  a  ihaU  most  contribuie 
io  his  glory ^  ana  thfir  good.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to 
be  the  real  consequence  of  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  actually 
justified* 

It  contributes  peculiarly  to  the  glory  of  Godj  in  the  following, 
among  other  particulars* 

1st*  It  is  a  dispensation  of  Grace  merely, 

Cvery  thing,  pertaining  to  this  dispensation  on  the  jpart  of  Gkxl, 
is  the  result  of  mere  sovereign,  unmerited  love.  This  attribute, 
thus  considered,  is  by  the  divine  writers  every  where  spoken  of, 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Divine  character.  Whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  rise  above  themselves;  utter 
their  sentiments  with  a  kind  of  rapture ;  and  adopt  the  style  of  ex- 
clamation, rather  than  that  of  sober  description.  Who  art  f  Aoic, 
says  Zechariah^  O  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain  ^  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with 
shoutings  ;  crying ,  Grace,  grace^  unto  it.  Behold^  what  manner  <f 
iovi,  says  St.  John,  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  usy  that  we  should 
he  called  the  sons  of  God  I  For  this  cat/f«,  says  5/*  Paid,  I  bow  ny 
hues^mto  thcFatherof  our  Lord  JeswChrist;  that  ye^being  rooted  and 
grmmded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend^  with  all  saints^  what  u 
the  breadth,  and  lengthy  and  depths  and  height ;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christy  which  passeth  knowledgem  Having  predestinated  us, 
says  the  same  Apostle,  tmto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
io  himself  according  to  the  good  pleastire  of  his  will^  to  the  prain 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace  ^  wherein  he  liath  made  us  accepted  m  the 
Beloved:  in  whom  we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace*  Praise  the 
Lord,  says  David,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever! 
in  this  manner  the  subject  is  always  considered,  and  always  spoken 
of,  by  the  divine  writers.  1  shall  only  add,  that  the  Angels  them- 
selves appear  to  entertain  similar  thoughts  concerning  it ;  as  was 
abundantly  manifested,  when,  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  they 
Ming,  Glory  io  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  Peace  ;  Good-will 
towards  fnen. 

All  men  will  probably  agree,  that  love,  exercised  towards  ene- 
mies, is  the  &irest  and  most  illustrious  specimen  of  good-will,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Exercised  by  God  towards  sin- 
ners, not  only  his  enemies,  not  only  lost  and  ruined,  but  eminently 
Tile  and  guiky  enemies,  it  is  certainly  seen  in  its  consummation.  In 
justifying  mankind  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  manifesta- 
tion of  love  is  seen  in  its  fairest  and  most  finished  form.  All  the 
previous  steps,  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and  beyond 
measure  wonderful,  were  dictated,  and  carried  into  execution,  by 
mere  grace.  By  mere  grace,  when  all  these  things  are  done,  is  the 
«tnner  accepted,  without  any  merit  of  his  own ;  and  only  in  the 
dMuracter  of  one,  who  has  confidentially  given  himself  to  Christ. 
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In  (his  dispensation,  then,  this  most  glorious  attribute  of  God  is 
seen  in  the  fairest  light. 

Sdly.  It  is  fiiUd  to  product  the  greatest  degree  of  gratitude^  m 
mtffi. 

In  Luke  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  Simon  the  Pharisee,  at  whose 
house  our  Saviour  was  sitting  at  meat,  censured  him  for  suffering  a 
poor,  sinful  woman  to  anoint  him  with  precious  ointment ;  and  tnt 
Christ  said  unto  him,  Simon^  I  have  somewhat  to  $ay  Mvifo  thee.  And 
he  saitb,  Master^  toy  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor^  who  had 
two  debtors  ;  the  one  owed  Jive  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  Jifhf* 
And  when  thty  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both* 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  mil  love  him  most  ?  Simon  on* 
rwered,  and  said,  I  suppose,  that  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And 
he  said  Unto  him.  Thou  hast  rightly  judged. 

Fik)m  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  evident,  that  forgiveness 
cohfel^  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  inspires  peculiar  gratitude ;  and 
that  this  obligation  and  gratitude  are  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
number,  and  guilt,  of  the  sins  which  are  forgiven.  But  the  scheme 
of  justification  by  faith,  bein^  a  scheme  of  mere  forgiveness,  with^ 
out  ahy  consideration  of  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  justifi- 
ed, and  the  number  and  guilt  of  the  sins  forgiven  being  very  great; 
the  fairest  foundation  is  laid,  here,  for  the  highest  possible  grati* 
tude.  This  emotion,  and  its  effects,  will  extend  through  etemitr; 
and  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  character,  usefulness,  and  feli- 
city, of  the  Redeemed ;  and  no  small  part  of  their  loveliness  in  the 
sight  of  their  Creator.  Had  mankind  been  justified  by  works 
either  wholly  or  partially,  this  affection,  and  its  consequences, 
could  not  have  existed  in  the  same  manner,  nor  in  the  same  degree^ 

ddly.  This  dispensation  is  eminently  honourable  to  Christ, 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  quoting  from  Jeremiah  9th,  delivcn^it 
as  a  precept^  intended  universally  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  niaii^ 
kind,  that  he  who  glorieth  should  glory  only  in  the  Lord;  because 
he  is  made  tmto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp* 
tion.  In  conformity  to  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  find  it  asserted  m 
the  5th  of  the  Revelation,  that  the  four  living  Ones,  and  the  fouf 
and  twenty  Elders,  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sung  a  new  song^ 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  there- 
of;  for  thou  wast  slain  ;  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  hlood^ 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  ruUion.  And  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  Kings  and  Priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  whole  host  of  heaven  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  receive  pow- 
er,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength^  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.  Finally,  both  heaven  and  earth  arc  exhibited  as  uniting 
with  one  voice  in  this  sublime  ascription:  Blessing,  and  honour,  ana 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto 

the  ijamb,  for  ever  and  ever.    At  the  close  of  this  act  of  celest'taii 

mi 
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worship,  the  four  living  Ones  subjoin  their  solemn  Anunf    Thii 
passage  needs  no  comment. 

In  &e  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
gloiy  of  saving  sinners  from  endless  euilt  and  misery,  and  of  rais- 
ing them  to  immortal  happiness  and  virtue,  centers  in  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  that,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  is  eminently  glo- 
rified, in  this  manner,  in  those,  who  are  given  to  him  by  the  FaUier 
B8  Jiis  childrejcu  John  xvii.  10. 

4thly.  It  is  honourable  to  Gody  that  he  should  annex  justification 
te  virtucyandnot  to  any  thing  of  a  different  nature. 
:  Faith  is  virtue.     But  the  works  of  mankind,  wrought  before  the 
ejustence  of  faith  in  the  soul,  are  in  no  sense  virtuous.    Faith,  also, 
is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  man*     It  is  highly  honourable  to 
God,  that  he  should  annex  justification  to  the  first  appearance  of 
virtue  in  the  human  character.     In  this  manner,  he  exhibits,  in  the 
strongest  degree,  his  readiness  to  forgive,  accept,  and  save,  the  re- 
turning sinner;  the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  which,  at  the  si^ht  of 
the  returning  prodigal,  hastens  to  meet,  and  welcome  him,  guilty  as 
he  has  been,  m  all  liis. rags,  and  dirt,  and  shame,  merely  oecause 
he  has  set  his  face  in  earnest  towards  his  father's  hpuse  ;  and  the 
sublime  and  glorious  pleasure,  which  he  enjoys  in  finding  a  son, 
who  was  tost  to  all  good,  and  in  seeing  him,  once  dead,  alive  again 
to  useful  and  divine  purposes.  < 

i5thlyw  It  is  honourable  to  God,  that  he  should  annex  ourjustifica^ 
tion  to  that  attribute^  which  is  the  true  source  of  virtuous  obedience. 
That  faith  is  the  true  source  of  such  obedience,  in  all  its  forms 
and  decrees,  is  so  completely  proved  by  St.  Paul  in  the  xi.  Chap- 
ter of  tne  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  as  to  admit  of  no  debate,  and  to 
demand  no  further  illustration.     He  declares  directly,  and  univer- 
sally, that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  in  any  act 
whatever ;  and  that  by  faith  Enoch  in  his  obedience  pleased  God. 
By.  necessary  consequence  all  the  other  worthies,  mentioned  in  that 
chapter,  pleased  him  also  for  the  same  reason.     On  account  of 
their  &ith,  he  teaches  us,  that  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God^  and  has  prepared  them  a  city ;  an  everlasting  residence,  a 
final  home,  in  tne  heavenly  world.     Finally,  he  shows,  that  faith  is 
the  real  and  only  source  of  that  obedience,  which  is  the  most  ardu- 
ous, self-denying,  honourable  to  the  human  character,  and  eminent- 
ly pleasing  to  God.     In  a  word,  every  thing  truly  glorious,  which 
can  be  achieved  by  man,  he  declares,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
chapter,  to  be  achieved  by  faith  alone. 

St.  John^  also,  assures  us,  that  faith  is  the  victory,  which  over- 
Cometh  the  world;  the  real  power,  by  which,  on  our  part,  tcmpta-. 
tions  are  effectually  resisted,  snares  escaped,  enemies  overthrown^ 
and  heaven  with  all  its  blessings  finally  won» 

While  this  scheme  of  justification,  therefore,  strips  man  of  all 

Eretensions  to  merit,  and  gives  the  whoje  glory  of  his  salvation  to 
is  Maker,  it  fui'nishes  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  the  most 
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absolute  assurance,  of  his  future  obedience,  his  perpetual  improve- 
ment in  holiness,  and  his  certain  advancement  towards  the  best 
character,  which  he  will  ever  be  capable  of  sustaining.  The  obe- 
dience, springing  from  faith,  is  voluntary,  filial,  and  lovely.  All 
other  obedience  is  mercenary,  and  of  no  moral  worth.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  a  dispensation,  of  which  these  are  the  consequen- 
ces, is  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  its  Author. 

^very  person,  who  has  attended  to  these  observations,  must 
clearly  see,  that  they  illustrate,  in  various  particulars,  the  usefulness 
of  this  dispensation  to  man:  all  of  them  plainly  involving  personal 
advantages,  and  those  very  great,  to  the  justified ;  as  well  as  pe- 
culiar giory  to  the  Justifies  Two  additional  observations  will 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  further  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Ist.  TTiis  dispensation  is  profitable  to  mankindy  as  it  renders  their 
justification  easy  and  certain. 

Had  our  justification  been  made  to  depend  on  a  course  of  obe- 
dience, it  is  no^  difficult  to  see,  that  we  snould  have  been  involved 
in  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  Repentance  at  late  periods  of 
life  would,  particularly,  have  been  exceedingly  discouraged.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  such  repentance  exists ;  nor,  however  rare 
we  may  suppose  it,  that  it  exists,  upon  the  whole,  in  many  in- 
stances. Nor  can  any  man  of  common  humanity  avoid  wishine, 
that  the  number  of  these  instances  may  be  greatly  increased.  Such 
instances  exist  even  on  a  dying  bed  ;  and,  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  considerable  numbers.  But  how  discouraging  to 
such  persons  would  it  be,  to  know  that  their  Justification  was  de- 
pendent on  their  own  obedience !  Is  there  not  every  reason  to 
oelieve,  that  most,  if  not  all  persons,  in  these  circumstances,  would 
be  discouraged  from  every  efibrt,  and  lay  aside  the  attempt  as 
hopeless.  What,  in  this  case  also,  would  become  of  children,  dy- 
ing in  their  infancy  ?  and  what  of  persons,  perishing  by  shipwreck, 
the  sword,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  which  terminate  life  by  a 
sudden,  unexpected  dissolution  ? 

Further;  if  Justification  were  annexed  to  our  obedience;  how 
should  the  nature  and  degree  of  obedience  be  estimated  ?  How 
pure  must  it  be  ?  What  degree  of  contamination  might  it  admit, 
and  still  answer  the  end  ?  With  what  degree  of  uniformity  must 
it  be  continued  ?  With  what  proportion  of  lapses,  and  in  what 
degree  existing,  might  it  be  intermixed  ?  These  questions  seem 
not  to  have  been  answered  in  the  Scriptures.  Who  is  able  to  an- 
swer them  ? 

Again ;  from  what  principle  in  man  shall  this  obedience  spring  ? 
From  the  mere  wish  to  gain  heaven  by  it?"  Or  from  a  virtuous 
principle?  From  a  virtuous  principle;  it  will  probably  be  an- 
swered. In  reply,  it  may  be  asked,  From  what  virtuous  principle? 
I  presume,  it  will  be  said,  From  love  to  God.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that,  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  is  no  love, 
Vol.  II.  44 
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and  therefore  no  virtue.  Consequently,  there  is,  b  this  case, 
nothing,  from  which  virtuous  obedience  can  spring.  How,  then, 
can  man  be  justified  by  his  obedience  ? 

But,  by  annexing  Justification  to  faith,  God  has  removed  all 
these  difficulties  ana  dangers.  It  is  rendered  as  easy,  as  possible, 
to  our  attainment.  For  the  first  act  of  virtuous  regard  to  Godj 
which  is  exercised,  or  can  be  exercised,  hy  a  returning  sinner j  is  faith* 
If,  then,  he  can  do  any  thing,  which  is  praiseworthy,  or  virtuous, 
he  can  exercise  faith.  As  his  Justification  is  inseparably  ankiexed 
to  this  exercise  by  the  promise  of  God ;  it  is  as  certain,  as  that 
promise  is  sure. 

2dly.  TTiis  scheme  provides  most  effectually  for  the  happines$  of 
man. 

Evangelical  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  delightful  in  itself, 
and  delightful  in  all  its  consequences.  Faith  is  a  well-spring  of 
water  flowing  out  unto  everlasting  life.  All  the  streams,  which 
proceed  from  it  in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  are  sweet,  refreshine, 
and  life-giving.  Faith,  fixing  its  eye  on  the  unmerited  and  bouno- 
less  goodness  of  God,  sees,  m  the  great  act  of  Justification,  faitlk- 
fulness,  truth,  and  mercy,  displayed,  to  which  it  neither  finds,  nor 
wishes  to  find,  limits.  The  soul,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  itself 
has  been,  and  what  it  has^  received,  becomes  fitted,  through  this 
confidence,  for  every  thing  excellent,  and  every  thing  desirable. 
Peace,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  joy,  rise  up  spontaneously  under 
its  happy  influence ;  and  flourish,  unfavourable  as  the  climate  and 
soil  are,  with  a  verdure,  and  strength,  unwithering  and  unfading. 
All  the  gratitude,  which  can  exist  in  such  a  soul,  is  awakened  by 
the  strong  consciousness  of  immense  and  undeserved  blessings; 
and  all  the  obedience  prompted,  which  can  be  found  in  sucn  a 
life.  Good,  of  a  celestial  kind,  and  superior  to  every  thing  which 
this  world  can  give,  is  really,  and  at  times  delightfully,  enjoyed; 
and  supporting  anticipations  are  acquired  of  more  perfect  good  be- 
yond tne  grave. 

This  extensive  and  all-important  subject  is  the  principal  theme 
of  St.  PauPs  discourse  in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  In  the  8th  chapter,  he  derives  from  it  a  train  of  more 
sublime  and  interesting  reflections,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture,  of  equal  extent.  He  commences  them  with 
this  triumphant  conclusion  from  what  he  had  before  said :  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  Jlcsh^  but  after  the  Spirit.  He  then  goes  on  to 
display,  in  a  series  of  delightful  consequences,  the  remedial  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  upon  a  world,  ruined  by  sin,  and  condemned 
by  the  law  of  God ;  marks  the  immense  difference  between  the 
native  character  of  man,'  as  a  disobedient  subject  of  law,  and  his 
renewed  character,  as  an  immediate  subject  of  grace ;  and  dis- 
closes, particularly,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  regenerat- 
ing, quickening,  purifying,  and  guiding  the  soul,  in  its  progress 
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towards  heaven.  The  consequences  of  this  agency  he  then 
describes  with  unrivalled  felicity  and  splendour  5  and  animates  the 
Universe  with  anxious  expectation  to  see  the  day,  in  which  these 
blessed  consequences  shall  be  completely  discovered.  On  the 
consequences  themselves  he  expatiates  in  language  wonderfully 
lofty,  and  with  images  superlatively  magnificent.  What  shall »«, 
then,  say  to  these  things?  he  exclaims  :  If  God  be  for  us^  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  He,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
vp  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  Goah  elect  ?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth.  IVho  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  it  is  Christ  that 
died  ;  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again  ;  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  ^  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  perse- 
cution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Jfay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.  For  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  An- 
gels,  nor.  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  thingi 
to  come,  nor  height^  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jestu 
our  Lord, 

Such  ought  to  be  the  thoughts  of  all,  who  read,  and  peculiarly  of 
all,  who  have  embraced,  the  Gospel.  Here  we  find  the  true  ap- 
pUcation  of  this  doctrine ;  the  proper  inferences  to  which  it  con- 
ducts us.  We  could  not  have  origmated  them;  but  we  can  imbibe 
and  apply  them.  A  scene  is  here  opened  without  limits,  and 
without  end.  On  all  the  blessings,  here  disclosed,  eternity  is  in- 
scribed by  the  Divine  hand.  We  are  here  assured  an  eternal 
residence,  of  immortal  virtue,  immortal  happiness,  and  immortal 
glory;  of  intelligence  for  ever  enlarging,  of  afiections  forever  ris- 
ing, and  of  conduct  for  ever  refining,  towards  perfection.  What- 
ever the  thoughts  can  comprehend ;  whatever  the  heart  can  wish ; 
nay,  abundantly  more  than  we  can  ask,  or  think,  is  here  by  the 
voice  of  God  promised  to  every  man,  who  possesses  the  feith  of 
the  Gospel.  When  we  remember,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
purchased  by  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
can  we  fail  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  heaven :  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom^  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  !  Amen* 
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only. 

I 

JL  HIS  passage  of  Scripture,  together  with  a  part  of  the  context, 
is  directly  opposed  in  terms,  to  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  deriv- 
ed, in  several  preceding  discourses,  from  St,  PaiiPs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Infidels,  and  particularly  Voltaire^  have  seized  the  occa- 
sion, which  they  have  supposed  themselves  to  find  here,  to  sneer 
against  the  Scriptures;  and  have  truimphandy  asserted,  that  St.Jamet 
and  St.  Paul  contradict  each  other  in  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  their 
phraseology.  Nor  are  Infidels  the  only  persons,  to  whom  this  pas- 
sage has  been  a  stumbling-block.  Divines  in  a  multitude  of  instan- 
ces, have  found  in  it  difficulties  which  they  have  plainljr  felt,  aiMl 
have  differed,  not  a  litde,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  interpreted* 

Some  divines,^  amonj;  whom  was  the  first  President  Edwardi^ 
have  taught,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
men  only  ;  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  cjGoa. 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  a  just  opinion.  It  is  plain  from  the  21 — ^23 
verses,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  the  same  justification,  which 
Abraham  received,  and  in  which  his.  faith  was  counted  imto  him 
for  righteousness.     It  is  also  evident  from  the  1 4th  verse,  in  the 

Question,  can  faith  save  him  ?    From  this,  it  is  plain,  that  St. 
ames  had  his  eye  upon  the  justification,  to  which  salvation  is 
annexed. 

Another  class  of  divines  have  supposed,  that  St.  James  teaches 
here,  a  legal  or  meritorious  justification ;  and  that  this  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject.     St,  Paul,  they  there- 
fore conclude,  is  to  be  so  understood  as  to  be  reconcileable  with 
St.  James  in  this  doctrine. 

Others,  among  whom  are  the  late  Bishop  Home,  and  Dr.  Mack- 
night,  suppose,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  our  justification,  as  accom- 
plished,  in  part,  by  those  good  works,  which  are  produced  by  faith  ; 
and  this  they  maintain,  also,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
believed,  that  this  scheme  has  been  alreadv  proved  to  be  unsound, 
but  as  it  is  true  that  St.  James  really  speaks  of  such  works,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  he  speaks  of  thenii 
more  particularly  hereafter. 
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Others,  and  among  them  Pool^  (whose  comment  on  this  chapter 
is  excellent)  suppose,  that  Si,  Paul  speaks  of  justification  proper* 
ly  so  called^  and  St.  James  of  the  manifestation^  or  proof  of  that 
justification.  That,  in  this  sense,  the  Apostles  arc  perfectlv  rec' 
oncileable,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  am  mclincd  to  aoubt  whether 
this  is  the  sense,  in  which  St.  James  is  really  to  be  understood* 

By  this  time  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  there 
is  some  real  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  this  passage  of  St.  James 
with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.     By  a  real  difficuhy  I  do  not  intend, 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  two  Apostles :  for,  I 
apprehend,  there  is  none:«but  I  intend,  that  there  is  so  much  ob- 
scurity in  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  as  to  have  led  divines  of 
great  respectability  and  worth  to  understand  his  words  in  very  dif- 
ferent manners;  and  prevented  them  from  agreeing,  even  when 
harmonious  enough  as  to  their  general  systems,  in  any  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apostle's  expressions.    Even  this  is  not  all*    Lu- 
iher  went  so  far,  as,  on  account  of  this  very  chapter,  to  deny  the 
inspiration  of  St.  James :  and  one  of  LtUher^s  followers  was  so 
displeased  with  it,  as  to  charge  this  Apostle  with  wilful  falsehood. 

St.  James  has  been  called,  with  more  boldness  than  accuracy,  a 
writer  of  paradoxes.     This  character  was,  I  presume,  given  of 
him  from  the  pithy,  sententious,  and  figurative  manner,  in  which  he 
delivers  his  thoughts.     This  manner  of  writine,  very  common 
among  the  Asiatics,  seems  to  have  been,  originally,  derived  firom 
their  poetry.     The  most  perfect  example  of  it  in  the  poetical  form, 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  com- 
mencing with  the  10th  chapter,  and  ending  with  the  29th.    Here, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  there  is  no  connexion  intended,  nor 
formed,  between  the  successive  sentences.   The  nine  first  chapten, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  Ecclesiastcs,  are  examples  of  the  nearest 
approximation  to  this  unconnected  manner  of  writing,  in  continued 
discourses,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.     In  all  these,  although  a 
particular  subject  is  pursued  through  a  considerable  length,  vet  the 
connexion  will  be  found,  almost  invariably,  to  lie  in  the  tnought 
only.     The  transitions  are,  accordingly,  bold,  and  abrupt;  and 
frequently  demand  no  small  degree  of  attention,  in  order  to  under- 
stand them.     Probably,  they  are  more  obscure  to  us,  than  they 
were  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  to  whom  this  mode  of  \vriting  was  fa- 
miliar :  since  we  have  learned  from  the  Greeks  to  exhibit  the  con- 
nexions, and  transitions  of  thought,  universally,  in  words ;  and  to 
indicate  them  clearly  in  the  forms  of  expression.     The  wisdom  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  is  anotiier  example  of  the  same  nature,  which 
may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  already  mentioned;  as  may  also 
ihe  prophecy  of  Hosea.     Every  person,  in  reading  these  writings, 
nust  perceive  a  de^e  of  obscurity,  arising,  not  only  from  the 
:oncise  and  figurative  language,  out  from  the  abruptness  of  the 
ransitions  also,  which  at  times  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
he  connexion  of  the  thoughts. 
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St,  James  approaches  nearer  to  this  manner  of  writing,  than  any 
other  prosaic  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  He  is  bolder, 
more  figurative,  more  concise,  and  more  abrupt.  That  there  should 
be  some  difficulty  in  understanding  him  satisfactorily  ought  to  be 
expected  as  a  thing  of  course.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  dif- 
ferent meanings  should  be  annexed  to  the  writings  of  this  Apostle: 
and  from  this  source  only,  as  I  believe,  are  these  different  interpre- 
tations derived. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  of  which  the  use  may  easi- 
ly be  perceived,  I  now  assert,  that  both  Apostles  speak  of  the  Htme 
justification ;  that  which  is  before  God  ;  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  withoni 
works. 

To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  there  are  two  totally  different  kinds  of  faith  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures ;  one,  a  speculative  belief,  or  mere  assent  to 
probable  evidence ;  the  other,  the  confidence,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  these  discourses.  From  the  former  of  these, 
obedience  to  God  never  sprang,  and  cannot  spring.  The  latter  is 
the  source  of  all  obedience.  As  both,  however,  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  each  has,  in  its  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  faith  to 
which  justification  is  annexed.  To  both,  this  character  was  ^uHL* 
lenged  in  the  days  of  the  Aposdes.  That  doctrine  of  Antinomum- 
ism,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  began  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  viz.  that  toe  are  released  by  the  Gospel  from  obedience  to  the 
Law,  Of  course,  whoever  embraced  this  doctrine  believed  bis 
iaith  to  be  sufficient  for  his  justification,  without  any  works  of  right- 
eousness. Against  this  error,  1  believe  with  Doddridge  and  others, 
the  Apostle  James  directed  this  discourse.  The  question  which  he 
discusses,  was  not  whether  we  were  justified  by  evangelical  faith  on- 
ly  ;  or^  partially  by  that  faith^  and  partially  by  the  works  which  it 
produces  ;  but  whether  we  are  justified  by  faith,  in  its  nature  tmprO' 
ductive  of  works  ;  viz.  mere  speculative  beliefs  or,  whether  we  are 
justified  by  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  which  all  works  of  righteous^ 
ness  flow,  of  course.  That  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

St,  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  this  subject  with  these 
questions :  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  Can  faith  save  him?  In  the 
original  it  is  ij  feitfrti ;  the  faith,  which  the  man  declares  himself  to 
have ;  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Macknight,  and  various 
other  commentators,  this  faith,  can  this  faith  save  him  ?  Undoubt- 
edly it  can,  if  it  can  justify  him ;  but  this  is  no  where  asserted  in 
the  Scriptwes.  The  justifying  faith  of  Sf.  Paul  is  the  faith  whkk 
worketh  by  love ;  the  faith  of  the  heart,  with  which  alone  man  be- 
lieveth  tmto  righteousness. 

The  uselessncss  of  this  faith  St.  James  then  elucidates  by  an  al- 
lusion to  that  inactive  and  worthless  benevolence,  so  celebrated,  in 
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modern  times,  by  Godwin  and  other  philosophers.  If  a  brother  or 
Miittr  he  nakedf  and  destitute  of  daily  food^  and  one  of  youtajf  uMo 
ihem.  Depart  in  peace  :  be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  filled:  notmth' 
itandingi  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needftd  to  the 
body :  what  doth  it  profit  ?  As  this  philanthropy  is  not  only  of  no 
use,  and  therefore  of  no  value,  but  a  reproach  to  him  who  professes 
it,  because  his  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  his  professions ;  so  the  &ith 
of  him,  who  believes  the  Gospel,  and  whose  life  is  not  governed 
by  the  all-important  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  contains,  is 
equally  destitute  of  worth,  and  equally  reproachful  to  his  charac- 
ter. In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  the  following  verse,  ii  is  dead^ 
being  alone  ;  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  by  itself 

In  the  18th  verse,  he  proves  in  tlie  strongest  manner,  that  such 
a  faith  is  not  the  feith  of  Christians.  Yea,  a  man^  that  is,  a  Chris- 
tian ;  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  shew  me  thy 
foith  mthoui  thy  works^  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works* 
Christ  taught  the  great  doctrine,  that  Christians  were  to  be  known 
by  their  fruits  only  ;  and  that  these  were  the  true,  regular,  and  in- 
variable, proofs  of  that  faith,  by  which  they  were  constituted  Chris- 
tiann.  But  the  foith,  which  is  without  works,  is  incapable  of 
having  its  existence  proved  at  all.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
fiiith  of  Christians. 

In  the  20th  verse  he  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  manner,  which  puts 
the  account  here  given  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  Thou 
bfJievest  thai  there  is  one  God^  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also^bt^ 
iieve,  and  tremble.  The  devils,  (ra  doifMvia,  the  dffimons^  are,  and 
by  St.  James  are  declared  to  be,  the  subjects  of  speculative  belief; 
but  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  they  can  be  the  subjects  of  justi- 
fying faith.  But  St.  James  teaches  us,  that  the  faith,  of  which  he  is 
speaking,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  devils. 

With  the  same  precision  he  exhibits  the  same  thing  under  a  dif« 
ferent  form,  in  the  20th  verse.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  mant 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead  ?  The  Greek  words  for  vain  mark 
are  ov^fow's  xsva ;  properly  rendered  false  man,  or  hypocrite.  But 
surely  the  faith  of  tlic  hypocrite  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The 
last  part  of  this  verse  would  be  better  translated  a  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  that  is,  a  faith  which  is  without  works. 

In  the  four  following  verses,  St.  James  illustrates  this  subject  by 
a  comparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hyprocrite  with  that  of  Abraham. 
Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered 
Isaac,  his  son,  upon  the  Altar/  Secst  thou  how  faith  wrought  with 
his  works,  and  by  works  was  made  perfect  ?  And  the  Scripture 
was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God :  and  it  was  im* 
puted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  And  he  was  called  the  Friend  of 
Ood.  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works*  a  man  is  justified,  and  noi 
by  faith  only. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  all  the  real  difliculty  lies.  Toexpbin 
the  true  import  of  it,  let  St.  James  be  his  owi\  covum^wV^Vv^v*    NSmsk 
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having  given  us  the  declaration,  that  Abraham  was  jastified  bj 
works,  when  he  offered,  or,  as  in  the  original,  lifted  up,  Isaac  upon 
ike  AUar^  and  taught  us,  that /at/A  co-operated  with  his  works  /  and 
that  fry  works  his  faith  was  perfected  ;  he  says,  in  the  25d  verse, 
that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,   that  is,   confirmed,  which  sarth^ 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  : 
and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God,     This  passage  of  Scripture  is 
found  in  the  xv.  chapter,  and  the  6th  verse  of  Genesis.     That, 
which  he  believed,  was  these  two  declarations :    7%t>  shall  not  be 
thine  heir  ;  viz.  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ;  but  he,  who  shall  come  forth 
cui  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir :    and  again  ;  LfOok  now 
toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them : 
and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be*    Confiding  in  these 
promises  was  that  act  of  Abraham,  concerning  which  it  is  said,  in 
the  following  verse,  He  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness.     The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac  on  the  Altar,  by 
which,  St,  James  says,  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  that  is,  confirm- 
ed, existed  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.     In  what  sense, 
then,  did  that  act  confirm  this  declaration  of  Scripture  ?     Plainly 
in  this :  it  showed,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  genuine  faith 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God.     This  it  showed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obedi- 
ence was  singularly  great  and  self-denying.     Exclusively  of  this, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  sense,  in  which  the  declaration  can 
be  true.     That  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  and  by  that  very 
act  of  faith  here  recited,  is  expressly  declared  by  St,  Paul,  Ro- 
mans iv.  and  Galatians  iii. ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  disputed.     It 
is  of  no  significance,  here,  to  say,  that  Abraham^s  justif  cation  zoas 
not  completed  in  this  world,  but  will  be  completed  at  the  final  trial; 
or  that  it  was  completed,  when  he  entered  the  future  world.     It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  his  title  to  justification  was 
complete,  and  certain,  when  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  right' 
eousness.     Had  he  then  died,  he  would  have  been  accepted  of 
God ;  his  sins  would  have  been  forgiven ;  and  his  soul  made  happy 
for  ever.     He,  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  makes  no  new  de 
terminations  concerning  this  subject.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  act 
of  obedience,  existing  a  long  time  afterwards,  could  not  alter  that, 
which  was  past ;  nor  affect  in  any  manner  the  justification  of  Abra- 
ham, which  was  already  made  certain. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  evident,  that 
this  very  case  put  by  St,  James,  is  a  clear  proof,  unless  we  are  wil- 
ling to  deny  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  by  him, 
ana  written  by  Moses,  that  we  are  not  justified,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  by  works,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phraseology  j 
and  that  the  true  doctrine  of  St,  James  is  no  other,  than  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  a  speculative  belief  which  is  without  works ;  but 
bj  we  faith  of  the  Gospel  which  worketh  by  love. 
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This  is  further  evident  from  the  fetst  clause  of  the  23d  verse ; 
Jind  he  was  calltd  the  friend  of  God.  That,  which  made  him  the 
fiiend  of  God,  was  his  faith,  his  confidence  in  God.  The  act  oi 
c^ering  Isaac  could  in  no  sense  make  him  the  friend  of  God ;  but 
was  merely  a  sienal  and  glorious  proof  of  this  confidence,  and  the 
friendship,  which  it  involved,  and  produced. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  two  remaining  verses.  The  case  of  Rahab,  in  the 
following  verse,  is  perfectly  explained  by  that  of  Abraham.  In  the 
concluding  verse,  Si.  James  solemnly  repeats  the  great  doctrine  of 
this  passage,  which,  by  repeating  it  in  three  different  instances,  he 
clearly  proves  to  be  the  main  thing,  on  which  he  meant  to  insist, 
in  these  concise  and  emphatical  words :  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also  ;  or  as  I  should 
render  it,  a  faith  without  works,  that  is,  such  a  faith,  as  is  without 
works.  The  meaning  of  St.  James  is  not  that  Evangelical  faith^ 
when  it  is  without  woncs,  is  dead ;  for  it  cannot  exist  without  pro- 
ducing good  works ;  but  that  such  a  faith,  as  is  unproductive  of 
good  works ;  viz.  a  mere,  speculative  belief;  is  dead ;  and  like  a 
corpse,  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  is  absolutely  useless,  and 
loathsome  to  every  beholder. 

Having  finished  the  remarks,  which  I  proposed  to  make  on  this 
passage  of  St.  James,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  real  influence 
of  good  works  on  the  justification  of  mankind. 

1st.  When  we  confide  ourselves  to  Christ,  we  do  it  according  to 
Alt  own  terms. 

Among  these,  he  has  required  us  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  he 
has  commanded  us  ;  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walked.  But  his  com- 
mands involve  every  good  work ;  and  his  example  has  presented 
to  us  an  universal  system  of  good  works,  actually  done  by  himself. 
To  obey  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  is  therefore  to  perform  every 
good  work. 

All  this,  also,  he  has  required  us  to  do  voluntarily,  faithfully,  and 
alway.  When,  therefore,  we  confide  in  Christ,  we  surrender  our- 
selves into  his  hands  with  a  fixed  intention,  a  cordial  choice,  of 
universal  obedience,  as  our  whole  future  conduct. 

2dly.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  cannot  exist  without  good  worksn 

To  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  appeal  as 
complete  proof  of  this  position.  That  principle  in  the  soul,  which 
procluced  the  many,  various,  difiicult,  and  exalted  acts  of  obe- 
dience, recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  beyond  a  debate  the  well- 
spring  of  all  obedience.  The  connexion  between  these  things  is 
inseparable ;  and  where  the  one  does  not  exist,  the  other  cannot. 
In  this  sense,  then,  a  man  is  truly  said  to  be  justified  by  works; 
that  he,  who  has  the  8;ood  works,  which  sprine  from  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  will  be  justified;  and  he,  who  has  them  not,  will  not  be 
justified.  The  title  of  the  believer  to  justification  is  certain,  and 
complete,  so  soon  as  he  believes;  because  he  will  never  ceasft 
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to  believe ;  and  his  faith  will  never  cease  to  operate  in  univer- 
sal obedience.  But  were  we  to  suppose  a  case,  which  nevte 
existed,  and  cannot  exist;  viz.  that  a  man  should  believe  witk 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  afterwards  cease  to  per- 
bm  gdod  works ;  that  man,  undoubtedly,  would  never  obtain 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  become  a  final  apostate^ 
and  an  outcast  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  have  I  express- 
ed my  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  discourse  of  Si. 
Jarnes;  and  shall  only  add,  that  this  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  Si. 
PaiUj  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  naturally  suggest  the 
following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  Si,  James,  that  no  attf> 
hUe^  or  principle^  is  of  any  valtUy  except  as  it  produces  good  workt. 
By  good  works  I  intend  here,  and  throughout  this  sermon,  aU 
acts  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government.     Two  of  thesc^ 
fiiith  and  benevolence,  or  things  which  claim  to  be  faith  and  bene* 
volence,  are  examined  in  form  by  St,  James  /  viz.  the  £aiith  of  An* 
tinomians,  and  the  philanthropy  of  modem  Infidels ;  and  both  aie 
proved,  irresistibly,  to  be  useless,  and  worthless.     What  is  true  of 
these  is  true  of  all  other  principles,  and  opinions,  sustaining  the 
same  general  character.    The  end  of  all  thinking,  and  feeling,  is 
action.     Whatever  terminates  not  in  this  is  a  mere  cheat ;  a  mass 
of  rubbish ;  a  nuisance  to  ourselves,  and  to  mankind.     All  the 
good^  done  in  the  Universe,  is  done  by  action.     The  most  perfect 
and  glorious  principles,  which  belong  to  the  Intelligent  character ; 
those,  which  constituted  the  bliss  of  paradise ;  those,  which  con- 
stitute the  superior  bliss  of  heaven ;  would  be  shorn  of  almost  all 
their  radiance,  were  they  to  cease  from  their  activity.     There  is,  I 
acknowledge,  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  the  indulgence  of  vir- 
tuous affections,  an  inherent  value ;  a  dclightfulness,  inwoven  in 
their  own  nature.     The  subject  of  them,  if  he  were  prevented  by 
accidental  circumstances  from  doing  good,  would,  I  acknowledge, 
still  find  real  delight  in  the  things  themselves.     But,  were  he  to 
cease  firom  doing  good,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  would  be 
stripped  of  all  his  virtue,  and  glory,  and  of  almost  all  his  enjoyment. 
To  him^  says  St,  James^  that  knoweth  to  do  goodj  and  doeth  it  not^ 
to  him  it  is  sin.     Good  actions,  only,  are  blessings  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  only  proofs  of  excellence  of  character. 

In  this  great  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  boundlessly,  from 
the  favourite  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Philosophy  is  satisfied 
with  good  words,  and  good  wishes.  The  Scriptures,  while  they 
require  these,  demand  with  infinite  authority,  and  indispensably  to 
our  acceptance  with  God,  what  is  inestimably  more  valuable: 
good  actions.  Philosophy  is  satisfied  to  say,  with  coolness  and 
composure,  to  the  naked,  starving  wretch  *   Depart  in  peace ;  b§ 
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thou  warmed;  and  bt  ihou  filled.  The  Scriptures,  with  a  divine 
compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the  true 
interest  of  him  who  possesses  the  means  of  relief,  compel  us,  by 
infinite  authority,  and  an  infinite  example,  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  to 
bless,  so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  all  the  children  of  want  and 
wo.  Beyond  this,  they  require  all  useful  conduct,  whether  it  im- 
mediately respects  GodI,  our  fellow-creatures,  or  ourselves ;  and  in 
this  manner  provide  effectuallv  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
the  present  world,  and  for  their  immortal  good  in  the  world  to 
come. 

2dly«  We  here  see,  that  the  Scriptwes^  and  the  Scriptures  <m/y, 
furnish  us  toith  an  effectual  source  of  good  works. 

No  obedience  is  of  any  worth  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  man,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  voluntary.  Godloveth  the  cheerful  giver;  and 
With  his  views  those  of  mankind  perfectly  coincide.  No  obedience 
of  our  children  or  servants,  no  offices  of  our  friends  or  neighbours, 
are  of  any  value  in  our  estimation,  besides  those  which  spnng  from 
the  heart. 

Of.  this  obedience,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  Evangelical  faidi  is 
the  genuine  spring,  and  the  only  spring,  in  the  present  world.  The 
iaith  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  obsefve, 
18  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  character  of  Christ ;  in  Which  h 
surrenders  itself  to  him  on  his  own  conditions,  to  be  hwy  and  to  bt 
employed  wholly,  and  for  ever,  in  his  service.  To  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Christ,  together  with  all  his  pleasure, 
commands,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  becomes  supremely  de- 
lightful. Obedience  to  his  commands  is  to  such  a  mind,  of  course, 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  perpetual.  Its  faith  is  the  commence- 
ment, and  in  a  fallen  creature  the  only  commencement,  as  well  as 
the  fiiture  support,  and  soul,  of  the  virtuous  character. 

In  the  experience  of  mankind  this  great  truth  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  trans- 
formed the  first  Christians  fi*om  idolaters  into  saints ;  beautified 
their  minds  with  every  grace ;  and  adorned  their  lives  with  every 
amiable  action.  Faith  alone  induced  them  boldly  to  renounce 
idols,  and  to  worship  the  only  living  and  eternal  God.  Faith  with- 
drew them  from  impiety,  deceit,  fraud,  cruelty,  revenge,  intemper- 
ance, and  impurity;  and  rendered  them  pious,  sincere,  just,  kind, 
forgiving,  temperate,  and  chaste.  Faith,  finally,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  all  worldly  considerations,  and  affections ;  and  to  meet 
the  rack,  the  faggot,  and  the  cross,  in  the  lively  hope,  the  support- 
ing assurance,  of  being  approved  by  their  Maker,  and  receiving 
from  his  hand  a  crown  of  immortal  glory.  In  faith,  and  its  effects, 
all  real  goodness  of  character  in  the  race  of  man,  all  that  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God,  has  from  that  time,  nay,  fi*om  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  present  hour,  been  found.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  entrance  upon  a  life  of  virtue,  nor  any  other  foundation 
of  persevering  in  real  excellence. 
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In  this  all-important  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  infinitely, 
fipom  the  efforts  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  never  made  a  single 
man  really  virtuous,  or  reallv  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cic^ro^ 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  declares,  m  an  unqualified  manner,  that  they, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  had  never,  even  m  a  single  instance,  reformed 
either  themselves  or  their  disciples.  Those,  who  arc  extensively 
acquainted  with  modern  infidels,  perfectly  know,  that  their  princi- 
ples have  been  equally  unproductive  of  any  proofs  of  a  vuluous 
character. 

But  the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have,  in 
an  endless  multitude  of  instances,  efi*ectuated  this  elorious  reforma- 
tion of  man.  Long  before  the  Canon  was  begun  by  Moses^  a  vast 
number  of  the  human  race,  by  embracing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, now  published  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  communicatee  by 
occasional  Kevelations,  became  the  subjects  of  holiness,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life.  In  all  these,  through  every  age,  and  every 
country,  the  same  faith  was  the  sole  source  of  all  their  excellent 
and  honourable  conduct  towards  God,  and  towards  mankind.  J^ 
faith,  says  iS^  PatU,  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death. 
By  faith  J^/baA,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark.  By  faith  AbrO" 
ham,  being  called  of  God  to  go  oiU  into  a  place,  which  he  should  qfler 
receive  as  an  inheritance,  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself  concernine  these  worthies ; 
and  they  in  this  respect  are  representatives  of  all  the  eood  men, 
whom  tne  world  has  ever  seen.  Their  faith  was  the  faith  of  all 
such  men ;  and  all  the  virtuous  conduct  of  such  men  sprang  fit>m 
the  same  source  whence  theirs  was  derived. 

3dly.  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  religion,  except 
Christianity,  is  of  any  value. 

The  ena  of  all  doctrines  and  systems,  which  profess  to  be  use- 
ful, is  no  other,  than  to  make  men  virtuous.  This  e;id  Christianity 
accomplishes ;  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by  no  religion  beside. 
While  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  be  the  only  re- 
ligion, establisned  by  God ;  it  was  in  substance,  and,  as  understood 
by  the  saints  of  that  period,  the  same  with  the  religion  of  the  New. 
The  chief  difference  was,  that  they  believed  in  a  Messiah,  then  fu- 
ture ;  and  Christians  believe  in  a  Messiah,  who  has  actually  ap- 
peared. To  them  the  Gospel  was  preached,  as  well  as  to  Abraham , 
and  they  all  believed  in  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham  /  and 
it  was  counted  to  them  for  righteousness.  With  Abraham  they  re' 
joiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off,  and  saw  it,  and  were  glad. 
With  Job,  they  knew  that  their  Redeemer  lived,  and  that  he  would 
ttmnd  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and  that,4hough,  after  their 
skisij  worms  would  destroy  their  bodies,  yet  in  their  flesh  they  should 
$te  God. 

But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  other  reVw 
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gion  has  contributed,  at  all,  to  make  men  virtuous.  Some  truths 
have  been  found  in  every  religion;  but  they  have  universally  so 
abounded  in  falsehoods,  and  those  falsehoods  have  been  so  abso- 
lutely believed,  and  obeyed,  that  no  moral  good  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  Imve  warrant- 
ed, and  effectuated,  evils,  which  cannot  be  measured ;  sins  with 
out  bounds,  and  miseries  without  number.  Those,  who  believed 
them  most  sincerely,  and  obeyed  them  with  the  greatest  zeal,  were 
amone  the  most  proflieatc  of  their  votaries. 

4thiy.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  St.  Jamesy  that  the  rtli' 
gious  character  of  all  men  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  works. 

Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works  ;  that  is,  if  thou  canst}  and 
I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works*  A  faith  without  works  is 
nothing  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  and  can  be  /shown  neither  to  our- 
selves nor  to  others.  Let  us,  then,  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  try 
ourselves  as  God  will  try  us  hereafter.  Let  us  place  no  conn- 
dence,  no  hope,  in  a  fiiith,  which  is  without  worics;  nor  ever  dream 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Bu  our  fruits^  he  who  searchtth 
tht  heartSj  and  trieth  the  reins j  has  declared,  our  characters  are  to 
be  knoom.  By  this  great  rule  of  decision,  then,  ought  every  one 
to  examine  himself.  If  our  faith  worketh  by  love ;  if  it  hath  its 
fruit  unto  holiness  ;  its  end  will  be  everlasting  life :  if  not,  it  wiQ 
only  become  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
In  what  a  dreadful  manner  will  the  speculative  believer  be  disap- 
pointed, to  find  that  the  foundation,  on  which  he  built,  was  nothing 
out  sand !  and  how  will  he  feel,  when  he  sees  that  building  swept 
away  by  the  final  tempest !  How  will  it  embitter  even  perdition 
itself,  to  have  been  in  this  world  secure  of  eternal  life,  to  have 
gone  to  the  grave  with  peace  and  hope,  believing  ourselves  to  be 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  children  of  tne  covenant,  and  heirs  of  a 
blessed  inmiortality ;  and  to  be  first  awakened  out  of  this  pleasing, 
flattering,  delusive  dream,  by  the  condemning  voice  of  the  Judge  I 
Oh,  that  we  were  wise ;  that  we  understood  mese  things ;  that  we 
would  consider  our  latter  end ! 
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JUSTIFICATION. — JTTStlFICATION  BY  FAITH  DOES  IfOT  LKSSIIT  THX 
OBLIGATIONS,   OR   THE    MOTIVES,   TO    OBEDIENCE. 


RoaAKt  Hi.  31. — Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  f  Godforhids  jfMy 

we  ettablith  the  law, 

IN  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  without  worics. 

Beside  the  direct  opposition  made  to  this  doctrine,  it  has  been 
opposed  on  account  of  its  apprehended  consequences,  particularly, 
on  account  of  this  important  consequence :  that  it  renaers  the  Lam 
of  God  useless^  as  a  rule  of  obedience.  This  objection  St.  Ptnd 
foresaw,  and  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  in  this  passage  of  Scrip> 
lure :  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid: 
vta^  we  establish  the  law.     As  if  he  had  said.  From  the  doctrine  of 

Citification  by  faith  without  works,  which  I  have  here  asserted  to 
the  true  aoctrine  of  the  Gospel,  I  foresee  it  will  be  objected, 
dial  I  render  the  law  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  useless.  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
taueht,  in  reality  establishes  the  law. 

oo  peremptory  a  declaration  of  the  Apostle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  silence  the  objectors;  and 
to  have  persuaded  them,  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was  totally  un- 
founded, and  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  future  effort  to  estab- 
Ksh  the  doctrine.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  otherwise.  The 
4>bjection  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  Apostle  wrote. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  favourite  and  popular  objection  in 
the  mouths  of  multitudes ;  and  is  alleged  with  triumphant  confi- 
'deuce,  in  defiance,  as  I  apprehend,  of  both  reason  and  revelation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  objection, 
has  been  strenuously  holden  by  men  of  totally  opposite  principles : 
those  who  assert,  and  those  who  deny,  justification  by  faith.  The 
former  class  are  called  Antinomians ;  the  latter  Arminians ;  with 
whom  are  united,  in  this  particular,  Arians^  Socinians^  Pelagians^ 
and  many  others.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Arminius 
himself,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have  agreed  in  admitting  with- 
out hesitation  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

As  the  scheme,  opposed  in  the  text,  has  been  adopted  by  these 
two  opposite  classes  of  men ;  so  it  has  been  adopted  with  precisely 
contrary  views.  The  former  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  law  is  made 
void  if/ faith,  as  truth;  and  yet  hold,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith. 
Of  course,  they  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  God  to  make 
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the  law  void ;  and  hold  themselves  to  be  under  no  obli^tions  to 
obey  its  precepts.  In  their  view,  the  iact,  that  the  doctmu  ofjus* 
i^ation  by  faith  makes  void  the  /a»,  is  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  it,  that  it  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system ;  a 
thing,  in  itself  proper,  right,  and  good.  The.latter  class  Iningthii 
consequence  as  a  direct,  and  formidable  objection  against  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  from  which,  thev  suppose,  the  conse- 
quence certainly,  and  necessarily,  flows.  Were  tney  right  in  this 
suf^osition,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  answer  the  objection ;  nor  should  I 
know  how,  consistently  with  the  Scriptures,  to  admit  any  doctrinei 
which  renders  the  law  of  God  useless,  or  in  the  least  degree  im- 
pairs its  authority. 

These  two  different  modes  of  considering  this  subject,  demand 
different  answers.  These  I  shall  give  under  the  following  scheme ; 
viz«  that  the  doctrine  of  justijication  by  faith  lessens  not  m  any  de- 
gree^ but  establishes  in  the  most  effectual  manner^ 

I.  The  Obligations,  and, 

II.  TTu  Motives,  to  Obedience. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  1  shall  direct  my  arguments  agamsl 
the  Antinomian,  and  under  the  second,  against  the  Arminian  scheme 
concerning  this  subject. 

L  This  doctrine  does  not  lessen,  but  establishes,  the  Obligaii9n^ 
which  mankind  are  under  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

1st.  The  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  ne^i- 
bour  as  ourselves,  is  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  He  loves  both :  that  is,  so  far  as  creatures  are 
capable  of  resembling  their  Creator.     In  otlier  words,  it  is  to  be 
perfecdy  benevolent.     Beloved,  says  the  Aposde  John,  let  us  lov€ 
one  another :  for  love  is  of  God :  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  borm 
of  God,  and  knoweih  God.   He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  twt  God:  for 
God  is  love.     In  this  passage,  5/.  John  refers,  as  he  does  also  in  the 
12th  and  13th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  to  two  ob-^ 
servations  of  Christ :  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the' 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God:  and  this  is  lift 
eternal ;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.     Every  one  that  loveth,  he  here  m- 
forms  us,  is  thus  bom  of  God,  and  knows  God,  in  such  a  sense  as  is 
life  eternal.     On  the  other  hand,  he  further  declares,  that  he  who* 
loveth  not  knows  not  God,  in  this  sense.    Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is  not  a  child  of  God,  nor  air 
heir  of  eternal  life.     Of  course,  he  is  not  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion, nor  of  the  faith,  to  which  it  is  annexed.     Finally,  St.  John  as- 
serts, that  God  is  love;  or  that  love  is  his  whole  moral  character^ 
and  essence.     He,  therefore,  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is 
not  like  Ged;   has  not  the  same  moral  character;   or,  in^  other 
words,  is  not  renewed  after  the  image  of  God. 
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Again  i  the  Apostle  observes,  in  the  16th  verse,  He  who  dwtlleik^ 
or  continueth,  in  love^  dwelUth  in  Godj  and  God  in  him.  Of  coarsei 
he  who  does  not  dwell,  or  continue,  m  love,  does  not  dwell  in  God, 
nor  God  in  him* 

But  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  To  fulfil  the  law,  then,  is 
to  be  bom  of  Crodj  to  know  Godj  to  dwell  in  God^  and  to  haoe  God 
dwell  in  us.  Not  to  fulfil  the  law  is,  of  course,  to  be  destitute  of 
all  these  characteristics,  and  blessings.  Thus  the  law  expresses  to 
us,  and  requires  in  us,  the  very  same  moral  character,  which  i^the 
essence,  and  glorv,  of  God.  That  such  a  law  should  cease  fitxn 
any  part  of  its  obligatory  force  is  plainly  impossible. 

3clly.  T%e  law  is  a  perfect  nUe  of  righteousness. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  righteousness.  To  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  can  never 
be  in  any  degree,  or  manner,  wrong.     This  will  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  all  possible  acts  of  righteousness.  How- 
ever hieh,  however  low,  any  moral  being  is,  the  law  of  God  reach- 
es, and  controls,  all  his  possible  moral  conduct.  Angels  on  the 
one  hand,  and  little  children  on  the  other,  can  do  nothing  which  is 
good,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  required  by  this  boundless  role 
of  rectitude. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  prohibits  every  thing  sinful ;  that  is,  every 
thing  01  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  Stn,  says  the  Apostle,  is  a  tram- 
gression  of  the  law.  in  this  declaration  is  involved  not  only  that 
every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin,,  but  that  the  commandment  u 
so  exceedingly  broad^  as  to  prohibit  every  thing,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  evil.  But  we  need  no  testimonies  on  this  subject* 
A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident,  that  to  love  God  with 
all  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart,  or  life,  of  him,  in 
whom  this  love  is  found ;  and  that  as  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour,  so  it  works  no  ill  towards  God. 

if,  then,  we  are  released  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
fifom  our  obligations  to  obey  the  law,  we  are  released  from  our  ob- 
ligations to  conform  to  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness ;  to  a  law^ 
a  commandment,  which  is  absolutely  holy,  just,  and  good.  Can 
God  be  supposed  to  consent  to  this  release  ?  Can  it  be  rationally 
wished  by  man  ?  Must  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  dreadful  calamity 
by  every  eood  man  ?  To  what  would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing 
more,  nor  less,  than  being  released  from  all  obligations  to  be  vir- 
tuous. 

3dly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  completely  disproved  by  Christ. 

He  denied  it  to  be  any  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission.  TTiink 
not,  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  phrase,  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  object  here  in  view,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ,  having 
recited  the  two  great  commands  which  1  have  mentioned,  says,  On 
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these  two  hang  all  the  lam  and  the  prophets.  If,  then,  he  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  it  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  end  of  ms  mission  to  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
the  two  commands,  on  which  they  are  entirely  suspended.  He  has 
declared  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Sooner,  saith  he,  shall  Aeav- 
en  and  earth  pass  away,  than  otiejot  or  one  tittle,  of  the  law  shall 
pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled*  This  is  no  other  than  a  declaration, 
that  God  will  sooner  annihilate  the  whole  creation,  than  consent 
to  give  up  his  law.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  at  all  unbecoming  the  Di- 
vine character.  To  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  a  thing 
easy  to  him,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  a  command.  But  were 
he  to  give  up  his  law  in  any  instance,  and  with  respect  to  any  be- 
ing, he  must  recede  from  governing  the  Universe  by  a  perfect  rule, 
and  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  would  be  to  deny  himself:  for  it 
would  be  no  other  than  declarine  by  a  most  solemn  act,  that  he 
was  willing,  that  the  Universe  should  no  longer  be  governed  by  a 
perfect  rule ;  and  that  he  would,  henceforth,  either  not  govern  it 
at  all,  or  govern  it  by  an  imperfect  rule.  The  injury  thus  done  to 
his  character  would  be  infinite  ;  nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  the 
mischiefs,  which  in  such  a  case  would  accrue  to  the  Universe. 
4thly.  This  doctrine  is  every  where  denied  by  St,  Paul, 
In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  Christians  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace.  The 
Antinomians,  totally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  declaration, 
have  supposed,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  as  a  rule  of 
obedience  ;  whereas  the  Apostle  meant  only,  that  they  are  not  un- 
der the  law,  a^  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  very  next  verse 
he  says.  What  then?  shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  tlu 
law,  hit  under  grace?  God  forbid.  But  not  to  obey  the  law  is  to 
sin.  Again,  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he  asks,  What 
shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abounds 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body.  Of 
himself,  he  says,  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Goa  after  the  inwaramanj 
and  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  He  also  declares 
it  to  be  the  great  end,  for  which  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  like^ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  as  a  sin-offering,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  fleshy 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  Christians^ 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  l^irit.  If,  then.  Chris- 
tians do  not  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  is,  obey  it, 
this  great  end  of  Christ^s  mediation  must  be  frustrated.  The  same 
Apostle  declares,  that  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision 
is  nothing  ^  but  keepmg  the  commandments  of  God:  and  that  cir* 
cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ^  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  love :  and  that  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircwncis^ 
ion  is  nothing  ;  but  a  new  creature.  From  these  three  passages  it 
is  evident,  among  other  things,  that  he,  who  keepeth  the  command^ 
ments  ofGod^  is  the  same  person,  in  all  instances,  with  him«  who 
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18  possessed  of  the  faiths  vahichL  worktth  by  love,  and  who  is  a  new 
creature.  So  far,  then,  is  faitli  from  making  void  the  law,  that  it 
is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  as  jthe  very  spirit,  with  which  its  com- 
mandments are  kept,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  law. 

Finally;  the  same  Apostle  says^  Without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  Holiness,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  knows,  is  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  law.  Without 
this  obedience,  then,  a  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  faith,  and  of 
consequent  justification,  if  w  e  were  to  suppose  such  a  case,  would 
never  see  the  Lord.  These  passages,  wnich  I  have  selected  with- 
out any  labour,  are  ample  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine. 
Without  any  labour  also,  many  more  might  be  easily  added,  which 
are  equally  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  from  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  decision  of  St.  James  has  been  heretofore 
recited,  as  it  exists  in  one  passage  ;  but  his  whole  Epistle,  and  the 
whole  united  voice  of  the  Scriptures,  is  against  this  scheme.  In 
truth,  I  am  astonished,  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  any 
sober  man,  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

Let  me  ask  the  Antinomian^  from  which  part  of  the  law  he  con- 
siders himself  as  released ;  or  whether  from  the  whole.  Is  he  re- 
leased from  his  obligation  to  love  God  ?  or  to  love  mankind  ?  or 
from  restraining  those  passions,  which,  if  indulged,  will  prevent 
him  from  loving  either  ?  Or  is  he  relea^^ed  from  them  all  ?  In  the 
former  case  he  is  released  from  being  virtuous  in  part.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  is  released  from  all  virtue.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  has  become,  to  hira,  a  license  to  hate,  or  for- 
get, the  God  that  made  him  ;  to  hate,  or  disregard,  his  neighbour; 
and  to  give  the  reins  to  those  passions,  which,  thus  indulged,  will 
conduct  him  to  absolute  profligacy. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  does  not  destroy  y  or  les- 
sen^ the  Motives  to  obedience. 

Those,  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  contended,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  admit 
this  objection  in  its  full  force  ;  while  they  beUeve  that,  instead  of 
lessening  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  objection,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine,  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system.  Those 
with  whom  we  are  now  to  contend,  on  the  contrary,  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith;  and  allege  this  objection,  as  primary 
evidence  of  its  falsehood.  The  argumentation,  therefore,  must 
now  take  a  different  course  from  that  which  has  been  already  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  in  most  respects,  proceed  on  different  principles.  The 
chief  design,  hitherto,  has  been,  to  take  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  granted  ;  because  it  is  in  fact  granted  by  our  an- 
tagonists ;  and  with  this  admission,  to  show,  that  the  law  remains 
in  full  force,  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  obedience.  The  design  will 
now  be  to  show,  that  the  objections  against  the  doctrine,  that  U 
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lessens  the  Motives  to  obedience,  is  destitute  of  validity,  because  it 
is  destitute  of  truth.     For  this  purpose,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  obedience^  which  precedes  the  existence  of  faith j  is 
destitute  of  any  virtuous  character* 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Ood.  The  external  acts 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  are  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  obedience ;  and  for  this  reason  only  have  I  given  them  that 
name.  But,  in  my  own  view,  the  Gospel  considers  them  as  utter- 
ly undeserving  of  such  a  title.  They  are,  there,  always  exhibited 
as  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  ^  and  wc  arc  decisive- 
ly taught,  that  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  such  a  heart  evil  things 
only  proceed* 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  a  gross 
sin  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  mere  pursuit  of  this  good,  without  any  relish  for  its  moral  na- 
ture, and  without  any  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning it,  is  virtuous.  In  this  case,  it  is  pursued  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  same  views,  with  which  wc  labour  to  obtain  proper- 
ty, office,  or  reputation ;  and  the  mind  is  no  less  selfish  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  No  man  is  more  scrupulous,  or  more  ex- 
act, in  external  religious  observances,  than  the  superstitious  man. 
Yet  no  other  person,  beside  himself,  dreams  that  his  observances 
are  virtuous.  The  Pharisees  with  great  care  tithed  mini,  anise, 
and  cummin  ;  and  this  they  did  with  an  intention  to  procure  immor- 
tal life  by  what  they  esteemed  obedience.  For  the  same  end  they 
washed  their  hands,  cups,  pots,  and  other  vessels^  made  long  prayers^ 
gave  alms  ;  fasted  often ;  and  did  many  other  things  of  an  exter- 
nal nature  with  great  care,  and  exactness.  So  exact,  so  scrupu- 
lous, were  they  in  their  outward  religious  conduct,  that  they  were 
highly  respected  by  the  people  at  large,  as  good  men.  Still,  they 
are  pronounced  by  our  Lord  to  be  a  generation  of  Vipers,  and  chiU 
dren  of  helL  All  their  external  offices  of  religion,  then,  though 
directed,  generally,  at  least,  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and 
performed  with  the  strong  expectation  of  securing  it  to  themselves, 
were  utterly  destitute  of  virtue  ;  and  failed,  altogether,  of  render- 
ing them  acceptable  to  God. 

7%e  young  man,  who  came  to  Christ  to  know  rohat  good  thing  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  appears,  in  his  original  character, 
to  have  been  more  than  usually  amiable :  for  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved  him.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  his  own  external  obe- 
dience, appears  to  me  to  have  been  sincerely  given.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  really,  and  with  uncommon  care,  had,  in 
the  external  sense,  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  decalogue.  Still, 
he  lacked  one  things  and  that  was  the  one  thing  needful^  viz.  real, 
or  evangelical  virtue. 

From  these  examples,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident,  that  men 
may  proceed  far,  (it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far^  in  external  obedience ; 
and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  evangelical  cnaracter,  and  of  ev<r| 
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recommendation  to  God.  Hence  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  external 
religious  observances,  existing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  perform- 
ed, primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  are  not  in 
themselves,  nor  for  this  reason,  virtuous,  nor  recommendations  to 
the  Divine  favour.  If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
should  in  fact  lessen  the  motives  to  this  kind  oi  obedience,  as  per- 
formed merely  with  these  views,  it  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  truth 
be  said  to  mcike  void  the  law  ;  or  to  lessen  the  motives  to  evangeli- 
cal obedience. 

The  dictates  of  reason  perfectly  accord  with  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  subject.  That  service,  which  is  emphatically 
called  mercenary^  or  which,  in  other  words,  is  performed  solely  for 
the  sake  of  a  personal  reward,  is  never  considered  by  mankind  as 
being  virtuous,  however  exactly  performed.  Hence  the  very  tenn 
mercenary,  though  originally  indicating  nothing  immoral,  has,  in  the 
most  common  use,  acquired  a  bad  signification  ;  and  is  customari- 
ly used,  and  regarded,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Voluntary  service, 
only,  in  which  good-will  is  exercised  about  the  employment,  and 
towards  the  object,  which  it  respects,  is  acknowledged  by  mankind 
to  be  virtuous.  Those,  who  love  us,  merely  because  we  love  them, 
and  who  do  good  to  us,  merely  because  we  do  good  to  them,  are  con- 
sidered by  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  Christ,  as  no  better  than 
publicans  and  sinners.  They  may  be,  they  usually  are,  convenient 
to  us ;  and  we  may  love  them  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  they 
love  us ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  rationally  to  esteem  them  virtu- 
ous in  this  conduct. 

2dly.  TTie  Obligations  of  the  Law  are  not  lessened  by  this  doctrine  ^ 
and  therefore,  the  Motives  to  obedience,  derived  from  this  sourcej 
continue  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  law,  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  relations  which  we  sustain 
towards  him,  as  creatures,  and  as  subjects  of  law,  are  certainly  in 
no  respect  changed  by  the  scheme  of  Evangelical  justification.  If 
there  is  a  hint  of  this  nature  contained  in  the  Gospel,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  it.  Until  such  a  hint  shall  be  produced,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  none. 

I  know  of  nothing,  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  alleged,  even 
with  plausibility,  unless  it  is  this:  that  the  believer,  being  justified 
by  faith,  and  having  his  title  to  justification  secured,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  faith  in  his  mind^  the  penalty  of  the  law  becomes,  to 
him,  a  nullity.  As  1  suppose  this  to  be  the  chief  thing  aimed  at  by 
those  who  make  the  objection  under  consideration ;  and  that  in 
which  the  real  djfiiculty  is  supposed  to  lie  ;  I  shall  examine  it  with 
some  degree  of  attention. 

1st.  The  penalty  of  the  law  exists  as  truly  against  the  Christian^ 
Mi  against  the  sinner ;  although  in  a  different  sense. 

The  kiw  denounces  its  penalty  against  every  soul  of  man  thai 
do€th  ivil.     Withaul  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  l^rd. 
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But  it  will  be  said,  that  those,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifica* 
tion  by  faith,  hold,  also,  that  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  ^ 
and,  l)y  consequence  deny,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  ever  be 
executed  on  any  of  those,  who  become  the  subjects  of  faith.  As 
this  is  fairly  said,  because  it  is  said  with  truth ;  particularly,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned ;  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it  a  fair  consid- 
eration. 

Let  it  be  observed  then,  that  the  security,  which  those,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  faith,  possess  of  eternal  life,  is  not,  in  my  view,  con- 
nected with  the  first  act  of  faith,  in  this  manner :  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  this  single  act  offaithj  and  will  afterwards  be  the  sub" 
jects  of  habitual  and  characteristical  disobedience  ;  but  in  this  man- 
ner: that^  having  once  exercised faith^  they  will  continue  thenceforth  to 
practice  an  habitual  and  characteristical  obedience^  to  the  end  of  life. 
If  a  man  abide  not  in  me^  saith  our  Saviour,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branchy 
and  is  withered^  and  men  gather  them^  and  cast  them  into  the  fire  ^ 
and  they  are  burned*  If  ye  keep  my  commandments^  ye  shall  abide  m 
my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father'* s  commandments^  and  abide 
m  his  love*  He  that  endureth  to  the  end^  the  same  shall  be  saved* 
For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christy  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.  In  every  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, the  doctrine,  which  I  have  specified,  is  declared  in  terms  so 
plain  and  unequivocal,  as  to  need  no  comment.  I  shall  only  add 
one  more,  although  multitudes  might  be  easily  added.  But  I  keep 
under  my  body^  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  meanSy 
when  I  have  preached  to  other s^  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.  If 
St.  Pauly  whose  words  these  are,  felt  himself,  in  any  manner,  ex- 
posed to  be  finally  cast  away,  and  considered  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  these  eflforts,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dreadful  evil ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  to  him,  this  doctrine,  and  this  con- 
duct ;  notning  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  other  Christians 
are,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  exposed  to  the  same  evil ;  and 
need  the  same  means,  to  insure  their  escape. 

The  perseverance  of  Christians  is,  in  my  own  view,  completely 
secured  by  the  promise  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  secured  by  any  com- 
pulsory, or  coercive,  act  of  almighty  power.  It  is  accomplished  by 
means,  and  motives,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  rendered 
effectual  by  their  own  effort,  and  the  sanctifying  energy  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  If  they  were  not  to  act ;  means  would  be  furnished, 
and  motives  addressed  to  them,  in  vain.  If  they  were  not  aided  by 
tlie  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual 

The  providence,  word,  and  ordinances,  of  God,  are  these  means. 
Among  the  motives,  addressed  to  them  for  this  purpose,  are  the 

rromises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  law;  by  which 
intend  every  thing,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  calculated 
either  to  encourage  or  to  alarm.  The  promises  assure  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  shall  persevere ;  but  they  do  not  assure  him  of  this 
blessing,  on  the  supposition  that  he  ceases  to  obey,  and  yields 
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himself  again  a  servant  to  corruption.  On  the  contrary,  they  make 
it  secure  to  him,  conditionally  in  this  sense :  that  he  never  turns 
back,  and  refuses,  or  neglects,  to  walk  any  more  with  Christ :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  yields  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  Godj  and 
thenceforth  walks  t'n  newness  of  life  ;  not  perfectly,  but  habitually, 
and  perseveringly  unto  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  they  give  him 
certain  assurance,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  will  be  enabled 
thus  to  persevere.  The  threatenings,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinually hold  out  to  him  the  most  awful  denunciations  against  apos* 
tacy ;  the  most  solemn  alarms  concerning  sloth,  worldliness,  and 
backsliding ;  and  the  most  terrifying  assurance,  that,  if  he  does  not 
endure  in  his  duty  unto  the  end,  in  the  manner  specified,  he  cannot 
be  saved.  Thus  while  the  event  is  made  certain  on  the  one  hand, 
the  means  are  made  indispensable  to  it  on  the  other.  A  well- 
known  passage  of  Scripture  will  sufiiciently  illustrate  this  position. 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  assured  Peru/,  that  no  one  of  his  compan- 
ions in  the  ship  should  perish.  Yet  Paul,  afterwards,  declared  to 
the  Centurion,  and  to  the  soldiers,  that  except  the  seamen  abode  in 
the  ship,  they  could  not  be  saved.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  thus 
explained,  it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  any  thing,  which 
lessens,  in  the  view  of  a  Christian,  liis  motives  to  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Christian  is  very 
rarely  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  because  he  is  very  rarely 
assured,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  he  know,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Christianity,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian  ;  1  freely 
confess,  that,  in  my  own  view,  he  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  ia 
no  small  danger  of  the  evils,  intended  in  this  objection.  In  the 
infant  state  of  Christianity  in  the  mind,  there  is  usually  so  httle 
religious  knowledge,  so  little  strength  of  affection,  so  infirm  a  state 
of  virtuous  habits,  and  consequently  so  litde  stability  of  religious 
character ;  while  there  is  also  so  much  remaining  sin,  so  riveted  a 

Eredominancc  of  evil  habits,  and  so  imperfect  a  prevalence  of 
)ivine  grace  over  them ;  that  this  interesting  discovery  might,  in 
my  own  view,  prove,  in  no  small  degree,  detrimental  to  him,  by 
producing  in  his  mind  a  dangerous  quiet,  and  a  mischievous,  if  not 
a  fatal,  security. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  state  of  the  Christian, 
either  by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  Divine  constitution,  or  by 
both,  is  such,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  though  I  acknowledge  not  al- 
ways, the  evidence,  which  he  possesses  of  being  a  Christian,  is  in 
a  good  measure  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his  Christianity. 
When  religion  is  feeble  in  the  mind ;  when  it  is  interrupted ;  when 
it  is  intruoed  upon  by  passion,  appetite,  temptation,  care,  error, 
or  perplexity ;  its  proofs  become  of  course  few,  scattered,  dim, 
ana  doubtful;  and  not  unfrequently  disappear.  In  the  contrary 
circumstances,  luminous  seasons  are  enjoyed ;  evidences  of  grace 
multiply ;  and  the  soul  is  refreshed  with  alternations  of  hope,  and 
peac^,  and  joy.    In  his  ordinary  state,  the  utmost,  of  which  the 
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Christian  can  boast,  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  such  Chris- 
tians, as  I  have  conversed  with,  is  a  prevailing  hope,  or  a  comfort- 
able persuasion,  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  this  situation, 
the  hope,  which  he  enjoys,  allures,  and  encourages,  him  to  obedi- 
ence ;  while  it  also  prevents  him  from  despondency.  Numerous 
fears  at  the  same  time  intervene,  alarm  him  concerning  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition,  and  compel  him  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
exertions  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Thus  he  is  preserved 
alike  from  the  dangers  of  both  despondency  and  security  ;  and  is 
kept,  so  far  as  such  a  being  can  be  supposed  to  be  kept,  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  improving  course  of  obedience.  His  path  is  like  the 
shining  light,  which,  however  dim  and  dusky,  still  shines  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Whenever  a  Christian  becomes  possessed  of  the  faith,  or  hope, 
of  assurance ;  he  is  also  so  far  advanced  in  virtue,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  influence  of  virtuous  motives ;  to  realize  the  glory 
and  excellency  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  the  loveliness  of 
virtuous  affections  and  conduct,  and  the  hatefulness  of  sin ;  suffi- 
ciently to  need  little  assistance  from  the  influence  of  fear.  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear  ;  and,  in  this  state,  a  moral  being  is  perfectly 
safe,  without  the  aid  of  fear;  perfectly  inclined  to  do  his  duty ;  and 
perfectly  guarded  against  the  danger  of  backsliding.  The  assured 
Christian  approximates  towards  this  state ;  and  is  proportionally 
safe  from  the  moral  dangers  of  the  present  Ufe. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  arc  unalterably  as- 
sured of  their  eternal  perseverance  in  obedience ;  and  in  the  same 
general  manner  are  enabled  to  persevere.  They  love  God  too 
intensely,  they  delight  too  absolutely  in  virtuous  conduct,  they 
hate  sin  too  cordially,  and  are  too  emcaciously  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  ever  to  forsake  holiness,  and  relapse  into  sin.  The 
assured  Christian  is  chiefly  kept  alive  in  his  obedience,  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  diflfers  from  them,  principally,  in  the  degree  of  his 
sanctification. 

3dly.  The  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  furnishes  n«w, 
peculiar,  and  very  powerful  motives  to  obedience. 

This  position  will  not  be  questioned.  The  whole  purpose,  for 
which  man  is  redeemed,  is,  so  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  that  he 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  or  that  he  should  obey,  anew,  the 
law  of  God.  To  this  great  end  he  is  now  urged  by  motives,  of 
which  the  law  knew  nothing.  God,  unasked  and  undesired,  has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  him.  That  glorious  person 
became  incarnate,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
where  he  reigns,  and  intercedes,  to  accomplish  his  Salvation.  The 
Spirit  of  grace  has  sanctified  him ;  the  Father  of  all  mercies  has 
forgiven  his  sins.  He  has  become  a  child  of  mercy ;  an  heir  of 
the  Divine  favour ;  a  member  of  the  family,  which  is  named  after 
Christ ;  has  his  name  written  in  the  Lamb^s  book  of  life  ;  and  is 
entitled  to  a  glorious  immortality.    When  he  remembers  what  be 
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was,  and  to  what  he  was  doomed  ;  considers  what  be  now  is,  and 
to  what  he  is  destined ;  and  realizes  these  wonderful  efforts,  by 
which  the  infinitely  happy  chanee,  made  both  in  his  character,  and 
in  his  destiny,  is  accomplishedf;  he  cannot,  as  a  Christian;  the 
subject  of  an  ingenuous,  virtuous,  and  a  grateful  disposition ;  fail 
to  reel,  that  motives  wholly  new,  entirely  peculiar,  and  wondeifuliy 
great,  demand  of  him  the  most  constant  and  exact  obedience  to  the 
mw  of  God.  In  this  great  particular  the  law^  instead  of  being  made 
void^  is,  according  to  the  languaj^e  of  the  Apostle,  established  by 
the  scheme  of  justification  by  faith. 

4thly.  The  Faith  of  the  Christian  is  the  real  source  of  Evangelical 
Obedience. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  already  suflSciently  proved; 
and  can  never  be  rationally  questioned,  while  the  11th  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 
There  it  is  shown,  that  faith  is  the  direct  source  of  obedience  in 
all  its  forms,  and  all  its  degrees ;  of  great  attainments  in  Christian 
excellence,  and  of  all  attainments  of  this  nature  ;  of  working  right- 
eousness, and  inheriting  promises  ;  of  pleasing  God,  and  securing 
a  tide  to  the  heavenly  country.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  energy,  by 
which  we  vigorously  act  in  the  service  of  God,  patiently  submit, 
and  firmly  endure.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  victory^  by  which  we 
overcome  the  world  ;  and  the  shield^  with  which  we  become  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  spirit,  the  disposition,  with  which  the  Chris- 
dan  feels,  and  without  which  he  cannot  feel,  the  various  motives 
£o  obedience,  fiirnished  by  the  law  of  God  ;  motives  presented  by 
the  excellence  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  government  founded  on 
it,  the  greatness  of  its  sanction,  and  the  glory  of  its  Author.     In 
an  eminent  degree,  also,  is  it  the  spirit,  which  feels  the  peculiar, 
(motives,  presented  by  the  evangelical  scheme  of  justification,  and 
tnentionea  under  the  last  head.     These,  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observed,  can  be  realized  by  no  other  disposition.     The  mind^ 
cinder  the  expectation  of  meriting  justification,  either  whollv  or 
partially,  by  its  own  righteousness,  proportionally  recedes  from 
just  andi  affecting  views  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  its  infinite  importance  to  itself.    Its  sense  of  indebtedness,  and 
its  motives  to  gratitude,  are  proportionally  lessened ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  are  diminished  its  inducements  to  obey,  and  its 
actual  obedience.     In  this  all-important  sense,  also,  faith  is  the 
only  real  establishment  of  the  law. 

5thly.  Tliose  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  been  the  most 
€Xtictj  and  exemplary^  observers  of  the  law. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed  to  put  the  question  out  of 
debate :  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  scheme  of  those,  who 
obey  the  law  most  faithftilly  in  their  lives,  is  the  scheme  which 
most  influences,  and  ensures,  obedience.  It  is  my  business,  then, 
io prove  this  position.    For  this  purpose  I  refer  you,  generally,  to 
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those  discourses,  in  which  I  impeached  the  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
duct, of  the  Unitarians,  and  to  the  letters  of  Dr.  Fuller  on  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  Your  at- 
tention, at  the  present  time,  is  requested,  particularly,  to  the  fol- 
lowing arguments ;  which  I  shall  only  state,  and  leave  to  your 
consideration. 

1st*  Their  antagonists  have  extensively  acknowledged  this  position 
to  be  true*  The  confession  of  an  adversary,  in  a  practical  case, 
may  be  usually  assumed  as  decisive  evidence. 

2dly.  7%oie,  who  have  held  this  doctrine,  have  by  the  same  ad* 
versaries  been  censured,  despised,  and  ridiculed,  as  being  unneces* 
sarily  exact,  and  rigidly  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  duties 
of  a  religious  life  :  While  their  adversaries  have  styled  themselves, 
by  way  of  distinction,  liberal  and  rational  Christians* .  This  could 
not  have  existed,  had  not  these  people,  thus  censured,  been  real- 
ly exact,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  God. 

3dly.  The  sermons  of  Ministers,  holding  this  doctrine,  have,  roith 
scarcely  any  exception,  urged  a  stricter  morality  on  their  hearers, 
than  those  of  their  adversaries.  This  any  man  may  know,  who  will 
read  both,  even  to  a  moderate  extent.  But  this  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  doctrine  itself  been  peculiarly  favourable 
to  obedience. 

4thly.  TTiose,  who  have  holden  this  doctrine,  have  much  more 
generally  and  punctiliously  frequented  the  house  of  God,  and  obserV' 
ed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  than  their  adversaries.  This  fact  ifi 
acknowledged  by  both  parties  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  mistaken. 

5thly.  Tnose  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have,  among  Protest' 
ants,  been  almost  the  only  persons,  who  have  originated,  supported, 
and  executed,  missions,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  mankind. 

This  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  evidence,  which  it  contains ;  and  shall  onlv  observe,  that  the 
Papists  have,  indeed,  prosecuted  missions  with  great  zeal;  but 
that  any  one,  who  will  read  the  histories  of  them,  will  readily  dis- 
cern the  end  of  their  efforts  to  have  been  the  extension  of  power, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  not  the  diffusion  of  religion. 

6thly.  The  Papists  have  very  generally  holden  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works  ;  while  the  reformers,  almost  to  a  man,  hold 
that  of  justification  by  faith.  The  comparative  morality  of  these 
two  classes  of  men  cannot,  here,  need  any  illustration. 
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In  the  six  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  the  Jlfiinner,trt 
which  we  become  inieretted  in  the  redemption  ofCkritt,  through/nt 
grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  on  our  part  bu  twatgUical  fiath. 
The  Manner,  in  which  we  become  possttted  of  thii  faith,  is  the  next 
great  subject  of  investi^tlon  in  a  system  of  Theology. 

The  text,  aAer  denying  that  we  are  saved  by  works  of  tisht- 
eousness,  and  declaring  twit  our  salvation  is  accwdiog  to  the  Mer- 
cy of  God,  or  through  his  free  grace,  asserts,  that  thii  talvalioM  ii 
accomplithed  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  th»  rauwing  of 
the  Holy  Ghoit. 

There  has  been  no  small  dispute  amongdivines  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  third  phrase  in  this  passage :  TTu  toothing  ofregenera- 
turn.  Some  have  supposed  It  to  denote  baptitwt ;  and  some  to  de- 
note the  lame  thing  with  the  following  phrate ;  The  reneaiimg  of  the 
Bolt/  Ghoit.  Others  have  interpreted  it  in  other  mannas  The 
second  interprciaiion,  which  1  have  nieniioned,  n,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, the  true  one.  If  baptism  be  intended,  the  passage  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  J^codemus :  Bictpt  c 
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I.  7%e  Agent  in  this  work  /  and) 

II.  The  Work  itself. 

The  Agent  in  the  work  of  renewing  the  human  mind  is  declared 
in  this  passage,  to  be  the  Holt  Ghost.  Two  things  are  naturally 
presented  to  us  by  the  mention  of  a  person,  sustaining  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  salvation ;  a  part^  without  which,  all  that 
has  preceded  would  be  wholly  defective ;  and  exist  to  no  valuable 
purpose. 

I.  His  Character ;  and, 

II.  His  Agency. 

The  former  of  these  shall  now  engage  our  attention  ;  and  my 
own  views  concerningit  will  be  sufficiently  expressed  in  this  position. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  various  classes  of 
men,  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
have  denied  this  proposition :  viz.  those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  our 
Saviour.  The  scheme  of  denial,  however,  has,  in  this  case,  been 
materially  different  from  that  in  the  other.  In  that^  Deity  was  the 
object  denied ;  in  this^  Personality.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  acknowledged  by  Trinitarians  to  be  a  Divine 
Person  ;  but  by  Unitarians  only  a  Divine  Attribute  ;  asserted  some- 
limes  to  be  the  Wisdom^  but,  usually,  the  Pozoer^  of  God.  The 
chief  subject  of  debate,  therefore,  between  us  and  the  Unitarians  ; 
that  is,  those  with  whom  we  have  the  chief  concern :  viz.  the  Ari* 
ans  and  Socinians^  is  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  Person,  or  an 
Attribute. 

In  support  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  I 
observe, 

1st.  The  supposition  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  Attribute  renders 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  unintelligible  and  unmeaning. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fact  formerly :  it 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  it  up  to  view  at  this  time.  For 
example,  then,  it  is  said  in  Acts  x.  38,  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  This  passage,  read  according  to  its 
real  meaning,  as  interpreted  by  the  Unitarians^  would  stand  thus : 
God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  of  God^  and  with  Power. 
Romans  xv.  13,  J^ow  the  God  ^  peace  Jill  you  with  all  joy^  and 
peace^  in  believing  ;  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power  of  God.  Verse  1 9,  TTirough  mighty  signs, 
andwonders^  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  that  is,  mighty  signs  j 
and  wondersj  by  the  power  of  the  Power  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  In 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  is,  m  demonstration 
of  power,  and  of  power. 

I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  patience  by  repeating  similar  pas- 
sages any  farther ;  as  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose. It  cannot  be  necessary  to  bring  proofs,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  God  can  never  have  Erected  his  own  Word  to  be  written  in 
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this  manner.  No  sober  man  ever  wrote  in  this  manner.  Nay,  k 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  never 
adopted  by  any  man,  of  any  characttr  whatever. 

Sdly.  T^is  scheme  renders  our  Saviour^s  account  of  the  Bkuphemg 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  unmeaning  and  incredible. 

This  account  ia  given  us  iu  various  places ;  particularly  MatlAew 
xiL  31,^11  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  onto  men; 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghosl  shall  not  beforgivmwUo 
men. 

Concerning  this  I  obser\'e, 

First,  that  blasphemy  cannot  be  directed  against  an  AttrUvte. 
Evil  speaking,  or  speaking  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  character, 
can  be  directed  only  against  apem^jien/  being;  because  such  a  be- 
ing, only,  is  capable  of  perceiving,  or  being  in  any  way  affected 
by,  the  evil  intended.  When  mankind  speak  evil  against  the  word, 
sabbaths,  ordinances,  works,  names,  or  titles,  of  God,  the  evil  is 
nothing,  except  as  it  is  directed  against  God  himself;  because  he 
alone,  and  not  the  things  immediately  blasphemed,  can  perceive,  or 
be  affected  with,  the  evil  which  is  spoken.  In  this  manner  all  men 
have  understood  the  subject. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the  Unitarians,  when  they  read  this 
passage,  suppose  the  blasphemy  in  question  to  be  directed  against 
the  power  of  God.  They  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  directed  against 
God  himself,  through  the  medium  of  this  attribute.  I  observe, 
therefore, 

Secondly,  ft  is  ittconcnvablr,  that  blasphemy  against  God,  vmvet' 
tally,  ami  in  all  other  forms,  should  be  forgiven;  nhile  the  blaspAe- 
my  against  his  Power  can  never  be  forgiven. 

In  the  attribute  of  Power  there  is  plainly  nothing,  which  Js  pe- 
culiarly sacred.  It  is  shared  alike  by  good  and  evil  beings;  and 
docs  not  conlribute  at  all  (o  distinguish  iheir  character,  as  moral 
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the  other  divine  attributes ;  nay,  than  that,  which  is  directed  against 
Clod,  himself,  and  his  whole  character,  including  this  very  attribute 
of  power,  together  with  all  others ;  as  to  be  absolutely  unpardona- 
ble ;  while  all  other  blasphemy  can,  and  will  be  forgiven.  This, 
10  say  the  least,  is  incredible. 

If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  Divine  Person,  it  would  seem  probable^ 
that,  if  any  sin  is  incapable  of  being  forgiven,  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  that  sin.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  em- 
})loyed  in  his  most  benevolent  and  wonderful  work;  that  of 
restoring  holiness  to  the  soul  of  man ;  in  his  most  glorious  charac- 
ter, that  of  the  Sanctiflcr;  in  a  work,  demanding  the  supreme 
gratitude  of  mankind ;  in  a  character,  demanding  their  supreme 
reverence  and  love. 

3dly.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  an  attribute  is  evident  from  Actt 
v.  3.  But  Peter  saidj  Ananias^  why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  hearty  to 
lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

A  lie  is  a  wilful  deception ;  and  can  be  told  only  to  intelligent 
beings ;  because  such  beings  only  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  the 
declaration,  with  which  the  liar  intends  to  deceive ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  such  beings  only  can  receive  the  lie  at  his  mouth. 
A  child  perfectly  knows,  that  he  cannot  lie  to  a  tree  or  an  ox ; 
because  they  must  be  unconscious  of  what  he  says.  But  an  at- 
tribute is  as  unconscious  as  a  tree,  or  an  ox ;  ana,  although  God 
perceives  all  things,  yet  his  power  perceives  nothing.  A  lie,  there- 
fore, cannot,  in  tne  physical  sense  of  possibility,  be  told  to  the 
power  of  God. 

4thly.  All  the  Attributes  and  Actions  of  a  person  are  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  are  so  numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  are  so  numerous  also,  that  I  shall  only  specify  them  in 
the  most  summary  manner. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  strive.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man.  Gen.  vi.  3. 

7h  be  sent  forth. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit^  and  they  are  created.  Psalm  civ. 
30.  God  lias  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son.  Gal.  iv.  6.  TTie  Com* 
forter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father.  John  xv.  26. 

To  move. 

The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  2. 

To  know. 

The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things^  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  Far 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man^  save  the  spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  within  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one 
but  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 

Here  let  me  ask,  whether  any  man  can  conceive,  that  Khowl' 
edge,  one  essential  attribute  of  God,  can  with  any  meaning  be  said 
to  be  an  attribute  of  Power,  which  is  another  ?  Or  whether  power 
can,  in  any  words  that  have  meaning,  be  said  to  know  any  thing? 
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The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  speak*  He  shall  not  spetJc  of  him- 
stlf;  bult  whatsoever  he  shall  heavj  that  shall  he  speak*  John  xvi.  13. 

Then  the  Spirit  said  to  Peter.  Acts  x*  19.  The  Spirit  said  to 
Philip*  Acts  viii.  20.  Let  him  that  hath  an  ear  hear  what  the 
l^rit  saith  unto  the  Churches.  Rev.  ii.  7.  J%e  Spirit  and  the  bride 
say  come.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

To  guide. 

He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.    John  xvi.  1 3. 

To  lead. 

For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Godj  they  are  the  sons  of 
God.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

To  help. 

77ie  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities.  Rom.  viii.  26. 

To  testify. 

The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  Spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  16.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come^ 
even  the  Spirit  oftruth,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  John  xv.  26. 

To  reveal. 

As  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  Prophets  and  Apostles  by  ikt 
Spirit.  Eph.  iii.  5.  But  the  Comforter  shall  teach  you  all  thingSy 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said 
unto  you.  John  xiv.  26. 

To  search. 

7%e  Spirit  searcheth  all  things.  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

To  have  a  mind,  or  pleasure. 

He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
Rom.  viii.  27* 

To  prophesy. 

He  sliall  shew  you  things  to  come.  John  xvi.  1 3.  Now  the  Spirit 
tpeaketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith.  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

7b  intercede. 

The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings,  which  cannot 
be  uttered,  Rom.  viii.  2G. 

To  give  gifts. 

For  to  one  is  given  by  his  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to  another, 
the  word  of  knowledge  ;  to  another,  faith  ;  to  another,  the  gifts  of 
healing ;  to  another,  the  working  of  miracles,  &c.  1  Cor.  xii. 
8—10. 

To  work  in  the  soul  of  man. 

All  these  worketh  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
ms  he  will.  1  Cor.  xii.  1 1. 

To  work  miracles. 

TTirough  mighty  signs,  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  S^rit  of 
Qod.  Rom.  XV.  19. 

To  sanctify. 

Ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Sipirit  of  our  God,  1  Cor.  vi.  1 1. 

To  qtdeken^  or  give  life. 
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It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickefutk.  John  vi.  63.  Put  to  death  m  the 
/etA,  hut  quickened  hy  the  Spirits  This  is  spoken  of  ChrisU  1 
Pet.  iii.  18. 

To  be  pleased. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost ^  and  to  us.  Acts  xy.  38. 

To  ie  vexed. 

They  rebelled  J  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,  Is*  Ixiii.  10. 

To  be  provoked^  to  be  resisted^  and  to  be  grieved. 

That  all  these  things  should  be  said  of  an  attribute,  pardcidarly 
of  the  attribute  of  power,  will,  I  believe,  be  acknowledged  to  be 
incredible.  That  they  should  be  dictated  by  God  himself^  and  be 
the  common  language,  in  which  this  attribute,  or  any  attribute,  is 
described  in  his  Word,  is,  I  think,  impossible.  The  lan^^e  of 
the  Scriptures  is  in  all  other  cases,  except  those,  in  which  it  in- 
volves tne  Deity  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  the  language  of  common 
sense ;  the  plain,  artless  language  of  nature.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  here?  Why  should  these  two  cases  be  uniformly,  and  solely, 
exceptions  to  that  law,  by  which  all  the  remaining  language  of 
Scripture  is  governed?  Why  should  the  Scriptural  writers,  when- 
ever these  subjects  come  before  them,  and  then  only,  desert  their 
native  style ;  tnat  which  alone  they  use  on  all  other  occasions ; 
and  adopt  one,  totally  new,  and  singular  ?  Why  should  this  be 
done  by  anv  writer  ?  Such  a  case,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  world,  except  in  these  two  instances.  Why  should  it  be 
found  in  so  many  of  these  writers  ?  Why  should  it  be  found  in 
every  Scriptural  writer  ?  Why,  above  all,  should  it  be  found  in 
the  language  of  Christ  himself?  Still  more ;  whence  could  these 
writers  be  induced  to  depart  from  their  customary  style,  whenever 
they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  subjects,  and  adopt  such 
language,  as  renders  their  real  meaning  obscure;  and  not  only 
obscure,  but  unintelligible;  and  not  only  unintelligible,  but  so 
utterly  lost  in  the  strangeness  of  their  phraseology,  that  almost  all 
their  readers,  and  among  them  the  great  body  of  the  wisest  and 
best,  have  totally  mistaken  the  real  meaning,  and  derived  from  this 
very  nhraseology  a  meaning  infinitely  different  ?  Can  this  be  sup- 
poseci  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  immediate  Providence  of 
God  himself,  when  disclosing  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  sub- 
jects of  infinite  importance  ?  Yet  the  Unitarians  must  suppose  all 
this,  or  give  up  their  scheme. 

But,  it  is  replied,  that  "  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  highly 
figurative  ;  and  that,  among  the  figures  used,  bold  Personifications 
hold  a  distinguished  place.  Among  these,  we  find  the  attributes  of 
God  personified.  For  example,  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  par* 
ticularlyin  the  Bth  chapter,  we  find  the  Divine  Wisdom  represented 
as  a  living  Agent,  possessing  a  variety  of  other  attributes,  and 
performing  such  actions,  as  are  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.'' 
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This  answer  is  the  only  specious  one,  which  has  been,  or,  it  is 
presumed,  can  be,  made  to  the  arguments  alleged  above.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  it  particularly  ;  and  reply, 

In  the  first  place,  that  this  personification  of  Wisdom  is  exhibited 
in  animated  and  sublime  Poetry* 

In  such  poetry,  and  in  the  loftier  strains  of  eloquence,  we  are  to 
look,  if  any  where,  for  bold  figurative  language.  The  whole  ten- 
our  of  the  discourse,  here,  proceeds  from  an  enkindled  imagination, 
and  ardent  feelings.  In  this  state  of  mind,  nature  instinctively 
adopts  figurative  language,  and  bold  images  ;  and  readily  imparts 
life,  thought,  and  action,  to  those  objects,  the  contemplation  of 
which  has  excited  the  peculiar  elevation.  With  the  writer,  the 
reader,  in  all  such  cases,  readily  coincides.  The  dullest  man  in  the 
dullest  frame,  easily  catches  the  inspiration  ;  and  not  only  admits 
without  hesitation  the  propriety  of  this. language,  and  these  images, 
but  regards  them  as  the  only  things  which  are  proper,  natural,  and 
suited  to  the  train  of  thought. 

But  on  ordinary  occasions,  which  furnish  nothing  to  raise  the 
mind  above  its  common,  cool  level,  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  per- 
fectly unnatural;  is  at  war  with  the  whole  tenour  of  thougnt;  and 
can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  an  inexplicable  determination  to 
write  extravagance,  and  produce  wonder.  Not  an  example  of  this 
nature  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  this,  which  is 
now  in  debate. 

Here,  this  language,  and  these  images,  are  adopted,  if  they  are 
in  fact  adopted  at  all,  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions ;  inferring 
the  most  Iranqnil,  even,  uninterested,  state  of  the  writer;  in  the 
simplest  narratives,  and  the  most  quiet  discussions.  Who  would 
look  for  a  personification  in  such  instances  as  the  following  :  The 
^nrit  said  unto  Peter;  The^Spirit  said  unto  Philip;  The  Spirit 
caught  away  Philip;  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly ;  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us  ;  together  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  others,  exactly  resembling  these  in  their  nature?  If  personifi- 
cations are  to  be  used  in  such  cases ;  in  what  cases  ar^  they  not  to 
be  used/     And  in  what  cases  are  we  to  use  simple  language  ? 

To  complete  the  strangeness  of  this  representation,  the  Greek 
masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  are,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
nade  to  agree  with  the  neuter  substantive,  IIveujulo,  Spirit;  a  mode 
of  personification,  in  all  other  cases,  absurd  ;  and  here,  to  say  the 
least,  inexphcablc. 

Secondly.  77ie  wisdom,  spoken  of  in  the  Proverbs,  is  also  a  real 
Person^  and  not  an  attribute  ;  viz.  the  Lord  Jcsiis  Christ. 

This  h^s  been  the  unwavering  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  di- 
vines :  of  most,  I  believe,  if  not  all,  who  are  not  Unitarians. 
Christ,  as  I  apprehend,  challenges  this  character  to  himself,  Mat- 
thew xi.  19;  l^^sdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  St.  Paul,  in  the 
1  Corlntiiians,  attributes  it  to  him  directly,  when  he  says,  Christ  the 
IVisdom  of  God  ;  verse  24,  and  in  verse  30,  when  he  says,  Who  of 
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Oodu  become  unto  tu  Wisdom;  andtn  Col.  \u  3,  where  he  says  of 
Christ,  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  Wisdom. 

That  the  attribute  wisdom  is  not  meant  by  Solomon,  in  this 
chapter,  is  completely  evident  from  the  14th  verse  :  Counsel  is 
mtite,  and  souna  wisdom*  Now  it  is  impossible,  that  Wisdom 
should  possess  Wisdom :  the  possessor,  and  the  thing  possessed, 
being,  by  physical  necessity,  two  things,  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  is  also  evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book  5  particularly  Chap.  i.  20 — 33 ;  on  which,  however,  I  can 
dwell  no  longer  at  the  present  time. 

Thirdly.  Should  it  be  still  supposed,  that  the  attribute  of  Wisdom, 
and  not  Christ,  is  intended  by  Solohon  ;  the  passage,  even  if  if 
were  not  poetical,  would  not  involve  such  absurdities  and  difficulties^ 
as  are  involved  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  attrif 
bute  personified.  An  extensive  comparison  of  these  two  subjects 
cannot  be  expected  on  the  present  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Wisdom  is  not  said  to  appear  in  a  bodily  shape  ;  is  not  intro* 
duced,  in  form,  as  an  agent  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  ;  is  not 
spoken  of  by  one  living  being,  when  discoursing  of  another  living 
being,  as  a  third  living  being  united  with  the  other  two  in  the  trans* 
action  of  real  business  ;  is  never  introduced  in  the  Scriptures  in  plain 
prose,  as  speaking,  hearing,  commanding,  guiding,  sanctifying,  and 
universally  doing  siu:h  things,  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  liv^ 
ing  person.  Yet  it  must  strike  every  person,  that,  as  Wisdom  is 
an  attribute,  involving  consciousness  and  perception,  all  these 
things,  and  others  like  them,  might  be  attributed  to  it  with  much 
more  propriety,  than  to  the  attribute  of  Power. 

5thly.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

There  will  probably  be  little  dispute  concerning  this  declaration 
among  those  who  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person. 
The  things,  which  are  said  concerning  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  so 
plainly  such  as  evince  infinite  perfection,  that  few  persons,  proba- 
bly none,  who  admit  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit,  will  deny  his 
Deity.  Still,  it  will  be  useful,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhibit  several 
proofs  of  this  truth. 

1st.  T%e  Names  of  God  are  given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scrip* 
tures. 

Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit.  2  Cor.  viii.  17.  This  is  a  direct 
affirmation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Spirit  is  God. 

For  who  hath  knovm  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  and  who  has  been  his 
Counsellor  ?    Rom.  xi.  34. 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him?   iCor.  ii.  16. 

fioth  these  passages  are  quoted  from  Isaiah  xl.  13,  Who  hath 
directed  the  Sjpirit  of  the  Lord?  or,  being  his  Counsellor^  hath 
taught  him? 
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And  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the 
patient  waiting  for  Christ.  2  Thess.  iii.  5.  Here  the  Person,  ad- 
dressed in  prayer,  is  plainly  a  distinct  person  from  those,  mention- 
ed by  the  names  of  God  and  Christ ;  and  of  course  is  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  whom,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  office  of  directing 
the  hearts  of  Christians  to  their  duty,  is  every  where  ascribed. 

Peterj  Acts  v.  3,  4,  says  to  Ananias^  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thvM 
heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why  hast  thou  coTu:eived  this  m 
thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  hut  unto  God.  Here  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  called  God  by  the  Apostle  in  as  direct  terms  as  are 
conceivable. 

Acts  iv.  24,  25,  They  lift  up  their  voice  to  God  roith  one  accord, 
and  said,  Lord,  thou  art  God,  who  hast  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David  hast  said.  Why  did  the  heathen  rage  arid  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing  ? 

Acts  i.  16,  Peter  s^ys.  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  bun  fulfill' 
erf,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  of  David.  The  Ho- 
ly Ghost  is,  therefore,  the  Lord  God  who  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 
David. 
2dly.  The  Attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Eternity, — Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered 
himself  to  God.   Heb.  ix.  14. 

Omnipresence. — Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  F  Whither 
shalllfiee  from  thy  presence  ?    Psalm  cxxxiz.  7. 

Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  the  bodies  of 
all  Christians.     1  Cor.  vi.  9. 

Omniscience. — The  Spirit  searchcth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God.     1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 
1  Cor.  ii.  11. 

Holiness. — The  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness.    Passim. 

Grace. — Hath  dpne  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Heb.  x.  29. 
Sec  also  Zechariah  xii.  10. 

Truth. — The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  John  xiv.  17. 
Glory. — The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  restcth  on  you.     1  Pet. 
iv.  14. 

Goodness. — Thy  good  Spirit.  Neh.  ix.  20.  Thy  Spirit  is  good. 
Psalm  cxliii.  10. 

Power. — Tfie  power  of  God  as  exerted  in  working  signs  and 
wonders,  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

3dly.  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Creation. — By  his  Spirit  he  garnished  the  heavens.     Job  xxvi. 
13*     The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me.  Job  xxziii*  4.     See  also 
Acts  i.  24,  25,  compared  with  Acts  i.  16. 
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Working  Miracles  ;  which,  as  you  know,  is  cither  a  suspension, 
or  counteraction,  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  the  Divine  agency 
operating  conformably  to  those  laws;  and  is,  therefore,  with  pecul- 
iar evidence,  an  act  of  God  himself.  This,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked concerning  the  power  exerted  in  it,  is  throughout  the  New 
Testament  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Inspiration. — Holy  men  of  God  spake^  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  2  Peter  i.  21. 

Giving  life. — It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.  John  vi.  63.  Ptd 
to  death  in  the  fleshy  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  you. 

Sanctification. — This  also  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  appro- 
priately, throughout  the  New  Testament. 

Instances  of  the  same  general  nature  might  be  easily  increased  in 
numbers,  and  the  proofs  might  be  easily  multiplied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but,  as  discourses,  so  extensively  made  up  of  detached  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  are  apt  to  be  less  interesting  than  could  be 
wished,  I  shall  desist. 

4thly.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person  because  he  is  united 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Baptismal  service  and  in  the 
blessing,  pronounced  upon  Christians  by  St.  Paul. 

I  have  mentioned  these  subjects  together,  because  they  have 
some  things  in  common.  Yet  there  are,  also,  some  things  in  which 
they  differ.  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  said  our  Saviour  to  his 
Apostles,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son^ 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin* 
thian  Church,  and  through  them  to  all  Christians,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.    Amen. 

In  the  commission,  here  given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  an  attribute  should,  with  propriety  or  meaning,  be 
joined  with  persons  ;  or  a  creature  with  one  or  more  Divine  per- 
sons. No  absurdity  qan  strike  the  mind  with  more  force,  than  that 
Christ  should  direct  the  Apostles  to  baptize  in  the  jiame  of  God  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Divine  Power,  Nothing  but  im- 
piety can,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  contained  in  a  direction  to  baptize 
m  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  creature.  What  creature  would  dare 
to  associate  himself  with  God  in  such  an  act  of  authority,  and  thus 
presume  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  Maker?  The  same  things  are 
equally  true  concerning  the  form  of  blessing,  above  recited.  Can 
St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  have  united  either  a  creature,  or  an  attri-, 
bute,  with  the  Eternal  God  in  this  solemn  service  ?  What  bless- 
ings could  either  of  these  bestow  ?  Both  the  creature  and  the  at- 
tribute, considered  by  themselves,  are  in  this  view,  nothing. 

But  (his  form  of  blessing  is  a  prayer  ;  and  is  addressed  equally 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Can  5/.  Paid  have 
addressed  a  prayer  either  to  an  attribute,  or  to  a  creature  ? 
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Farther ;  the  blessing  prayed  for  from  the  Holy  Ghost  is  com- 
munion, or  fellowship.  The  request  for  this  blessing  involves, 
therefore,  the  declaration,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will,  if  the  prayer 
be  granted,  be  present  with  all  those,  for  whom  this  communion  is 
supplicated,  and  present  with  that  influence,  which  is  the  source  of 
spiritual  and  immortal  life.  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here 
exhibited  as  Omnipresent ;  and  as  every  where  possessing,  and  at 
his  pleasure  coomiunicating,  life  here,  as  the  commencement  of  life 
hereafter* 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  observine,  that  the  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth  furnishes  Christians  with  the  most  solid  foun- 
dation for  gratitude,  and  joy.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of 
these  discourses,  that  He  is  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  blessings,  in- 
troduced into  this  world  by  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  He  sanctifies 
the  soul ;  brings  it  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light  /  improves 
it  in  holiness ;  conducts  it  through  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
this  life ;  furnishes  it  with  every  gift  and  grace ;  prompts  it  to  all  vir« 
tue  and  excellence ;  and  fills  it  with  all  spiritual  enjoyment.  Foe 
this  great  work  he  is  abundantly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  in- 
finite perfection  ;  of  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  good.  In  this 
world,  He  commences,  and  carries  it  on.  In  the  future  world,  He 
advances  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Through  the  ages  of  eternity 
He  will  supply,  enrich,  and  adorn,  the  soul  with  endless  virtue,  as 
the  means  of  endless  happiness  and  glory. 


SERMON  LXXI. 

TESTIMONIES   TO   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   TRINITY,    FROM   THE 
ANCIENT   CHRISTIANS,   JEWS,   AND   HEATHENS. 


fsAiAH  i\v\u.  16. — Ceme  ye  near  unto  me;  hear  ye  this :  I  have  not  jpoiben  tfi  eeent 
from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time,  that  it  toot,  there  am  I :  and  now  the  Lord  Q§4 
and  hit  Spirit  hathaeni  me, 

IN  the  last  discourse  I  considered  the  Personality  and  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.     In  a  series  of  discourses,  formerly  delivered^ 
I  consiaered  the  Divinity  of  Christ,     If  the  arguments,  alleged  in 
those  discourses,  are  as  conclusive,  as  they  appear  to  me ;  they 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Trinity,  or  three  Persons  in  one  God.    ■» 
The  proof  of  this  doctrine  must  unquestionably  be  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  alone*     But,  when  a  doctrine  of  this  extraordinary 
nature  is  presented  to  the  mind,  we  naturally  feel  a  strong  curiosity 
to  know  tne  manner,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  has  been  regarded 
by  others ;  particularly  by  such,  as  have  lived  before  us ;  and  pe- 
culiarlv  by  the  Ancient  Members  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches.     Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity.    If  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  were,  now,  first  discovered  by  mankind  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  the  words  being  supposed  to  have  remain- 
ed always  the  same ;  we  should  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  those  passages,  which,  in  our  view,  clearly  contain  this  doc- 
trine, had  never  been  understood  by  others  in  the  same  manner,  as 
by  ourselves.     Particularly,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  our  own  interpretations,  if  we  found  the  Jews  con- 
struing such  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  New,  m  a  manner,  totally  different  from  ours.    Were 
such  the  fact,  we  should,  I  think,  very  naturally  suspect  our  own 
mode  of  construction :  for  we  could  not  easily  believe,  that  the 
Jewish  Church  was  always  ignorant  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  was  real- 
ly taught  by  the  Prophets ;  nor  the  early  Christian  Church,  if  it 
was  decisively  communicated  by  the  Aposdes.    It  will  be  easily 
seen,  that  the  trnu,  in  which  those  lived,  to  whom  an  appeal  of  this 
nature  is  made,  must  be  important,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
vfitnesses.    The  more  ancient  the  witnesses  are,  other  things  beinj^ 
equal,  the  more  valuable  must  be  their  testimony ;  and  such  testi- 
mony, if  really  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  explicit  and  decisive, 
cannot  fail  of  yielding  material  satisfaction  to  every  rational  inquirer. 
Nor  is  the  testimony  even  of  Heathens  concerning  this  subject, 
to  be  disregarded.    It  we  find  that  the  ancient  Heathen  nations, 
generally,  or  in  most  or  all  instances,  independently  of  any  ac« 
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quaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  have  holden  the  doctrine  of  a  TViad 
constituting  a  Monad^  that  is,  a  Supreme  God,  who  was  One  in  one 
sense,  and  Three  in  another;  we  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  derived  this  doctrine  from  a  single  source,  and,  thai 
thai  source  was  Revelation.     The  doctrine  plainly  lies  wholly  out 
of  the  course,  I  think  I  may  say,  out  of  the  reach,  of  human 
thought.     There  is,  therefore,  no  reason,  why  we  should  believe  it 
to  have  been  invented  by  man.     Much  less  is  there  any  reason, 
to  suppose  it  invented  by  men,  in  so  many  different  nations,  and  in 
such  circumstances  of  barbarism,  as  almost  preclude  the  inventioa 
of  any  philosophical  doctrine.     The  source  of  the  doctrine  must, 
therefore,  have  been  one  :  and  that  a  Revelation,  existing  before 
these  nations  were  separated  from  each  other. 

In  the  text,  a  Person  declares  concerning  himself:  /  have  not 
spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time  that  it  was,  ther% 
am  I:  and  now  the  Lord  God,  in  the  original  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me.  The  Person,  speaking  in  this  verse, 
is  in  the  second  verse  called  Jehovah  of  hosts  ;  or  Jehovah  God  of 
hosts.  And  in  the  twelfth  verse  he  says,  lam  he;  lam  the  first: 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens. 

When  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  The  person, 
speaking  in  the  text,  is,  then,  Jehovah  or  hosts  ;  the  first  and 
the  last  ;  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  And  this  Per- 
son says,  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me  : 
or,  more  probably.  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spiritm 
Origen,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  comments  on  this  passage  in 
this  manner :  "  Who  is  it  that  saith,  in  Isaiah,  "  And  now  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit  ?"  in  which,  as  the  expression  is  ambi- 
guous, is  it  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  sent  Jesus? 
or  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit? 
The  latter  is  the  true  interpretation.",  This  opinion  of  Origen 
appears  to  be  just;  because  wo  no  where  read  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Spirit ;  but,  every  where,  that  both 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  were  sent  by  the  Father,  called  in  the  text 
the  Lord  God.  To  the  present  purpose,  however,  this  difference 
of  interpretation  is  wholly  immaterial.  Whether  the  Spirit  send  or 
be  sent,  he  is  equally  determined  to  be  a  living  agent ;  since  in  the 
physical  sense  it  is  impossible,  that  any  other  being  should  either 
send,  or  be  sent.  In  the  text,  then,  the  doctrine  ol  a  Trinity  is 
directly  declared  by  a  Person,  styled  Jehovah. of  hosts.  Let 
us  now  see  what  countenance  this  doctrine  receives  from  the 
sources  which  I  have  specified  above. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  that  in  the  compass  of  such  a  discourse, 
any  thing  more  can  be  done  than  merely  to  make  a  moderate  se- 
lection of  the  testimonies  referred  to.  For  those,  whidi  I  shall 
mention,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Bishop  Bull,  Doctor  Jamieson, 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  the  Asiatic  Researches :  and  it  is  believed,  that 
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they  will  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficienUy  explicit^  to  sat- 
isfy a  mind  willing  to  receive  the  truth. 

I.  To  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ  the  following  testimonies  mustf 
I  thinkj  be  regarded  as  complete, 

Ist.  Justin  Martyr^  who  flourished  in  the  year  140,  and  was 
bom  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  declares  Christ  to  have 
been  the  person  who  appeared  to  Abraham^  under  the  Oak  of 
Mamre ;  and  asserts  that  the  person,  here  called  Lord  or  Jeho- 
vah, to  whom  Abraham  prays  for  Sodom^  and  who,  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  said  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  Cities  oftheplain^ 
was  no  other  than  Christ.  He  also  asserts,  that  Christ  appeared 
o  Moses  in  the  bush. 

2dly.  Irenanis^  who  flourished  in  the  year  178,  declares,  that 
Christ,  as  God,  was  adored  by  the  Prophets ;  was  the  God  of  the 
livings  and  the  living  God;  that. he  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush; 
and  that  afterwards,  the  same  Person  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  further 
says,  that  Abraham  learned  divine  truth  from  the  Logos,  or  Word 
of  God. 

3dly.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  year  181, 
declares,  that  Christ,  assuming  ro  le^tfuttov  rw  ^argng,  the  character 
of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  Divine  character,  came  to  Paradise  in  the 
appearance  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam. 

4thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  flourished  in  the  year  194, 
exhibits  Christ  as  the  Author  of  the  former  precepts,  and  of  the 
latter;  that  is,  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
New ;  deriving  both  from  one  fountain. 

5thly.  Tertullian  declares,  that  it  was  the,  Son  of  God  who 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  who  appeared,  that  is,  as  God,  at  aH  times ; 
that  he  overthrew  the  Tower  of  Babel;  confounded  the  laaguages 
of  men;  and  rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah*, 
He  calls  him  Dominus  a  Domino ;  and  says,  that  he  only,  and 
alway,  conversed  with  men,  from  Adam  down  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  in  visions  and  dreams ;  and  that  no  other  God  conversed 
with  men,  beside  the  Word^  who  was  afterward  to  be  made  flesh. 

II.  TTiat  Christ  zoas  the  Creator  of  the  world^  in  the  view  of  the 
ancient  Churchy  the  following  testimonies  satisfactorily  prove. 

1st.  Barnabas,  who,  as  you  well  know,  was  a  companion  of  the 
Apostles,  and  could  not  but  know  their  views  of  this  subject,  says, 
in  an  epistle  of  his,  yet  remaining, "  The  Sun  in  the  heavens  was 
the  work  of  the  Son  of  God." 

2dly.  Hermas,  also  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  that  "  the 
Son  of  God  was  more  ancient  than  any  creature ;  seeing  he  was 
present  with  the  Father  at  the  Creation  of  the  World." 

3dly.  Athenagoras,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1 78,  says,  that "  by 
Christ,  and  through  Christ,  all  things  were  created ;  since  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  *'«v;  one  thing;  one  substance." 
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4thly«  Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  '^  more  than  one  Divine  per- 
son are  denoted  by  the  phrase,  7%e  man  is  become  as  oneof%u  }  and 
that  one  of  these  is  Christ.'^ 

5thly«  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  ^^  The  Logos  is  the  universal 
Architect ;"  that  is,  the  Maker  of  all  things.  He  further  says,  "  The 
Logos  is  the  Creator  of  men  and  of  the  world.^'  He  also  speaks  of 
the  Logos  as  the  universal  Ruler,  and  Instructed 

HI.  That  Christ  was  truly  Godj  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  Ckuarchj 
will  fully  appear  from  the  following  testimonies. 

1st.  Clement  ot  Rome,  wno  was  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  calls 
Christ  "  the  sceptre  of  the  greatness  of  God,''  and  says,  "  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  come  with  pomp  and  magmficence,  but 
would  not." 

2dly.  Poly  carp,  a  disciple  of  S(.  John,  when  at  the  stake,  address- 
ed a  prayer  to  God,  which  he  concluded  in  this  manner :  "For  all 
things  I  praise  thee  ;  I  bless  thee  ;  I  glorify  thee  5  together  with  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ ;  with  whom,  unto  thee,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

3dly.  Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  "  Christ,  the  first  bom  Word 
of  God,  existed  as  God ;  that  he  is  Lord  and  God,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  he  was  the  God  oflsraeU^ 

He  also  says,  "  We  adore,  and  love,  the  Word  of  the  unbegot- 
ten  and  invisible  God."  And  again,  "  Hun  (the  Father  of  right- 
eousness) and  that  Son  who  hath  proceeded  from  him,  and  the 
Prophetical  Spirit,  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration)  we  worship 
and  adore." 

This  doctrine,  also,  Trypho,  his  Jewish  antagonist,  admits  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  generally. 

4thly.  The  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  their  Epistle  to  the  other 
Churches  concerning  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  in  which  the 
abovementioncd  doxology  is  quoted,  says,  "We  can  never  forsake 
Christ,'  nor  worship  any  other :  for  we  worship  Him  as  being  the 
Son  of  God." 

5thly.  Athenagoras  says, "  The  Nsg  xai  Aoyog,  Mind  and  Word  of 
God,  is  the  Son  of  God;"  and,  "We  who  preach  God,  preach  God 
the  FatWr,  God  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  One." 

6thly.  Tatian,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  year  172, 
says,  "  We  declare,  that  God  was  born  in  human  form." 

7thly.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in  the  year  177, 
says,  "  We  are  worshippers  of  one  God,  who  is  before  all,  and  in  all, 
in  his  Christ,  who  is  truly  God  the  Eternal  Word." 

8thly.  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  says,  "  The  three  days  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  represent  the  Trinity; 
God,  and  his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom." 

9thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  prays  to  Christ  to  be  propitious, 
and  says,  "  Son  and  Father,  botn  One  Lord,  grant,  that  we  may 
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praise  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  in  One  i  m 
whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things  in  One,  through 
whom  is  Eternity,  of  whom  we  are  all  members,  to  him,  who  is  in 
all  things  good,  m  all  things  beautiful,  universally  wise  and  just,  to 
whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen."  He  also  savs, 
*^  Gather  together  thy  children,  to  praise  in  a  holy  manner,  to  cele- 
brate without  guile,  Christ,  Eternal  Logosj  infinite  age,  Eteroal 
light,  fountain  of  mercy." 

lOthly.  TertuUian  says,  "  The  name  of  Christ  is  every  where 
believed,  and  every  where  worshipped,  by  all  the  nations  mentioned 
above.  He  reigns  every  where,  and  is  every  where  adored.  He 
is  alike  to  all  a  JKing  and  to  all  a  Judge,  and  to  all  a  God  and  a 
Lord." 

Again ;    <^  Behold   all  nations  henceforth  emerging  firom  the 

gjlf£'  of  error,  to  the  Lord  God  the  Creator,  and  to  God  his 
hrist." 

Tertuilian  also  declares,  that  '^  Ttberhu  received  accounts  from 
Palestine^  of  the  things,  which  manifested  the  truth  of  Christ^s 
Divinity." 

To  these  Christian  testimonies,  all  of  the  two  first  centuries,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  few  others,  out  of  multitudes,  which  belong  to  a  later 
period. 

The  testimony  of  OrigeUy  in  his  comment  on  the  text,  has  been 
already  seen.  He,  also,  says,  '^  We  (Christians)  worship  One  God, 
the  Father,  and  the  Son." 

He  further  says,  '^  Now,  that  you  may  know  the  Omnipotence  oi 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  He  is  one  and 
the  same  God  and  Lord  with  the  Father ;  hear  what  SL  John  hath 
said  in  the  Revelation.  These  things  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.  For  who  is  the 
Almighty  that  is  to  come,  but  Christ  ?" 

He,  also,  mentions  the  Christians,  as  sayine,  '^  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  One  God;  and  speaks  of  this  as 
a  difficult,  and  perplexing  doctrine,  to  such  as  hear  not  with  faith,, 
or  are  not  Christians." 

Again ;  he  says,  "  When  we  come  to  the  grace  of  Baptism,  we 
acknowledge  One  God  only,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Origen  flourished  in  the  year  230. 

Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  in  the  year  248, 
says,  '^  Christ  is  our  God ;  that  is,  not  of  all,  but  of  the  faithful,  and 
believing." 

7%c  Council  ofAntioch,  which  sat  about  the  year  264,  in  their 
Epistle,  say,  "In  the  whole  Church,  he  is  believed  to  be  God,  who 
emptied  himself,  indeed,  of  a  state  of  equality  with  God ;  and  man, 
of  the  seed  of  David,  acording  to  the  flesh." 

Eusebim,  the  celebrated  Ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  315^  declaims,  that  PUate^  in  his  letter  to  Tibtriat  cqbl* 
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cerning  the  miracles  of  Christ,  says,  that  "  he  was  raised  jBrom  the 
dead ;  and  that  he  was  already  believed  by  the  body  of  the  People 
to  be  God." 

This  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  conclude  with  the  followiDg  heath- 
en testimonies. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  from  the 
province  of  Bithynia^  whither  he  went  with  Proconsular  authority, 
writes,  that  "  certain  Christians,  whom  he  had  examined,  affirmed, 
that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was 
light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as 
to  some  God."  This  letter  is,  with  the  highest  probability,  placed 
in  the  year  107. 

Celsus,  an  eminent  Epicurean  Philosopher,  and  Adversary  of  the 
Christians,  charges  them  with  worshipping  Christ,  "  who,"  he  says, 
"  has  appeared  of  late ;"  and  whom  he  calls, "  The  Minister  of  God." 
C«/5M5  flourished  in  the  year  176. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  Lucian,  the  celebrated  Writer  of  Dia- 
logues, and  a  Philosopher  of  the  same  sect.  In  the  Philopatris^  a 
dialogue  frequently  attributed  to  him,  Triphon  represents  the  Chris- 
tians as  "  swearing  by  the  Most  high  God;  the  Great,  Immortal, 
Celestial  Son  of  tne  Father ;  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Fa- 
ther ;  One  of  three,  and  three  of  One."  ' 

Hierocles,  who'flourished  about  the  year  303,  a  Heathen  Philos- 
opher also,  says,  that "  the  Christians,  on  account  of  a  few  miracles, 
proclaim  Christ  to  be  God." 

On  these  testimonies  1  shall  only  ask  a  single  question.  Can 
any  person,  who  has  them  before  him,  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  earliest  ages,  acknowledged,  and  wor- 
shipped, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  only  Uv- 
ing  and  true  God  ? 

To  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  I  shall  now  add  that  of 
the  Jnvish  Church. 

PAiYo,  the  celebrated  Jew  of  Alexandria^  who  lived  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  calls  the  Logos  the  Eternal  Logos,  or  Word  ; 
and  says,  that  "  he  is  necessarily  eternal,  and  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God." 

Further  he  says,  "  He,  who  is,  is  on  each  side  attended  by  his 
nearest  Powers ;  of  which  one  is  Creative,  and  the  other  Kingly. 
The  Creative  is  God,  by  which  he  founded  and  adorned  the  Uni- 
verse. The  Kingly  is  Lord.  He  who  is  in  the  middle,  being  thus 
attended  by  both  his  Powers,  exhibits  to  the  discerning  mind,  the 
appearance,  sometimes  of  One,  and  sometimes  of  Three." 

Of  the  Logos  he  says,  "  He,  who  is  the  begotten,  imitating  the 
ways  of  his  Father,  and  observing  his  archetypal  patterns,  pro- 
duces forms ;"  that  is,  material  things.  He  often  calls  the  Logosj 
the  Divine  Logos  ;  and  represents  him  as  the  Manager,  or  Ruler  of 
the  world.  He  further  says,  that ''  God  governs  all  things  accord- 
ing  to  the  strictest  justice,  having  set  overUiem  his  righteous  La- 
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gcsy  his  first  begotten  Son.''  The  duration  of  created  things  he 
ascribes  to  this  cause ;  that  they  were  framed  by  Him,  who  re- 
mains ;  and  who  is  never  in  any  respect  changed  ;  the  Divine  Lo- 
gos.^^  Finally ;  he  calls  the  LogQs  an  Angel ;  the  Name  of  God ; 
a  Man ;  the  Beginning ;  the  Eternal  Image  ;  the  most  ancient  An- 
gel ;  the  Archangel,  of  many  names ;  and  the  High  Priest  of  tliis 
world ;  and  says,  "  His  head  is  anointed  with  oil." 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrasts^  and  other  Jewish  commentalorsj  speak 
of  this  subject  in  a  similar  manner* 

They  speak  of  the  Mimra^  the  Hebrew  term,  rendered  in  the 
Greek  Aoyo^,  and  in  the  EngUsh  IVord^  as  "  the  Word  from  before 
ihe  Lord,"  or  which  is  before  the  Lord;  as  a  Redeemer;  as  only 
begotten ;  as  the  Creator.  They  say,  "  the  Woixl  of  the  Lord 
said,  "  Behold  Adam,  whom  I  have  created,  is  the  only  begotten  in 
the  world ;  as  I  am  the  only  begotten  in  the  highest  heavens." 
They  paraphrased  the  text,  Genesis  iii.  8,  And  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God^  walking  in  the  garden,  thus :  ^^  They  heard  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  God,^^  &c. 

Several  Jewish  commentators  say,  that  "  it  was  the  Voice  which 
was  walking." 

One  of  them  says,  that  "  Our  first  parents,  before  their  sin,  saw 
the  Gfory  of  God  speaking  to  them ;  but  after  their  sin,  they  only 
heard  the  Voice  walking." 

Philo  and  Jonathan  both  say,  that  "  it  was  the  Word  of  God, 
which  appeared  unto  Hagar,^^ 

Jonathan  says,  "  God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  Israel  by  his 
Word."  Paraphrasing  Jcr.  xxix.  14,  he  says,  "  I  will  be  sought 
by  you  in  my  Word." 

The  Jerusalem  Targum,  or  Paraphrase,  says,  "  Abraham  prayed 
in  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world." 

Jonathan  says  also,  "  God  will  atone  by  his  Word  for  his  land, 
and  for  his  people ;  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord." 

Psalm  ex.  1.  They  paraphrase,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  his  Word," 
instead  of  My  I^ord,  as  in  the  original. 

The  Jewish  commentators  say,  "  there  are  three  Degrees  in  the 
Mystery  of  Alcim,  or  Elohim ;  and  these  degrees  they  call  Persons. 
They  say,  "  They  are  all  one,  and  cannot  be  separated." 

Deut.  vii  4.  Hear^  0  Israel!  Jehovah,  our  Aleim,  is  one  Jeho- 
vah, is  thus  rendered  by  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  Book  Zohar  ; 
"  The  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  the  Lord,  are  One."  In  his  com- 
ment on  this  passage  the  Author  says,  "  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the  perfection  of  all  things;  and 
he  is  called  the  Father.  The  other,  or  our  God,  is  the  depth  or 
the  fountain  of  sciences ;  and  is  called  the  Son.  The  other,  or 
Lord,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  from  them  both,  iic. 
Therefore  he  says.  Hear,  0  Israel !  that  is,  join  together  this  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  make  him  One  Essence ; 
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One  Substance ;  for  whatever  is  in  the  One  is  in  the  other.    He 
hath  been  the  whole  ;  he  is  the  whole ;  and  he  will  be  the  whole." 

Again ;  ^'  What  is  the  name  of  King  Messiah  ?  Rabbi  Akiba  hath 
said,  Jehovah  is  his  name.  As  it  is  declared,  Jer.  xxiiii  6,  And 
this  is  his  namt^  by  which  thty  shall  call  him^  Jehovah^  our  Right- 
tousness. 

These  Commentators,  also,  call  him  the  Branch ;  the  Comforter; 
Gracious;  Luminous;  &c. 

And  again ;  "  The  Holy  God  calls  the  King  Messiah  by  his 
name:  Jehovah  is  his  name :  for  it  is  said,  Exodus  vii.  1,  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war  ^  Jehovah  is  his  nameJ^ 

To  these  explicit,  and  unquestionable  testimonies  I  shall  now 
add  a  collection  of  others,  of  a  diflFerent  nature,  but  scarcely  less 
decisive. 

In  the  concise  history  of  the  Creation  Moses  says,  more  than 
thirty  times,  Aleim^  that  is,  Gods^  created :  the  noun  being  plural, 
and  the  verb  singular,  in  every  instance.  These  the  Jewish  Para- 
phrasts  explain  by  Jehovah  ;  his  Word,  that  is,  his  Son ;  and  his 
Wisdom,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  which  they  call  three  Degrees.  These 
threey  they  assert,  are  One ;  and  declare  them  to  be  One,  insepa- 
rable Jehovah*  This  doctrine  the  Jews  have  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  methods ;  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive.  These  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  exhibit,  after  having  premised  a  remarkable  sen- 
tence from  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  Judah  the  Holy,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
manner.  "  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Three  in  Unity,  One  in  Trinity."  This  Rabbi  flourished  in  the 
second  century. 

With  this  preface  1  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Form  of  blessing,  used  by  the  Jewish  Priests,  and 
the  mode  of  administering  it,  when  they  blessed  the  congregation^ 
strongly  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

This  form  of  blessing  is  prescribed  in  Numbers  vi.  24 — 26,  Je- 
hovah bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee.  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance 
tpon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

This  blessing,  according  to  Rabbi  Menachen,  was  pronounced  in 
a  different  accent,  during  the  utterance  of  each  part ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  given  by  two  other  Rabbis,  with  the  hand  lifted 
up,  and  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  hand  extended ;  the  little  finger 
being  at  the  same  time  closed.  This,  they  say,  was  done  to  ex- 
press a  Triad,  or  Trinity,  in  the  Godhead. 

2dly.  The  Jews  anciently  used  a  solemn  symbol  of  the  Deity, 
which  they  called  Sephiroth  ;  a  word  commonly  signifying  Enumt' 
rations,  but  used  by  their  learned  men  to  denote  Splendours. 
These  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  \tB 
branches  extended;  and  sometimes  by  ten  concentric  circles: 
that  figure  being  the  symbol  of  perfection.    All  these  splendours 
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are  represented  as  issuing  from  the  supreme  and  infinite  Source,  as 
li^t  from  the  Sun. 

Of  this  tree  Rabbi  Schabte  says,  "  There  are  three  degrees  ;  the 
root,  the  stem,  and  the  branches ;  and  these  three  are  one.''  By 
this  he  intends,  that  the  infinite  Source,  and  the  other  two  Degrees, 
are  one,  and  inseparable. 

In  the  symbol  of  the  circles,  the  three  superior  circles  are  called 
the  Crown,  Wisdom,  and  Understanding.  ^<  These,''  Rabbi  haac^ 
a  famous  and  learned  Jew,  says,  ^^  are  the  highest  Numerations, 
which  possess  one  throne,  on  which  sits  the  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  hosts."  Two  other  celebrated  Jewish  Doctors  say, 
"  These  are  the  Voice,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Worfi ;  and  these  are 
One."  And  Rambam,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  says, 
"  The  Crown  is  the  primordial  Spirit  of  the  living  Aleim ;  and  his 
Wisdom  is  a  Spirit  from  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  Understanding,  Waters 
from  the  Spirit ;  and  between  these,  though  thus  distinguished^ 
there  is  no  aistinction  in  essence ;  because  the  end  is  annexed  to 
the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  middle  is 
comprehended  by  them." 

The  remaining  Sephiroth  denoted  the  attributes  of  God. 
The  ancient  Jews  applied  the  three  first  letters  of  the  incommu- 
nicable name,  Jehovah,  to  denote  the  three  superior  Splendours, 
viz.  Jod,  He,  Vau  ;  and  the  second  He,  or  the  last  letter,  denoted, 
according  to  them,  the  two  natures  of  the  second  Splendour,  or 
person. 

3dly.  The  ancient  Jews  wrote  the  name  of  God  symbolically,  by 
isncluding  three  Jods  within  a  circle,  and  subscribing  under  the  Jodiy 
and  Toithin  the  circle,  the  vowel  Kametz. 

The  circle  was  the  figure  denoting  perfection.  The  thrde  Jods 
were  the  beginning  letter  of  the  wora  Jehovah,  thrice  repeated, 
to  denote  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Kametz  was 
the  point  of  perfection,  and  denoted  the  same  thing  with  the  circle^ 
and  the  Unity,  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

4th  ly.  Another  method,  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  God,  was 
to  include  in  a  square  three  radii,  or  points,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  crown.  The  crown  seems  to  have  denoted  the  dignity  and  su- 
premacy of  the  object  designed,  and  the  number  three,  the  three 
rersons  of  the  Godhead. 

5thly.  The  letter  Schin  was  another  emblem  of  the  Most  ISgh^ 
in  use  among  the  Jews. 

This  letter,  which  is  the  first  in  the  word  Shaddai,  the  Almighty; 
one  of  the  Scriptural  names  of  God ;  is  formed  of  three  branches, 
alike  in  size  and  figure,  especially  as  written  in  the  ancient  or  &i- 
maritan  character,  and  united  in  one  stem.  This  letter  was 
distinctly  written  on  those  phylacteries,  which  the  Jews  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

6thly.  The  Equilateral  triangle,  with  three  small  circles  at  ih$ 
angles,  and  the  letter  Jod  inscribed  over  against  the  tpper  angle,  wai 
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mnother  Jtwish  symbol  of  the  Deity,  The  three  sides  indicated  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead;  and  the  equal  length  of  the  sides 
their  equality ;  while  the  Jod  was  a  direct  proof  that  Jehovah  was 
intended  by  the  emblem.  The  three  circles  probably  denoted  the 
perfection  of  the  three  Persons. 

7thly.  The  Jews  also  delineated  the  sphere,  or  representation  of 
the  Universe,  as  holden  by  three  hands;  two  at  the  sides,  and  one 
at  the  bottom.  Near  the  hands  were  inscribed  the  three  Hebrew 
letters,  Aleph^  Daleth,  and  Schin^  the  initials  of  the  three  Hebrew 
words  for  truth,  judgment,  and  peace.  The  same  letters  were  also 
inscribed  immediately  above  the  sphere. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Church  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, composed  on  the  one  hand  of  direct  declarations,  and  on  the 
other  of  symbols  equally  definite  and  certain ;  especially  as  explain- 
ed by  their  own  commentators.  These  prove,  beyond  a  reason* 
able  debate,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  held,  uniformly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  later  Jews  have,  indeed,  denied  it ; 
but  to  this  denial  they  have  been  led,  merely  by  their  hatred  to 
Christianity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  opinion  of  the  Heathen  nor 
tions  concerning  this  subject. 

1st.  The  Hindoos  have^  from  the  most  remote  antiquity^  holden  a 
Triad  in  the  Divine  nature. 

The  name  of  the  Godhead  among  these  people  is  Brahme,  The 
names  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  Brahma,  VeeshnUj 
and  Seeva.  Brahma  they  considered  as  the  Father,  or  supreme 
Source  ;  Veeshnu  as  the  Mediator,  whom  they  assert  to  have  been 
incarnate ;  and  Sccva  as  the  Destroyer,  and  Regenerator :  destruc- 
tion being  in  their  view  nothing  but  the  dissolution  of  preceding 
forms,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  same  being  in  new  ones. 

The  three  faces  of  Brahma^  Veeshnu,  and  Seeva,  they  always 
formed  on  one  body,  having  six  hands ;  or  two  to  each  person. 
This  method  of  delineating  the  Godhead  is  ancient  beyond  tradi- 
tion, universal,  uncontroverted,  and  carved  every  where  in  their 
{►laces  of  worship ;  particularly  in  the  celebrated  cavern  in  the 
sland  of  Elephanta. 

2dly.  Equally  well  known  is  the  Persian  Triad ;  the  names  of 
which  were  Ormusd,  Mithr,  and  Ahriman  ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
Oromasdes,  Mithras,  and  Arimanius.  Mithi*as  was  commonly 
styled  TfMrXaCiog.  Among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
second  person  in  the  Triad  was  called  the  Mediator,  and  regarded 
as  the  great  Agent  in  the  present  world. 

In  the  Oracles  ascribea  to  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  the  famous 
Persian  Philosopher,  arc  the  following  declarations. 

"  Where  the  Eternal  Monad  is,  it  amplifies  itself,  and  generates 
a  Duality." 

"  A  Triad  of  Deity  shines  forth  throughout  the  whole  world,  of 
which  a  Monad  is  the  heao." 
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^'  For  the  mind  of  the  Father  said,  that  all  things  should  be  di- 
vided into  Three;  whose  will  assented,  and  all  things  were  di- 
Tided." 

"  And  there  appeared  in  this  Triad,  Virtue^  Wisdom^  and  Truih^ 
who  knew  all  things.'' 

"  The  Father  perfonned  all  things,  and  delivered  them  over  to 
the  Second  mind,  whom  the  nations  of  men  commonly  suppose  to 
be  the  First." 

The  third  Person,  speaking  of  himself,  says,  "  I  Psyche,  or  Soul, 
dwell  next  to  the  Paternal  mind,  animating  all  things." 

3dly.  The  Egyptians^  also^  acknowledged  a  Triads  from  the  ear- 
liest  anliquilUy  whom  they  named  originally  Osiais,  Cneph,  and 
Phtha  ;  and  afterwards  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon.  These  Persons 
they  denoted  by  the  symbols  Light,  Fire,  and  Spirit.  They  repre- 
sented them,  also,  on  the  doors,  and  other  parts  of  their  sacred 
buildings,  in  the  three  figures  of  a  Globe,  a  Wing^  and  a  Serpen^. 
Ahentpkius,  an  Arabian  Writer,  says,  that  "  by  these  the  Egyptians 
shadowed  0fov  r^ifM^v ;  or  God  in  three  forms.    « 

One  of  the  Egyptian  fundamental  axioms  of  Theology,  as  given 
by  Damascius,  and  cited  by  Cudworth,  is,  "  There  is  one  Principle 
of  all  things,  praised  under  the  name  of  the  Unknown  Darkness, 
and  this  thrice  repeated." 

In  the  Books,  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  is  the  following 
passage. 

"  There  hath  ever  been  one  great,  intelligent  Light,  which  has 
always  illumined  the  Mind  ;  and  their  union  is  nothing  else  but  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Bond  of  all  things." 

Here  light  and  mind  are  spoken  of  as  two  Persons,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  third ;  all  declared  to  be  eternal. 

Jamblichus,  a  Platonic  Philosopher^  styled  by  Procliis  the  Divine^ 
declares,  that  "  Hennes  speaks  of  Eicton  as  the  first  of  intelli- 

fences,  and  the  first  intelligible ;  and  of  Cneph,  or  Emeph,  as  the 
^rince  of  the  Celestial  Gods ;  and  of  the  Demiurgic,  or  creating, 
Mind,  as  a  third  to  these.  Jamblichus  calls  these  the  Demiurgic 
Mind,  the  Guardian  of  Truth,  and  Wisdom. 

4thly.  The  Orphic  Theology,  the  most  ancicjit  recorded  in  Grecian 
history,  taught  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  abridgment  of  this  Theology  by  Timotheus,  the  Chrono- 
grapher,  are  found  its  most  important  and  characteristical  doctrines. 
Of  these  the  fundamental  one  is,  that  an  Eternal,  Incomprehensi- 
ble Being  exists,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  supreme 
and  eternal  Being  is  styled  in  this  Theology,  *ws,BjjXi],  Zwij;  Lights 
Counsel,  Life, 

Suidas,  speaking  of  these  three,  says,  "  they  express  only  one 
and  the  same  power."  Timotheus  says  further,  that  Orpheus  de- 
clared "All  things  to  have  been  made  by  One  Godhcaci  in  three 
names ;  or  rather  by  these  names  of  One  Godhead  ;  and  that  this 
Godhead  is  all  things." 
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ProcluSj  a  Platonic  Philosopher^  already  mentioned,  says,  that 
Orpheus  taught  "  the  existence  of  One  God,  who  is  the  ruler  over 
all  things ;  and  that  this  One  God  is  thi*ee  Minds,  three  Kings ;  He 
who  is ;  He  who  has,  or  possesses  ;  and  He  who  beholds.  These 
three  Afinds  he  declares  to  be  the  same  with  the  Triad  of  Orpheus; 
viz.  Phanes^  Uranus,  and  Chronus. 

Sthlvm  The  Greek  Philosophers,  also,  extensively  acknowledged  a 
Triad. 

Particularly,  Pythagoras  styled  God  co  'sv,  or  the  Unity ;  and 
fftovo^,  or  that  which  is  alone  ;  and  also  ro  aT^o^v,  or  the  good. 

"From  this  Eternal  Monad,"  says  Pythagoras,  "  there  sprang  an 
infinite  Duality ;  that  is,  irom  Him,  wno  existed  alone,  two  pro- 
ceeded, who  were  infinite. 

Plato  also  held  a  Triad ;  and  named  them  ro  AyaAw,  the  Good ; 
Noutf,  or  Aoyof,  Mind,  or  Word ;  and  ^xr/yi  xogfw>  the  Soul  of  the 
World,     The  ro  AyaAov  he  also  calls  flt^awo^  0fo^,  and  fAS^itf'co^  Giog. 

Parmenides,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  Philosophy,  says,  The 
Deity  is  'sv  xou  iroWax ;  One  and  Many.  Simplicius,  commenting  on 
Plato's  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides,  says,  that  "  tnese 
words  were  a  description  of  the  aw«  Owog,"  the  true  or  original  ex- 
istence ;  and  Plotinus  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowledged  three 
Divine  Unities  subordinated.     The  first  Unity  he  calls  the  most 

Ejrfectly  and  properly  One ;  the  second.  One  many ;  and  the  third, 
ne  and  many,  rlotinus  further  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowl- 
edged a  Triad  of  original  Persons.  Plotinus  speaks  of  God  as  be- 
ing "  the  One,  the  Mind,  and  the  Soul ;"  which  he  calls  the  original 
or  principal  persons.  Amdius  calls  these  Persons  three  Kings,  and 
three  Creators. 

Numenius,  a  famous  Pythagorean,  acknowledged  a  Triad.  The 
second  Person  he  calls  the  Son  of  the  first;  and  the  third  he  speaks 
of,  as  proceeding  also  from  the  first. 

6thly.  In  the  Empires  of  Thibet  and  Tangut,a  triune  God  is  con* 
Btantly  acknowledged  in  the  popular  religion.  Medals,  having  the 
image  of  such  a  God  stamped  on  them,  are  given  to  the  people  by 
the  Delai  Lama,  to  be  suspended,  as  holy,  around  their  necks,  or 
otherwise  used  in  their  worship.  These  people  also  worslupped 
an  idol,  which  was  the  representation  of  a  three-fold  God. 

7thly.  A  medal,  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
was  found  near  the  River  Kemptschyk,  a  branch  of  the  Jenisea,  in 
Siberia,  of  the  following  description. 

A  human  figure  is  formed  on  one  side,  having  one  body  and 
three  heads.  This  person  sits  upon  the  cup  of  the  Lotos;  the 
common  accompaniment  of  the  Godhead  in  various  Eastern  coun- 
tries; and  on  a  sofa,  in  the  manner  of  Eastern  Kings.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  following  inscription.  "  The  bright  and  sacred 
image  of  the  Deity,  conspicuous  in  three  figures.  Gather  the  holy 
purpose  of  God  from  them :  love  Aim."  A  Heathen  could  not 
xnore  justly,  or  strongly,  describe  ^TVvwlIy* 
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8thly.  Tke  ancient  Scandinavians  acknowledged  a  Triad  ^  whom 
they  styled  Odin^  Frea^  and  7%or.  In  the  Edda^  the  most  remarkr 
able  monument  of  Scandinavian  Theology,  Gangler^  a  Prince  of 
Sweden^  is  exhibited  as  being  introduced  into  the  hall,  or  palace, 
of  the  Gods.  Here  he  saw  three  thrones  raised  one  above  another, 
and  on  each  throne  a  sacred  person.  These  persons  were  thus 
described  to  him  by  his  guide :  ^^  He,  who  sits  on  the  lowest  throne, 
is  jffar,  or  the  Lofty  One.  The  second  is  Jafn  Har^  or  Equal  to  the 
Lofty  One.  He,  who  sits  on  the  highest  throne,  is  Thndi^  or  the 
Third. 

9thly.  The  Romans^  Germans,  and  Gauls j  acknowledged  a  Triadj 
and  worshipped  a  Triad,  in  various  manners. 

The  Romans  and  Germans,  worshipped  the  Mairia  ;  three  God- 
desses inseparable,  and  always  united  in  their  worship,  temples, 
and  honours. 

The  Romans  also,  together  with  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  wor- 
shipped the  Cabiri,  or  three  Mighty  Ones. 

The  Dmiiui  of  the  /{oman;  is  stamped  on  a  Medal,  as  having 
three  faces  on  three  distinct  heads,  united  to  one  form.  On  the 
reverse  is  the  imaee  of  a  man,  holding  his  hand  to  his  Ups;  under 
whom  is  this  inscription :  '^  Be  silent ;  it  is  a  mystery." 

The  German  Goddess,  Trygla,  was  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Gauls,  also,  united  their  Gods  in  triple  groups,  in  a  man- 
ner generally  similar,  as  is  evident  from  sculptures,  either  now, 
or  latelv,  remaining. 

lOthly.  7%e  Japanese  and  Chinese  anciently  acknowledged  a 
Triad. 

The  ereat  image  of  the  Jcmanese  is  One  form,  with  three  heads ; 
generally  resembling  that  01  Brahma,  Vteshnu,  and  Seeva,  already 
described  as  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos.  The  Chinese  worship- 
ed in  ancient  times  One  Supreme  God,  without  Images,  or  sym- 
ols  of  any  kind.  This  worship  lasted  until  after  the  death  of  Ccm- 
fucius,  about  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Lao'Kiun,  the  celebrated  founder  of  one  of  the  philosophical, 
or  religious,  sects  in  China,  delivered  this,  as  the  great  leading 
doctrine  of  his  Philosophy  :  "  That  the  Eternal  Reason  produced 
One ;  One  produced  Two ;  Two  produced  Three ;  and  Three 
produced  All  things." 

1 1  thly.  The  American  Nations,  also,  have  in  several  instances 
acknowledged  a  Triad. 

The  Iroquois  hold,  that  before  the  creation  three  Spirits  existed ; 
all  of  whom  were  employed  in  creating  mankind. 

The  Peruvians  adored,  a  Triad,  whom  they  styled  the  Father 
and  Lord  Sun,  the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun. 

In  Cuquisaco,  a  province  of  Peru,  the  inhabitants  worshipped 
an  image,  named  Tangaianga  ;  which  in  their  language  signifies 
One  in  Three^  and  Three  in  one. 
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Thus  have  I  finished  this  numerous  collection  of  testimonies  to 
the  great  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  labour,  employ- 
ed in  making  it,  has,  I  hope,  not  been  useless.  In  a  serious  mind 
it  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  produce,  not  conviction  only,  but  aston- 
ishment, and  delight,  to  see  the  wonderful  manner,  in  which  God 
has  diffused,  and  perpetuated,  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  through- 
out the  successive  periods  of  time.  The  testimonies  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches  arc  complete  and  irresistible.  We  are  not 
to  expect,  that,  amid  all  the  ignorance  of  Heathenism,  correct  and 
unobjectionable  ideas  of  God  should  be  found  in  any  nation. 

But  when  we  consider,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Triad  has  been  so 
evidently  received,  without  a  question,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Globe,  and  by  so  many  different  nations ;  that  it  was  received 
among  almost  all  those  who  were  ancient ;  that  it  was  received  inde^ 
pendently  of  the  Scriptures;  that  it  was  expressed  in  so  many  forms, 
and  those  completely  decisive  as  to  the  real  meaning ;  that  the 
scheme  in  all  these  forms  was,  unanswerably,  the  union  of  Three 
Divine  Beings,  or  Persons,  in  One ;  and  that  this  scheme  was  so 
often,  and  so  definitely,  explained  in  multiplied  and  very  various 
modes  of  expression  ;  modes  of  expression  too,  whirb  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  misconstrued ;  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  determine, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  originally  revealed  to  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  has  almost  every  where  been  conveyed  down,  both 
in  their  worslup,  and  their  sacred  traditions. 
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Trrui  ill.  6. — Jf^t  hjfwot^  of  ri^eoutneu  which  we  have  done,  but  according  tchu 
mtrcy  he  eaoed  ut^byihe  wadung  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewii^  of  Ihe  Hol$ 
Qhod, 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed  to  enter  upon  an  inouiry 
into  the  great  subject  of  Regenerattjn  under  two  principal  beaas : 

I.  The  Agtnt  in  this  work  ;  and, 

II.  The  Work  itself. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  proposed  to  discuss  under  these 
heads : 

I.  T%e  Character  of  the  Agent ;  and, 

II.  His  Agency. 

The  Character  of  the  Agent  I  have  already  examined. 
In  investigating  his  Agency  I  propose  to  consider, 

I.  The  Fact 'y 

II.  Its  Jfature  ; 

III.  Its  Jfecessity ;  and, 

IV.  The  Objections  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  mankind 
are,  in  some  instances,  really  regenerated  ;  reserving  the  proof  of 
this  doctrine  to  a  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  thing  originally  proposed  ;  viz.  The  Work  of 
Regeneration.  In  discoursing  on  collateral  subjects  of  Theology, 
or  of  any  other  science,  it  is,  not  very  unfrequently,  necessary  to 
suppose  one  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time,  allowed ;  to  preclude 
useless  embarrassment  in  the  discussion  of  the  others.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  done  only  for  the  time ;  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  has  been  specified.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  in 
this  system,  to  take  any  point  in  Theology  for  granted ;  nor  to  ex- 
pect the  belief  of  any  doctrine,  alleged  by  me,  unless  the  argu- 
ments, adduced  to  support  it,  shall  Be  found  solid  and  convincing. 
Nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  consider  any  thing  as  granted  by  those, 
who  differ  from  me,  unless  I  suppose  it  to  be  really  granted  by 
them.  If  there  be  found  in  this  system  of  discourses  any  thing, 
contrary  to  these  principles,  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  inattention,  and  error,  on  my  own  part ;  for  no  departure 
from  them  will  receive  any  justification  from  me. 

With  these  things  premised,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consider- 
ation of 

7%«  Fact,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Agent  in  the  Regeneration  of 
Man. 
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It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  proof  of  this  position  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  all  the  eviaence  concerning  it, 
furnished  by  reason  and  experience,  must  be  merely  auxiliary ; 
and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  decisive.  From  the 
Scriptures,  then,  1  shall  proceed  to  allege  such  proofs  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  to  me  appear  satisfactory. 

1st.  I  argue  this  doctrine  from  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  text  is  one  of  these  declarations. 

In  this  passage  we  are  said  to  be  sa'Oed  by  the  washing  of  regeti- 
eration  and  the  reneToing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  word  renewing  is 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  word  in  this  place.  To  renew 
signifies,  as  you  well  know,  to  make  nc»,  or  to  make  over  again. 
This  operation  is  here  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  as  simple  and 
unambiguous  terms,  as  are  possible. 

John  i.  12,  13,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature.  Ai/ 
to  as  many  as  received  him^  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  ;  even  to  them  tliat  believe  on  his  name.  Which  were  bornf 
not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  will  ofiheficshy  nor  of  the  willofMan^  hut 
of  God. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  asserted,  that  the  birth,  by 
which  mankind  become  the  sons  of  God,  is  derived  not  from  blooc^ 
or  natural  descent ;  nor,  from  the  will  of  the  flesh ;  nor,  from  the 
will  of  man ;  that  is,  not  from  human  contrivance  and  determina- 
tion in  any  form ;  but  from  God.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  doctrine  could  be  more  clearly  asserted.     But  if  those  who 
sustain  this  character  are  born  of  God,  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.     For  our  Saviour,  discoursing  on  this  subject  in  the  tnird 
chapter,  says,  Except  a  Man  be  born  of  7oatery  and  of  the  Spirit j  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.     Thxit,  which  is  born  ofthejlesh,  is 
fleshy  and  thnt^  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.     Here  the 
rersons,  said  in  the  fonner  passage  to  be  born  of  God,  are  declar- 
ed by  our  Saviour  to  bo  bora  of  ihc  Spirit ;  and  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  declared  alone  to  be  spiritual.     So  far  as  I  can  see, 
these  passages  in  the  most  decisive  manner  assert  Regeneration  to 
be,  exclusively,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  this  passage,  also,  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  declared  to 
he  flesh  ;  that  is,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  fleshly  source  partakes 
of  its  fleshly  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  customarily  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  the  native  character  of  man.  In  this  sense 
the  camaly  or  fleshly,  mind  is  declared  by  St.  Paid  to  be  enmity 
against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  capable  of  being 
subject  to  it.  In  the  same  sense,  the  same  Apostle  says.  In  me,  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  or  natural  character,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

A  contrast  is  studiously  run  between  that,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  flesh ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  between  that 
which  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit ;  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture.     To  be  carnally  minded,  says  St.  Paid,  is  death  ;  but  io 
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be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,  Rom.  viii.  6.  In  the  origi- 
nal, the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death  ;  but  the  minding  of  the  Spirit 
is  life  and  peace.  And  again;  GaL  v.  19 — 23.  J^ow  the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  manifest j  which  are  these  :  Adultery ,  fornication^  tm- 
cleanness,  lascivioiuness^  idolatry^  witchcraft^  hatred^  variance^ 
emulations^  wrathj  strife,  seditions,  heresies^  envyings,  murders^ 
drunkenness,  revelling s,  and  such  like  :  of  the  which  i  tell  you  be^ 
fore,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they,  which  do  such 
things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faithj 
meekness,  temperance.  In  these  passages,  the  difierent  natures  of 
the  fleshly  and  spiritual  character  are  too  strongly  marked  to  need 
a  comment.  All  that  is  sinful,  odious  to  God,  and  the  object  of  his 
wrath,  plainly  belones  to  the  former ;  and  all  that  is  holy,  lovely  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  the  object  of  his  favour,  belongs  to  the  latter* 
But  that,  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  is  of  this  odious  guilty 
nature ;  while  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  alone  Spirit.  In 
other  words,  whatever  is  good  and  acceptable  before  God  in  the 
character  of  man  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  St,  Paid  says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
The  Thessalonian  Church,  then,  was  chosen  to  salvation :  How  ? 
Through  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  The  sanctification 
of  these  persons,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  God, 
and  a  pre-requisite  to  their  salvation.  The  Thessalonians,  there- 
fore, were  renewed,  or  regenerated,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  \  and,  by 
necessary  conclusion,  all  others,  who  become  the  subjects  of  re- 
generation. 

1  Cor.  vi.  11.  But  ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
In  the  two  preceding  verses,  St.  Paul  mentions  several  classes 
of  men,  who,  he  declares,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God* 
Then  he  subjoins,  Such  were  some  of  you*  But,  he  adds.  Ye  art 
sanctified  bu  the  Spirit  of  God.  Formerly  these  Corinthians  were 
of  the  number  of  those,  who,  continuing  in  their  proper  character^ 
could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  That,  which  now  made 
them  of  a  new  and  opposite  character,  was,  that  they  were  sancti" 
fied  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  Ezekiei  xxxv'u  26,  27,  God  says,  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  :  and  I  wUl  take  away  the 
itonv  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
Ana  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  %n  my 
statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.  Here  giv 
ing  these  Israelites  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  is  plainly,  and 
exactly,  equivalent  to  the  import  of  this  declaration,  iwill  put  my 
spirit  within  you;  as  the  consequence  of  which,  it  is  declared,  that 
they  shall  walk  in  the  statutes  of  God,  and  keep  his  judgments.  The 
disposition  therefore,  with  which  mankind  keep  the  statutes,  or 
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obey  the  law  of  God,  fe  produced  in  them  by  God  himself,  and  is 
effectuated  by  his  Spirit. 

In  the  following  chapter  God  says,  verses  13,  14,  to  the  house  of 
Israel^  represented  as  spu-itually  dead,  Yt  shall  know  that  lam  the 
Lord^  when  I  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  yoUj  and  ye  shall  live.  Here 
Spiritual  life  is  exhibited  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

To  these  passages  of  Scripture  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  more,  out  of 
a  great  multitude  to  the  same  purpose.  For  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  your  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  v.  5. 

Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

J{o  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor. 
xii.  3. 

For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons 
of  God,  Rom.  viii.  14. 

/  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 
offspring*  Isai.  xliv.  3.  The  direct  consequence  of  this  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  is  declared  in  verse  5th.  One  shall  say,  lam  the  Lord's, 
and  another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob. 

2dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  facts,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  preached  to  the  Jewish  nation  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half;  if  not  more  than  four  years.  It  will  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  the  best  of  all  preachei*s ;  and  that  his  preaching  was  more 
perfectly  calculated,  than  any  other,  to  produce  holiness  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  Yet  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  not  a  very  successful  preacher.  We  naturally  ask,  Why 
was  he  not  successful  ?  The  Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  though 
certainly  and  greatly  inferior  to  Christ  in  wisdom  and  persuasive- 
ness, preached,  still,  with  wonderful  success.  St.  Peter  by  the 
first  sermon,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Jews,  probably  converted 
more  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ,  during 
the  whole  of  his  ministry.  We  naturally  ask,  also.  Whence  arose 
this  wonderfully  different  efficacy  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  and 
that  of  his  Master.  The  persons,  whom  they  both  addressed,  were 
the  same.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  both. 
Why  then  were  they  perfectly  dead  to  the  preaching  of  Christ ; 
and  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  turned  to  God,  by  that  of  S(.  Peter  F 
The  cause  was  not  in  the  preaching.  It  was  not  in  the  hearers : 
for  they  were  the  very  same  persons.  It  was,  then,  an  extraneous 
cause.  The  event  was  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
from  the  will  of  man,  but  from  God. 

St.  Paul  preached  at  Philippi  many  days.  It  seems  clear,  that 
the  Jailer  must  frequently  have  heard  him.  Yet  his  words  made 
no  impression  upon  the  Jailer's  heart,  until  that  night  in  which  he 
was  converted.  Yet  then  in  a  moment,  upon  PauPs  calling  to  him 
to  do  himself  no  harm  ;  he  hastened  into  the  prison,  and  cried  out 
to  Paul  and  Silas,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?    A  cause,  ad- 
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equate  to  this  change  in  the  Jailer,  must  be  admitted  here  :  and 
this  can  have  been  no  other,  than  that  the  Lord  opened  his  hearty 
as  he  had  before  done  that  of  Lydiu,  in  the  same  place. 

Generally,  to  what  other  cause  can  be  assigned  the  universal 
success  of  the  Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  Si.  Peter  has 
taught  us  to  attribute  this  wonderful  event  to  the  peculiar  and  re- 
markable elFusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  last  days^  or  days  of  the 
Gospel,  predicted  by  the  Prophet  Joel^  and  begun  to  be  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  If  this  be  not  admitted  as  the 
true  cause,  it  will,  I  apprehend,  be  very  difficult  to  assign  another,* 
which  will  be  found  adequate  to  tlie  effect,  or  which  will  in  any 
measure  satisfy  a  sober  inquirer. 

II.  The  Nature  of  this  Agency  next  demands  our  consideration^ 

Concerning  this  1  observe, 

1  St.  That  it  is  the  result  of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  What- 
ever other  reasons  may  exist  for  the  communication  of  this  essen- 
tial blessing,  (and  that  the  best  reasons  do  exist  can  never  be 
seriously  questioned)  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  be 
merited  by  any  child  of  Adam.  The  very  supposition,  that  we 
are  regenerated,  involves  the  necessity  of  our  regeneration.  But 
this  necessity  is  the  result  of  our  sinfulness  only  ;  and  this  charac- 
ter plainly  precludes,  wherever  it  is  found,  the  possibility  of 
•meriting  to  be  regenerated.  The  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
this  work  is  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  sovereign,  and  on  the  other, 
eracious ;  or,  in  other  words,  flows  from  the  sovereign  and  unmer- 
ited mercy  of  our  Divine  Benefactor. 

2dly.  It  is  unresisted. 

It  has  often  been  called  irresistible.  This  language  has  given 
rise  to  very  extensive,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  to  very  unwarrantable, 
conti*oversies  in  the  Christian  Church.  Others,  and  among  them 
men  of  great  respectabihty,  have  more  sanguine  expectations  con- 
cemine  the  issue  of  debates  about  metaphysical  subjects,  than  I 
am  able  to  form ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  be  unwarranted  in  saying 
that  they  are  not  more  just.  But,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with 
the  views,  and  reasonings,  of  men  extends,  I  entertain  very  faint 
hopes  of  seeing  any  sohd  good  spring  from  speculations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  causes^  and  the  modes  of  their  operation*  The 
facts,  that  such  and  such  causes  exist ;  and  that  they  operate  to 
the  production  of  such  and  such  effects,  we,  in  many  instances, 
well  understand.  But  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  nature 
and  manner  of  its  efficiency,  are,  in  most  instances,  too  subtile,  or 
too  entirely  hidden  from  our  view,  either  to  be  perceived  at  all,  or 
to  be  so  perceived,  as  to  become  the  materials  of  real  and  useful 
knowledge.  Hence,  probably,  has  been  derived  the  fact,  that 
speculations  on  such  subjects,  though  often  satisfactory  to  the  Phi- 
losopher himself,  and  to  his  own  immediate  friends  and  followerS| 
have  rarely  satisfied  others,  or  produced  any  lasting  effects  on  man- 
kind.   The  schoohnen  were,  perhaps,  as  able  investigaLtQr%QC%>^sd^ 
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subjects,  as  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  their  speculations  were, 
at  times,  proofs  of  sagacity,  and  discrimination,  not  inferior  to  what 
has  been  displayed  in  the  most  boasted  efforts  of  succeeding  ages. 
Yet  how  little  are  they  studied,  or  remembered,  at  the  present  time  I 
Scarcely  are  they  mentioned,  unless  with  pity  or  contempt;  or  as 
sources  of  astonishment,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  talents  misap- 
plied. 

The  success  of  these  men  should,  one  would  think,  furnish  a  les- 
son to  such  as  follow  after  them.  They  too,  had  their  day  of  repu- 
tation and  splendour:  of  splendour,  far  superior  to  any  thing, 
which  modern  writers  can  boast,  or  modern  times  will  ever  be  dis- 
posed to  give.  But  it  was  a  vapour j  which  appeared  for  a  little 
i»me,  and  then  vanished  away.  The  morning  clouds  of  the  present 
day  will  appear  for  a  period  still  less ;  and  the  system,  which  for 
the  moment  attracts  many  eyes,  will  in  another  moment  be  forgot- 
ten. Neither  the  fame,  acquired  by  the 'author,  nor  the  stability, 
attributed  to  his  system  by  his  followers,  should,  therefore,  "m- 
duce  us  to  rely  on  the  desert  of  the  one,  or  the  permanency  of  the 
other. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renew- 
ing the  heart  of  man  is  irresistible^  it  is  probably  said,  because  this 
agency  being  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  is  concluded,  of  course, 
to  be  irresistible  by  human  power.     This  seems  not,  however,  to 
be  said  on  solid  grounds.     That  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
St*  Stephen  informs  us,  was  resisted  by  the  Jews,  and  by  their 
fathers,  was  an  exertion  of  the  same  Omnipotence ;  and  was  yet 
resisted  bv  human  power.     I  know  of  nothing  in  the  regenerating 
agency  of  the  same  Spirit,  except  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  resisteo, 
which  proves  it  to  be  irresistible,  any  more  than  that,   which  the 
Jews  actually  resisted.     That  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  any  thing 
with  man,  and  constitute  man  any  thing,  which  He  pleases,  cannot 
be  Questioned.     But  that  he  will  exert  a  regenerating  agency  on 
the  numan  mind,  which  man  has  not  a  natural  power  to  resist,  or 
which  man  could  not  resist,  if  he  would,  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
torily evident  to  me.     Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  question  whether  this 
very  language  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  views  concerning  this 
subject,  which  are  radically  erroneous. 

In  the  110th  Psalm,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  Christ's  be- 
ing constituted  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melcuisedek, 
we  have,  in  the  3d  verse,  this  remarkable  promise  made  to  Christ : 
ITiy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.     This  promise 
respects  the  very  subject,  now  under  considerartion ;  and  is,  I  suspect, 
a  more  accurate  account  of  it,  than  can  be  found  in  the  language, 
which  I  am  opposing.    In  the  day  of  Christ's  power  his  people  are 
willing.     The  influence,  which  he  exerts  on  them  by  his  Spirit,  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  their  wills,  instead  of  attempting  any  resist- 
Bnce  to  it,  coincide  with  it  readily  and  cheerfully ;  without  any 
/&rre  or  constraint  on  his  part,  or  any  opposition  on  their  own. 
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TJuU  it  is  anunresisted  Agency,  in  all  cases,  is  unquestionable ;  that 
•If  is  irresistible,  in  any,  does  not  appear. 

III.  The  Necessity  of  this  Agency,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : 

1st.  It  is  declared  m  the  Scriptures. 

Ab  man,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him.  This  declaration  will,  I  suppose,  be 
allowed  by  the  warmest  opposers  of  this  doctrine  to  have  a  mean- 
ing. There  are  but  two  meanings,  which  it  can  possibly  have. 
One  is,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  come  to  Christ, 
itnless  drawn  by  the  Father:  the  other  is,  that  it  is  morally  impossi- 
ble. The  former  of  these  will  be  denied  by  both  parties  ;  the  lat- 
ter must,  therefore,  be  conceded.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mankind  are  so  opposed  to  Christ  in  their  incli- 
nations, that  they  will  never  come  to  him,  that  is,  believe  on  him, 
unless  drawn  by  the  Father ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  renewed 
by  his  Spirit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  God  is  no  wnerc  in  the 
Striptures  exhibited  as  drawing  mankind  to  Christ  1n  any  other 
manner,  than  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  says  our  Saviour,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God,  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  declared  to  be  an  event,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  The  necessity  of  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  cannot  be  more  strongly  exhibited,  than  in  the  declara- 
tion, that  without  it,  it  is  imi)ossible  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  If  the  natural  man  cannot  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  if  he  cannot  know  them ;  if  they 
are  foolishness  to  him ;  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  natural  state  : 
if  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
discerned  without  a  spiritual  taste,  and  character;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  discernment  and  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  our  attainment  of  salvation ;  then  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  Regeneration  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  us,  in  the  same  sense,  and  degree,  in  which  our  salvation  is 
necessary.  Our  Saviour  declares  to  Nicodcmus,  that  that  only 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  or  spiritual;  while  that  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  ^  viz.  all  that  is  in  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
his  natural  character;  is  flesh;  that  is,  of  this  very  natural  charac- 
ter, which  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 

2dly.  Reason  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  "  fVhy^  since  a  holy  mind 
can  become  sinful,  a  sinful  mind  may  not  also  become  holy  ?  No  pre- 
ternatural agency,"  it  is  observed,  "  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
former  change  :  why  is  any  such  agency  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  latter?  The  extent  of  the  change  in  both  insUinc(^s  is  exactly 
the  same ;  the  one  being  merely  the  converse  of  the  other.     It 
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would  seem,  then,  that  the  same  physical  powers,  which  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  accomplishment  of  the  former,  must  be  sufficient,  also, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  But  by  most  men  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  physical  powers  of  the  same  being,  when 
holy,  are  exactly  the  same,  as  when  sinful ;  both  the  understanding 
and  the  will  remaining,  in  the  physical  sense,  unaltered.  Where, 
then,  lies  the  impossibility,  or  even  the  difficulty,  of  the  supposi- 
tion, that  man  can  regenerate  himself;  or,  which  is  the  same  tning, 
turn,  of  his  own  accord,  from  sin  to  holiness  ?" 

All  these  questions  are  in  my  view  fairly  asked ;  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples, suggested,  true.  Still  the  conclusion  is  unsound,  and  will 
not  follow.  This,  however,  I  am  bound  to  prove  in  a  manner 
equally  fair;  and  the  more  especially  as  a  great  multitude  of  seri- 
ous, and,  I  hope,  good  men  have  found,  and  still  find,  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  their  contemplations  on  this  subject. 

That  a  holy  being  should  be  capable  of  sinning  seems  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  be  a  supposition,  attended  with  any  great  dif- 
ficulty.    All  beings,  holy  and  sinful  alike,  relish  and  desire  natural 
good,  or  happiness.     This  can  be  found  in  an  endless  multitude  of 
objects.     Of  these  some  may  be  enjoyed  lawfully,  or  consistendy 
with  the  will  of  God:  while  others  cannot.     These  however,  so 
far  as  they  are  supposed  capable  of  communicating  happiness,  are, 
still,  naturally  the  objects  of  desire  to  holy  beings,  as  truly  as  to 
sinful  ones.     All  natural  good,  when  perceived,  is,  by  itself  con- 
sidered, desired  of  course  by  every  percipient  being.     Now  it  is 
Elain,  that  this  good  may,  in  a  given  case,  a])pear  so  great  to  a  holy 
eing ;  may  so  engross  his  %vnole  attention  ;  may  so  far  exclude 
from  his  mind  other  considerations,  and  among  them  those  of  his 
duty ;  as  to  induce  him  to  seek  the  good  in  view  at  the  expense  of 
his  duty.     In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  Angels,  who  fell,  vio- 
lated their  duty ;  and  our  first  parents,  theirs.     Nor  do  I  see  how 
holy  beings,  so  long  as  they  love  natural  good,  and  arc  placed  in  a 
world,  where  it  is  variously  and  amply  provided,  can  fail  of  being 
exposed  to  temptations  from  this  source ;  nor,  if  these  tempta- 
tions be  supposed  to  possess  a  given  degree  of  power,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  contain  a  given  degree  of  natural  good,  and  to 
be  set  fully  and  exclusively  before  the  mind,  how  such  beings  can 
fail,  without  peculiar  divine  assistance,  of  being  exposed  to  fall. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition, that  a  sinner  will  in  the  same  manner  turn  froni  sin  to  noli- 
ness.  A  sinner  has  no  relish  for  spiritual  good ;  that  is,  for  the 
enjoyment  furnished  by  virtuous  affections  and  virtuous  conduct. 
To  apply  the  words  of  Isaiah  concerning  Christ,  as  regarded  by 
the  Jews^  to  this  good,  as  regarded  by  -smncrs.  When  they  set  tl, 
then  is  no  beauti/  in  it,  that  they  should  desire  it.  Is.  liii.  2.  When- 
ever this  good,  thercforo,  becomes  an  object  of  the  sinner's  con- 
templation, as  his  mind  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  relish  for  it,  he 
will  never  desire  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  will  never  make  any  such 
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efforts  to  gain  it,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ren- 
ovation of  his  heart.  The  reHsh  for  spiritual  good  is  that  state  of 
mind,  out  of  which  all  virtuous  volitions  spring.  No  volition  is 
ever  excited  but  by  good  ;  and  by  good,  actually  perceived,  and 
relished.  As  spiritual  good  is  never  thus  perceived  by  a  sinner ; 
it  will  not  excite  a  single  volition  in  his  mind  towards  the  attainment 
of  it ;  but  will  operate  upon  him  as  litde,  as  harmony  Upon  the 
deaf,  or  beautiful  colours  upon  the  blind. 

But,  the  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  the  characteristical  distinction 
of  holy  beings  ;  their  essential  characteristic ;  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  be  holy.  The  want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pri- 
mary characteristic  of  sinful  beings.  In  this  lies  the  real  difficulty 
of  regenerating  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  want  of  sufficient  natural 

Eowers :  and,  so  long  as  this  continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must 
e  absolutely  necessary  for  our  regeneration. 

IV.  T%e  Objections  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  this  work 
shall  now  be  briefly  considered. 

1st.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  infers  partiality  in  the  conduct 
of  God. 

That  in  the  conduct  of  God,  in  this  case,  there  are  mysterious 
and  difficult  things,  which  I  cannot  explain,  I  readily  acknowledge. 
What  the  particular  reasons  are,  by  which  God  is  influenced  in  this 
dispensation,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal ;  and  we,  therefore, 
are  wholly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  we  know 
all  his  conduct,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  to  be  directed  by  the 
best  reasons. 

But  this  case  presents  no  more  difficulty,  than  a  thousand  others, 
in  which  we  do  not  even  think  of  starting  this  objection.  We  might 
as  well  complain  of  the  common  dispensations  of  God's  providence, 
as  of  this.  "  Why,"  we  might  ask,  "  was  one  child  born  of  Pop- 
ish parents,  and  educated  in  all  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
ihe  Romish  religion ;  and  another  h6rn  of  Protestant  parents,  and 
educated  under  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Reformed  religion  ? 
Why  is  one  man  destined  by  his  birth  to  be  a  savage;  and  another 
to  be  a  member  of  civilized,  enlightened,  and  religious  society  ? 
Why  is  one  man  a  native  of  Sennaar;  and  another  of  KewEng- 
lana  :  One  a  beggar  ;  another  a  prince :  One  deaf  and  dumb ; 
another  endowed  with  hearing,  and  speech  ?  Why  are  there  any 
beggars ;  any  savages  ?  Nay,  why  are  there  any  men ;  and  why 
are  we  not  all  Angels?" 

To  apply  the  question  to  the  verv  case  in  hand :  Why,  on  the 
supposition  that  we  regenerate  ourselves,  is  one  man  furnished  with 
those  endowments  both  of  understanding  and  will,  and  with  those 
advantages,  all  of  which,  united,  terminate  in  his  regeneration  ; 
and  another,  not  ? 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  questions,  that  the  objection  of 
partiality  lies  with  the  same  force  against  all  inequalities  of  distri- 
bution in  the  Divine  Government,  as  against  this  dispensation.     In* 
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deed,  the  only  way  to  remove  this  objection  must  be  to  make  all 
brings  exactly  alike,  and  to  confer  on  them  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tributions. In  other  words,  God,  inoi-der  to  remove  this  objection, 
must  make  all  his  conduct  a  mere  repetition  of  exactly  the  same 
actions  towards  every  creature. 

2dly«  //  is  objected,  also,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  man  not  to  be 
a  free  agent  in  his  regeneration. 

To  this  objection  1  answer,  that,  if  it  be  true,  and  be  seen  by  us 
to  be  true,  our  knowledge  of  its  truth  must  be  derived  either  from 
some  declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, philosophically  investigated.  From  the  former  of  these  sources 
we  cannot  derive  this  knoAv ledge ;  because  no  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture asserts  any  thing  of  Uiis  nature.  All  our  knowledge  with  regard 
to  it,  therefore,  must  of  course  be  derived  from  the  latter.  I  ask, 
then,  what  knowledge  docs  the  nature  of  this  subject  furnish  us  of 
the  truth  of  the  objection  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  feet,  that  this 
agency  has  been  called  irresistible  ?  With  the  arguments  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  terra,  on  either  side,  I  have  no  concern.  It  is 
not  used  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  do  I  either  discern,  or  admit,  the  pro- 

rriety  of  using  it.     The  task  of  defending  the  use  of  it,  there/ore, 
shall  leave  to  those  who  do. 

Is  it  derived  from  the  fact,  that  this  Agency  is  extraneous  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  all  extraneous  influence  on  the  mind  destroyf 
its  freedom.  We  act  upon  the  minds  of  each  other,  and  often  with 
complete  efficacy ;  yet  it  will  not  be  said,  that  we  destroy  each  oth- 
er's freedom  of  acting.  God,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  act,  also, 
on  our  minds,  and  with  an  influence,  which  snail  be  decisive  \  and 
yet  not  destroy,  or  even  lessen,  our  freedom. 

Does  the  truth  of  the  objection  appear  in  the  particular  kind  of 
Agency  here  used.  Let  me  ask  the  Objector,  what  is  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  Agency  ?  The  only  account  of  the  subject  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  that  it  is  renovating,  regenerating,  or  sanctifying.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  neither  the  friends,  nor  the  adversaries, 
of  the  doctrine  nave  added  any  thing  to  this  account  which  explains 
the  subject  any  farther.  But  it  can  be  said,  even  with  plausibiJity, 
that  God  cannot  sanctify  an  intelligent  creature  without  infring-ing 
on  his  freedom.  If  it  be  said,  it  should  also  be  proved  ;  and  tliis, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Until 
it  siiall  be  done,  the  mere  assertion  of  our  opponents  maybe  fairly 
answered  by  a  contrary  assertion. 

When  God  created  Man,  he  created  him  in  his  own  image.  This 
St.  Paul  informs  us,  consists  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true 
holiness.  But  if  God,  without  destroying,  or  rather  preventing, 
his  freedom  of  agency,  could  create  him  in  this  image  ;  it  will  be 
diflicult  to  prove,  or  to  conceive,  that  he  cannot  restore  to  his  de- 
scendants the  same  image,  after  it  has  been  lost,  without  destroy- 
ing their  freedom.  The  thing  given  is  the  same  ;  and  the  agency 
hxf  which  it  is  given  is  the  same.     Its  influence  on  the  freedom  of  the 
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creature  must  therefore  be  exactly  the  same.  Its  whole  influence, 
in  both  cases  alike,  is  successive  to  the  agency  itself;  and  must,  of 
course,  affect  the  freedom  of  the  creature  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

Docs  our  experience  furnish  any  knowledge  of  this  nature  ?  Ask 
any  Christian  ;  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  competent  to  answer  the 
cuestion,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  loss,  nor  change,  in  his  o?m 
freedom  of  acting ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  chose,  and  acted,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  before,  and  with  the  same  full  possessHMi 
of  all  his  powers ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between  nis  former 
and  present  state  is,  that  he  now  loves  God,  and  obeys  him  vol- 
untarily ;  whereas  he  formerly  hated  him  and  voluntarily  disobeyed 
him. 

The  truth  is,  this  objection  is  not  derived  firom  Revelation,  nor 
from  fact.  It  owes  its  existence  only  to  the  philosophical  scheme 
of  agency,  which  makes  the  freedom  of  moral  beings  consist  in 
self-determination^  indifference,  and  contingency/^  a  scheme,  in  its 
own  nature  impossible,  and  self-contradictory ;  as  any  person  may 
see  completely  evinced  in  an  Inquiry  concerning  this  subject  by  the 
first  President  Edwards, 

Upon  the  whole,  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  are 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  philosophy  of  men.  Especially  is  this 
not  to  be  done,  where  the  subject  of  investigation  lies,  as  in  the 
present  case,  beyond  our  reach.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  regenerating  mankind,  is,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense,  man  cannot  know.  It  becomes  all  men,  there- 
fore, to  be  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of  God,  who  does  know; 
who  cannot  deceive  us ;  and  who  has,  of  course,  declared  to  us  the 
truth. 
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/•ttv  iB.  8. — J$mu  antw€red  and  udd  unio  kirn,  Veriipf  verUy^  Jm^  unto  Uut,  At- 
cept  a  man  be  6am  againf  he  cannot  ttt  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

Having  considered  the  character  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hit 
agency  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  I  shall  now  proceed,  according 
to  the  plan  originally  proposed,  to  examine  the  work  itself ,  under 
Ae  three  following  heads : 

I.  The  Xuessity  / 

II.  The  Reality ;  and, 

III.  TheXaturt^  of  Regeneration. 

I.  /  shall  consider  the  Necessity  of  the  work  of  Regeneration. 
In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  took  the  fact,  that  some  men  are 
regenerated,  for  granted ;  and  on  this  ground,  attempted  to  prove, 
that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  necessary  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  our  regeneration.     The  question  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration  itself,  and  the  question  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  agency  in  producing  it,  are  entirely  distinct.     Yet 
it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  arguments,  adduced  under  the 
latter  question  in  the  preceding  discourse,  may  with  unabated  force 
be,  in  several  instances,  applied  to  the  former ;  that,  which  is  now 
tinder  consideration.     Particularly  is  this  true  concerning  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  then  adduced.     For  example.  John  iii.  5, 6. 
Rom.  viii.  6,  7.  Gal.  v.  19—23.     2  Thcss.  ii.  13.     1  Cor.  vi.  11, 
connected  with  the  context ;  are  all,  together  with  several  others, 
of  this  nature.     On  these,  to  avoid  wearying  my  audience  with 
repetitions,  I  shall  not  at  present  insist. 

At  the  same  time,  the  certainty,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  moral 
character,  which  will  lead  us  to  regenerate  ourselves,  as  exhibited 
in  that  discourse,  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  among  the  reasons, 
which  evince,  in  connexion  with  other  argument,  the  necessity  of 
our  regeneration ;  and  is,  therefore,  with  propriety,  recalled  to  your 
remembrance  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  the  great  proof  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  is  found  in 
the  depravity  of  our  nature.  The  universality,  and  the  degree  of 
this  corruption,  have  been  shown,  if  1  am  not  deceived,  in  a  man- 
ner, too  evident  to  be  rationally  called  in  question.  In  the  dis- 
courses, which  I  formerly  delivered  on  these  subjects,*  I  produced 
a  long  train  of  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  natural  charac- 

*  Seo  Sermoni  zxfi.  to  xzxiv.  inelasivet. 
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terof  man  is,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  declared  to  be  cor- 
rupt, sinful,  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  truth  I 
elucidated,  also,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  and  experience, 
which,  to  my  own  view,  were  unanswerable.  Among  these,  I  spe* 
cified  the  opposition  made  by  mankind  to  the  Gospel ;  the  testimo- 
nies, which  mankind  have  themselves  given  concerning  the  sub- 
ject in  their  Laws ;  their  Religion ;  their  History ;  their  Conver- 
sation ;  and  their  conduct,  both  in  amusements,  and  in  the  serioui 
business  of  life.  From  these,  and  several  other  things,  I  derived 
it  as  a  consequence,  flowing,  in  my  own  view  irresistibly^  from  the 
premises,  that  in  our  flesh  or  native  character  there  dwelleth  no  good 
^hing. 

This  doctrine  5/.  Paul  teaches  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  com- 
menting on  his  own  words,  says.  We  have  proved  both  Jxws  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin. 

I  shall  consider  this  point  as  being  actually  proved ;  and  on  this 
basis  shall  found  the  following  arguments,  designed  to  show  the 
Necessity  of  Regeneration. 

Ist.  //  is  unreasonable  to  suppose^  that  God  can  admit  sinnen  to 
the  blessings  of  heaven* 

God  is  perfectly  holy,  and  therefore  regards  sin  only  with  hatred 
and  abhorrence.  Every  sinner  opposes  his  whole  character,  law,. 
designs,  and  government ;  loves  what  he  hates ;  hates  what  he 
loves  ;  and  labours  to  dishonour  his  name,  and  to  finistrate  his  pur- 
poses. The  designs  of  God  involve  the  supreme  and  eternal  good 
of  the  Universe.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  Divine  purpose 
his  glory  is  entirely  manifested  ;  because  the  best  of  all  characters 
is  thus  displayed  in  the  most  perfect  degree.  But  these  designs, 
and  the  character  discovered  in  accomplishing  them,  the  sinner 
steadily  hates,  and  opposes.  Were  it  in  his  power,  he  would  frus- 
trate the  accomplishment;  and  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
supreme  good  of  the  creation. 

This  character  of  the  sinner  God  discerns  with  clear  and  unerr- 
ing certainty.  Both  his  guilt,  and  its  desert,  are  naked  to  the  Om- 
niscient eye.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  regard 
it  with  abhorrence.  To  suppose  him,  then,  to  approve,  and  We 
such  a  character,  is  to  suppose  him  to  approve  ot  that,  which  he 
sees  to  be  deserving  of  his  absolute  reprobation ;  and  to  love  that 
which  he  knows  merits  nothing  but  his  hatred.  Should  he  in  fact 
do  this,  he  would  invert  his  whole  system  of  dispensations  towards 
the  Universe;  and  exhibit  to  his  Intelligent  creatures  a  character 
totally  new,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  displayed^ 
hitherto,  in  his  Law,  and  Government ;  especially  in  the  work  of 
Redemption.  Of  course,  he  would  not  only  cease  to  be  unchange- 
able, but  would  become  a  being  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to 
that  perfect  one,  which  he  has  hitherto  challenged  to  himself.     He 
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would  renounce  his  Deity :  and  cease  to  sustain  tlic  excellence,  in- 
volved in  the  incommunicable  name,  Jehovah. 

Further ;  should  God,  without  approving  of  a  sinful  chalracter, 
tonfer  upon  the  unrecenerated  sinner  the  blessings,  which  are  the 

E roper  rewards  of  virtuous  creatures ;  he  would  equally  desert 
is  character,  and  government ;  and  overthrow  the  wisdom,  equity, 
and  end,  of  his  designs.  Every  external  favour,  shown  to  guilty 
beings  after  their  probation  is  ended,  is  a  testimony  on  the  part 
of  God,  that  he  approves  of  their  conduct  during  the  probationary 
state,  and  a  reward  for  that  conduct.  It  is  a  definitive  testimony; 
a  testimony,  given  when  all  their  conduct  is  before  him ;  a  solemn, 
judicial  testimony  5  a  testimony  of  action,  the  surest  interpreter  of 
the  thoughts.  In  the  present  case,  it  would  be  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  of  all  testimonies ;  because  he  would  bestow  on  thefia 
the  greatest  of  all  rewards,  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Ifjf  then,  he  did  not  feel  this  approbation,  he  would,  in  the  case 
supposed,  declare  the  grossest  possible  falsehood  to  the  Universe  ; 
viz.  that  impenitent  sinners  merited  the  highest  rewards  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  would  declare,  that  such  sinners 
deserved  the  same  proofs  of  his  favour,  as  his  obedient  children, 
and  were,  therefore,  of  the  same  character ;  that  rebels  were 
&ithful  subjects ;  that  enemies  were  friends ;  and  that,  although  he 
had  heretofore  denounced  them  as  objects  of  his  wrath,  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  his  infinite  complacency.  This  would  be  no 
other  than  a  final  declaration  on  his  part,  that  right  and  v.rong,  ho- 
liness and  sin,  were  the  same  things ;  that  his  Law,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment founded  on  it,  were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  unless  to 
excite  wonder  and  fear  in  his  intelligent  creatures ;  that  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  was  accomplished  to  no  end;  and  that  all  the 
Divine  conduct,  solemn,  awful,  and  sublime  as  it  has  appeared,  was 
wholly  destitute  of  any  object,  and  really  of  no  importance  in  the 
view  of  the  infinite  Mind. 

2dly.   This  change  of  heart  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sinner 
himself y  m  order  to  make  him  capable  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Heaven  is  the  seat  of  supreme*  and  unmingled  happiness;  of  en- 
joyment solid,  sincere,  and  eternal.  The  foundation,  on  which,  so 
far  as  creatures  are  concerned,  this  happiness  ultimately  rests,  is 
their  holy  or  virtuous  character.  All  their  afl'ections,  all  their  pur- 
suits, all  their  enjoyments,  arc  virtuous  without  a  mixture.  Hence 
heaven  is  called  the  high  and  holy  place;  and,  from  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God  towards  these  unspotted  beings,  is  termed  the  habitat 
tion  of  his  holiness*  With  such  companions  a  sinner  could  not 
accord  ;  such  aficctions  he  could  not  exercise  ;  in  such  pursuits  he 
could  not  unite ;  in  such  enjoyments  he  could  not  share.  This  is 
easily  and  familiarly  demonstrated.  Sinners  do  not  love  vvrtuous 
persons  here ;  exercise  no  virtuous  affections ;  eneage  in  no  virtuous 
pursuits  ;  and  relish  no  virtuous  enjoyments.  Sinners  in  the  pres- 
ent ^.orld  love  not  God  5  trust  not  m  the  Redeemer;  delight  not  in 
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ChiistiaQS  i  and  re^rd  neidier  the  Law  of  God,  nor  the  Gospel  of 
bis  Son,  with  complacency  of  heart.  Sinners  in  this  world  find  no 
pleasure  in  the  Sabbath,  nor  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  never  cordially 
unite  either  in  the  prayers,  or  the  praises,  then  and  there  offered  up 
to  their  Maker. 

How,  then,  could  sinners  find  happiness  in  heaven  ?  That  glo- 
rious world  is  one  vast  sanctuary  ;  and  the  endless  succession  of 
ages,  which  roll  over  its  happy  inhabitants,  are  an  everlasting 
sabbath.  Their  great  and  commanding  employment  is  unceasing 
Und  eternal  worship.  They  rest  not  day  nor  nightj  sayings  Holy^ 
Holyj  Holyy  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast^  who  art^  and  who  art 
to  come* 

As  the  worship  of  God  is  uniformly  burdensome  to  sinners,  here ; 
the  same  worship  must  be  at  least  eoually  burdensome  to  them 
there.  Nay,  it  must  be  fer  more  buraensome.  The  more  holy, 
the  more  spiritual,  any  thing  is,  in  this  world,  the  more  loathsome, 
the  more  painful,  is  it  to  the  mind  of  a  sinner.  But  all  the  employ- 
ments of  heaven  are  super-eminendy  holy  and  spiritual.  These, 
Uien,  must  be  far  more  disgusting,  tnan  any  thing,  which  Religion, 
or  its  worship,  can  present  to  his  view  in  the  present  world.  In 
heaven,  therefore,  he  would  be  far  less  happy,  than  he  is  here. 
Every  thing,  with  which  he  was  conversant,  would  more  oppose 
his  taste,  contravene  his  wishes,  and  disappoint  his  expectations. 
Nothing  would  give  him  pleasure :  every  thing  would  give  him  pain. 

If,  then,  a  sinner  is  to  be  admitted  into  heaven,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  a  new  heart,  a  new  disposition. 
Otherwise,  it  is  plain,  that,  amid  all  the  blessings  of  that  delightful 
world,  he  would  find  nothing  but  disgust,  mortification,  and  sorrow. 

3dly.  Such  a  change  is  necessary  for  the  Sinner,  also,  in  order  to 
becoming  a  useful  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  world  are  formed  to  do  good, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  it.  Their  enjoyment  itself  is  supremely  the 
result  of  a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  of  conduct,  in  which  this 
disposition  is  completely  earned  into  efficacious  practice.  There, 
is  realized  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  whole  nature  of  that 
perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive ;  to  do  good,  than  to  gain  it 
firom  others.  Virtuous  beings  are  assembled  here  for  the  very 
purpose  of  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  the  divine  nature,  and  trans- 
cendent effects,  of  this  evangelical  rule  of  righteousness ;  and  from 
their  united  efforts  flows,  in  streams  continually  enlarging,  univer- 
sal, unceasing,  and  immortal  good. 

The  good,  nere  enjoyed,  is  a  common,  or  public, good;  in  which 
one  great  and  general  interest  is  proposed,  and  pursued ;  and  to 
which  all  private,  personal  interests  arc  cheerfully  subordinated. 
No  selfish  affection  operates  here:  no  selfish  purpose  exists. 
Every  mind  is  expanded  with  affections,  all  embracing  the  com- 
mon mterest.     Every  design  is  elevated  to  a  happiness,  rendered 
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noble  and  supreme,  because  it  is  universal.  To  this  object  eveiy 
pulse  beats :  every  heart  thnlls ;  every  tongue  vibrates.  On  it, 
as  if  magnetically  influenced,  every  eye  is  fixed :  to  it  every  hand 
is  turned. 

But  every  sinner  would  feel,  that  all  these  things  were  against 
him.  His  affections  are  only  selfish ;  and  his  designs  concentre 
solely  in  private,  separate  ends,  and  in  interests  opposed  to  the 
general  welfare.  His  only  scheme  of  happiness,  also,  is  to  gain 
enjoyment  from  others,  and  never  to  find  it  in  doing  good  to  others. 
This  is  a  subject,  of  which,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  he  forms 
not  a  single  conception.  All  his  plans  for  happiness  are  matters 
of  mere  bargain  and  sale ;  in  every  instance  of  which  he  intends  to 
get  the  advantage  of  those,  with  whom  he  deals.  Good,  to  Wm,  is 
good,  only  when  it  is  separate  and  selfish ;  and  he  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  see  his  own  happiness  cnlar8;ed  by  the  general  participation. 

In  the  great,  commanding,  and  sole  pursuit  of  the  heavenly  world, 
a  sinner  would  be  unable  to  unite  at  all.  Every  wish  of  his  heart 
must  o[)posc  the  wishes  and  designs  of  all  around  him,  and  the 
great  object,  for  which  heaven  itself  was  formed  by  the  Creator; 
which  renders  it  delightful  in  his  eye;  and  for  which  he  has 
gathered  into  it  the  Assembly  of  the  First-born.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  alone ;  separated  from  his  companions  by  a  character, 
totally  opposite  to  theirs ;  hostile  to  them  in  all  his  wishes,  and 
pursuits ;  marked  by  them  as  an  alien ;  despised  as  useless  and 
worthless ;  pitied  as  miserable ;  and  loathed  as  sinful. 

Sin  is  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  wretchedness,  experienced 
in  the  present  world ;  and,  the  immediate,  as  well  as  the  original, 
cause  of  the  woes,  experienced  in  the  regions  of  perdition.  Were 
sinners  admitted  into  heaven,  the  same  lust,  fraud,  and  cruelty;  the 
same  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence ;  in  a  word,  the  same 
wickedness  and  wo,  which  prevail  in  this  world ;  would  revive  in 
that*  Of  course,  the  whole  system  of  happiness,  begun  there,  and 
intended  to  be  carried  on  throughout  eternity,  Avould  be  either  pre- 
vented, or  destroyed.  That  God  should  permit  these  evils  to  exist, 
is  incredible,  and  in  my  view  impossible. 

4thly.  //  is  ahsoliittly  necessary  that  this  change  should  be  accotn' 
plished  in  this  present  world. 

The  present  state  is,  to  man,  the  only  state  of  probation.  All 
beyond  the  grave  is  a  state  of  reward.  The  reward  ought  plainly 
to  be  such,  as  to  suit  the  character  of  every  probationer ;  a  true 
testimony  of  God  to  his  real  character;  a  reward  such  as  he  has 
merited ;  and  such  as  a  righteous  God  may  be  expected  to  bestow. 
Of  course,  the  testimony,  actually  given,  must  be  a  testimony  to 
the  character,  Avith  which  he  leaves  this  world  of  probation,  and 
with  which  he  goes  to  the  Judgment. 

Besides,  Man  enters  that  Avorld  with  the  very  same  character, 
with  which  he  leaves  this.  Death  makes  no  moral  change  in  man ; 
but  is  a  mere  passage  from  one  state  of  being  to  another;  a  mere 
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dismission  from  this  world  to  that,  of  the  probationer  from  his  pro- 
bation. A  simple  termination  of  the  animal  functions,  a  mere  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body,  plainly  cannot  alter  Ihe  moral 
state  of  the  soul,  or  change  at  all  its  views,  affections  od  character. 
Of  this  truth  the  Scriptures  furnish  abundant  evidence.  Do,  says 
Solomon^  rohaUvtr  thy  handjindeth  to  do,  with  thy  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device^  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  Sheol,  the 
world  of  departed  Spirits,  whither  thou  goest.  The  night  cometh, 
saith  our  Saviour,  that  is,  the  night  of  death,  in  which  no  man  can 
work*  Both  of  these  are  direct  declarations,  that  both  the  work, 
and  the  state,  of  probation,  are  terminated  by  the  grave,  and  will 
never  exist  in  the  future  world.  Accordingly,  no  change  in  the 
character  of  man,  cither  in  the  article  of  death,  or  at  any  suc- 
ceeding period  of  existence,  is  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  Of 
cotirse,  every  man  will  appear  at  the  judgment  with  the  very  char- 
acter which  he  has  when  he  leaves  the  present  world ;  ancf  in  this 
character  only  will  he  be  rewarded. 

Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  we  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  rewarded  according 
to  our  works,  accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  if  men  enter  the  future  world,  without  being  regenerated 
in  this,  they  enter  with  all  their  sins  upon  their  heads ;  and  must  be 
rewarded  for  their  sins  only.  But  a  reward  for  sin  can  never  be 
happiness.  If,  then,  sinners  are  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  at 
all,  they  must  undergo  this  great  change  of  moral  character  here ; 
of  sinners  must  become  holy;  must  cease  from  their  rebellion  and 
disobedience ;  must  bow  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  must 
yield  themselves  to  him  as  voluntary  instruments  of  his  glory. 

II.   7%e  Reality  of  this  change  in  man  may  be  satisfactorily  evinC' 
edin  thefollowing  manner. 

1st.  ft  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  evidence,  derived  to  the  reality  of  regeneration  from 
the  absolute  necessity  of  it  to  mankind,  the  Scriptures  declares  the 
existence  of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Of  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  says  St,  Paid,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  loho  is  made 
unto  us,  of  God,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp' 
lion.  To  be  sanctified  is  to  be  regenerated ;  and  here  it  is  declar- 
ed, that  Christ  is  become,  of  God,  sanctification  to  all  his  children. 
Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  says  St.  Paul,  to  the  Co* 
lossians,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him.  Put  off,  says  the  same 
Apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts  ^  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind:  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness, 
and  true  holiness.  In  these  passages  of  Scripture  we  arc  plainly 
taught  the  following  things. 
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fere  his  regeneration,  has  wilh  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  exhibited 
a  conscientious,  becoming,  and  amiable  life  is,  after  his  regenera* 
aon,  so  ^reat,  as  to  convince  the  mind,  that  he  has  experienced 
this  radical  alteration  of  character.  Converse,  however,  even 
with  such  men,  in  a  course  of  intimate  Christian  famiharity ;  and 
you  will  always  find  a  radical  difference  in  their  views,  sentiments, 
and  conduct ;  a  difference  realized  by  themselves,  and  obvious  to 
you.  On  this  subject  a  Minister  of  the  Grospcl  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  possess  peculiar  knowledge ,  because  he  has  peculiar  advanta- 
ges for  acquiring  it.  Ministers  converse  in  this  manner  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  class  of  mankind ;  and  have,  therefore, 
more  various,  and  more  abundant,  opportunities  of  gaining  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts  of  this  nature.  These  opportunities  1  have 
myself  enjoyed ;  and  have  here  declared  nothing  but  what  I  have 
often  witnessed. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  cases,  which  ought  to  be  here  insisted  on. 
Instances,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  misconstruction,  exist  in  num- 
bers, amply  sufficient  to  place  the  point  in  debate  beyond  every 
reasonable  objection.  Wherever  known  Infidels,  or  other  open 
and  gross  sinners,  have  suddenly,  and  finally  renounced  not  only 
their  felse  opinions,  but  their  evil  practices  ;  and  have  continuea 
through  life  to  profess  uniformly  the  doctrines,  and  to  exhibit  regu- 
larly, and  increasingly,  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  the  case  becomes 
decisive ;  and  must,  unless  we  cease  to  reason  concerning  human 
nature  and  human  conduct  upon  known  and  established  pnnciplcs, 
satisfy  every  candid  inquirer.  The  conduct  in  both  cases  proceeds 
from  the  heart.  The  state  of  the  heart,  therefore,  or  its  moral 
character,  was  in  the  one  case  as  opposite  to  what  it  was  in  the 
other,  as  the  conduct.  The  evil  conduct  proceeded  from  an  evil 
heart ;  the  good  conduct  from  a  good  heart ;  and  this  change  of  the 
heart  from  evil  to  good,  or  from  sin  to  holiness,  is  the  very  change, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  is  styled  rccjcneration. 

Among  instances  of  this  nature,  CoL  Gardiner  may  be  mentioned 
as  one ;  and  the  Rev,  John  Newton  as  another ;  both  extraordina- 
ry, convincing,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  unexceptionable.  1  have 
known  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  scarcely  less  extraor- 
dinary; some  of  them  by  unquestionable  information ;  others  by 
personal  acquaintance.  Two  of  these  were  examples  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  all  evil  habits  -,  and  the 
reformation  was  so  entire,  and  the  piety  so  evident,  uniform,  and 
long  continued,  as  to  leave  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  sober  men, 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  A  third  instance,  well  meriting  to  be 
mentioned,  was  a  young  man  of  superior  talents,  formerly  educated 
by  me  in  this  Seminary.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
Medicine ;  and  entered  upon  the  practice  with  advantage.  This 
youth  was  not  only  a  determined  infidel,  but  an  open  scoffer  at  the 
Bible,  Christianity,  Christians,  and  most  other  subjects  of  a  re- 
ligious  nature.     All  these  he  exposed  with  a  pungency  of  wit,  and 
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Of  the  conversion  of  these  Christians,  and  their  consequent  char- 
acter, wc  have  ample  accounts  in  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  Those 
who  were  Jews^  we  know  beyond  a  doubt,  were  bitter  and  obsti- 
nate enemies,  and  furious  persecutors,  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
hated  the  religion,  which  they  taught ;  were  bigoted  votaries  of  a 
religion,  consisting  in  mere  external  services ;  children  of  wrath^ 
and  children  of  disobedience.  What  the  Gentiles  were,  is  amply 
unfolded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  where 
thev  are  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  lost  in  absolute  abandonment, 
and  profligacy  of  character.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  the  same  Jews  and  Gentiles  assumed  an  entirely 
new  character ;  and  continued  to  exhibit  it  with  increasing  beauty 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Instead  of  their  former 
fleshly  works,  enumerated  by  St.  Paul,  Gal.  v.  19 — 21,  they  showed 
in  all  their  conversationj  love^  joj/j  peace^  long-sufferings  gentlenestf 
goodness  J  failh^  meekness^  and  temperance ;  the  divine  and  delight- 
ful finits  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  Instead  of  persecuting  Christianti 
they  exhibited  towards  them  all  acts  of  kindness ;  and  sufiered  per- 
secution with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  same  glorious  Redeemer* 
Instead  of  their  former  empty  and  merely  ceremonious  religion, 
they  embraced  the  genuine  piety,  and  pure  morality,  of  the  GospeL 
All  their  intemperance,  impurity,  deceit,  iniustice,  pride,  and  tig* 
otry,  they  renounced ;  ana  in  their  place  substituted,  permanendj, 
the  sober,  chaste,  sincere,  equitable,  candid,  and  benevolent,  spirit 
of  the  Christian  system.  Through  life,  they  exhibited  this  spirit 
in  every  amiable  form ;  and,  at  death,  sealed  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  with  their  blood. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  an  evil  man  otU  of  tfu  evU  treasure  of  hit 
heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things  ;  and  a  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.  It  is  certain,  thai 
a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit  j  nor  a  corrupt  tree  good  frutU 
In  other  words,  the  heart  will  always  characterize  the  conduct* 
Whence  then,  let  me  ask,  was  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  these 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  before,  and  after,  their  conversion  to  Christiani- 
tv  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  consistently  with  these 
declarations  of  Christ,  is,  that  their  hearts,  before  corrupt,  and 
proving  themselves  to  be  so,  by  a  life  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  were  now  made  holy;  and  were  proved  to  be  so,  by  a 
life  adorned  with  every  good  work.  To  add  to  this  decisive  evi- 
dence, if  it  can  be  added  to^  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  te* 
maining  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  not  the  subjects  of  this  con- 
version, continued,  still,  to  exhibit  the  same  wickedness,  which  their 
countrymen  had,  also,  before  exhibited ;  and  were  just  as  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man. 

3dly.  7%e  same  truth  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  present  experi* 
ence  of  mankind. 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  rational  inquiief; 
AaX  the  external,  visible  change  in  the  conduct  of  a  man^  whO|  be- 
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if  thoroughly  examined,  strongly  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  dpc- 
trine.  Ii  we  compare  the  state  of  Christian  nations,  espec^ly  Uie 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  them,  with  that  of  the  most  im- 
prpved  Heathen  nations ;  the  only  fair  mode  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison ;  we  shall  see  ample  proof  of  such  a  melioration  of  tt^e 
numan  character,  as  can  oe  justly  attributed  to  nothing  but  this 
important  change  of  the  human  heart*  Christianity  has  removed, 
fiom  among  the  nations  who  profess  it,  polygamy  -,  the  selhng  of 
children,  as  slaves,  by  their  parents ;  the  general  and  brutal  degra- 
dation of  women ;  the  belief  of  the  rectitude  of  slavery ;  the  sup- 
posed right  of  masters  to  kill  their  slaves  ;  the  exposure  ox' parents, 
m  their  old  age,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  tne  same  exposure 
of  children  by  their  parents ;  the  sacrificing  of  human  victims ;  the 
wanton  destruction  of  human  life,  for  amusement,  in  public  games ; 
the  impure,  brutal,  and  sanguinary  worship,  practised  in  the  re- 
gions of  idolatry ;  together  with  many  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
captivity,  and  many  other  enormous  evils  of  a  similar  nature.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  introduced  milder  and  more  equitable  gov- 
^  ernment ;  established  equitable  laws,  by  which  nations  have,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  regulated  their  intercourse;  given  a  new 
sanction  to  treaties ;  provided  legal  support  for  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering ;  secured  the  rights  of  strangers ;  erected  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  alms-houses  for  the  indigent ;  formed,  with  great  ex- 
pense, a  rich  variety  of  institutions  for  the  preservation,  and 
^ucatioo,  of  orphans ;  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  the  sup- 
pression of  vice ;  the  amendment  of  the  vicious ;  and  the  consola- 
tion of  the  afilicted.  It  has  made  better  rulers,  and  better  subjects; 
better  husbands,  and  better  wives;  better  parents,  and  better 
children ;  better  neighbours,  and  better  friends.  It  has  established 
the  rational  worship  of  the  One,  Living,  and  True  God ;  built 
churches,  in  which  all  men  do,  or  may,  worship  him,  and  learn 
their  duty;  and,  with  immense  expense,  has  sent,  and  is  sending, 
these  blessings  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Whence  this  difference  ? 
Not  from  the  difference  of  light.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  at  least  to  have  begun  this  progress.  But 
they  did  not  take  a  single  step  towards  real  reformation.  All  that 
•can  be  said  is,  their  wickAness  was  a  little  more  polished,  than 
that  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.  No ;  it  has  sprung  from  that 
honest  and  good  hearty  which  is  not  in  man  by  nature,  but  is  given 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such  hearts,  found  here  and  there,  like 
dispersed  stars,  seen  through  the  interstices  of  a  clouded  sky,  dif- 
fuse a  feeble  radiance  ovpr  Cliristian  countries,  and  prevent  the 
otherwise  absolute  darkness.  Howard^  intensely  illumined  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  Inferior  Ughts  are  every  where  scattered ;  and  their 
combined  influence  is  every  where  felt.  Wore  the  same  character 
that  of  all  men;  the  change  in  human  affairs  would  be  such,  as  to 
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demand  no  arguments  to  prove  a  change  of  heart.  As  the  state 
of  things  is,  it  is  plain,  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  Martyrs  was  not  in 
tbehr  persecutors :  the  spirit  of  Howard  was  not  in  Voltaire :  the 
sjHrit  of  Alfred  was  not  in  Frederick  IL  He,  who  cannot  see 
this,  is  unable  because  he  will  not;  and  may  be  well  assured,  that 
under  the  influence  of  his  present  temper  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
iDOTal  discrimination. 


♦• 
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JoHK  iii.  3. — Jttut  answered  and  said  wUo  him,  VerUyt  verUf,  I  smf  unto  AM| 
eept  a  man  bt  bom  again,  he  cannot  su  the  JGngdom  of  Cfod* 

Having  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  the  Aeeetnfy 
and  the  Reality,  of  Regeneration,  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to 
the  plan  proposed,  to  examine  its  Miture. 

1st.  This  change  of  heart  consists  in  a  Relish  for  Spirihial  objeeti^ 
communicated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

By  Spiritual  objects  I  intend  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Sanctifier,  IJcaven,  Angels,  the  Word  and  the  Worship  of  God,  Vir- 
tuous men.  Virtuous  aflections,  Virtuous  conduct,  and  all  the  kinds 
of  enjcyrmcnt  found  in  the  contemplation  of  these  objects;  the  ex* 
eicise'iwi^hese  aiTcctions,  and  the  practice  of  this  conduct.  The 
existence  of  these  objects  every  man  admits ;  and  every  man,  at 
all  conversant  with  human  life,  must  admit  that  a  part  oi  mankind 
profess  to  relish  them,  and  to  find  in  them  real  and  sincere  plea- 
sure. A  sober  man  must  further  admit,  that,  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things  is  infinitely  more  dxcellent  than  any  other  being,  so  his  ex- 
cellence must  be  capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  of  be- 
ing perceived,  but  also  of  being  relished  by  intelligent  creatures. 
No  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  sound 
understanding,  will  acknowledge,  that  excellence  exists  ;  and  yet 
deny,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  perceived  and  relished.  Nor  will 
any  such  man  deny,  that  intelligent  Creatures  may  perceive  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Creator  to  be  plainly  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
being,  and  may  relish  it  accordingly.  It  must  also  be  easily  and 
certainly  seen,  that,  if  we  relish  the  excellency  of  the  Creator  him- 
self, we  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  same  relish  to  every  thing,  in 
which  this  excellence  is  displayed :  since  this  will  be  no  other  than 
relishing  the  excellence  itself,  as  it  is  manifested  in  different  fomis. 
It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  relish  for  .the  Divine  excel- 
lence, once  existing,  must  of  course  be  extended  to  all  the  objects, 
in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  to  all  those  intelligent  beings,  by  whom 
it  is  relished. 

It  has  been  frequently  suppo'sed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  regent" 
rates  man  by  immediately  creating  in  him  virtuous  volitions*  All 
the  volitions  of  all  moral  agents  are,  in  my  view,  as  will  indeed  be* 
pre-supposed  by  those  of  my  audience,  who  remember  the  ser- 
mons which  1  delivered  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  acts 
of  the  agents  themselves.  Tlic  Spirit  of  God  does  not,  in  ray  view, 
when  he  regenerates  mankind,  create  in  them  any  volitions  what- 
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ever;  but  merely  communicates  to  them  the  relish  for  Spiritual  ob- 
jects, which  has  been  here  mentioned. 

When  God  created  Adam,  there  was  a  period  of  his  existence 
after  he  began  to  be,  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  exercised  the 
first  volition.  Every  man,  who  believes  the  mind  to  be  something 
beside  ideas  and  exercises,  and  who  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
casualty,  will  acknowledge,  that  in  this  period  the  mind  of  Adam 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  propense  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous 
volitions  rather  than  of  sinful  ones.  This  state  of  mind  has  been 
commonly  styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heart,  &c.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  usually  bears  the  last  of  these  names.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  call  it  disposition.  This  disposition  in  Adam  was  the 
cause,  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  proceeded ;  the  reason,  why 
they  were  virtuous,  and  not  sinful.  Of  the  metaphysicaKnature  of 
this  cause  I  am  ignorant.  But  its  existence  is,  in  my  own  view, 
certainly  proved  by  its  effects.  If  the  volitions  of  man  are  not 
immediately  created,  they  are  either  caused  by  something  in  Man, 
cm:  they  are  casual*  But  they  are  not  casual;  for  nothing  is  casual* 
And  even  if  some  things  were  casual,  these  could  not  be ;  because 
they  were  regularly  and  uniformly  virtuous  :  and  it  is  impossible, 
that  casualty  should  be  the  source  of  uniformity,  or  regularity. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Adam,  certainly,  a  cause, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  fact,  that  his  volitions  were  virtuous,  and 
not  sinful.  This  cause,  of  necessity,  preceded  these  volitions ; 
and  therefore  certainly  existed  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  was 
previous  to  his  first  volition.  This  state  of  mind,  then,  this  dispo- 
sition of  Adam,  existing  antecedently  to  every  volition,  was  the 
real  cause,  why  his  volitions,  subsequently  existing,  were  virtuous. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  plain  men,  with  truth,  as  well  as 
with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  the  volitions  of  mankind  to  disposition, 
the  very  thing  here  intended,  as  their  true  cause. 

In  regeneration,  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  the  soul,  which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the  same  Divine 
Agent  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was  created  with  a  re- 
lish for  Spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every  man,  who  becomes 
a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  communication  of  the  same  reHsh. 
In  Adam,  this  disposition  produced  virtuous  volitions.  In  every 
child  of  Adam,  who  becomes  the  subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  the 
same  effects. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  God 
is  said  to  work  in  us  both  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure* 
Phil.  ii.  13.  Indeed,  this  passage  formerly  appeared  to  me  to  in- 
dicate, that  God  exercised  a  different  agency  on  the  mind  of  man 
from  that,  which  has  been  here  described.  But  an  examination  of 
the  passage  has  convinced  me,  that  my  views  of  it,  at  that  time, 
were  erroneous.    For, 

1st.  The  communication  of  this  relish  is  as  truly  followed  by  vir- 
iuoHs  willing,  and  doing,  as  the  creative  act  would  be,  which  might 
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ifDDiedtately  give  existence  to  our  volitions,  and  our  conduct*  If| 
then,  God  communicates  to  us  such  a  relish  or  such  a  disposition, 
causing  in  us  holy  volitions  and  actions ;  he  is  as  truly  said  to  work 
in  us  both  these  things,  as  he  could  be,  if  he  immediately  created 
them.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  they  are  now 
mediately^  and  would  be  then  immtdialdy^  the  effects  of  his  agency. 

9dly»  The  word^Jurt  translated  workeihy  in  the  Greek  mfym^  in* 
workethj  which  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  agency,  is  m  Eph. 
ii.  2,  applied  to  Satan  in  this  manner :  Wherein  in  time  past  yt  wiik" 
ed  according  to  the  course  of  this  worlds  according  to  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  thai  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis* 
obedience*  Now  it  will  not  be  said,  that  Satan  creates  evil  volitions 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  disobedience.  As  the  word  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,  it  does  not  indicate  of  itself,  in  the  objected  passage, 
that  the  immediate  production  of  virtuous  volitions  by  the  power  of 
God  is  the  thine  intended. 

I  will  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  relish  for  spiritual  objects 
is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called,  a  new  hearty  a  right  spirit^ 
an  honest  and  good  hearty  a  spiritual  mindj  and  denoted  by  several 
other  names  of  a  similar  import.  Thus  a  Good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  is  said  to  bring  forth  good  things.  Thus,  also, 
they  who  received  the  seed  in  good  ground^  as  exhibited  in  the  par- 
abte  of  the  sower,  are  said  to  be  suchy  asj  in  an  honest  and  good 
hearty  having  received  the  wordy  keep  ity  and  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  heart  is  exhibited  as 
the  source  of  all  virtuous  volitions,  desires,  and  conduct.  This 
relish  for  spiritual  objects  is,  I  apprehend,  this  very  source  of  these 
interesting  things. 

2dly.  This  change  of  the  heart  is  the  Commencement  of  holiness 
m  the  mind. 

The  carnal  mind^  that  is,  the  original,  natural  disposition  of  man^ 
is  enmity  against  God  ;  not  subject  to  his  Law  ;  neither  indeed  can 
be.  Before  this  change,  therefore,  there  is  no  holiness  in  the  char- 
acter ;  no  relish  for  spiritual  good ;  no  exercise  of  virtuous  voli- 
tions ;  no  pursuit  of  virtuous  conduct.  All  these  things  begin  to 
be  chosen,  and  to  be , practised,  after  they  begin  to  be  relisheci;  and 
the  first  relish  for  them  exists  in  this  renovation  of  the  mind. 

3dly.  This  change  is  partial. 

After  Regeneration  the  native  character  of  man  still  remains  $ 
$        his  relish  for  sinful  pursuits  and  enjoyments  still  continues ;  and  his 
relish  for  spiritual  pursuits  and  enjoyments  is  never  perfected  on 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state,  man  exhibits  to  the  view  of  the  Universe  an  objecti 
unlike  any  thing  else  which  it  has  ever  beheld.  All  other  intelligent 
creatures,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  either  perfectly  virtuous, 
or  wholly  destitute  of  real  virtue.  But  regenerated  man  is  really 
virtuous,  and  yet  really  sinful :  his  true  and  entire  character  being 
a  mixture  of  moral  good  and  evil.    This  mixed  character  is  pre- 
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sented  to  us  by  St.  Paul  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  the  phrases,  the  Law  in  the  members j  ana  the  Law  of 
the  mind*    These,  he  informs  us,  are  totally  contrary  characters} 
warring  in  the  same  soul  against  each  other,  and  carrying  on  a 
continual  controversy  while  hfe  remains.    We  are,  however,  abun- 
dantly taught,  that  the  holy  or  virtuous  disposition,  like  the  home  of 
Davidj  waxes  stronger  and  stronger^  and  the  sinful  disposition, 
like  the  house  qfSatUf  weaker  and  weaker.  This  increase  of  stren^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  this  diminution  of  it  on  the  other,  is  not  m- 
deed  regular,  constant,  and  always  discernible ;  but  it  is  yet  irreg- 
ularly progressive  to  the  end  of  life.     There  are  seasons,  in  wtucn 
the  Law  in  the  members  brings  the  Law  of  the  mind  into  captivittf* 
David  committed  adultery  with  Bathsheba.    Peter  denied  his  Mas- 
ter ;  and  dissembled  with  the  Jews  that  went  to  Antioch.    John  and 
James  proposed  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village.     The  disciples,  as  a  boay,  contended  who  of 
them  should  be  the  greatest^  and  all  forsook  their  Master  in  the  gar- 
den of  Oethsemane^  and  fled.    Still  all  of  them  were  better  men 
near  the  close  of  life,  than  at  any  preceding  period.    What  was 
true  of  them  is  true  of  every  good  man.     He  will,  upon  the  whole, 
improve  through  life ;  and  will,  ordinarily,  year  by  year,  though 
not  without  various  interruptions  and  backslidings,  become  a  better 
Christian.     Yet  perfection  in  holiness  is  never  found  in  the  present 
world.     ^  we  say  we  have  no  sin^  says  St.  John^  speaking  of  him- 
self and  all  other  Christians,  1  John  i.  8,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

4thly.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  nature  of  this  change^iiis  still 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  holiness. 

Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  saith  our  Saviour,  he  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  belitvelh  on  him  thut  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  dealhunto 
life  ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  hath  passed,  that  is,  already,  from 
death  unto  life.     It  naturally  seems  mysterious,  that  imperfect  ho- 
liness should  in  this  case  be  perpetual ;  when  the  perfect  holiness 
of  Adam,  and  the  perfect  holiness  of  Angels,  was  terminated  bjr 
Apostacy.     The  explanation  of  this  mystery  lies,  it  is  presumed, 
in  this  peculiar  fact ;  that  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  im- 
perfect holiness,  are  the  seed,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Covenant 
of  Redemption,  as  the  reward  of  his  labours  and  sufferings*     It 
certainly  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  holiness:  for  this  in  all  the  cases 
specified  is  the  same.     It  is  not  in  the  degree :  for  that  was  greater 
in  those  who  fell,  than  in  those  who  endure.     In  those  who  fell 
it  was  perfect,  so  long  as  it  continued.     In  those  who  endure  it  is 
always  imperfect,  and  often  interrupted  by  backsliding.    It  is  rwt 
in  the  nature  of  the  subjects.     The  Angols,  who  fell,  were  superior 
in  their  nature  to  all  men ;  and  the  perfect  nature  of  Adam  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  unsanctified  children.     Yet  the  perseverance 
of  every  saint,  remote  as  his  character  is  from  i)erfection,  is  secnr- 
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ed  by  the  promise  of  God,  and  carried  into  complete  and  final  ac- 
complishment by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  Of  tnis  enduring  holi- 
nees  regeneration  is  the'  basis ;  and  the  subject  of  it  never  ceases 
to  be  holy  while  he  lives. 

5thly.  This  change  is  the  source  of  new  views  of  Spiritual  and 
Divine  stihjtcts. 

These  views,  united,  constitute  what  is  often  termed  spiritual 
knowledge^  divine  knowledge,  spiritual  light,  and  divine  light.  As 
the  opinions  of  Divines,  and  other  Christians,  have  been  difierent 
concerning  this  subject ;  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  with  par- 
licular  attention* 

It  has  been  extensively  supposed,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  regen- 
erates mankind  by  conununicating  to  them  new,  clearer,  and  juster 
views  of  spiritual  objects.    The  understanding  being  thus  enlight- 
ened and  convinced,  the  heart,  it  is  supposeo,  yielos  itself  to  this 
conviction ;  and  the  man  spontaneously  becomes,  under  its  influ- 
ence, a  child  of  God.    I  shall  not  attempt,  here,  to  describe  the 
Metaphysical  nature  of  the  work  of  regeneration,  nor  to  define, 
precisely,  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  accomplished ;  nor  the  exact 
bounds  of  the  Divine,  and  human,  agency  in  this  great  concera. 
Of  these  subjects  I  have  not  sufficiently  aistinct  and  comprehen- 
sive views,  to  undertake  this  employment  with  any  satisfactory 
hope  of  success.     Yet  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  the  account, 
'which  I  have  now  given  of  this  subject,  is  not  Scriptural,  nor  just. 
Without  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  I  cannot  see  that  any  discoT- 
•^ries  concerning  them,  however  clear  and  bright,  can  render  them 
pleasing  to  the  soul.     If  they  are  unpleasing  in  their  very  nature, 
they  cannot  be  made  agreeable  by  having  that  nature  unfolded 
more  clearly.     He,  who  disrelishes  the  taste  of  wine,  will  not  relish 
it  the  more,  the  more  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  he  perceives  that 
taste.     Nor  will  any  account  of  its  agrceablcncss  lo  others^  how- 
ever clearly  given,  and  witli  whatever  evidence  supported,  render 
•the  taste  agreeable  to  him.     To  enable  him  to  relish  it,  it  seems 
indispensable,  that  his  own  taste  should  be  changed,  and  in  this 
manner  fitted  to  realize  the  pleasantness  of  the  wine.    Light  is  ei- 
ther evidence,  or  the  perception  of  it ;  evidence  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  object,  which  is  contemplated,  or  the  perception  of  that  evi- 
dence.    But  the  great  difficulty,  in  the  present  case,  is  this  :  the 
nature  of  the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.     The  more,  then, 
it  is  perceived,  the  more  it  must  be  disrelished  of  course,  so 
long  as  the  present  taste  continues.     It  seems,  therefore,  indis- 
jpensable,  that,  in  order  to  the  usefulness  of  such  superior  light 
to  the  mind,  its  relish  with  respect  to  spiritual  objects  should  mi 
be  changed.     In  this  case,  the  clearer  and  brighter  the  views  <^ 
such  objects  are,  the  more  ^pleasing  they  may  be  expected  to  be- 
•come  to  the  mind. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  progress  of  this  work  in  the  hu- 
'HMUi  soul.    A  relish  for  all  spiritual  oojects,  never  before  existing 
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in  him,  is  communicated  to  every  man,  who  is  the  subiect  of  re* 
generation,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Before  this  event,  he  disrelished 
all  such  objects  :  now,  he  relishes  them  all.  Before,  he  was  an 
enemy  of  God :  now,  he  becomes  a  friend  to  God :  before,  be  lov- 
ed nothing,  now,  he  loves  every  thing,  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Ht 
who  has  hitherto  been  an  enemy  to  a  good  man,  disrelishes  everj 
thing  which  pertains  to  him ;  his  character,  conduct,  conversatioAi 
and  opinions ;  his  iiaimily,  his  friends,  his  very  looks,  nay,  even  the 
spot  where  he  lives ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  which  is  his«  If 
you  undertake  to  convince  him,  while  this  disrehsh  continues,  tihaii 
the  object  t)f  his  dislike  is  undeserving  of  all  this ;  you  may,  indeed, 

E resent  to  hrm  arguments,  which  he  cannot  answer,  and  silence 
is  objections,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  proof.     You  may  explain 
to  him,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  excellencies  of  this  object;  and 
set  them  in  such  a  light,  that  he  mav  have  nothing  left  to  say 
against  it.     Should  all  this  have  been  done,  his  dislike  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  still  continue  :  his  views,  though  enlarged,  wooKI 
be  of  exactly  the  same  general  nature :  and  his  opposition  to  die 
hated  object,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  rather  increase* 
We  will  now  suppose  this  man  to  cease  from  his  enmity,  and  la 
become  a  decided  and  sincere  friend.     A  moment's  thought  will 
satisfy  anv  mind,  that  with  the  change  of  his  relish,  an  universe) 
change  01  his  views,  also,  will  take  place.     The  very  same  things 
whicn  formerly  dis^sted  him,  will  now  please  him.    What  was 
formerly  odious  will  now  become  amiaole.     The  evidences  of 
worth  and  excellence,  which  before  silenced,  willnow  satisfy  him. 
His  eye,  no  longer  jaundiced,  will  see  every  thing  in  its  proper, 
native  light ;  in  its  true  character,  importance,  and  desert ;  and  will 
discern  in  what  was  before  unpleasing,  deformed,  or  disgusting,  a 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  lustre,  wholly  new. 

This  allusion  will  distinctly  explain  my  own  views  of  both  the 
source,  and  the  nature,  of  Spiritual  light.  When  the  relish  for 
spiritual  objects  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  the  enmity  of  the 
man  towards  these  objects  is  converted  into  good-will.  He  njw 
becomes  a  friend  to  God  and  to  his  Law,  to  truth  and  to  duty» 
Over  these  and  all  other  objects,  of  the  same  general  nature,  he 
sees  a  new  character  diffused,  of  which,  before,  he  did  not  form  a 
single  conception.  Where  they  were  before  disgusting,  they  are 
now  pleasing.  Where  they  were  before  tasteless,  they  are  now 
relished.  Where  they  were  before  deformed,  they  are  now  beau- 
tiful. Where  they  were  before  odious,  they  are  now  lovely.  The 
reason  is  ;*  he  now  beholds  them  with  new  eyes.  Before,  he  saw 
them  with  the  eyes  of  an  enemy ;  now  he  sees  them  with  those  of 
a  friend.  The  optics,  which  he  formerly  possessed,  spread  over 
them  an  adventitious  and  hhe  colouring,  altogether  foreign  to  their 
nature,  and  exhibiting  that  nature  under  an  universal  disguise. 
These  optics  arc  now  purified ;  and  he  sees  all  these  objects  as 
they  really  are ;  in  their  true  colours,  their  native  beauty,  and  their 
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inherent  splendour.    This  is  what  1  understand  by  the  ^[nriiual 
Ughij  derived  from  regeneration. 
6thly.  This  change  is  instantaneous. 

This  position  has  been  as  much  controverted,  as  any  of  those 
advanced  in  this  discourse;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  no  solid 
support  either  from  reason  or  Revelation. 

The  scheme  of  those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  appears,  gener- 
ally, to  have  been  this  :  The  subject  of  regeneration  is  duppoeed 
to  begin,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  turn  his  attention  to  Spiritual 
concerns.  He  begins  seriously  to  think  on  them ;  to  read  conceiAi- 
ing  them ;  to  dwell  upon  them  in  the  house  of  God,  in  his  medita- 
tions, in  his  closet,  and  in  his  conversation.  By  degrees  he  gains 
a  mcnre  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  guilt  and  danger  of  sin, 
and  the  importance  of  holiness,  pardon,  acceptance,  and  salvation. 
By  degrees  also,  he  renounces  one  sinful  practice,  and  propensity, 
aiter  another ;  and  thus  finally  arrives  at  a  neutral  character ^  m 
which  he  is  neither  a  sinner,  in  the  absolute  sense,  nor  yet  a  Clms- 
tian.  Advancing  from  this  stage,  he  begins,  at  length,  to  entertain, 
in  a  small  degree,  virtuous  affections,  and  to  adopt  virtuous  con- 
duct ;  and  thus  proceeds  from  one  virtuous  attainment  to  another, 
while  he  lives.  Some  of  the  facts  here  supposed,  taken  separate- 
ly, are  real :  for  some  of  them  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the 
minds,  and  lives,  of  those  who  become  religious  men.  But  the 
whole,  considered  together,  and  as  a  scheme  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, is,  in  my  view,  entirely  erroneous. 

Were  we  to  allow  the  scheme  to  be  correct,  and  Scriptural,  still, 
the  consequence  usually  drawn  from  it,  that  regeneration  is  gradu- 
ally accomplished,  is  untrue.     Regeneration,  according  to  every 
scheme,  is  the  commencement  of  holiness  in  the  mind.     Without 
calling  in  question  the  doctrine,  that  man  in  the  moral  sense  is  ever 
neutral,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  a  man  is,  at  every  given  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  either  holy,  or  not  holy.     There  is  a  period,  in 
which  every  man  who  becomes  holy  at  all,  first  becomes  holy.  At 
a  period,  iramediatelv  antecedent  to  this,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
he  was  not  holy.    The  commencement  of  holiness  in  his  mina  was, 
therefore,  instantaneous  ;  or  began  to  exist  at  some  given  moment 
of  time.     Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  possible,  that  the  fact 
should  be  otherwise.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  to  be  mdual,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  is  either  that  process  of  thought  and  afiec- 
tion  which  precedes  regeneration,  or  that  course  of  improvement 
in  holiness  by  which  it  is  followed.     But  neither  of  these  things 
is  intended  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  ought  to  be  intended  in  the  con- 
versation and  writings  of  Christians,  by  the  word  regeneration. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  instantancousness  of  regeneration,  /Aal 
the  change  is  too  great  to  be  g,ccomplished  in  a  moment.  Most  of 
the  persons,  who  make  this  objection,  aim,  I  am  persuaded,  at 
what  is  customarily  called  by  Divines  the  work  of  sanctijication  / 
that  IS;  the  Christianas  aulvancement  in  holiness^  after  ha  is  regent 
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rated.  This,  plainly,  is  in  fact,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures, 
a  work,  which  is  progressive  through  life.  It  may  well  seem 
strange,  for  it  certainly  is  untrue,  that  sanctification,  in  this  sense, 
should  be  instantaneous. 

By  those,  who  admit  that  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  renew- 
ing mankind,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  these  discourses,  the  in- 
stantaneousness  of  this  change  has  it  is  believed  never  been  denied. 
The  act  of  turning  from  sin  to  holiness  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  the  act  of  communicating  a  disposition  thus  to 
turn,  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  so 
obviously  accompUshed  in  a  moment ;  that  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  person,  considering  them  with  attention,  can  have 
supposed  them  to  be  progressive.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  accounts 
of  tnis  combined  subject  every  where  teach  us,  that  it  exists  instan- 
taneously. The  phraseology,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  denoted  in  the 
Scriptures,  strongly  indicates,  that  this  is  its  nature.  It  is  exhibit- 
ed to  us  under  the  expressions.  Being  bom  again ;  being  created 
anew  ^  having  a  new  hearty  and  a  right  spirit,  created  within  us; 
turning  to  God;  turning  from  darkness  to  light;  and  others  of  a 
like  nature.  All  these  expressions  originally  denote  events,  in- 
stantaneously existing ;  ana  in  their  figurative  application  indicate 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  fact,  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  same  thing  we  are  taught  in  the  accounts,  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  this  fact,  as  having  actually  taken  place.  Thus  the  three 
thousand  Jews,  who  were  converted  by  the  first  sermon  of  St.  Peter j 
yielded  themselves  to  God  at  that  moment.  Such,  also,  was  the 
conversion  of  Dionysius  ;  Damaris  ;  Sergius  Paulus  ;  the  Jailer ; 
and,  generally,  of  the  great  multitudes,  whose  conversion  is  record- 
ed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Such,  also,  was  that  of  the  Noble- 
man of  Capernaum;  the  father  of  the  Epileptic  child;  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  and  her  feUow-citizens ;  ana  the  thief  upon  the  cross. 

7thly.  T%is  change,  as  to  the  time,  and  manner,  of  its  existence^ 
is  ordinarily  imperceptible  by  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  heretofore ;  there  are  not  now  want' 
ing;  persons  holding  the  name  of  Christians,  and  those  in  consider- 
able numbers,  who  profess  to  know  the  time,  and  manner,  of  their 
regeneration,  and  to  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  change  in  their  moral  character ;  and  who  according- 
ly recite  all  this  to  each  other  without  any  apparent  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  recital ;  nay,  who  make  this  a  subject  of  public 
investigation,  with  respect  to  all  those,  who  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  into  their  churches.  By  such  men  the 
existence  of  this  change  is  considered  as  so  manifest,  whenever  it 
takes  place,  that  they  are  able  to  point  out  the  day,  Uie  place,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstances.  From  the  confidence,  with  which 
they  speak  on  this  subject,  it  has  perhaps  arisen,  that  many  others, 
who  do  not  go  the  same  length,  still  go  a  part  of  it ;  and  believe, 
in  an  indefinite  manner,  that  these  things  may,  at  least,  ^e  discerned^ 
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and  remembered,  with  probability  ;  that  the  j  are  to  be  sought  for; 
that  the  want  of  being  conscious  of  them,  and  of  rememberinc 
them,  is  an  unhappy  event,  not  experienced  by  more  &voured 
Christians ;  nay,  by  most  Christians.     Accordingly,  the  want  of 
this  knowledge  and  remembrance  is  regarded  by  such  men,  how- 
ever exemplary  their  lives  may  be  afterwards,  as  involvii^  a  de- 
fect in  the  proper  evidence,  that  they  are  Christians,    fifowever 
good  the  fruit  may  be,  which  they  bring  forth  ;  instead  of  deter- 
mining by  the  taste,  that  it  is  good,  they  feel  unsatisfied  with  tUs 
mode  oi  proof :  and  wish  rather  to  rely  on  some  discovery,  which 
they  consider  as  practicable,  of  the  time  and  the  place,  at  which 
the  bough  producing  the  fruit,  was  ingrafted. 

All  these  are,  I  apprehend,  opinions  wholly  unscriptural,  and. of 
course  deceitful  and  dangerous.     For, 

1st.  T%e  Scriptures  no  where  refer  us  to  the  Time,  or  Manner,  of 
our  regeneration,  for  evidence,  that  we  are  regenerated.     If  the  time 
and  manner  of  our  regeneration  were  certainly  known  by  us ;  it  is 
intuitively  evident,  that  our  regeneration  itself  would  be  equally 
well  known.     If  this,  then,  were  the  case,  it  is  incredible,  that  the 
Scriptures  should  not,  even*in  a  single  instance,  refer  us  to  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  a  source  of  evidence,  to  determine  us  finally  in 
this  mighty  concern ;  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  direct  us  to  the 
so  mucn  less  perfect  evidence,  furnished  by  the  subseauent  state 
of  our  affections  and  conduct.     JBy  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them, 
says  our  Saviour.     Then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  tf  ye  ke^  my 
commandments.     Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord^  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  is  my  disciple. 
These  are  the  rules,  by  which,  together  with  others  of  exactly  the 
same  nature,  we  are  directed  in  the  Scriptures  to  judge  of  our 
moral  state.     But  these  rules  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  useless, 
if  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  fact,  of  our  regeneration  were  or- 
dinarily known   by  us.     For  these,  and    each   of  these,  would 
furnish  evidence  of  this  subject,  completely  decisive,  as  io  the 
state  of  all  men.     He,  who  knew  these  things,  would  certainly 
know,  that  he  was  a  Christian :  he,  who  did  not,  would  certainly 
know,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian.     No  other  rule,  therefore, 
could  ever  be  needed,  or  could  ever  be  employed.    According  to 
this  scheme,  then,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have  devised  an  imper- 
fect rule,  to  direct  us  in  our  decisions  concerning  this  interesting 
subject ;  while  uninspired  men,  of  modern  times,  have   by  their 
ingenuity  fortunately  found  out  a  perfect  one. 

2dly.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good,  and  the  exercise  of  holy  affec- 
tions, are,  at  their  commencement,  certainly  no  more  distinguishable, 
than  the  same  relish  and  the  same  exercises,  in  the  same  mind,  usu- 
ally are  afterwards.  Men  sometimes  seem  to  suppose,  that  in 
these  first  acts  of  a  virtuous  mind  there  is  something  extraordinary 
and  peculiar.  AH  that  makes  them  extraordinary  is,  that  they  are 
the  first.    In  the  degree,  in  which  they  exist,  they  are,  usuallyi 
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among  the  least  remarkable.    There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  make 
them  distinguished,  except  the  mere  fact,  that  they  are  the  first. 

But  no  person  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  subsequent  holy  exer- 
cises are  so  far  from  being  certainly  known  to  be  such,  that  they 
are,  ordinarily,  at  the  best  believed,  and  in  most  instances  merely 
hoped,  to  be  of  this  character.  If,  then,  the  first  holy  exercises 
are  not  more  distinguishable  than  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  are  only  distinguishable  in  such  a  degree  as  some- 
times to  be  believed,  and  at  most  times  merely  hoped,  to  be  of  this 
character ;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  time,  the  manner,  and  even 
the  fact,  of  regeneration,  are  so  far  from  being  clearly  known,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  that  they  can  never  be  relied  on  with  safety,  if 
considered  by  themselves  only.  Much  less  can  they  be  regarded 
with  undoubting  confidence. 

3dly.  Multitudes  of  thosCj  who  have  prdfessed^  with  much  appa* 
rent  assurance^  to  know  all  these  things  concerning  themselves j  have 
€^enoards  fallen  off^  and  become  sometimes  lukewarm  professors  of 
Christianity  and  sometimes  open  apostates.  This  fact,  which  js  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  persons,  holding  the  opinion  here 
censured,  clearly  proves,  that  the  reliance,  which  is  placed  on  the 
knowledge  professed,  is  often  unfounded,  and  may  be  always. 
That,  which  has  frequendy  deceived  our  fellow-men^  ought  ever  to 
be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  us. 

The  truth  is ;  the  infusion  of  a  relish  for  divine  things  into  the 
mind  is  a  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  life  on  dry  bonesj  perceivable 
only  by  its  effects :  like  the  communication  of  th^  animating  prin- 
ciple to  the  embryo,  real,  yet  not  discei'nible  in  itself,  but  m  the 
consequences  which  it  produces.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  St. 
Pott/  could  never  have  asked  the  Corinthian  Christians^  Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves  ?  Nor  directed  them  to  prove  themselves^  wheth- 
er thev  were  in  the  faith.  Were  the  contrary  opinion  just,  this 
Apostle  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  the  time,  pmce,  and 
manner,  of  his  own  regeneration,  which  were  probably  better 
known  to  him,  than  the  same  things  ever  were  to  any  child  of  God, 
as  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  he  wa^  regenerated.  But  this  he  never 
does.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence,  on  which  he  relied,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  fruits  of  holiness,  apparent  in  his  Ufe* 

REMARKS. 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  concerning  this 
subject,  it  is  evident,  that  the  work  of  regeneration  is  worthy  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  temper ^  or  disposition^  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  hearty  of  man ;  and,  by  consequence,  of  his  whole 
/Jiaracter.  The  heart  is  the  great  controlling  power  of  a  rational 
being  5  the  whole  of  that  energy,  by  which  he  is  moved  to  action. 
The  moral  nature  of  this  power,  therefore,  will  be  the  moral  nature 
of  the  man.    If  this  be  virtuous,  all  his  other  faculties  will  be  ren- 
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dered  means  of  virtue ;  if  sinful,  the  means  of  sin.  Thus  regene- 
ration will  affect  the  whole  man ;  and  govern  all  his  character, 
powers,  and  conduct. 

Regeneration  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  man,  as  a  eubject 
of  the  Divine  Government.  With  his  former  disposition,  he  was  a 
rebel  against  God :  with  this  he  becomes  cheerfully  an  obedient 
subject.  Of  an  enemy  he  becomes  a  friend ;  of  an  Apostate  he 
becomes  a  child.  His  obedience  is  henceforth  filial,  accepted  of 
God,  and  useful  to  the  Universe.  From  the  debased,  Latefiil, 
miserable  character  of  sin  he  makes  a  final  escape ;  and  begins 
the  glorious  and  eternal  career  of  virtue.  The  deformity,  disgrace, 
and  contempt,  of  which  sin  is  the  parent,  and  the  suDstance,  he 
exchanges  for  moral  excellence,  loveliness,  and  beauty. 

With  his  character,  his  destination  is  equally  changed.  In  his 
native  condition  he  was  a  child  of  wrath,  an  object  of  abhorrence, 
and  an  heir  of  wo.  Evil,  in  an  unceasing  and  interminable  pro- 
gress, was  his  lot ;  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  despair,  his  everlasting 
home;  and  fiends,  and  fiend-like  men,  his  eternal  companions* 
His  own  bosom  was  the  house  of  remorse;  while  n  conscience, 
unceasingly  .wounded  by  his  sin,  held  up  to  his  eye  the  image  of 
guilt,  ancf  the  predictions  of  misery ;  and  filled  him  with  immoveable 
terror  and  amazement.  On  his  character  good  beings  looked  with 
detestation,  and  on  his  ruin,  with  pity:  wnile  evil  beings  beheld 
both  with  that  satanic  pleasure,  which  a  reprobate  mind  can  enjoy 
at  the  sight  of  companionship  in  turpitude  and  destruction. 

But,  when  he'  b^^comes  the  subject  of  this  great  and  happy 
change  of  character,  all  things  connected  with  him  are  also  chang- 
ed. His  unbelief,  impenitence,  hatred  of  God,  rejection  of  Christ, 
and  resistance  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  he  has  voluntarily  and  ingen- 
uously renounced.  No  more  rebellious,  impious,  or  ungrateful, 
he  has  assumed  the  amiable  spirit  of  submission,  repentance,  confi- 
dence, hope,  gratitude,  and  love.  The  image  of  his  Maker  is 
instampecl  on  his  mind;  and  begins  there  to  shine  with  moral  and 
eternal  beauty.  The  seeds  of  immortality  have  there  sprung  up, 
as  in  a  kindly  soil ;  and,  wanned  by  the  life-giving  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  refreshed  by  the  dewy  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grace,  rise,  and  bloom,  and  flourish,  with  increasing  vig- 
our. In  him,  sin,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  dadly  decay,  and 
daily  announce  their  approaching  dissolution :  w^hile  the  soul  con- 
tinually assumes  new  life  and  virtue,  and  is  animated  with  superior 
and  undying  energyl  He  is  now  a  joint  heir  with  Christ,  and  the 
destined  inhabitant  of  heaven.  The  gates  of  glory  and  of  happi- 
ness are  already  opened  to  receive  him ;  and  the  joy  of  Saints  and 
Angels  has  been  renewed  over  his  repentance.  AH  around  him  is 
peace:  all  before  him  purity  and  transport.  God  is  his  Father; 
Christ  his  Redeemer;  ana  the  Spmt  of  Truth  his  Sanctifier. 
Heaven  is  his  eternal  habitation:  virtue  is  his  immortal  character: 
and  seraphim,  and  cherubim,  and  all  the  children  of  light,  are  his 
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companions  for  ever.  Henceforth  he  becomes,  of  course,  a  rich 
blessing  to  the  Universe.  AH  good  beings,  nay,  God  himself,  will 
rejoice  m  him  for  ever,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  great  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  as  a  real  addition  to  the  mass  of  created 
good,  and  as  a  humble,  but  faithful,  and  honourable,  instrument  of 
the  everlasting  praise  of  heaven.  He  is  a  vessel  of  infinite  mercy ; 
an  illustrious  trophy  of  the  cross ;  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  glory, 
which  adorns  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Of  all  these  sublime  attainments,  these  exalted  blessines,  these 
divine  allotments.  Regeneration  is  the  beginning.  What,  then,  can 
be  more  worthy  of  the  Spirit  of  truth?  What  effort  in  creation, 
what  event  in  providence,  is  more  becoming  his  character  ?  The 
rise  of  an  empire,  the  formation  of  a  world,  is  a  poor  and  humble 
display  of  innnite  perfection,  compared  with  the  sanctification  of 
an  immortal  mind.  In  the  progress  of  eternity,  one  such  mind  will 
enjoy  more  good,  exercise  more  virtue,  and  display  more  excel- 
lency of  character,  than  this  great  world  of  men  nas  ever  enjoyed, 
exercised,  or  displayed.  Accordingly,  God  himself  divinely  cha* 
racterizes  this  illustrious  work  in  the  following  magnificent  terms : 
For  behold  I  create  new  heavens^  and  a  new  earthy  and  the  former 
shall  not  be  remembered^  neither  come  into  mind.  Bui  be  ye  glad, 
and  rejoice  for  ever^  in  that  which  I  create^  for  behold!  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicings  and  my  people  a  joy.  Of  such  importance 
and  glory  is  the  new  creation,  or  regeneration,  of  the  soul  of  man, 
that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the  original  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  is,  in  the  Divine  eye,  unworthy  even  of  being  remem- 
bered. It  was,  therefore,  a  work  proper  for  God  the'  Father  to 
contrive ;  for  God  the  Son  to  procure  even  with  his  own  death ; 
and  for  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accomplish  with  his  life-giving  and 
almighty  power,  in  the  soub  of  the  guilty,  ruined,  and  perishing 
chiloren  of  Adam. 
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SERMON  LXXV. 


REGENERATION. ITS  ANTECEDENTS. 


Acts  xvi.  89|  90. — J%en  he  called  for  a  lighl,  and  Mrang  tfi,  and  came  irembUng^ 
and /ell  down  before  Paul  and  Silat :  And  broughl  (Am  on/,  and  said,  Sin,  wM 
mutl  1  do  to  be  toned  f 

Having,  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  considered  tlu 
Necessity^  the  Reality^  and  the  Nature  of  Regeneration^  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  history  of  this  important  work^  as  it  usually  existi 
in  fact ;  and  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  its  AntecedentSj  its  AtttndantSj 
and  its  Consequents.  The  first  of  these  subjects  shall  occupy  the 
present  discourse* 

The  text  is  a  part  of  the  storj  of  the  Jailer^  to  whose  charge 
Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  the  magistrates  of  Philippi,  with 
a  particular  direction  that  he  should  keep  them  safely.    To  com- 
ply with  this  direction,  he  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison^  and 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.     In  this  situation,  at  midnight, 
they  prayed,  ana  sang  praises  to  God.     Suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake^  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken:  and 
immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one'^s  bands  were 
loosed.     And  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  awaking  out  of  his  sleep j  and 
seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  himself,  supposing  tliat  the  prisoners  had  been  fled.     But  Paul 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;  for  we  are  all 
here.     Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  came  trem- 
bling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and  brought  them  out^ 
and  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  P 

The  man  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  story,  had  been 
educated  a  heathen,  and,  until  a  short  time  before  the  events  spe- 
cified in  it,  took  place,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Within  this  period  he  must  have  been  present,  and  I  think  not  un- 
firequently,  at  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas :  otherwise,  he  could 
not  have  known,  tiiat  there  was  such  a  thing  as  salvation.  Proba- 
bly he  was  induced,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  hear 
their  discourses  merely  as  a  gratification  of  curiosity.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  it  is  plain,  he  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour ;  and  had  learned,  that  through  Him  men  might,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  be  saved. 

The  things,  which  he  had  known  concerning  these  subjects, 
seem  not,  however,  to  have  made  any  very  deep  impressions  on 
his  mind.  Before  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  verses 
immediately  preceding  the  text,  he  appears  not  to  have  conversed 
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with  these  Ministers  about  his  religious  concerns,  nor  to  have  felt 
any  peculiar  anxiety  concerning  his  fuilt  or  his  danger.  On  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  him,  as  clearly  proved,  by 
his  severe  treatment  of  them,  to  have  been  hitherto  in  a  state  of 
religious  unconcern,  a  state  of  sinful  coldness  and  quietud^* 

But  at  this  time  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  man,  great  and 
wonderful ;  a  change,  manifested  in  his  conduct  with  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence.  By  what  was  this  change  accomplished? 
Irhat  was  it,  that  of  a  heathen  made  this  man  a  Christian  ?  Was 
the  cause  found  in  the  miraculous  events,  by  which  the  change  was 
immediately  preceded?  It  would  seem  that  many  others,  who 
were  equally  witnesses  of  these  events,  still  continued  to  be  heathen, 
and  experienced  no  alteration  of  character.  Beyond  this,  it  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  story,  that  the  Jailer  did  not  witness  them  at  all; 
and  that  he  did  not  awake  out  of  sleep,  until  after  the  earthquake 
and  all  its^  alarming  effects,  had  terminated.  Besides,  when  he 
had  awaked,  and  concluded  that  the  prisoners  had  made  their 
escape,  he  determined  to  kill  himself:  an  effort  which  refutes  the 
supposition,  that  he  had  any  just  moral  apprehensions,  and  proves 
him  to  have  been  solicitous  only  concerning  his  responsibiUty  to 
the  magistrates.  He  had,  indeed,  heard  Paul  and  Silas  preach ; 
so  had  many  others,  who  still  continued  to  be  heathen.  Preach- 
ing, therefore,  did  not  alone  accomplish  this  change ;  otherwise  it 
would  have  accomplished  it  in  them  also.  An  influence,  not  com- 
mon to  others,  must  have  been  felt  by  him ;  an  influence,  never  felt 
by  himself  before,  must  now  have  produced  this  mighty  alteration 
in  his  character. 

The  text  presents  him  to  us  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  distress, 
and  as  thus  agitated  and  distressed  concerning  his  salvation.  He 
called  for  a  light  ^  and  sprang  in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down 
before  Paid  and  Silas  ;  and  said,.  Sirs,  what  mitst  I  do  to  be  saved? 
A  little  before,  he  had  thrust  them  into  the  inn^  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  Immediately  before,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  committing  suicide ;  a  gross  and  dreadful  crime,  which 
would  have  ruined  him  for  ever.  A  little  before,  nay  immediately 
before,  he  was  a  heathen ;  regardless  of  salvation ;  a  foe  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  hard-handed  jailer  of  these  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
But  now  he  bade  adieu  to  all  these  dispositions,  and  practices, 
at  once ;  renounced  his  former  heathenism  and  sin ;  ana  became 
a  meek,  humble,  and  pious  follower  of  the  Redeemer.  Now  he 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoners,  and  relied  implicitly  on 
them,  for  direction  concerning  his  eternal  well-being. 

A  description  of  the  state  of  this  man's  mind,  in  the  progress  of 
his  Regeneration,  must,  in  substance,  be  a  description  of  the  state 
of  every  mind,  with  respect  to  the  same  important  subject.  The 
events,  preceding  the  work  of  Regeneration,  are  substantially  the 
same  in  every  mind ;  the  work  itself  is  the  same ;  and  its  conse- 
quences are  the  same* 
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The  first  great  division  of  this  wcMrk,  viz*  what  I  have  mentiooed 
as  the  Antecedents  of  Regeneration^  is  commonlv  called  Conviction 
of  sin*  Of  this  subject  the  Text  is  a  strong  illustration;  and  will 
veiy  naturally  conduct  our  thoughts  to  ev^  thinly  which  will  be 
necessary  to  U  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Jader  plainly  la- 
boured under  powerful  and  distressing  conviction  of  his  own  sin, 
and  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was  attended.  Of  this  truth  his 
conduct  furnishes  the  most  affecting  proof.  The  state  of  Mind, 
which  he  experienced,  and  which  this  passage  of  Scripture  de- 
scribes, it  is  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit,  under  the  fid- 
lowingjieads : 

I.  JTu  Causey  • 

II.  7%e  J^atwre  ;  and 

III.  The- Consequences  ^  of  Conviction  of  Sin. 

I.  7%e  peculiar  Cause  of  this  Conviction  is  the  Law  of  Ctod^ 

By  the  Law,  saith  St.  Paul,  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  As  ^  it 
merely  a  transgression  of  the  law  ;  and  as,  where  no  law  is,  there  is 
no  transgression  ;  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  question,  that  all  knowledge 
of  sin  must  be  derived  from  the  law.  To  discern  that  we  are  sin- 
ful, we  must  of  course  know  the  Rule  of  Obedience ;  and,  com- 
paring our  conduct  with  that  rule,  must  see  in  this  manner,  that 
our  conduct  is  not  conformed  to  the  rule.  In  this  way  all  know- 
ledge of  sin  is  obtained. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in- 
tended by  Conviction;  as  that  word  is  customarily  used  by  Di- 
vines. The  great  body  of  sinners  under  the  Gospel  have,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  this  knowledge ;  and  yet  are  not  justly  said  to  be 
convinced. 

Conviction  of  sin  denotes  something  beyond  the  common  views 
of  the  mind  concerning  its  sins  ;  and  is  always  a  serious,  soUnm, 
heartfelt  sense  of  their  reality,  greatness,  guilt,  and  danger*  This 
all  sinners  under  the  Gospel  have  not ;  as  every  man  knows,  who 
possesses  a  spirit  of  common  observation ;  and  peculiarly  every 
man,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  this  conviction.  Every  such  man 
Imows,  that  in  his  former,  ordinary  state,  he  had  no  such  sense  of 
sin. 

To  explain  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is 
a  total  difference  between  merely  seeing,  or  understanding,  a  sub- 
ject, and  feeling  it.  A  man  may  contemplate,  as  a  mere  object 
of  speculation  and  intellect,  the  downward  progress  of  his  own 
afiairs  towards  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  and  have  clear  views  of  its 
nature  and  certainty  ;  and  still  regard  it  as  an  object  of  mere  spe- 
culation. Should  he  afterwards  become  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  be 
actually  ruined,  he  will  experience  a  state  of  mind  entirely  new, 
and  altogether  unlike  any  thing  which  he  experienced  before. 
He  now  feels  the  subject :  before  he  only  thought  on  it  with  cool 
contemplation :  and,  however  clear  his  views  were,  they  had  no 
effect  on  his  heart.    His  former  views  never  moved  him  to  a  single 
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effort  for  the  prevention  of  his  ruin:  those,  which  he  now  possesses, 
would  have  engaged  him,  had  they  existed  at  the  proper  time  for 
1)iis  purpose,  in  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  Just  such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  common  views  of  sin,  and  those  which  ate 
experienced  under  Religious  Conviction.  What,  before,  was  only 
seen,  is  now  realized  and  felt. 

This  also  is  accomplished  by  the  Law ;  felt,  as  well  as  under- 
stood ;  brought  home  to  the  hearty  and  strongly  realized  by  the 
sinner.  This  fact  is  thus  forcibly  described  by  St.  Paul:  hr  I 
was  alive  withotU  the  /axp,  once :  hit,  when  the  commandment  camey 
sin  revived^  and  I  died.  He  was  alive,  that  is,  in  his  own  feelings, 
while  he  was  wtthout  the  law ;  or  while  the  law  was  no  more  real- 
ized, than  it  is  by  mankind  in  their  ordinary  state ;  while  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  law  of  Grod,  but  not  seriously  regarded,  ap- 
plied to  themselves,  nor  felt  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  obliging  diem, 
indispensably,  to  obey. 

But  when  the  commandment  came. — The  commandment  was  be- 
fore at  a  distance,  scarcely  seen,  and  scarcely  regarded ;  but  now 
came  home  to  him ;  to  his  sober  thoughts ;  his  realizing  apprehen- 
sions. 

Sin  revived, — Sin  began,  then,  first  to  be  perceived  to  be  his  true 
and  distressing  character.  It  arose  out  of  the  torpid  states  in 
which  it  had  seemed  to  exist  before;  and  assumed  new  life, 
strength,  and  terror.  Of  consequence,  he,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered himself,  while  he  was  inattentive  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  divine  law,  as  a  just  man,  safe,  and  acceptable  to  God,  now 
died;  now  perceived  himself  to  be  a  great  and  guilty  sinner,  con- 
demned ana  perishing ;  and  all  his  former  safety,  righteousness, 
and  life,  vanished  in  a  moment. 

Under  conviction  of  sin,  the  law  is  applied  by  the  sinner  to 
himself,  and  considered  as  die  rule  of  his  own  duty ;  the  rule,  by 
which  his  character  is  hereafter  to  be  ti-ied;  and  the  rule,  by 
which  he  himself  is  now  to  try  it.  Before  this,  no  such  view^  of 
the  law  had  entered  his  mind :  no  such  trial  had  ever  been  made. 
In  this  trial,  the  law  is  often,  solemnly,  critically,  and  effectually 
examined.  Both  its  precepts  and  penalties  are  brought  home, 
irresistibly,  to  the  heart.  Before,  they  were  things  with  which 
the  sinner  had  little  or  no  concern.  Now  he  finds  them  to  be 
things,  with  which  he  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  with  any 
other. 

II.  The  Xature  of  this  conviction  may  be  unfolded  m  thefolloroing 
manner. 

In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  mind,  it  is  usually  disp<^ed 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin  ;  that  it  is  in  itself 
wrong,  odious,  mischievous  to  mankind,  dishonourable  to  God, 
and  deserving  in  some  degree  of  punishment.  It  is  usually  ready 
to  acknowledge,  also,  that  itself  is  sinful,  and  of  course  exposed 
to  the  anger  of  God.    With  regard  to  sb,  as  with  regard  to  the 
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law,  its  views  are  oAen,  perhaps  generally,  just  m  a  certain  ck- 
gree ;  but  are  loose,  careless,  and  inefficacious ;  having  no  olher 
effect  on  die  mind  than  to  produce,  at  seasons  rare  and  solitary, 
some  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  a  degree  of  regret  and  fear, 
feeble,  momentary,  and  easily  forgotten. 

But  when  the  man  becomes  a  subject  of  religious  conviction, 
he  feels,  for  the  first  time,  that  sin  is  a  real  and  dreadful  evil. 
For  the  first  time,  the  law  of  God  is  seen  to  be  a  rizhteous  and 
•  reasonable  law,  demanding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  oe  demand- 
ed, and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  forbidden*  Its 
precepts  and  its  penalties  are  both  yielded  to,  as  just ;  and  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be  righteous  in  prescribing  the  former,  and  in- 
flicting the  latter. 

Himself  he  readily  pronounces  to  be  a  sinner,  universally  de- 
based, utterly  blameable,  justly  condemned,  and  justly  to  be  pun- 
ished. Instead  of  self-justification,  and  self-flattery,  he  is  now 
more  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself, 
than  on  any  other  person ;  and  is  hardly  brought  to  admit  the 

f)leas,  advanced  by  others  in  palliation  of  his  guilt,  or  in  the  de- 
ence  of  his  moral  character.  Sin,  and  his  own  sins  especially, 
now  appear  as  things  new,  strange,  and  wonderful ;  as  evils  aw- 
fully serious  and  alarming.  The  law  of  God  is  now  applied  to 
himself  as  his  own  rule  of  duty ;  and  obedience  to  it  is  confessed 
to  be  reasonable,  indispensable,  and  immensely  important.  Every 
violation  of  its  precepts,  therefore,  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  sore 
and  dreadful  evil ;  as  guilt,  which  he  perceives  no  means  of  wiping 
away ;  and  as  danger,  which  he  finds  no  opportunity  of  escaping. 
An  accumulation  of  crimes  innumerable,  and  of  guilt  incompre- 
hensible, is  thus  seen  to  have  been  formed  by  the  conduct  or  his 
whole  life,  which,  to  the  anxious  and  terrified  eye  of  the  criminal, 
has  already  swollen  to  the  size  of  mountains,  and  ascended  to  the 
height  of  heaven. 

These  views,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  wholly  new  to  the  strmer^ 
Their  novelty,  of  course,  greatly  enhances,  in  his  eye,  the  terri- 
fying and  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  subject.  All  new  things 
affect  us  more,  when  new,  than  when  by  frequent  repetition  they 
have  become  familiar.  Before,  he  never  in  solber  earnest  believed 
himself  to  be  a  sinner.  To  find  himself,  therefore,  to  be  not  only 
a  sinner,  but  a  sinner  of  so  guilty  and  blameable  a  character, 
naturally  overwhelms  him  with  anguish  and  dismay. 

His  mind,  also,  is  now  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  distressed,  by 
this  afflicting  discovery.  On  an  agitated  mind  all  things,  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  make  deep  impressions ;  deeper  far  than 
when  it  is  at  ease ;  and  especially  those  things  which  produced 
the  agitation.  Such,  particularly,  is  the  fact  m  this  state  of  reli' 
gious  agitation.  For  both  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  tne  real 
greatness  and  nature  of  his  guilt,  the  convinced  man  is  often  ready 
to  believe,  that  no  sinner  v^ts  ever  so  guilty  as  himself. 
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It  18  Bot  uncommon  to  hear  persons,  of  no  singular  depravity, 
declare,  that  they  are  doubtful  whether  JWa5  was  equally  a  trans- 
gressor with  themselves.  I  have  heard  doubts  expressed  by 
persons,  of  more  than  common  decency  and  amiableness,  whether 
Satan  was  not  less  odious  to  God  than  they  were  :  and  this  reason 
has  been  alleeed  for  the  doubt,  that  he  had  never  sinned  against 
forgiving  and  redeeming  love.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  soul,  to  which  these  awful  subjects  are  thus  new,  and  which  is 
thus  terrified  by  its  first  views  of  them,  should  be  even  excessive 
in  its  self-condemnation. 

With  the  greatness  of  its  guilt,  the  greatness  of  its  danger  keeps** 
an  equal  pace.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  naturally,  or  more  com- 
monly, occurs  to  the  mind  in  this  situation,  than  doubts,  whether 
such  guilt,  as  itself  has  accumulated,  can  be  forgiven.  The  Mercy 
of  Godj  which  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  greater  than  our 
situ,  to  be  above  the  heavens^  to  extend  to  all  generations,  and  to 
endure  for  ever,  is  often  doubted,  so  far  as  the  sinner  himself  is 
concerned ;  admitted  easily  with  regard  to  others,  and  with  regard 
to  all  or  almost  all  others,  k  is  still  doubted  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  easily  believed  to  be  incapable  of  extending  to  him. 
Often  be  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin ;  and  often,  and  much,  is  he  busied  in  examining 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  sin.  Instead  of  self-flattery,  the  only 
employment  which  he  was  formerly  willing  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  his  spiritual  concerns,  and  which  he  indulged  in  every  foolish 
and  excessive  degree,  he  is  now  wholly  engaged  in  the  opposite 
career  of  self-condemnation ;  and  not  unfrequently  pursues  it  to 
an  excess,  €gually  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Nor  is  he  at 
all  prone  to  feel,  that  he  is  now  equally  guilty  of  new  sin  in  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  forming  new  kmds  of  unpardonable  sins, 
as  before,  in  presuming,  without  warrant,  on  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy  towards  his  haraened  heart. 

All  these  emotions  are  also  greatly  heightened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  stupidity,  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart,  his 
light-mindedness  and  self-iustification,  his  deafness  to  instruction, 
his  insensibility  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  the  reproofs  of  guilt,  and 
the  warnings  of  future  wo.  What  before  were  his  favourite 
pursuits  he  now  considers  as  the  means  of  his  ruin ;  what  before 
was  the  object  of  his  delight  is  now  the  object  of  his  abhorrence. 
That  which  was  once  his  support,  is  now  his  terror :  that  which 
he  accounted,  and  boasted  of,  as  his  wisdom,  he  now  considers 
as  the  mere  madness  of  Bedlam.  Nor  can  he  explain  to  himself 
how  such  sottishness  could  ever  have  been  his  conduct,  or  his 
character. 

The  Bible,  now,  its  threatenings  and  promises,  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  ordinances,  assume  an  aspect  wholly  new ;  for  the  first 
time  real,  solemn,  important ;  the  only  ground  of  his  distress ;  and 
the  only  source  of  his  possible  comfort.     The  same  truth  and  real- 
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ity,  the  same  solemnity  and  importance,  at  once  mvestthe  prayers, 
sermons,  and  other  religious  instructions,  which  he  has  beard  from 
his  parents,  from  ministers,  and  from  other  persons  of  piety.  Why 
they  did  not  always,  and  of  course,  wear  these  characteristics,  is 
now  his  astonishment ;  why  he  did  not  covet  them,  listen  to  them, 
and  obey  them.  McLdruss^  entire  and  dreadful,  he  now  readily  ac- 
knowledges was  in  his  heart  from  the  beginning ;  and  has  tutnerto 
constituted  his  only  moral  character. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  supposed,  that  this  is,  inform^  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  every  convinced  sinner.  In  svbstanct^  it  may 
,be  considered  as  universally  just.  Some  such  sinners  are  subjects 
of  far  more  deep  and  distressing  convictions,  than  others ;  convic- 
tions much  longer  continued ;  respecting  some  of  these  objects 
more,  and  others  less;  producing  more  erroneous  conclusions, 
greater  self-condemnation,  deeper  despondency,  and,  universally, 
more  distressing  aeitation.  Some  minds  are  naturally  more  ex- 
quisitely capable  of  feeling,  than  others ;  more  prone  to  sink;  less 
prepared  to  hope,  to  exert  themselves,  to  reason,  and  to  adnnt  the 
conclusions,  which  flow  from  reasoning ;  less  ready  to  receive  con- 
solation ;  and  more  ready  to  yield  to  these^  as  well  as  other,  temp- 
tations. Some  have  been  better  instructed  in  early  life  ;  have  been 
more  conscientious,  amiable,  and  exemplary ;  and  have  less  to  re- 
proach themselves  with  in  their  past  conduct.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
also,  may  choose  to  affect,  and  probably  does  affect  dinerentinmdi 
in  different  manners.  Finally ;  some  mmds  may  be  more  surround- 
ed by  temptations  and  dangers,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
friends  less  accessible,  counsels  less  wise,  and  directions  less  safe, 
in  this  season  of  trial  and  sorrow.  From  these  and  many  othar 
concurring  causes  it  happens,  that  in /orm,  decree,  and  conh'mionre, 
convictions  operate  very  differently  on  different  minds:  nor  can 
any  human  skill  limit  them  in  these  respects. 

It  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  here,  that  there  are  persons, 
especially  oi  a  steady,  serene  disposition,  educated  in  a  careful,  re- 
ligious manner,  and  habitually  of  unblameable  lives,  in  whom  the 
process  of  conviction  is  conformed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  gen- 
eral character.  These  persons,  to  the  time  of  their  conversion, 
have,  not  uncommonly,  no  remarkable  fears  or  hopes,  sorrows  or 
joys.  Conscientiously,  but  calmly,  they  oppose  sin ;  evenly,  but 
mildlyj-they  sorrow  for  it;  and  steadily,  but  with  no  great  ardour 
of  feeling,  they  labour  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  me.  In  the 
account,  which  they  give  of  their  religious  views,  and  emotions, 
there  is  little  to  excite  any  peculiar  deffree  of  comfort  in  them- 
selves, or  of  hope  concerning  them  in  others.  Still  their  lives  are 
often  distinguished  by  uncommon  excellence.  Their  pi*ogress  is 
not  that  of  a  torrent  now  violent,  now  sluggish  and  stagnant,  but 
that  of  a  river  silently,  and  uniformly,  moving  onward,  and  never 
delaying  its  course  a  moment  in  its  way  towards  the  ocean.  In 
ttiese  persons  a  critical  eye  may  discern  a  fixed,  unwarping  ^ove  of 
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their  duty,  a  perpetual  repetition  of  good  works^  a  conckual  ad* 
vance  towards  the  consummation  pf  the  Christian  character. 

In  substance,  however,  this  work  is  the  same  in  all  minds.     All 
realty  discern  the  importance,  reasonableness,  and  justice,  of  the 
divine  law ;  their  own  violations  of  its  precepts  *,  the  guilt,  which 
they  have  in  this  manner  incurred ;  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  ' 
punishing  them  for  it ;  and  the  extreme  danger,  to  which  diey  are 
therefore  exposed.    No  sinner  can  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  withr 
out  seeing  th^  evil  and  danger  of  the  one,  and  the  excellence  and 
safety  of  the  other.    No  sinner  can  torn  from  sin  to  holiness,  with- 
oM  knowing,  and  acknowledging,  his  own  sin  and  danger}  therea* 
sonableness  of  the  divine  law ;  and  the  justice  of  God  in  punisUn^ 
his  transgressions. 

III.  Tne  immediate  consequences  of  this  conviction  next  demami 
our  attention. 

On  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  beginning,  that 
the  sinner  is  still  altogether  a  sinner.  The  only  difference  between 
bis  present  and  former  character  is,  that,  before,  he  was  an  unc^ii^ 
Ttnced,  and  now,  a  convinced^  sinner.  Before,  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  true  character:  now  he  understands  it  clearly. 

Hence,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  his  resolutions,  efforts,  and 
conduct,  will  partake  of  his  general  character ;  and  will  of  course 
be  sinful.  Between  his  conscience  and  his  affections,  there  is  now 
a  more  complete  and  open  opposition,  than  ever  before.  His  con- 
science justifies  God,  approves  of  the  divine  law,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  acquiesces  in  his  condemnation  *,  but  his  heart  is  still  utterly- 
opposed  to  all  these  things,  and  usually  more  opposed  to  them 
than  ever. 

..    He  is,  indeed,  afraid  to  sin ;  but  it  is  because  he  dreads  the  pun«* 
ishment  annexed  to  it ;  not  because  he  hates  the  sin.    Nor  is  it  an 
unknown,  nor  probably  a  very  unfrequent,  case,  that  these  very 
fears  become  to  him  motives  to  continue  in  sin,  and  even  to  give 
himself  up  wholly  to  sinning.     Under  the  influence  of  his  fears,  jie 
is  not  unfrequently  disposed  to  conclude,  that  there  is  no  hope  for. 
him ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  may  as  well,  and  even  better,  indulge 
himself  in  wickedness,  than  attempt  a  repentance  and  reformation, 
which  his  deceitful  heart,  and  probably  all  his  spiritual  enemies, 
represent  as  too  late,  and  therefore  fruitless.     From  this  danger, 
some,  it  is  not  improbable,  never  escape ;  but  return,  tike  the  dog 
to  his  vomit^  and  like  the  sow^  that  was  washed,  to  her  walloioing  jtl 
the  mire.     Still,  I  apprehend,  this  is  very  far  from  being  a  common 
case.    A  very  small  number  only,  as  I  believe,  compare<}  with  the 
whole,  yield  themselves  up  to  ruin  in  this  deplorable  manner.  Per- 
haps no  one,  who  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  gain  eternal  life,  was 
ever  finally  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

To  such,  as  perseveringly  continue  in  their  endeavours,  the  next 
natural  step  in  their  progress,  the  first  great  consequence  of  con- 
victiito  of  sin,  is  to  inquire  most  earnestly  what  they  shall  do  to  h%^ 
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if  ^  i.rJ^f^'^^  conviction,  the  tcxtfur- 

s  rt'iA"-'"'^'**''^'"""^'*''     No  pi'^i'"^  ^a>  perhaps 

I  ^^   'J;,jj  a  vri7  '''^^'V*'^''  's  g'*'c"  IIS  of  the  extreme 

i)(^'^  iinbii--  ''''^yK'*'-  '^*  calUd/or  a  light,  and  sprang 

^rtT*  j-(|,(J>.t'P'^/(//A»»  6e/ore  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and 

J^ri/w ''**''V^ * *"'""'^ '    *"  ''gi'atioti,  not  unhke 

'*'*f/  .T**'"^'*^^'"'*  *'f  o''"^";  ^"'^  prompts  ihem 

^^iieaiif'"''^^^*^'^ '°  ""^''^  '''^  samp  solemn  and  affecting 

•    •  ^, (ji*  period,  the  ainncr  has,  in  many  instances, 

^"/^^-^J^-fesoDer  thought  of  asking  this  question  at  all. 
■.  ^^_, /i,li  (I'ffW  ;  whenlhavta  convtninit  seaion,  I  ■will 
,    J,  ^'^i  te«i  his  only  language  lo  repentance  and  reform- 
^^y-fj^^ji/eclhas  never  become  seriously  interesting  to  him 
iN*    fei"*'  ^^  ^^^  neverseen  his  guilt,  nor  his  danger.     Be- 
yi^^ujjtof  fished  for  salvation ;  has  found  good  enough  in 
f,tr.K:it^'*t  and  in  sense,  to  prevent  all  anxiety  about  future 
r*'  *'\^i^^^  '^'■'  ^^  present  and  real ;  and  regarded  that  as 
^■:t*'''j^bcful|  and  imaginary.     But  now  his  danger  of  ruin,  and 
i'^'^liy  of  deliverance,  appear  in  their  full  strength.     In  this 
^O'l  ^^  ^'^^^^  this  great  inquiry  with  all  possible  solicitude. 
s^JILptness,  his  life,  his  soul,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  beiiie  lost 
^ff«,  are  felt  to  be  suspended  on  the  answer.     He  beholds 
!^  bis  own  enemy,  and  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  sin  and  im- 
^^ce,  now  rising  up  to  destroy  him  utterly,  and  to  pour  out 
^  bim  his  wrath  and  indignation.    In  the  deepest  anguish  he 
jfirchcs  with  prying  eyes  for  a  place  of  safely. 

Here  he  first  iinds  himself  at  a  total  loss  concerning  what  he  shall 
Jo,  Here  he  first  discovers  his  own  ignorance  of  this  great  sub- 
>ecl.  Before,  he  was  rich,  and  h/id  need  of  nothing  ;  had  eyes, 
irbich  taw  clearly  ali  wisdom  ;  underslootl  nil  that  he  needed  to 
know,  or  do^  and  wanted  no  instruction  nor  information  from  oth- 
ers. Now  he  first  finds  himself  to  be,  and  lo  have  been  poor,  and 
mrttched,  and  miierablt,  aiut  blind,  and  imke.d,  and  in  teant  of  all 
things.  Now,  instead  of  deciding  on  questions  of  the  grcatcsl  mo- 
ment, and  difHculty,  in  Theology,  and  deciding  roundly  without 
examination,  or  knowledge,  he  is  desirous  of  being  instructed  in 
small  and  plain  things  ;  and  instead  of  feeling  his  former  contempt 
fw  those,  who  are  skilled  in  them,  he  becomes  humble,  docile,  de- 
sirous of  being  taught,  and  disposed  to  regard  with  sincere  respect 
such  as  are  able  to  teach  him. 

At  the  same  time,  he  especially  betakes  himself  to  the  source  of 
all  instruction  in  things  of  this  nature :  Iht  Word  of  God.  This 
book  he  searches  with  all  anxiety  of  mind,  to  find  informaiisn,  and 
hope.  The  threatenings  and  alarms,  which  Iwfore  hindered  him 
from  reading  the  Scriptures,  now  engage  him  to  read  them.  His 
own  danger  and  guilt  he  now  labours  thoroughly  to  learn ;  and  it 
fsipalient  to  know  the  worst  of  his  case.     Whatever  he  finds  there 
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recorded,  he  readily  admits,  however  painful,  and  employs  himself 
no  more  either  in  doubting,  or  finding  fault.  To  the  former  be  has 
bidden  adieu :  the  latter  he  knows  to  be  fruitless.  However  euilty 
the  Bible  exhibits  him,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  himself  as  beiog 
at  least  equally  guilty.  However  dangerous  it  declares  his  case  to 
be,  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  danger. 

In  this  distress,  it  will  be  easily  supposed,  he  also  searckfi  f^r 
the  means  of  deliverance.     For  these  he  labours  with  the  deepest 
concern.    Hence  he  reads,  examines,  and  ponders,  with  an  inters 
est,  new  and  peculiar;   with  fear  and  trembUng;   with  critical 
attention  to  every  sentiment,  declaration,  and  word ;  witii  an  ear- 
nest disposition  to  find  relief  and  consolation  in  any  and  every 
passage,  where  ft  can  be  found.     The  Bible  is  now  no  longer  the 
neglected,  forgotten,  despised  book,  which  it  formerly  was ;  but  . 
his  chief  resort;  the  man  of  his  counsel;  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
To  him  it  has  now  become,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  means  of  eternal  hfe. 
All  the  difficulties,  which  heretofore  prevented  him  from  being 

E resent  in  the  house  of  God^  have  now  vanished.  The  disagreea- 
le  weather,  the  personal  indispositions,  the  indolence  which 
seemed  like  an  indisposition,  the  plainness  of  the  preacher,  the 
inelegance  of  the  sermon,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  psalmody, 
keep  him  at  home  no  more.  In  this  solemn  place  he  listens  to  all 
that  is  uttered ;  and  watches  all  that  is  done.  The  preacher^ s  words 
become  as  goads  ;  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and 
the  Spirit,  ^  the  joints  and  marrow. 

At  his  former  listlessness  he  is  now  amazed ;  as  well  as  at  that, 
which  he  still  beholds  in  others  around  him.  The  Sabbathj  no 
longer  a  dull,  wearisome  day,  of  which  the  hours  draeged  heavily, 
and  during  which  he  could  hardly  find  any  tolerable  means  of 
passing  the  time,  now  becomes  a  season  of  activity  and  industry, 
unceasm^  and  intense;  a  season,  waited  for  with  anxiety,  and  wel- 
comed with  hope  and  joy.  7%e  sanctuary,  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
place  of  mere  confinement,  as  the  scene  of  tedious,  dull,  unmeaning 
rites,  where  grave  people  were  believed  to  assemble  for  scarcely 
any  other  purpose,  except  to  keep  gay  ones  in  order,  has  now 
become  the  house  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven  /  the 
place,  where  he  expects  to  find,  if  he  finds  at  all,  an  escape  fixim 
death,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  cries  mightily  unto  God  for  deliverance  from 
sin  and  ruin.  Prayer,  lone,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
unused,  unknown,  and  unthought  of,  or,  if  thought  of  at  all,  and 
attempted,  always  a  burden,  now  becomes  his  most  natural  con- 
duct. He  sees,  and  feels,  that  God  alone  can  deliver  him ;  and 
therefore  irresistibly  looks  to  him  for  deliverance ;  oflentimes,  in- 
deed, with  fear  even  to  pray,  from  the  strong  sense  which  he 
entertains  of  his  absolute  unworthiness ;  and  his  unfitness  to 
perform  this  first,  most  natural,  most  reasonable,  of  all  religious 
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serrices.  ScQsible  how  impure  an  appearance  he  must  make 
before  that  God,  i»  whott  tight  the  heavent  art  unctton,  and  whott 
msgtU  are  charged  vithfoUtj,  he  feels  utiwilling,  like  the  PMbIkal^ 
even  to  lift  m  his  eyet  loteardt  Heaven;  but,  nniimg  hit  braut, 
cries  out  with  importunate  anguish,  God  be  merci/ui  to  me,  c  nmur! 

But  he  cannot  he  prevented  irom  prayine.  Hia  cries  for  mercj, 
and  those  at  times  involuntary  and  ejaculatory,  are  forced  frmn 
him  by  the  sense  of  bis  guilt,  and  his  fears  of  perdition.  They 
often  break  out  in  his  walks,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  eniploynKnte, 
and  in  his  occasional  journcyings :  they  spring  from  his  medili- 
tions ;  they  ascend  from  his  pillow.  The  question,  whether  a 
linntr  ihalt  be  directed  to  pray,  has  become  nu^tory  to  him;  and 
has  been  decided,  not  by  metaphysical  disqmsition,  but  bjit 
controlling  anguish  of  his  neart. 

Inuring  this  season  of  struggling  for  salvation,  it  is  no  unfrequtat 
thing  for  his  despondency  to  continue,  to  return  at  intervals  with 
more  weight,  and  to  sink  him  deeper  in  distress ;  accordiog  to  the 
different  slates  of  his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  diSereDl  subjects, 
which  occupy  his  thoughts. 

It  is  all  along  to  be  kept  in  view,  that,  as  1  have  heretofore  re- 
marked, this  state  of  things  is  very  difterent  in  diflerent  peisons ; 
varying  almost  endlessly  in  manner  and  degree ;  in  aome  instance* 
comparatively  calm,  ouiet,  and  of  an  even  tenour ;  in  others  dis- 
turbed, distressed,  a  nu  tumultuous.  Still  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  substantially  it  is  the  same. 

During  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  the  siaDcr 
forsakes,  of  course,  many  of  his  former  favourite  objects;  espe- 
cially his  diversions,  his  gaycty,  his  loose  companions,  and  his 
haunts  of  sin.  These  lie  now  ptrciuives,  and  feels,  lobe  liie  seats, 
and  sources,  of  temptation,  danger,  and  sorrow.  Hence  be  shuns 
them  with  vigilant  care,  and  lively  dread  ;  not  from  virtuous  mo- 
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The  prayers,  which  he  daily  offers  up  to  his  Maker,  are  not  the 
ofispring  01  piety,  but  of  terror.  The  Child,  who  sees  the  rod 
brought  out  to  view,  and  beholds  correction  at  the  door,  is  ever 
ready  to  supplicate  for  pity  and  forgiveness,  and  to  promise  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  his  escape  from  the  impendmg  danger. 
Yet  he  is  not  of  course  a  dutiful  cnild* 

Still  these  efforts  of  the  sinner  are  useful  to  him.  No  unregene- 
rated  man  was  probably  ever  convinced,  except  by  trying  his  own 
strength,  that  he  was  unable,  of  himself,  to  perform  virtuous  ac- 
tions ;  to  pray,  to  serve,  and  to  glorify  God :  unable,  I  mean,  in 
this  sense ;  that  he  has  no  heart,  no  inclination,  to  perform  these 
duties ;  and  that  he  will  never  possess  a  better  disposition,  but  by 
the  renovating  agencv  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  he  labours, 
however,  the  more  clearly  he  will  perceive  his  services  to  be  sJl 
essentially  defective,  and  really  sinful.  The  more  he  prays,  the 
more  unworthy  he  pronounces  his  prayers*  An  unconvinced  sin- 
ner always  believes  that  he  can  pray  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
God :  a  convinced  sinner  readily  aeclares,  that  he  canhot  pray  in  a 
manner,  acceptable,  not  to  God,  but  even  to  himself. 

In  the  struggle  thus  continued,  and  thus  earnestly  conducted,  he 
learns  how  obstinate  his  sinful  dispositions  are,  and  with  what  hope- 
less difficulty  they  are  to  be  overcome.  Convinced  at  length,  tnat 
all  his  efforts  must,  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  Goa,  prove 
entirely  vain,  he  casts  off  all  his  dependence  on  himself,  and  turns 
his  eye  to  God,  with  the  feelings  of  Peter^  when  beginning  to  sink, 
and  cries  out  in  his  language,  JLord  save  me,  or  I  perish  I 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn  the  use  and  influence  of  the 
Law  of  God  in  promoting  the  work  of  conversion. 

The  Law  evidently  begins  this  work  in  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps, 
in  more  accurate  language,  it  begins,  and  produces,  that  state  of 
thought  and  affection,  in  which  the  Soul  is  usually  turned  to  God. 
Without  the  terrors  of  the  Law  this  state  of  mind  would  manifestly 
never  be  produced,  unless  the  whole  tenour  of  Divine  Providence 
should  be  changed.  Yet  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  pre-requisite  to  conversion.  The  sinner  entirely  needs 
thus  to  understand,  and  feel,  his  condition  ;  his  guilt,  his  danger,  his 
helplessness,  and  his  absolute  necessity  of  being  renewed  oy  the 
Spirit  of  Grace.  By  the  Law  alone  is  he  enabled  clearly  to  see, 
and  strongly  to  feel,  these  interesting  things.  From  the  same 
source  of  instruction  he  learns  the  true  nature  of  his  own  efforts  : 
for  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  this  standard  of  perfection, 
that  he  sees  how  destitute  they  are  of  all  real  holiness,  ana  how  una- 
vailing to  reconmiend  him  to  God.  In  a  word,  from  the  Law  only 
does  he  gain  the  knowledge,  that  he  is  spiritually  sick,  and  stands 
in  infinite  need  of  the  divine  Physician. 

Vol.  IL  56  ./i  ui* 
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9cRy«  T%^st  obiervati(ms  also  teach  us  the  necessity,  as  well  as  use- 
fklnets,  of  that  preaching,  which  explains,  and  enforces,  the  nature 
of  the  Law. 

it  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  both  preachers  themselves,  and  many 
other  persons,  condemn  the  preaching  of  the  Law.  These  per- 
sons dwell  much  on  the  endearing  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  the 
ticbes  of  the  Divine  Goodness  displayed  in  it,  and  the  importance, 
•and  wisdom,  of  winning  sinners  to  embrace  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  'censure  with  no  small  severity  the  preaching  of  the  law,  and 
those  ti^ho,  in  this  manner,  attempt  to  alarm  sinners  concerning 
th,eur  moral  condition.  If  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  this 
discourse,  are  admitted  to  be  just ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that 
these  persons  know  very  little  of  the  important  subjects,  which 
they  handle  in  this  free  and  unhappy  manner.  They  must  plainly 
be  Ignorant  of  the  nature  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  of  the 
sinner's  danger  and  guilt ;  the  means  of  his  deliverance ;  the  na- 
ture of  both  conviction  and  conversion ;  the  use  of  convictions  to- 
wards conversion ;  and  the  use  of  the  Law  in  exciting  them. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  Law  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  rouse  the  sinner  from  his  sleep  of  death,  to  point  out 
to  him  his  danger,  and  to  induce  him  to  seek  for  relief.  To  the 
necessity  of  the  Law  for  this  purpose,  the  necessity  of  preaching 
it,  is  exactly  proportioned.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  eiid. 
So  long  as  this  is  kept  out  of  view,  other  things  will  only  sooth 
the  sinner.  If  he  views  God  as  merciful  without  any  regard  to  his 
justice,  as  forgiving  without  solid  reasons  :  without  an  atonement, 
and  without  the  application  of  that  atonement  to  himself;  he  will 
be  fearfully  deceived  ;  and  trust  in  that  mercy,  on  terms,  and  with 
views,  agreeably  to  which  it  can  never  be  exercised. 

This  method  of  decrying  the  divine  Law,  and  the  preaching  of 
■it,  is  a  dangerous  method  oT  flattering  sinners  to  destruction,  and 
of  sewing  pillows  under  all  arm-holes, 

Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  acted  in  a  very  difierent 
manner.  They  stung  sinners  to  the  quick ;  pricked  them  to  the 
heart  with  strong,  solemn,  and  afiecting  representations  of  their 

Silt,  their  danger,  and  their  approaching  damnation ;  roused  them 
»m  their  slumbers ;  and  forced  them  to  listen,  feel,  and  act. 

The  nature  of  the  case  shows  the  reasonableness,  and  excellen- 
cy, of  their  example,  and  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  following  it : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out  the  folly  of  those  who  disuse, 
as  well  as  those  who  censure,  preaching  of  this  nature.  We  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid,  lest  sinners  in  modem  times  should  be  more 
easily  affected,  than  they  were  in  ancient  times.  Their  hearts  are 
by  no  means  peculiarly  tender ;  but,  like  the  hearts  of  those  who 
lived  in  former  days,  resemble  the  rock,  and  need  both  the  fire  and 
the  hammer  to  break  them  in  pieces* 

Some  persons  are  probably  afraid  to  preach  in  this  manner,  lest 
they  should  give  pain  to  their  hearers,  and  hazard  their  own  popu- 
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larity.  These  men  either  destroy,  or  prevent,  much  good,  by 
standing  in  the  place  of  such  preachers,  as,  like  Boanergesj  would 
thunder  an  alarm  in  the  ears  of  sleeping  guilt,  and  rouse  the  torpid 
soul  to  a  sense  of  its  danger. 

3dly.  From  these  observations  we  also  learn  the  necessity  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work. 

If  the  sinner  were  left  wholly  to  the  Law,  he  would  sink,  and  die : 
for  it  gives  him  neither  encouragement  nor  hope.  While  the  Law 
is  of  mighty  and  indispensable  use,  to  rouse  him  from  his  sloth,  and 
awaken  him  to  vigorous  exertions  for  his  deliverance ;  the  Gospel 
is  the  only  foundation  of  hope,  that  these  exertions  will  be  of  difij 
use.  Without  this  hope  he  would  do  nothing,  but  despair.  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  Gospel  should  follow  the  Law  in 
all  sound  preaching ;  that,  when  the  sinner  is  roused  to  inqiure 
what  he  shall  do  to  be  savedj  he  may  find  encouragement  in  its  glo- 
rious promises  and  invitations.  In  this  manner  he  learns,  on  thf 
one  hand,  his  ruined  condition  by  nature  and  by  practice,  candy  on 
the  other,  that  safe  and  happy  state,  into  which  he  may  he  intror 
duced  by  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  adaptation,  and  utility,  pf  the 
whole  Word  of  God,  to  the  purposes  designed  by  it,  are  strongly 
manifest;  the  wisdom  of  all  things  contained  in  it,  as  the  worcToi 
life ;  their  excellency,  their  glory,  and  their  resemblance  to  its  Au? 
thor.  Thus,  also,  is  it  commended  to  our  study,  contemplatiojOi 
wonder,  and  praise. 
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EpntsLuis  W.  22—24 — That  ye  pvi  off^  eoneeming  the  farmer  ceuoenaiiomf  tikt 
M  man  whiek  iteorrwpt  according  to  the  deceitful  luttt;  And  be  renewed  in  tfc« 
jptrtt  of  your  mind  ;  Jnd  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  ii  €r§ated 
tn  righteoutncMt  and  true  hotineet. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  described  the  situation  and  conduct^  of 
a  Convinced  ainner.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  exhibit  the  Convert 
sum  of  the  same  sinner  to  God:  or  to  exhibit  what  in  that  discourse 
I  called  the  attendants  of  Regeneration. 

In  the  text,  connected  with  the  1 7th  verse,  the  Ephesians  are  com- 
manded io  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds^  and  to  put  on  the  new 
man  ;  or,  in  a  more  strict  accordance  with  the  original  lan^uaee,  to 
cast  away  the  old^  and  be  clothed  with  the  new  man.  It  has  oeen 
supposed,  that  the  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of 
the  new  Converts,  at  their  baptism ;  who  are  said  at  this  ordinance 
to  have  cast  away  their  old  garments,  as  a  symbol  of  their  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with  new  ones,  as  a  token 
of  their  assumption  of  holiness.  It  has  also  been  supposed,  that 
the  Apostle  alludes  to  the  custom  of  Actors,  who  cnaneed  their 
clothes  whenever  they  changed  their  characters.  Th6  afiusion  is, 
however,  so  natural  and  familiar,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 
£atr  for  an  explanation. 

To  put  off  the  old  man^  and  to  put  on  the  new  man^  are,  in  the 
text,  exhibited  as  equivalent  to  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind^  that  is,  to  being  the  sxibjects  of  Regeneration.  This  doctrine 
is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  declarations,  that  the  old  man  is  cor- 
rupt,  and  that  the  new  man  is  created^  after  God^  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  That  to  renounce  the  former  of  these  characters, 
and  to  assume  the  latter,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  regenerated, 
no  person,  probably,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  subject,  will 
dispute. 

Under  these  two  heads,  then,  I  shall  now  consider  the  further 
progress  of  this  Convinced  Sinner  ;  viz. 

I.  His  renimciation  of  sin  ;  and, 

II.  His  Assumption  of  holiness,  as  his  future  character. 

As  these  co-exist  in  the  mind,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
them  apart. 

When  the  convinced  sinner  has,  by  a  succession  of  earnest  efforts 
to  save  himself,  proved  his  utter  inability  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant work ;  the  next  natural  step,  and  that,  which  he  then  be- 
comes convinced  it  is  absolutely  necess^iry  for  him  to  take,  is  to 
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cast  himself  wholly  upon  God*  He  sees  himself  perfectly  help* 
less;  and,  if  left  to  himsfelf,  utterly  ruined*  In  the  anguish  of 
mind,  produced  by  this  view 'of  his  situation,  he  casts  himself  at 
the  footstool  of  Divine  Mercy,  as  a  mere  suppliant;  as  devoid  of 
any  recommendation  to  the  mvour  of  God ;  as  a  ruined,  ttiiserable 
creature;  as  justly  condemned  ;  as  justly  to  be  punished;  as  hav- 
ing no  hope,  but  m  mere  forgiveness ;  as  desiring  salvation  of  mere 
erace  anci  sovereign  love  ;  as  without  any  power  of  atoning  for 
nis  sins,  by  any  thmg  which  he  can  do ;  as  capable  of  being  saved, 
only  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  as  incapable  of 
renewing  himself,  or  of  being  renewed,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  All  these  things  are/;//,  and  not  merely  tiiu{«r5/ooJ/ 
not  merely  considered  as  being  proved,  or  capable  of  proof,  by 
sound  argument.  The  several  trials,  which  the  mind  has  made, 
have  of  themselves  become  proofs  of  the  highest  kind,  to  which  it 
now  opposes  neither  objection  nor  doubt.  Its  views  have  been 
too  clear  to  be  denied,  or  questioned ;  and  the  frame  of  the  mind, 
its  anxiety  and  distress,  renders  it  even  impatient  of  the  suggest- 
ion of  uncertainty. 

Self-righteousness  is,  therefore,  now  relinquished*  The  pride 
of  saving  himself,  either  wholly  or  partially,  is  now  given  up ;  and 
the  sinner  is  humbly,  and  easily,  satisfied  to  be  saved  by  Christ. 
To  his  atonement,  to  his  infinite  compassion,  he  looks  for  the  aid, 
which,  though  felt  before  to  be  unnecessary,  he  now  regards  as 
absolutely  and  infinitely  necessarv  to  prevent  him  from  bemg  lost* 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  state  of  views  and  disposition, 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  usually,  perhaps  always,  communicates 
to  him  the  new  hearty  the  right  spirit^  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

It  will  here  be  useful,  and  probably  necessary,  to  guard  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  me  dgainst  a  common  and  very  natural 
error  concerning  this  important  subject. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  that  in  some  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
of  that  process  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  here  described,  there 
is  something  done^  of  a  meritorioits  nature  ;  something  so  pleasing 
to  God,  that  on  account  of  it  he  bestows  this  incomprehensible 
blessing.  In  my  own  view,  this  opinion  is  wholly  unscriptural, 
and  altogether  dangerous.  If  God  gives  the  virtuous  disposition 
intended,  then  it  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  before  it  was  thus  ^ven : 
and,  as  this  disposition  is  the  onlv  source  of  virtuous  action  m  the 
mind ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  there  can  be  no  such  action  before 
it  is  communicated.  That  God  does  in  feet  give  it  by  his  Spirit 
has,  I  trust,  been  heretofore  proved.  Antecedently  to  Regenera- 
tion, then,  there  is  no  virtuous  action  in  the  mind,  in  the  true  and 
Evangelical  sense  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  two  distinct  sources 
of  virtue,  and  two  different  kinds  of  virtuous  action. 

It  will,  here,  be  naturally  asked.  What,  then,  is  the  true  naturt 
of  this  subject  ?     What  is  the  use  of  Conviction  of  sin  ?     Why  does 
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Crod  communicate  such  a  disposition  to  such  sinners,  as  art  effectual^ 
ly  convinced  of  their  sins,  rather  than  to  any  others  ? 

In  answer  to  these  reasonable  questions  I  observe,  that  tht  tae 
of  such  conviction  is  to  bring  the  siiiner  to  a  just  view  of  his  own  con- 
aitton  and  character^  as  a  sinner  ;  of  the  character  of  God^  as  kii 
Sovereign  ;  of  the  divine  lawy  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  of  the  char* 
acter  of  Christy  as  his  Saviour  ;  of  the  absolute  necessity  ofanimttr* 
est  in  his  redemption  for  the  ctttainment  of  salvation;  ana  of  this  ex- 
'Cellency  and  importance  of  holiness^  in  all  its  branches,  as  a  mcr&l 
character  indispensable  to  entitle  him  to  the  favour  and  approbaiitm 
of  God.  Without  these  apprehensions  it  would  be  very  ^fficuk  to 
conceive  how  a  sinner  could  become  the  subject  of  those  exercises^ 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  Conversion  to  God.  For  example, 
how  can  the  sinner,  who  docs  not  clearly  see  the  evil,  ocUousnetSy 
and  malignity  of  sin,  ever  be  supposed  to  hate  sin,  mourn  for  it, 
or  abstain  from  it  in  fiiture  periods  ?  How,  unless  he  discern  the 
excellency  and  obligation  of  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty  for  himself 
can  he  discern  cither  the  guilt  of  his  transgressions,  or  the  neces* 
sity  and  value  of  his  future  obedience  ?  How,  unless  he  be  folly 
convinced,  of  the  justice  and  glory  of  God  in  hating,  and  condemn- 
ing sin,  can  he  acknowledge  God  to  be  a  reasonable  or  righteous 
Sovereign  ?  And  how  can  he  ingenuously,  and  voluntarily,  turn 
to  him  at  all  ?  Finally ;  if  he  do  not  perceive  his  own  helplesaaess, 
and  his  insufficiency  to  save  himself,  how  can  he  betake  himself  at 
all  to  Him  for  salvation  ?  How,  if  he  does  not  realize  the  fitness 
of  Christ  to  be  trusted  with  hi<«  soul,  and  all  its  concerns,  as  abk, 
willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  thai,  mil  come 
unto  God  by  him,  can  he  believe  on  him,  or  trust  in  him,  for  these 
infinite  blessings  ? 

When  God  bestows  the  new  disposition  on  the  sinner,  in  the 
state  above  described,  rather  than  in  his  ordinary  state,  he  does 
{this,  I  apprehend,  not  because  the  sinner  has  merited  this  bless- 
ing, or  any  other^  at  his  hands  ;  but  because  he  has  now  become 
^possessed  of  such  a  character,  and  such  views,  as  render  the  com- 
munication of  it  fit  and  proper  in  itself.  God  never  extends  mercy 
•Jo  sinners,  because  of  their  desert^  or  worth,  but  because  they  need 
Ms  mercy.  When  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  save  the 
Apostate  race  oiAdam,  it  was  not  because  these  apostates  had 
merited,  but  because  they  needed,  such  kindness  at  his  hands.  It 
was  a  mere  act  of  grace ;  or  free,  sovereign  love.  The  commu- 
nication  of  it  was  not  a  reward,  conferred  on  worth ;  for  they  plain- 
ly had  none  ;  but  a  free  gift  to  mere  necessity  and  distress.  Uhrist 
€ame^  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  to  call,  no^ 
righteous  beings,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  Father,  in  the 
parable,  did  not  admit  the  Prodigal  into  his  family  and  favour,  on 
account  of  any  services  which  he  had  rendered ;  for  he  had  ren« 
dered  none ;  but  on  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin  of  his  Son, 
pleading  strongly  with  his  own  compassion.    Such  I  conceive  to 
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be  the  case  of  every  convinced  sinner,  when  he  is  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 

But  there  is  a  plain  reason,  why  such  sinners  are  made  the  ob- 
jects of  divine  mercy,  when  they  nave  arrived  at  a  complete  view 
of  their  guilt,  danger,  and  dependence  on  God  for  sanctification 
and  deliverance,  rather  than  while  they  were  at  ease  in  sin,  and 
self-justified  in  their  rebellion.  In  the  latter  situation,  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  either  to  feel,  or  understand,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  divine  goodness  in  bestowing  these  blessings ;  and 
of  course  to  be  thankful,  obedient,  humble,  and  universally  virtu- 
ous, to  that  degree,  which  is  necessary  to  their  effectual  prepara- 
tion for  heaven,  and  which  seems  incapable  of  being  accomplished  in 
any  other  manner,  than  this,  which  I  have  described*  A  deliver- 
ance is  both  understood,  and  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  sense,  which  the  person  delivered  has  had,  of  his  danger.  A 
new  moral  character  is  welcomed,  in  proportion  to  the  feelings 
which  have  been  experienced  in  the  deoasemcnt,  and  disadvanta- 

fes,  of  the  character  previously  existing.  Universally,  every 
enefit  is  realized,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  our  own  necessity. 
Thus  by  the  sense  of  nis  guilt,  danger,  and  need  of  salvation,  ex- 
perienced under  the  conviction  of  his  sin,  the  sinner  is  prepared 
with  the  utmost  advantage  to  receive  his  sanctification,  justifica- 
tion, and  final  deliverance  from  eternal  ruin.  This  is  what  I  call 
the  fitness  of  the  sinner  for  the  reception  of  these  benefits  :  a  fitness, 
which  seems  indispensable ;  appearing,  plainly,  to  render  it  pro- 
per, that  God  should  give  these  blessings  to  a  convinced  sinner ; 
when  it  would  be  wholly  improper  to  give  them  to  the  same  sin- 
ner, while  unconvinced  and  insensible.  Benefits  are  wisely  con- 
ferred on  those  who  are  fitted  thoroughly  to  understand,  feel,  and 
acknowledge  them ;  and  unwisely  on  those  who  arc  not ;  whose 
views  are  obscure,  whose  feelings  are  blunt,  and  whose  acknowl- 
edgments, if  made  at  all,  are  wrung  from  them  by  the  hard  hand 
of  necessity.  In  the  former  case,  tne  benefits  may  be  said  to  be 
laid  out  well ;  in  the  latter,  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

These  observations  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  a  subject^ 
which,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  rcjercly  a  topic  of  debate  among 
theologians.  This  is,  the  true  nature^  and  efficacy^  of  the  prayers  of 
such  persons  as  are  wider  conviction  of  sin.  Some  divines  have 
strongly  encouraged,  and  others  utterly  discouraged,  convinced 
sinners  from  praying.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  founding  their 
opinions  on  the  aeclaration,  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord^  observe,  that  the  prayers  of  convinced 
sinners  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God  ;  that  they  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  either  heard,  or  answered :  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  unjustifiable  to  advise  such  sinners,  or  any  sinners  whatever^ 
to  pray  at  all. 

This  subject  will  hereafter  naturally  offer  itself  for  discussion. 
I  shall  now  consider  it  only  so  far  as  my  present  purpose  demands. 
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According  to  the  opinion,  which  I  have  recited,  no  man  can,  with 
any  propriety,  pray  for  his  regeneration.  The  sinner  cannot  pray 
for  it,  because  his  prayers  are  sinful  and  abominable.  The  saint 
cannot  pray  for  it,  with  propriety,  because  he  is  already  receoera- 
led,  and  cannot  possibiy  either  need,  or  receive,  it.  Thus  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  given  to  man,  and  that  on  which  all  other 
blessings  depend,  cannot  be  prayed  for  by  him  who  receives  it; 
and  stands,  therefore,  on  a  ground  totally  diverse  from  that,  on 
which  all  other  blessings  rest;  viz.  on  such  a  ground,  that  a  man 
can  never  ask  it  for  himself. 

7%e  prayers  of  convinced  sinners,  it  is  said,  are  insincere^  and 
therefore  (wominable  to  God.   In  answer  to  this  objection  I  observe, 
that  a  sinner,  whether  convinced  or  not,  may  undoubtedly  piay 
with  insincerity,  in  all  instances  ;  but  there  is  no  invincible  neces- 
sity, that  his  prayers  should  always  be  insincere,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  sinner.     A  sinner  may,  from  a  sense  of  his  danger  and 
misery,  pray  as  sincerely  to  be  saved  from  that  danger  and  misery, 
as  a  saint.     His  disposition,  I  acknowledge,  is  still  sinful ;  and  lus 
prayers  are  wholly  destitute  of  moral  goodness.     But  the  mere 
wish  to  be  saved  from  suffering,  is  neither  sinful  nor  holy.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the  instinctive  desire  of  every  percipient 
being ;  without  which  he  would  cease  to  be  a  percipient  being. 
That  there  is  any  thing  hateful  to  God  in  this  wish,  whether 
expressed  in  prayer,  or  not,  I  cannot  perceive;  nor  do  I  find 
it  declared,  either  by  Reason  or  Revelation.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  united  with  other  desires,  and  those  either  virtuous  or  sinful ; 
according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  ex- 
ists ;  and  the  whole  state  of  the  mind  may  be  accordingly  denomi- 
nated virtuous,  or  sinful.     Still  this  desire  is  neither  morally  good, 
nor  morally  evil ;  and,  therefore,  neither  pleksiug,  nor  displeasing, 
as  such,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

That  God  pities  sinners,  as  mere  sufferers,  will  not  be  doubted: 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  his  Son,  to  redeem  them  from 
sin,  and  misery.  That  he  pities  them  more,  when  strongly  affect- 
ed with  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  misery,  than  when  at  ease  con- 
cerning both,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  believed.  The  sinner  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  an  object  of  compassion,  but  much  more,  when  feel- 
ine  the  evils,  in  which  he  is  involved ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason, 
wny  he  may  not  be  more  an  object  of  divine  compassion,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  of  ours.  Tne  cries  of  the  sinner  for  mercy  are 
not,  therefore,  in  themselves  sinful ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  make 
the  sinner  less,  but  much,  apparently,  to  make  him  more,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  pity. 

As  the  sinner  knows,  that  regeneration  is  the  only  possible  mean 
of  escape,  and  safety  ;  so  he  may,  and  plainly  will,  feel,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  to  him,  as  of  safety.  For 
regeneration,  then,  he  will  cry  with  the  same  ardour,  and  the  same 
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freedom  firom  sinfulness  in  this  prayer,  considered  by  itself,  as  for 
salvation,  or  deliverance  from  sufiering. 

That  the  prayers  of  unregenerate  men  are  not  virtuous,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  admitted :  for  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  which  does 
not  proceed  from  a  heart,  good  in  the  Evangelical  sense.  That 
they  are  sinful,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  must  also  be 
admitted,  at  least  by  me.  The  declaration  of  Solomortj  that  tlu 
prm/en  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination,  appears  to  me,  together 
with  others  of  the  like  import,  to  be  a  description  of  the  prayers  of 
wicked  men,  as  they  are  in  their  general  nature  ;  and  not  as  the  mere 
cries  of  a  suffering  creature  for  mercy.  In  these,  considered  by 
themselves,  I  see  nothing  of  a  sinful  nature.  They  are  not  indeed 
objects  of  the  divine  Complacency ;  and  the  sinner,  who  offers  them, 
b  clearly  an  object  of  the  divine  anger.  But  I  see  no  evidence, 
that  the  prayers  of  such  a  sinner  may  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  Be- 
nevolenecy  and  regarded  by  the  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion. 
To  that  compassion  only  are  they  addressed*  The  cries  of  a  profli- 
gate vagrant  in  distress  render  him  more  properly,  and  more  in- 
tensely, an  object  of  compassion,  and  more  especially  entided  to 
relief,  although  he  is  still  profligate,  from  a  ^ood  man,  than  he 
would  be,  were  he  to  continue  insensible  and  hardened  under  his 
sufferings,  and  thus  utterly  unfitted  to  have  any  proper  views  of 
his  neea  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  benetactor  in  furnishing 
it.  I  see  no  reason,  why  God  may  not  regard  sufiering  sinners  in 
a  similar  manner.  That  he  does,  in  fact,  thus  regard  them,  is,  I 
think,  unanswerably  evident:  Regeneration  regularly  following 
such  prayers,  and  being  regularly  communicated  to  the  subjects  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  God's  Providence,  whenever  it  exists  at  all. 
That  this  is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  always,  the  &ct,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  questioned.  All  sinners  under  conviction  pray  j 
and  of  such  sinners  all  converts  are  made.  To  convinced  sinners, 
crying  to  God  for  mercy,  Regeneration  is  communicated  by*the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  1  think,  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  given  to  any  others.  As,  then,  the  whole  number  of  re- 
generatea  persons  is  formed  of  those,  who  have  been  convinced  of 
sin,  and  who  have  been  diligently  employed  In  prayer,  while  under 
conviction ;  it  is  plain,  that  their  prayers  are  not  abominable,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  prevent  the  blessing,  prayed  for,  from  descend- 
ing upon  them ;  and  therefore,  not  in  such  a  sense,  as  rationally  to 
discourage  them  from  praying. 

The  prayer  of  the  Publican  is,  in  my  view,  a  clear  and  strong  il- 
lustration of  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  Tnere  is  no  proof, 
nor  in  my  opinion  any  reason  to  believe,  that  this  man  was  rege- 
nerated. On  the  contrary,  he  declares  himself,  in  his  prayer  to 
God,  to  be  a  sinner.  As  this  declaration  is  put  into  his  mouth  by 
our  Saviour;  it  must,  I  think,  be  considered  not  only  as  a  sincere 
declaration,  but  a  correct  one ;  expressing  with  exactness  the  pre- 
cise truth.    He  was,  also,  a  convinced  sinner^  as  is  evident  mxa 
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Us  own  words,  and  firom  the  whole  tenour  of  the  parable.  Yet  At 
was  Justified  rather  than  the  Pharisee^  The  Pharisee  came  before 
Gtxi  with  a  false  account  of  himself;  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness  ;  and  with  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  other  men; 
particularly  for  the  publican.  The  Publican  came  with  a  strong 
and  full  conviction  of  his  sin,  and  his  supreme  need  of  deliverance. 
With  these  views,  confessing  himself  to  be  a  sinner  merely,  he 
earnestly  besought  God  to  have  mercy  on  him«  His  sense  of  his 
character  was  plainly  just ;  and  his  prayer,  beine  the  result  of  his 
feelings,  was  of  course  sincere.  Thus  far  I  consider  him  as  justi- 
fied, and  no  farther.  If  he  was  regenerated  in  consequence  of  Us 
prayer,  and  justified  in  the  Evangelical  sense ;  the  paraole  becomes 
"Completely  decisive  to  my  purpose ;  and  furnishes  all  the  encour- 
agement to  convinced  sinners  to  pray,  which  can  be  asked.  B«t 
tms  I  will  not  at  present  insist  on  ;  t>ecause  it  is  not  expressly  de- 
c^lared^  although,  in  my  own  view,  it  is  fairly  and  rationally  mfer- 
Ved  from  the  strain  of  the  parable* 

These  observations  I  have  made  of  the  present  time,  because  the 
subject  could  scarcely  fail  of  occurring  to  your  minds ;  and  be- 
cause difficulties  could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  it,  in  die  view  of 
some  persons  at  least,  which  it  must  be  desirable  to  remove.  Al- 
low me,  however,  to  observe,  that  divines,  so  far  as  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge,  have  insisted  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  and 
several  other  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  rather  to  perplex,  than 
to  instruct,  those  who  have  heard  them.  To  unfold,  or  to  limit,  ex- 
actly, the  agency  of  moral  beings,  seems  to  be  a  task,  imperfectly 
suited  to  such  minds  as  ours.  What  the  Scriptures  have  said  con- 
cemine  this  subject  we  know;  so  far  as  we  understand  their  mean- 
ing. We  also  Know  whatever  is  clearly  taught  us  by  Experience* 
Beyond  this  our  investigations  seem  not  to  nave  proceeded  very 
far:  and  almost  all  the  conclusions,  derived  from  reasonings  a 
priori,  have  failed  of  satisfying  minds,  not  originally  biassed  ki 
their  favour. 

From  this  digression,  which  I  hope  has  not  been  wholly  withomt 
use,  I  now  return  to  the  general  subject. 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  state  of  discernment  and  feel- 
ing, in  which  his  character,  danger,  and  necessity  of  deliverance, 
-are  thus  realized ;  and  has  thus  cast  himself,  as  a  mere  suppliant 
foe  mercy,  at  the  footstool  of  divine  grace,  God,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  gives  him  a  new  and  virtuous  disposition ;  styled 
in  the  Scriptures  a  new  heart ;  a  right  spirit  ^  an  honest  and  good 
heart ;  the  good  treasure  of  a  good  heart ;  and  by  several  other 
names,  of  like  import.  That  Act  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
this  disposition  is  communicated ;  that  is,  the  act  of  regenerating 
man,  and  the  Disposition  itself  which  is  communicated,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  describe.  Neither  of  these  thines  can  in  the  abstract,  be 
known,  or  even  contemplated,  by  such  minds  as  ours.  Not  a  single 
idea  Wovid  ever  be  formed  concerning  the  nature,  or  exiateoce,  of 
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either,  were  they  not  disco vei^  by  their  effects^  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Gospel,  their  fruits.  It  may)  howeyer,  be  useful  to 
repeat,  that  what  I  intend  by  this  disposition  is  the  eau$e^  which  in 
the  mind  of  man  produces  alt  virtuous  affections  and  voiitions  ;  ihe 
state^  inwhich  the  mind  is  universally  possessed  of  a  tendency  to  the 
Evangelical  character^  or  the  tendency^  itself  of  the  mind  towdrds 
all  that,  which  in  the  character  is  morally  excellent.  The  existence 
of  this  disposition  is  proved  by  its  effects ;  and  in  these  only  caa 
it  be  seen.  As  these  are  new,  and.  before  unknown ;  it  follows  Uh 
resistibly,  that  the  cause  is  equally  new.'  This  is,  also,  abundantly 
taught  by  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  the  disposition  itself  is  called  a 
fuw  heart ;  the  man,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  it,  a  new  creature  \ 
and  the  life,  proceeding  from  it,  newness  of  life* 

The  first  great  effect  of  this  disposition  is  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The  convinced  sinner,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  deeply  feels  his  own  utter  inability  to  atone  for  his  sins  | 
to  satisfy  the  clemands  of  the  divine  law ;  and  to  reconcile  hiin- 
seif  to  God. 

All  this,  however,  Christ  informs  him  in  the  Gospel,  he  is  abloi 
willing,  and  faithful  to  do  for  him.  In  this  situation,  the  sinnei*, 
for  the  first  time,  confides  in  these  declarations  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  in  that  Moral  Character,  which  furnishes  the  evidence  of  their 
Criith.  The  scheme  of  saving  himself,  either  wholly  or  partiaUy, 
he  has  now  given  up ;  and  is  satisfied,  and  delighted!,  to  be  saved 
by  Christ  alone.  His  self-righteousness,  so  dear  and  delightful  to 
hmi  before,  he  now  discerns  to  be  nothing,  but  gross  spiritual 
pride  ;  and  so  far  from  being  praiseworthy,  as  to  be  the  founda- 
tioii  of  nothing,  but  ^uilt,  end  shame.  Now  he  quits  all  designs  of 
exalting,  and  gratifymg,  himself  in  this  work ;  and  becomes  highly 

E leased  with  exalting  Christ  by  cheerfully  rendering  to  him  alfthe 
onour  of  his  salvation.  With  these  emotions,  he  receives  Christ 
with  all  the  heart;  and  confides  in  Him  for  acceptance  with  God, 
as  the  only,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  desirable.  Atonement 
for  sin.  Now,  if  he  could  save  himself,  he  would  not  choose  to  be 
thus  saved ;  but  sees  a  beauty  and  dory  in  the  salvation  of  sinners 
by  Christ,  with  which  his  heart  wholly  accords,  and  with  which  his 
sbol  is  exceedingly  delighted.  He  surrenders  himself,  therefore} 
into  the  hands  01  this  divine  Redeemer,  confidentially,  to  be  his 
here  and  for  ever ;  to  be  governed  by  his  choice,  and  to  do  all  his 
{Measure. 

The  next  efiect  of  this  disposition  is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures 
16  called  Repentance  unto  life;  and  in  thbological  discourses,  &a8»« 
giiical  ReperUance. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  convinced  sinner  is,  of 
course,  deeply  afiected  with  a  realizing  sense  of  his  sins,  as  being 
guiky,  deserving  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  sources  of  ruin  to  him- 
self. After  he  is  regenerated,  he,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  hate 
his  sins,  as  odioos  m  their  very  nature;  as  injurious  to  6od,'his 
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fellow-crcaturcs,  and  himself;  and  to  loathe  himself^  as  a  sinner. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  begins  to  feel,  that  he  has  been  an  un- 
grateful, impious,  and  rebellious  wretch ;  opposed  in  heart,  and 
fife,  to  the  government  of  his  Make^ ;  a  nuisance  to  his  fellow* 
creatures ;  and  an  enemy  to  himself.  His  character  he  perceives 
to  be  deeply  debased;  and  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  ike  least  of 
all  the  mercies  bestowed  on  him  by  his  divine  Benefactor.  With 
all  this  is  also  united  a  strong  sense  of  the  odiousness,  and  dangeri 
of  every  future  sin ;  a  sense,  which  is  continued  through  life. 

All  these  thines,  also,  he  spontaneously,  and  ingenuously  con* 
fesses  before  God.  Hun  he  has  injured  above  all  other  brings; 
and  to  him  he  wishes,  especially,  to  make  whatever  satisfaction  is 
in  his  power.  Willingly,  therefore,  he  humbles  himself  before  his 
Maker  in  dust  and  ashes;  and  henceforth  assumes  lowliness  of 
mind,  as  his  own  most  becoming  and  favourite  character. 

The  disobedience,  which  he  thus  hates  and  loathes,  he  necessa- 
rily wishes,  and  labours  to  avoid.  The  obedience,  which  he  here- 
tofore loathed,  he  spontaneously  assumes,  in  a  manner  not  less 
necessary,  as  his  own  future  character.  Unwilling  now  to  wound 
himself,  to  injure  his  fellow-men,  and  to  dishonour  God,  by  the  jo- 
dulffence  of  his  former  guilty  inclinations,  he  resolves,  henceforth, 
to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  will  glorify  his  Maker,  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  profit  his  own  soul.  To 
this  great  work,  the  end  of  all  others,  he  consecrates  himself  with 
sincerity,  zeal,  and  fixed  determination. 

7%e  next  fruit  of  this  disposition  is  Love  to  God*  When  the 
Boul  is  regenerated,  it  begins  to  behold  its  Maker's  character  with 
new  optics;  and  therefore  perceives  the  character  itself  to  be  new, 
so  far  as  its  own  views  are  concerned.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  fonned 
of  such  attributes,  as  wholly  deserve,  and  most  reasonably  claim, 
the  supreme  love  of  every  intelligent  being.  God  becomes  to  the 
renewed  man,  a  welcome  object  of  his  dail v  thoughts  and  medita- 
tk>ns:  an  object,  great  and  awful  indeed  ;  But  also  lovely  and  de- 
lightful. These  two  great  parts  of  the  divine  character,  being  gen- 
erally united  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  produce  in  it  that  regard  to 
Oodj  compounded  of  fear  and  love^  which  is  commonly  named  Jleve* 
rence ;  the  affection,  in  which  love  is  more  frequentljr  exercised, 
than  by  itself.  In  the  same  mind  also,  the  sight  of  his  wonderful 
works,  and  more  wonderful  agency,  produces  Admiration;  a  sense 
of  hie  excellence,  Complacency ;  and  the  reception  of  his  bless* 
ings.  Gratitude;  and  with  these  are  inseparably  united  all  the  other 
a&ctions  of  piety ;  Dependence^  Confidence^  Resignation^  Hope^  and 
Joy.  Of  these,  some  prevail  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another; 
but  all  are  inwrought  into  the  very  character  of  the  soul,  as  prima- 
ry parts  of  its  moral  nature. 

These  three  exercises  constittde  .what  in  the  Scriptures  is  called 
Canversiony  or  turning  from  sin  to  God. 

TIU  next  fruit  cf  this  disposition  is  Love  to.  Mankind.    EvasigtU 
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teal  Loik  to  our  J^eighhour ;  that  is,  to  all  mankind,  \irhcther  friends 
or  enemies,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  renewed  mind,  as  really  new, 
and  really  unexperienced  before  its  renovation,  as  Repentance  or 
Faith.    Whatever  love  it  exercised  to  others,  antecedently  to  this 
period,  was  either  selfish  or  merely  instinctive ;  in  the  former  case 
sinful ;  in  the  latter  possessed  of  no  moral  character,  any  more 
than  the  affection  ot  brutes  to  their  ofisprinf.    Now,  the  lovei 
which  it  exercises,  is  impartial,  generous,  and  noble.    Under  its 
influence,  the  renewed  man  does  that  which  is  good,  iust,  and  sin- 
cere, because  it  is  so ;  and  because  God  has  required  these  things 
in  his  law ;  and  not  from  a  regard  to  reputation,  or  convenience. 
Now  he  finds  the  promotion  of  happiness  to  be  desirable  and  de- 
lightful in  itself,  and  independently  of  a  separate  reward,  to  be 
done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  done  by  publicans 
and  sinners.     The  great  question  now  becomes  how,  when,  and 
where,  goai  can  be  done ;  and  not  what  he  shall  gain  by  doing  it* 
Now,  also,  he  chooses  to  do  good  by  rule,  andfrom  a  spirit  of 
'Obedience  to  the  rightful  Lawgiver,  and  all-wise  Director;  and 
thus  makes  it  the  purpose  of  his  life.    Now  finally,  he  does  good 
conscientiously,  with  contrivance  and  desien.;    not  accidentally, 
loosely,  and  rarely.     Totoarda  Christians  this  love  assumes  aptok^ 
Har  character  ;  being  made  vp  of  two  great  and  distinguished  exn^ 
cises  ;  the  general  Benevolencey  exercised  toward  them  m  commom 
with  all  men,  and  that  peculiar  delight  in  their  virtuous  character^ 
dommonly  called  Complacency,^  and  in  the  Gospel,  Brotherly  Love* 
This  is  the  obgect  of  the  Jiew  Commandment,  given  by  Christ  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  made  the  touchstone,  by  whicn  they  are  proved 
to  be  his  disciples. 

Of  all  these  exercises  of  the  mind  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
snre  active  exertUmsj  directed  invariably,  and  alway,  toward  the 
promotion  of  real  good;  the  spring  of  all  excellent  conduct  within* 
and  without,  the  soul.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  they  exists 
and  ocf,  in  such  a  separate  manner  as  to  be  distinguishable,  as  to 
the  timiss,  and  modes,  of  their  existence,  or  operations ;  nor  that 
they  actually  take  place  in  that  order,  in  which  they  have  now  been 
mentioned.  Of  this  subject  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  distinct  ac- 
count ;  and  happily,  as  indeed,  might  fairly  be  concluded  fix)m 
their  silence,  it  is  of  no  serious  importance  to  us.  All,  which  is 
really  necessary,  is,  that  they  exist,  and  increase,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  best  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  the  regenerated  man  discerns  his  own  unceasing  need  of  di- 
vine assistance,  and  his  general  propensity  to  stop,  and  backslide, 
in  his  religious  course ;  he  will  necessarily,  and  instinctively ,  look  to 
God,  for  assistance,  strength,  and  success.  Prayer  will  be  the 
breath,  by  which  he  will  live,  and  grow,  and  thrive.  The  closet, 
the  family,  and  the  Church,  will  alternately  be  the  scenes  of  his 
public  and  private  devotions ;  the  places  where  he  will  find  hop& 
and  peace,  and  joy ;  and  whore  he  will  advance  in  all  Evasgelicsi 
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attainments.  To  the  Scriptures^  also^  will  he  betake  himself  for  the 
same  aid.  In  them  he  finds  God  speaking  to  him ;  and  declaring 
the  verv  things,  which  are  necessary  to  enlighten  his  nnderstancU 
mg,  and  to  amend  his  heart.  -  To  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  he  will 
continually  resort ;  and  will  make  them  the  object  of  his  invettmi* 
tion,  and  reflection,  at  all  convenient  seasons.  Abr  wM  he  be  ku 
employed  in  exploring  ike  receeses  of  hie  own  heart ;  that  he  may 
learn,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  moral  state  of  his  mind ;  his  sins  and 
dangers,  the  improvements  which  he  has  made  in  holiness,  and  the 
means  of  future  safety. 

In  the  like  manner  will  the  renewed  Hind  solicit^  and layhold 

tmtke  company^  conversation,  and  friendship  j  of  good  nun.     The&r 

views  of  the  Scripture^,  of  the  danger  of  sin  and  temptation,  and 

of  the  excellency  and  safety  of  holiness ;  their  own  affections  and 

conduct ;  their  example  and  prayers ;  their  sympadiy,  communioDy 

and  encouragement ;  will  prove  ever-flowing  springs  of  sphritoal 

life  and  consolation.     These  are  its  own  comf^nions  in  the  path 

of  life;  the  disciples  of  its  own  Saviour;  the  children  of  its  (mm 

litevenly  Fatiier.   All  its  interests  are  theirs.    One  common  cause 

unites,  one  common  &mily  embraces,  one  common  spirit  quickeos, 

attd  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier  of  all, 

ioves,  purifies,  conducts,  supports,  and  brings  to  his  own  house, 

4x>th  the  regenerated  man,  and  his  fellow-christians.  In  them,  theie- 

Jbre^  he  finds  an  interest,  a  friendship,  a  kindred  character  of  aoid, 

^hich  binds  him  to  them  with  an  indissoluble  attachment    With 

Peculiar  satisfaction  he  enjoys  their  company  here;  and  with  dc^ 
ghtful  hope  anticipates  their  endless  society  hereafter. 
Thus  have  I  endeavoured  summarily  to  explain  the  Work  ofR^ 
generation;  and  to  describe  those  immediate  fruits  of  it,  by  means 
of  which  alone  it  is  discernible  by  man.  As  these  apparently  co- 
«exist  with  the  work  itself;  I  have,  in  general  language,  called  them, 
4/^  Attendants*  The  name,  I  confess,  is  not  metaphysically  exact; 
inor  will  I  insist  on  the  entire  propriety  of  adoptmg  it.  Vet  as  it 
naturally  coincides  with  the  views,  formed  on  this  subject  by  the 
mind  in  which  it  exists,  it  seems  sufficiently  descriptive  of  what 
iras  intended,  for  my  purpose. 
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BXOBHEBATION. — ITS   ATTENDANTS. — FAITH. — REPENTANCB. 


Mattbbw  iivii.  3 — 6. — Then  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  himy  when  he  s&w  thai  At 
wot  eondemnedj  repented  himself ,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  tUvir  to 
thi  ehitf priests  and  ciders  ;  Sauiti^,  J  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  tnno* 
eeni  Hood.  And  they  said,  what  u  that  to  us  f  He  thou  to  that ;  Ana  he  east  down 
tine  pieeos  of  silver  in  the  temple^  and  departed,  and  wont  and  hstnged  hiwwelf. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  Regen- 
eration ;  and,  particularly,  of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  mind.; 
whicli,  because  they  apparently  co-exist  with  it,  I  styled  its  Attend- 
ants. Of  these,  I  particularly  mentioned  Faith  in  Christ,  Repent- 
ance, Love  to  God,  and  Love  to  mankind.  All  these  exercises  qf 
the  renewed  mind  are  of  such  importance  in  the  Scriptural  scheme, 
as  to  demand  a  distinct  and  particular  consideration. 

Faith,  the  first  of  them  in  the  order  which  I  have  adopted,  has 
heretofore  been  largely  examined.  In  so  complex  a  science,  as 
that  of  Theology,  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  particular  sub- 

1'ects  of  discourse ;  because  among  several  things  which  are  col- 
ateral  and  not  regularly  successive,  and  which  are  also  variously 
connected,  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  select,  for  reasons  irre- 
sistibly occurring,  some  one  out  of  the  several  connexions,  which 
will  prove  in  a  measure  injurious  to  the  consideration  of  others. 
On  some  accounts,  the  natural  order  would  have  induced  me  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Faith  in  this  place;  on  others,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  give  it  an  earlier  examination.  As  the  mind  can  very 
easily  transfer  it  to  that  period,  at  which,  in  the  order  of  time,  it 
begins  to  exist ;  the  disadvantage  will  be  immaterial,  should  it  upon 
the  whole  be  thought  a  disadvantage. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  Repentance  unto  life  j  usu- 
ally called  Evangelical  Repentance. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  Judas,  after  he  had  betrayed 
Christ,  seeing  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  himself .  It  is 
therefore  certain,  ihdii  Judas  was  in  some  sense  a  penitent;  yet  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  his  repentance  was  not  genuine ;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  not  the  repentance,  which  is  required  by  the  Gospel. 
As  one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  distinguishing  that  which  is 
genuine,  from  that  which  is  spurious,  is  to  compare  them ;  I  shall, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 

I.  Examine  the  repentance  of  Judas;  and, 

n.  The  Jfature  of  True  Ripentance, 
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Concerning  the  Repentance  oiJudat,  I  obserre, 

liL  That  \t  nai  real. 

That  Judai  actually  felt,  and  did  in  no  unae  counterfeit,  the  sor- 
fow,  which  he  professed,  for  his  treachery,  and  its  conseqne^cei,  it 
evident  beyond  a  possible  doubt :  iu  existence  being  evinced  by 
the  highest  of  all  proofs ;  iu  influence  on  his  conduct.  False  Re- 
pentance,  therefore,  by  which  1  mean  all  that  which  is  not  Evangel- 
ical, has  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  pretended,  existence.  Of  conne, 
it  is  not,  in  this  respect,  at  all  distinguished  irom  the  Repentance  of 
the  GospeL 

Sdly.  /( vof  deep  and  dittretting. 

This,  also,  is  equally  evinced  in  the  same  manner.  No  person, 
who  was  present  to  bear  what  Judai  said,  and  lo  see  the  thiui 
which  he  aid,  could  entertain  a  doubt,  that  he  was  eiceedingly  dis* 
tressed  by  the  rpmembrance  of  what  he  had  done.  False  Repent- 
ance may  not  only  be  real,  but  deeply  distressing  ;  and  cannot  by 
this  cirrum stance  be  distinguished  frnm  thai  which  is  genuine. 

3dly.  //  was  attended  by  a  strong  and  full  conviction  ofhii  gvilt. 

This  is,  also,  amply  declared,  both  in  his  words,  and  in  his  ac- 
tinns ;  so  as  not  lo  admit  even  of  a  question.  False  Repentance, 
therefore,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

4thiy.  /(  was  followed  by  a  frank  conftssion  ofhU  guilt.  Jhmi 
tinned,  said  ibis  miserable  man,  in  that  I  have  bdrayed  CheinnocetU 

This  confession  he  made  before  those,  lo  whom  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  him  last  lo  make  it;  viz.  the  very  persons,  who  JiaJ 
hired  him  to  sin.  It  was  also  a  confession,  exiorled  from  him  by 
a  sense  of  his  guilt  alone,  and  not  by  any  human  persuasion,  art, 
or  violence.  It  was  sincere :  being  not  only  really,  bul  intention- 
ally,  Irue:   a    frank  declaration  both  of  his  views,  and  of  his 
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at  all  former  times,  he  voluntarily  returned  the  money,  which  he 
had  received,  to  the  chief  priests ;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
overcame,  for  a  season,  this  ruline  propensity.  Beyond  this,  be 
was  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Christ.  /  have  tinned^ 
said  he,  m  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood. 

6thly«  It  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  infliction  of  great  evtb 
ipon  himself 

Beside  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  money,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  the  attainment  of  it  cost  him,  must  have  been  given 
up  with  great  difficulty,  he  went  immediately  away,  and  put  a  vio- 
lent end  to  his  own  life :  thus  choosing  to  encounter  the  greatest 
evil,  which  can  be  suffered  in  the  present  life,  rather  than  endure 
the  anguish  of  heart,  produced  by  the  dreadful  sin,  of  which  he  bad 
been  guilty  in  betraying  his  Lord. 

From  this  melancholy  fact  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  no  voluntary 
penance  furnishes  the  least  proof,  that  the  repentance,  which  occa^ 
•ioned  it,  was  genuine.  Jre  may  give  all  our  goods  to  feed  th€ 
poor ;  nay,  we  may  give  our  bomes  to  be  burned^  and  yet  it  may 
profit  us  nothing. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a  &lse 
Repentance  may  wear  many  appearances  of'^the  true ;  that  it  may 
in  many  respects  be  followed  by  the  same,  or  similar,  conduct  | 
and  that  it  may,  on  the  whole,  go  very  far  in  its  resemblance ;  and 
still  not  be  Evangelical. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  false  penitent  may  exhibit,  still  fur- 
ther, such  resemblances  in  his  character.  Thus  Saulj  when  be 
pursued  David  to  the  cave  of  Engedi ;  and  David^  by  cutting  off 
the  skirt  of  his  robe  while  he  slept,  had  proved  to  him,  that  he 
bad  spared  his  life,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  killed  him ; 
was  strondy  affected  by  a  sense  of  David^s  superior  righteous- 
ness, and  benevolence ;  and  exhibited  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
own  inhumanity,  and  injustice.  Nor  was  he,  in  a  small  degree, 
grateful  to  David  for  preserving  his  life,  when  so  entirely  in  Da^ 
vid?s  power.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  emotion,  he  prayed,  and  so 
&r  as'we  can  judge,  wished,  for  a  blessing  upon  David.  From 
this  example  it  is  evident,  that,  under  clear  and  strong  views  of 
sin,  persons  may  exercise  a  species  of  Repentance,  in  which  all 
these  emotions  shall  exist  together  with  all  the  conduct,  naturally 
springing  from  them ;  and  yet  their  repentance  not  be  that  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  proportion  as  any  counterfeit  approximates  towards  that, 
which  it  is  designed  to  resemble,  is  the  importance  of  the  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  its  real  nature  is  to  be  distinguished.  Since 
False  Repentance,  therefore,  can  in  so  many  particulars  approach 
towards  the  true ;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  examine  theoi 
both,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  distinct  apprehensions  con- 
cerning their  different  natures.  To  complete  this  design,  I  now 
proceed. 
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IL  To  examine  the  nature  of  True  Repentance. 

Of  this  important  Evangelical  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
k  includes, 

1st.  Just  views  of  Sin. 

Fools,  or  wicked  men,  make  a  mock  at  sin  ;  that  is,  thev  reeard 
ft  as  a  thing,  destitute  of  any  real  importance ;  as  a  trifle,  about 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  seriously  concerned ;  as  an  ob- 
ject of  sport  and  diversion,  rather  than  of  solemn,  or  even  of  sober, 
thought.  To  these  views  of  sin  the  convinced  sinner,  so  long  as 
his  convictions  continue,  has  bidden  a  final  farewell.  To  his  eye 
sin  appears  as  a  great  and  terrible  evil,  fraught  with  consequences 
of  the  most  dreadful  nature.  But  even  his  views  are  principally 
generated  by  an  alarming  sense  of  its  dangerous  consequences, 
rather  than  by  any  just  emotions  arising  from  its  nature*  The 
views,  formed  by  the  penitent,  differ  from  both  these.  While  he 
realizes  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  convinced  sinner,  he  adds  to 
them,  also,  a  new  and  peculiar  sense  of  the  importance  of  sin,  Oi 
en  evil  in  itself  To  him  it  appears  as  a  great  evil,  primarily,  as  tl 
respects  God,  The  character  of  God  is,  m  his  view,  so  great  and 
so  good,  and  his  commands  are  so  reasonable,  that  obedience  to 
him  appears  supremely  excellent  and  desirable,  and  disobedience 
supremely  undesirable  and  unworthy.  Both  are  estimated  by  his 
eye  with  a  steady  reference  to  the  glorious  chai*acter  of  the  Urea- 
tor  ;  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  law,  by  which  he  gov- 
erns the  universe ;  the  auspicious  efficacy  of  obedience  to  it ;  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  disobedience  on  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  intelligent  beings.  Wherever  God  is  concerned,  all 
regard  to  creatures  must  be  secondary,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant. But,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  intelligent 
creatures ;  the  dignified  nature  of  their  faculties  ;  the  importance 
of  their  actions  in  producing  happiness  or  misery;  and  their  capa- 
city of  enjoying  happiness,  or  suflering  misery,  throughout  eternity; 
their  combined  interests  become  an  object,  to  a  created  eye, 
literally  immense.  The  interest  of  one  immortal  mind,  and  the 
virtue  of  that  mind,  living  and  operating  throughout  endless  ages, 
severally  transcend  all  finite  estimation.  Of  this  virtue,  and  these 
interests,  sin  is  the  absolute  destruction.  It  will,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily seem  to  the  penitent  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  measured. 

As  his  own  interests  and  virtue  are  concerned,  he  will  feel  this 
subject  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  he  naturally  realizes  in  a 
stronger  degree,  than  he  can  realize  the  same  things,  as  belonging 
to  others.  Particularly,  he  will  be  deeply  affected  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  debasement,  which  sin  had  produced  in  his  character* 
He  will  feel  himself  brought  low ;  degraded  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  9i^tional  being;  lost  to  all  useful  and  honourable  puqx>- 
ses ;  and  active  only  to  such,  as  are  unworthy  and  mischievous. 
Of  course,  he  regards  himself  as  having  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
universe ;  and  therefore  justly  loathsome  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  and 
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contemptible  in  that  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
he  will  be  odious  and  contemptible  in  his  own  sight. 

To  atone  for  an  evil  of  such  vast  moment  will  appear  to  him 
utterly  beyond  his  power.  It  will  seem  plainly  impossible  to  him 
to  repair,  in  any  manner,  the  injury  which  he  has  done  to  God; 
the  dishonour,  which  he  has  cast  upon  his  law ;  and  the  injustice, 
which  he  has  been  guilty  of  to  the  universe.  That  this  should  be 
done  will  appear  to  him  indispensable,  in  order  to  his  acceptance 
with  God.  The  condescension  of  God,  thei'efore,  in  providing,  and 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  in  accomplishing,  such  an  atonement, 
will  seem  to  him  vast,  wonderful,  and  eminently  divine.  ) 

2dly.  TVmc  Repentance  involves  in  it  Hatred  of  sin. 

Under  the  influence  of  Conviction,  every  sinner  hates  sin,  in  this 
sense ;  that  he  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  future  punishment ;  that 
is,  he  dreads  the  suffering,  and  hates  the  cause  of  it,  as  such ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  will  usually  abstain  from  many, 
perhaps  most,  overt  acts  of  transgression.  But  the  penitent  hates 
sin  in  its  very  nature.  He  does  not  merely  dread  the  punishment, 
but  the  sin,  independently  of  the  punishment :  so  that,  were  there 
no  punishment  to  follow,  he  would  still  carefully  avoid  the  sin.  In 
its  own  nature  it  is  loathsome  to  his  taste  :  just  as  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  disgusting  to  a  particular  taste ;  and  are  avoided,  not  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  but  merely 
because  they  are  disgusting.  • 

It  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  be  observed,  to  prevent  perplexity  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  1  do  not  intend  to  represent 
the  penitent  as  hating  or  loathing  those  kinds  of  enjoymtni^  which 
in  their  nature  may  be  lawful,  and  arc  sinful  only  by  some  attendant 
circumstances,  with  which  they  are  at  times  enjoyed ;  nor  to  rep- 
resent him  as  hating  the  objects,  whence  such  enjoyment  is  derived. 
Objects,  of  this  kind,  and  the  enjoyments  springing  from  them,  are 
made  agreeable  to  our  nature  by  the  Creator  himself;  are  equally 

f)leasing  to  the  penitent  and  impenitent ;  and  are  in  themselves 
awful,  when  existing  in  the  proper  degrees,  and  in  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances. Food  and  wine  are  both  means  of  pleasure,  which  may 
be  lawfully  enjoyed ;  but  they  are  also  the  means  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness.  The  penitent  hates  the  gluttony  and  drunkenness ; 
but  he  does  not,  therefore,  hate  the  food  and  the  wine;  nor  the 

Eleasure  which  they  communicate,  when  lawfully  enjoyed.  Nor 
as  God  required  this  at  his  hands.  If,  indeed,  he  has  found  them 
to  be  dangerous  to  him,  as  temptations  to  inordinate  and  sinful  in- 
dulgence ;  he  will  dread,  and  watch,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  shun 
them  on  this  account.  Yet  the  pleasure,  which  they  communicate 
when  lawfully  enjoyed,  neither  is,  nor  is  required  to  be,  the  object 
of  his  hatred.  The  sin,  committed  in  an  inordinate,  or  otherwise 
unlawful,  use  of  the  object,  will  be  hated  by  the  penitent;  and  not 
lie  ebject  itself. 
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I  have  mentioned,  under  the  preceding  head^  that  sin  will  bt 
viewed  by  the  penitent  as  being  primarily  evil,  because  it  is  an  in- 
jury done  to  God*  This  consideration  will  peculiarly  amaktn  hit 
haired  of  sin.  An  injury  done  to  a  being  so  great  and  glorious, 
will  appear  to  him  pre-eminently  unreasonable  and  ill-deserving. 
He  will  remember  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  lively  afiection,  that 
this  glorious  Being  has  forbidden  sin  in  every  form  and  degree ; 
and  that  every  transgression  is,  therefore,  an  open,  as  well  as  cause- 
less, afl^nt  to  his  infinite  authority.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  recollect, 
that  the  same  exalted  Being  is  his  own  supreme  Benefactor;  and 
that  eveiT  blessing,  which  he  has  received,  has  come  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  With  this  great  consideration  in  view,  he  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  a  sense  of  the  ingratitude,  exercised  toward  his 
Creator  in  every  transgression. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  deeply  affected,  when  he  remembers,  that  sin 
alone  occasioned  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  That  so  glo- 
rious and  excellent  a  person,  as  Christ,  should  suffer  at  all,  and  es- 
pecially in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  every  penitent  will  feel  to  be  ofall 
things  the  most  undesirable,  and  the  most  to  be  regretted.  How 
evil,  then,  in  its  nature,  must  be  the  cause  of  these  sufferings;  and 
how  distressing  to  know,  that  in  this  evil  his  own  sins  have  their 
•hare  I 

Besides,  all  his  own  sins  have  been  committed  in  a  full  view  of 
these  suflbrings,  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  greatness,  and 
mtensity,  together  with  a  complete  discovery  of  Christ^s  excellence 
in  consenting  thus  to  suffer,  and  amid  the  very  sound  of  those  of- 
fers of  mercy,  which  Christ  proclaimed  through  the  agonies  of  the 
cross.  By  these  considerations  the  penitent  will  feelbis  own  un- 
worthiness,  particularly  his  ingratitude,  mightly  enhanced ;  and  will 
abhor  himself,  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Nor  will  the  mischiefs,  occasioned  by  sin  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
fail  to  increase,  mightily,  his  hatred  of  this  dreadful  evil.     All  the 
sufferings,  found  throughout  this  great  world,  will  be  easily  seen  by 
him  to  nave  sprung  from  this  cause  only;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
to  be  its  immediate  effects.     These,  being  its  proper  fruits,  exhibit 
in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner  tne  nature  of  the  tree.    In 
deceit,  fraud,  contention,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  bloodshed,  he 
will  see  portrayed  in  living  colours  the  detestable  nature  of  the 
spirit,  which  gives  them  birth.     But  this  is  not  all.    A  much  more 
important  consideration  will  every  where  present  itself  to  his  view; 
and  much  more  powerfully  affect  his  heart.     All  his  fellow-men 
are  immortal;  and  are  capable  of  endless  happiness,  or  endless 
suffering.    Nay,  it  will  be  the  actual  lot  of  every  one  of  them  to  be 
happy,  or  miserable,  for  ever.     Viewed  in  this  light,  their  interests 
become  infinitely  valuable.     Sin,  the  cause  of  all  their  future,  as 
well  as  present,  misery,  is  thus  invested  with  an  importance,  which 
to  the  eye  of  the  penitent  becomes  literally  immense.    With  deep 
concern  and  amazement  he  wiU  behold  a  vast  multitude  of  rations} 
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beings,  bone  of  his  honey  and  flesh  of  hU  fltehj  corrupted  by  tliit 
moral  pollution  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  mcapaole  of 
happiness ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  wholly  improper 
for  God  to  make  them  happy.  Beyond  this,  he  will  see  themr  mH 
only  cast  off  for  eyer  by  God,  as  wholly  unfit  to  be  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  happiness,  and  made  objects  of  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion ;  but  finally  mined,  and  made  ior  eyer  wretched,  by  the  prop- 
er influence  of  the  sin  itself.  The  same  malignant  eMcacy,  widi 
which  it  produces  the  sufferings  of  the  present  world,  will  produce 
similar  sufferings  in  eyery  other  world,  Where  it  predominates; 
mater,  always,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  preyaib. 
In  the  world  of  perdition,  therefore,  being  unmineled  and  perfect, 
ft  will  produce  nnisbed  ruin  to  all  its  wretched  inhabitants.  With 
these  yiews  of  this  mighty  eyil,  he  will  behold  it  with  the  deepest 
loathing  and  abhorrence.  With  these  yiews  he  will  regard  that 
example,  which  may  tempt  others  to  sin ;  those  arguments,  which 
may  perplex  or  bewilder  them  ;  those  doctrines,  which  may  en- 
courage or  quiet  them  in  disobedience ;  and,  generally,  all  those 
motiyes,  which  may  slacken  their  course  in  the  path  of  yirtue,  or 

Juicken  their  progress  in  iniquity,  only  with  alarm  and  horror. 
Fecessarily,  therefore,  will  he  refuse  to  become  the  instrament  <d 
setting  these  snares  for  the  feet  of  his  fellow-men,  and  of  digging 
the  pit  of  destruction  in  their  way.  Anxiously  will  he  watch,  ana 
striye,  and  pray,  that  he  may  not  become  the  means  of  leading  in^ 
mortal  minas  to  final  ruin. 

Nor  will  he  foil  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  evUs,  done  by  m 
to  himself  This  part  of  the  subject  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
more  clearly,  and  to  realize  more  strongly,  than  perhaps  any  other. 
The  debasement  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  being,  mentioned 
under  the  former  head,  will  seem  to  him  an  eyil  of  no  secondary 
magnitude.  The  complete  peryersion  of  his  noble  faculties,  tlie 
frustration  of  the  end  of  his  existence,  the  continual  inroads  made 
upon  his  peace,  the  preyention  of  his  usefulness,  together  with 
his  exposure  to  final  perdition,  all  accomplished  by  this  malig- 
nant cause,  render  it  necessarily,  and  supremely,  detestable  in  his 
sight. 

At  the  same  time,  this  hatred  will  be  directed  towards  sin  of  every 
kind.  The  same  odious  nature  is  inherent  in  sins,  whateyer  form 
they  may  assume,  and  in  whateyer  manner  they  may  exist ;  wheth- 
er tney  are  secret  or  open ;  whether  they  exist  in  thought,  word,  or 
action  ;  whether  they  immediately  respect  God  or  man,  his  felloii^ 
men  or  himself;  whether  they  are  reputable  or  disreputable; 
whether  productiye  of  gain  or  followed  by  loss.  In  every  one  of 
these  forms  they  haye  still  the  same  evil,  shameful,  odious  charac- 
ter;  and  will,  therefore,  universally  awaken  his  hatred. 

Finally;  he  will  hate  sin  in  all  persons  ;  in  himself,  his  family^ 
his  firiends,  his  fellow-christians,  nis  countrymen,  and  mankind* 
The  only  difference,  here,  will  be :  the  nearer  it  comes  homels 
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hon,  he  will  hate  it  the  more.  In  his  friends  and  fellow-christians, 
Aerefore,  his  family  and  himself,  he  will  hate  it  more  than  in  oth« 
en ;  especially,  as  the  expressions  of  his  hatred  towards  their  sins, 
mud  his  opposition  to  his  own,  may  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  pre- 
Tenting  future  transgressions.  Inor  will  the  kindred,  or  amiable- 
iiess,  of  any  person,  prevent  him  from  regarding  his  sins  with  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence. 

Sdly*  True  Repentance  infvohes  in  it  a  sincere  Sorrow  for  niu 

A  dutiful  chUd,  who  has  disobeyed  his  father,  feels,  after  all  the 
Ssars  of  punishment  aire  over,  sincere  regret,  because  he  has  dis- 
obeyed. A  good  man,  when  he  has  done  an  injury  to  a  frieod, 
even  when  the  fact  is  unknown,  and  himself  is  secure  from  possible 
detection,  laments  secretly  his  unworthy  conduct.  A  penitent  feels 
a  similar  regret,  that  he  has  oSended  God,  and  injured  his  fellow- 
men  ;  not  from  the  apprehension  of  their  resentment,  or  of  the  an- 
Er  ef  God,  merely ;  but  also  from  the  sense  of  the  evil  which  he 
8  done ;  from  a  realizing  view  of  the  unworthiness  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty.  With  this  view,  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  cry  out, 
with  St.  Pauly  O  wretched  man  that  lam :  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
At  body  of  this  death  F 

4thly«  True  Repentance  will  prompt  the  subject  of  it  freely  to  con- 
ftis  his  sins  before  God. 

Confession  is  the  first,  the  proper,  the  natural,  language  of  Re- 

Eentance.    In  this  manner  Job  confessed,  when  God,  appearing  to 
im  with  divine  glory,  discovered  to  him  the  corruption  of  his  heart, 
and  the  guiltiness  oi  his  life.     Ihave  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of 
ihe  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.     Wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
Mnd  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  In  the  same  manner  Z)artc2,  also,  con- 
fessed :  /  acknowledge  my  transgression,  and  my  sin  is^ever  before 
ihee.     Thus,  also,  Nehemiah  and  his  companions^  the  captives  who 
had  returned  from  Babylon^  spent  one  fourth  part  of  the  day  of 
their  public  humiliation  in  confessing  their  sins ;  and  said :  TTiouart 
just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us  :  for  thou  hast  done  right  ^  but 
me  have  done  wickedly.     Thus  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
extensively  occupied  in  this  employment.     Thus  Daniel,  in  strong 
terms,  declared  to  God  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  people.     Thus, 
finally,  have  all  sincere  penitents  done  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country.     The  heart,  in  the  clear  view  of  its  sins,  in  the  strong 
apprehension  of  the  wrongs,  which  it  has  done  to  God,  and  to  man- 
kmd,  is  full,  and  overflows  ;  and  out  of  its  abundance  the  mouth  is 
^compelled  .to  speak.     Besides,  confession  is  the  first  attempt  to- 
waros  makiog  amends  for  the  injury ;  and  the  penitent  is  ready  to 
adopt  every  measure,  which  may,  in  his  view,  contribute  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end,  believed  to  be  so  important,  and  relished 
as  so  desirable^ 

iithly.  True  R^ntance  is  followed  by  Reformation. 
Every  penitent,  will,  like  £/tAu,  pronounce  concerning  himself, 
as  well  as  conceniiog  others :  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  %mto  God^ 
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/  have  bomt  chastisement :  I  mil  not  offend  any  more,  7%al, 
which  I  see  not^  teach  thou  me  ;  if  I  have  done  tm^utly,  /  will  do  mo 
more. 

.Amendment  is  the  End  of  all  Repentance :  and  this  bvolves  the 
two-fold  office  of  forsaking  sin^  and  practising  holiness*    It  will 
eaisily  be  believed,  that  he  who  hates  and  mourns  for  his  sins,  must, 
under  the  influence  of  this  disposition,  regard  the  future  commis- 
sion of  them  with  dread,  and  proceed  to  it  only  under  the  influence 
of  frailty,  the  occasional  predominance  of  lust,  or  the  powerful 
influence  of  external  temptations.    To  forsake  it  will  also  be  b^ 
lieved  to  be  a  commanding  object  of  his  designs,  and  efforts.    With 
this  object  is  intimately  connected  a  fixed,  and  universal,  detennii^ 
ation  faithfully  to  practise  future  Obedience.     This  is  the  sum  of 
the  divine  pleasure  concerning  his  remaining  life ;  the  substance  of 
ail  the  precepts,  contained  in  the  law  of  that  glorious  Beine,  to 
have  offended  whom  excites  his  deepest  sorrow,  and  to  please 
whom  is  now  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  desire#    A  general  re* 
formation  of  life  will,  therefore,  be  the  only  conduct,  originated  by 
the  present  temper  of  his  heart.    Against  sin,  against  all  sin,  be 
will  set  his  face  as  a  flint.     His  passions,  henceforth,  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  his  conscience ;  ana  his  conscience  enlightened  and 
directed  by  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.     Every  lust  will  he  labour  to 
subdue,  every  enemy  to  overcome,  and  evenr  temptation  to  resist 
or  escape.     More  and  more,  continually,  will  this  be  the  purpose 
and  employment  of  his  life.    With  increasing  resolution  he  will  go 
from  strength  to  strength ;  improve  in  holiness,  as  he  increases  m 
years ;  and  become,  from  time  to  time,  more  and  more  meet  to  ho 
a  partaker  with  the  Saints  tj»  lighty  in  their  communion  and  their 
joys. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  leam^  that  a  Repentance  may  €»• 
isty  and  go  far ^  and  yet  not  be  Evangelical. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  repentance  experienced 
by  Judas,  it  is  plain,  that  he  entertained  such  views,  and  felt  such 
emotions,  as  are  also  felt  by  true  penitents.  There  is  nothing  id 
the  nature  of  the  case,  which  hinders  all  these  and  others  like 
them,  from  being  experienced  by  any  false  penitent.  From  this 
fact  it  is  clear,  that  False  repentance  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
the  True ;  and  equally  clear,  that  a  careful  discrimination  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Other* 
wise,  the  false  penitent  may  be  easily,  and,  for  ought  that  appears^ 
fatally,  deceived.  If  the  account,  here  given  of  Evangelical  re- 
pentance,  be  admitted ;  the  distinction  between  this  and  all  coun- 
terfeits is  clear  and  decisive.  The  false  penitent  never  forms  just 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  never  bates  it,  as  evil  done  to  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures ;  never  in  this  view,  mourns  for  it ;  never  con- 
fesses it  ingenuously ;  and  never  faithfully  forsakes  it.    He,  who 
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cannot  find  these  things  in  his  heart  and  conduct,  may  safely  con- 
dtide,  that  his  repentance  is  not  that  of  the  Gospel. 

3dly.  7%«  same  observations  prove^  that  Repentance  w  a  spirii^ 
justly  according  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

The  penitent  is  really,  as  he  pronounces  himself  to  be,  a  sinner; 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  aeserving  of  his  wrath.  Sin  is  really 
me  great  evil,  which  he  feels,  and  acknowledges,  it  to  be ;  and  is 
therefore  to  be  hated,  lamented,  confessed,  and  forsaken,  in  the 
very  manner,  determined  on  by  himself.  His  situation  is  in  all 
respects  as  bad,  and  his  character  as  unworthy,  as  he  supposes 
them.  The  views  which  he  entertains  of  himself,  therefore,  are 
exactly  agreeable  to  truth ;  and  such  as  he  is  plainly  bound  to 
entertain.  All  views  of  himself,  and  of  his  condition,  which  are 
discordant  with  these,  would  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  a  mere  mass 
of  falsehood.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  affections^  involved  in 
Evangelical  Repentance.  They  are  the  very  affections,  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  these  views ;  and  the  only  affections,  which, 
in  the  penitent's  case,  correspond  with  truth.  Of  course,  thejwet 
plain  and  indispensable  parts  of  his  duty. 

Sdly.  TTiese  observations  teach  us,  that  Repentance  is  absoluieh 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Without  Repentance,  the  sinner  would  still  continue  to  be  a 
sinner ;  an  enemy  to  holiness  and  to  God,  to  happiness  and  to 
heaven.  If  he  did  not  hate  sin;  it  would  be  physically  impoasu' 
ble,  that  he  should  forsake  it ;  that  he  should  love  or  practise 
holiness ;  that  he  should  be  cordially  reconciled  to  God ;  that  he 
should  relish  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  or  that  he  should  desire,  or 
enjoy,  the  friendship  of  virtuous  beings.  It  would  be  impossible, 
that  he  should  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  trust  in  his  righteous- 
ness for  acceptance ;  love  his  character ;  or  welcome  his  mratation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  morally  impossible,  that  God  should 
receive,  or  justify,  the  sinner;  unite  him  to  his  family;  or  restore 
him  to  bis  favour.  To  all  these  things  Repentance  is  plainly,  and 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  views,  wnich  the  penitent  entertains  of  moral  subjects,  and 
the  affections,  with  which  he  regards  them,  prepare  him,  and  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  him,  to  partake  of  the  favour 
of  God,  the  employments  of  holiness,  and  the  blessings  of  Re- 
demption. Evangelical  Repentance  is  the  beginning  of  moral 
health  in  the  soul.  At  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  the 
former  evil,  morbid  principles,  begin  to  lose  their  hold,  and  to 
have  their  power  diminished.  The  divine  Physician  then  first 
achieves  his  victory  over  the  moral  diseases,  which  were  before 
incurable ;  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  begins  to  restore  its  decayed 
and  ruined  faculties.  From  this  moment,  immortal  health,  the  life 
of  Heaven,  returns  to  the  languishing  mind ;  health  that  cannot 
decay,  life  that  cannot  terminate  :  the  youth  of  angels,  which  can* 
grow  old,  but  is  formed  to  increase,  and  bloom,  and  flourbk 
ever. 
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Qalatiamb  y.  22.— Bii/  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  it  love. 

Having  considered,  in  preceding  discourses,  Faith  in  Chriit^ 
and  Repentance  unto  life,  the  two  first  of  ihose  moral  attributes, 
which  1  called  the  Attendants  of  Regeneration  ;  I  shall  now  go  on 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  third,  and  fourth,  of  these  attributes : 
Love  to  Gody  and  Love  to  mankind.  As  both  these  are  only  exer- 
cises of  the  same  disposition,  directed  towards  different  objects,  I 
shall  here  consider  them  together ;  reserving  a  separate  discussion 
of  them  to  a  future  occasion.  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  Lope,  viz. 
the  disposition  mentioned  in  the  text,  t^  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law} 
that  is,  of  the  two  great  commands.  Thou  shalt  love  Jhe  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  These  com- 
mands constitute  a  primary  part  of  a  Theological  system ;  and  will 
necessarily  become  a  subject  of  particular  investigation  in  the 
progress  of  these  discourses.  They  will,  therefore,  furnish  an 
ample  opportunity  for  the  separate  consideration  of  these  two  great 
exercises  of  Love. 

In  examining  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  my  desigDy 

I.  To  exhibit  the  Nature  of  this  Love  ;  and, 

IL  To  prove  its  Existence. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  Love, 

1st.  The  Love  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  Delight  in  happiness  :  or,  in 
other  words,  Good-will  towards  percipient  beings,  as  capable  of 
happiness. 

Happiness  is  the  object,  ultimately,  and  alway,  aimed  at  by  the 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  affection.  As  percipient  beinffS 
are  the  only  beings  capable  of  happiness,  the  love  of  happiness  w, 
of  course,  the  love  of  percipient  beings.  Of  these.  Intelligent  beings 
are  capable  of  so  much  greater  and  more  important  happinesS| 
than  mere  animals,  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  any  comparison  between 
them.  The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  is  supremely  the  love  of 
Intelligent  beings.  This,  accordingly,  has  been  assumed  as  a 
definition  of  Love.  It  is  not  however  metaphysically  correct.  A 
righteous,  or  virtuous,  man  will,  as  such,  regard  the  life,  and  of 
course  the  happiness  universally,  of  his  beast ;  and  this,  though  a 
small,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  real,  object  of  his  regard. 

A  delight  in  happiness,  metaphysically  considered,  supposes  it 
enjoyed,  or  already  in  possession.  When  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and 
yet  is  supposed  to  be  possible,  the  same  affection  becomes,  and  is 
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styled,  the  Desire  of  happiness.  Whatever  we  delight  in,  when 
present  and  possessed,  we  desire,  when  absent,  or  unpossessed. 
The  mind  under  the  influence  of  this  affection,  therefore,  while  it 
rejoices  in  happiness  actually  enjoyed,  necessarily  wishes  its  exist- 
ence, wherever  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed. 

2dly.   This  iove  of  happiness  is  Universal. 

This  proposition  follows,  unavoidably,  from  the  former.  If  the 
mind  delights  in  happiness,  as  such ;  it  is  plain,  that  this  delight 
will  exist,  wherever  the  happiness  is  found.  If  it  desire  happiness, 
as  such,  this  desire  will  be  extended  to  every  case,  in  which  it 
\perceives  that  happiness  may  be  enjoyed.  The  delight,  there- 
fore, will  be  co-extended  with  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  at 
any  given  time  possesses,  of  actual  enjoyment ;  and  the  desire, 
with  Its  knowledge  of  possible  enjoyment.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
views  of  any  mind,  in  which  this  disposition  exists,  extend,  its  love 
of  happiness  will  be  universal. 

3dly.  This  love  of  happiness  is  Just, 

By  this  I  intend,  that  the  greater  happiness,  whether  actual,  or 
possible,  will  be  loved  more,  and  the  smaller  happiness  less.  This, 
also,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  affection.  If  the  mind 
delight  in  happiness ;  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  this  delight  must 
increase,  as  the  object  of  it  increases.  For  example  :  if  it  delight 
in  the  happiness  of  one  being,  it  will  equally  delight  in  the  same 
happiness  of  a  second;  in  the  same  manner  in  that  of  a  third;  of 
a  fourth  ;  a  fifth  ;  a  sixth ;  and  so  on,  in  that  of  any  given,  or  sup- 

Eosable,  number.  Or,  should  we  suppose  one  of  these  beings  to 
e  happy  in  any  given  degree  ;  and  that  happiness  doubled,  trip- 
led, quadrupled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree  ;  the  delight  of 
such  a  mind  in  this  object  would  he  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  do  not  here  intend,  that  this  affection  will  operate  with  tlie 
mathematical  exactness,  here  slated.  1  am  well  aware,  that  such 
minds  as  ours,  are  utterly  inca])al)le  of  operating  with  their  affec- 
tions in  this  perfect  manner.  Tliis  mode  of  illustration  has  been 
here  used,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  general  proposition  in  a 
manner  clear  and  decisive  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  it  unanswerably 
evinces  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  doctrine  we  are  commanded  (o 
love  God  with  all  the  hearty  not  only  as  an  object  of  our  Compla- 
cency^  but  of  our  Benevolence  also.  We  are  not  only  required  to 
approve  of  his  perfect  character,  but  also  to  delight  in  his  perfect 
happiness^  or,  as  we  more  usually  term  it,  llessedjiess*  His  perfect 
character  is  the  cause^  of  wliich  his  perfect  happiness  is  the  effect. 
The  former,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  with  supreme  complacency ; 
the  latter,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  regard  with  supreme  benevo- 
lence. 

No  less  accordant  with  this  disposition,  also,  is  the  second  com' 
mand  of  the  same  law.  Our  neighbour,  that  is,  any,  and  every  in- 
dividuRl  of  the  human  race^  is  tlie  subject  of  the  same  happiness. 
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Bs  ourselves.  We  are  therefore  required  to  love  our  neighbour^  as 
ourselves:  viz.  because  his  happiness  is  of  the  same  importance, 
as  our  own:  not  indeed  mathematically,  but  generally,  and  indefi- 
nitely; as  the  words  of  the  command  import. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  here,  that  Benevolence  is  the  only  object  of 
this  command*  The  greater  part  of  those,  who  are  included,  here, 
under  the  word  neighbour,  are  wholly  destitute  of  virtue,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense.  But  towards  any,  and  all,  of  these,  it  is  physic- 
ally impossible  to  exccrcise  Complacency :  this  affection  being  no 
other  than  the  love  of  such  virtue. 
4thly.  TTiis  ejection  is  Disinterested. 

If  the  preceding  positions  be  allowed,  this  follows,  of  course. 
Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  mind,  which  loves  happiness 
wherever  it  is,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists, 
must  of  course  be  disinterested.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  with- 
out any  partiality  for  its  own  enjoyment,  or  any  preference  of  it  to 
that  of  others.  Its  delight  in  the  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others, 
will  be  the  same  with  that,  which  it  finas  in  its  own  enjoyment;  so 
far  as  it  is  able  to  understand,  and  realize,  it  in  the  same  manner. 
We  cannot,  I  acknowledge,  either  understand,  or  feel,  the  concerns 
of  others  in  the  same  degree,  as  our  own  ;  and  from  this  imperfec- 
tion would  arise,  even  if  our  benevolence  were  perfect,  a  difi'erejice 
in  our  estimation  of  these  objects,  which  so  far  as  I  see,  could  not 
be  avoided.  But  in  cases,  not  affected  by  this  imperfect  state  of 
our  minds,  cases,  which  even  in  this  world  are  numerous,  no  rea- 
son can,  in  my  view,  be  alleged,  why  the  estimation  should  not  be 
the  same.  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  being,  it  is  probable,  the 
number  of  such  cases  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  comprehend  al- 
most all  the  interests  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
5thly.  This  love  is  an  Active  principle » 

By  this  I  intend,  that,  in  its  nature,  it  controls  all  the  faculties  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  engage  them  supremely  in  the  promotion  of 
the  great  object,  in  which  it  delights.  Of  this  truth  we  have  the 
most  abundant  proof  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions  of  the  character 
of  God ;  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  of  those  saints,  whose  history 
they  record.  God,  saith  St,  John,  is  love.  Every  good  gift,  saith 
St.  James,  and  every  perfect  gft,  is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights.  Nevertheless,  saith  St.  Paul,  he  left  him^ 
self  not  without  witness  ^  in  that  he  did  good,  giving  tis  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filing  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad' 
ness.  Thou  art  good,  says  David,  and  dost  good  ;  and  thy  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Peier,  a  man 
who  went  about  doing  good.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
tfiat  the  whole  body  of  worthies,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  in  this  respect  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children  ;  or  that  the 
same  mind  was  in  them,  which  was  also  in  Christ.  The  Epistles  of 
S^  Paulj  particularly,  and  his  whole  history,  after  his  conversion, 
as  given  to  us  by  St.  Luke^  are  one  continued  proof,  that  this  was 
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his  ruling  character.  The  love,  which  exists  in  word,  and  in 
iongue^  the  Scriptures  reprobate ;  and  approve,  and  enjoin,  that 
onlyy  which,  in  their  emphatical  language,  exists  in  deed  and 
truth*  We  hardly  need,  however,  look  to  this  or  any  source,  for 
evidence  concerning  this  subject*  Love,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  our 
experience  extends,  prompts  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  object  beloved.  So  plain  is  this  to  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  that  no  person  believes  love  to  exist  in  any  mind, 
which  does  not  labour  to  accomplish  happiness  for  the.  object, 
which  it  professes  to  love.  Thus  a  parent,  who  neglects  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children,  is  universally  pronounced  not  to  love 
them ;  and  thus  persons,  professing  friendship  for  others,  and  inat- 
tentive at  the  same  time  to  their  welfare,  are  with  a  single  voice 
declared  to  be  friends  in  pretence  merely.  What  is  true,  in  this 
respect,  of  these  natuml  affections,  is  altogether  true  of  Evangelical 
love»     Its  proper  character  is  to  do  good,  as  it  has  opportunity • 

6thly.  This  principle  is  the.  only  Voluntary  Cause  of  happiness. 

The  benevolence  of  Intelligent  creatures  is  the  same,  in  kind, 
with  the  benevolence  of  God;  and  for  ihis  reason  is  styled  lAe 
image  of  God.  But  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  the  single  original 
cause,  the  sole,  as  well  as  boundless,  source,  of  all  the  happiness 
found  in  the  creation.  In  the  great  design  of  producing  this  hap- 
piness he  has  required  Intelligent  creatures  to  co-operate  with  him- 
self. Of  their  labours  to  this  end  their  own  benevolence  is  the 
only  immediate  cause.  Benevolence,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  In- 
telligent creatures,  considered  as  one  united  principle  of  action,  is 
the  only  voluntary  source  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  As, 
therefore,  none  but  voluntary  beings  can  produce,  nor  even  con- 
trive, happiness ;  and  as  no  voluntary  beings,  except  benevolent 
ones,  are  active  to  this  end  ;  it  is  plain,  that  happiness  is  ultimately 
derived  from  benevolence  alone ;  and  but  for  its  exertions  would 
never  have  existed. 

7thly.   This  principle  is  One. 

By  tnis  I  intend,  that  I  he  same  love  is  exercised  by  a  virtuous 
mind  towards  God,  towards  its  fellow-creatures,  and  towards  itself* 
The  aflfection  is  one.  The  difference  in  its  exercises  springs  only 
fipom  the  difference  of  its  objects.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law:  that  is,  one  affection  exercised  towards  God,  and  towards 
man,  is  alternately  the  fulfilling  both  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mands. He  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  exercises  is  of 
course  a  subject  of  the  other  also.  He,  who  loves  God,  loves 
mankind :  he,  who  loves  mankind,  loves  God.  There  are  not  two 
affections  of  the  mind,  in  the  strict  and  metaphysical  sense  ;  one 
of  which  is  called  love  to  God,  or  Piety  ;  and  the  other  love  to 
mankind,  or  Benevolence :  but  there  is  one  love,  now  exercised  to- 
ward God,  and  now  toward  mankind. 

IL  I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  the  Existence  of  this  principle. 
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The  evidence,  which  I  shall  adduce  for  ttus  purpose,  will  be  de- 
rived, 

1st.  From  the  Scriptures  ^  and, 

2dly.  From  Reason. 

Thejfrst  argument^  which  I  shall  allege  from  the  Scriptures^  is  th$ 
Moral  Law :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  • 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Benevolence,  or  love  to  hap- 
piness, or  to  Intelligent  beings  as  capable  of  happiness,  is  the  od* 
ject,  and  the  only  object,  of  the  secQnd  of  these  commands* 
Should  any  doubt  remain  on  this  subject,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  consider  our 
enemies,  universally,  as  included  under  the  word,  neighbour.  The 
enemies  of  a  good  man,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  are  always  wick- 
ed men ;  and,  having  no  holiness,  or  evangelical  virtue,  cannot,  in 
the  physical  sense,  be  loved  with  Complacency,  OT  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  or  benevolence,  is  the  principle, 
especially,  if  not  only,  enjoined  in  this  law.  Accordingly,  our  Sa- 
viour  called  the  command,  enjoining  brotherly  love,  that  is,  the  lovt 
of  his  disciples  toward  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  Complacencyj 
a  .New  commandment. 

As  the  moral  law,  then,  enjoins,  especially,  the  love  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  Benevolence ;  so  it  evidently  enjoins  this  disposition 
in  a  proportion,  corresponding  with  that,  which  has  been  insisted 
on  in  this  discourse.  We  are  required  in  it  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart ;  qnd  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  In  other  words,  we  are 
required  to  exercise  this  love  proportionally  to  the  importance, 
or  greatness,  of  the  object  loved :  supremely  towards  that  object, 
which  is  supremely  great  and  important;  and  equally  towards 
those  objects,  whose  importance  is  equal. 

With  this  view  of  the  law  perfectly  accords  our  Saviour's  prac- 
tical comment  on  the  second  command :  Whatever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  tmto  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  In  this  command,  our  own  equitable  wishes  for 
good  to  be  done  to  ourselves  are  made  the  measure  of  the  good, 
which  we  are  bound  to  do  them. 

2dly.  Js  another  proof,  I  allege  Luke  vi.  32,  33,  35,  For  if  ye 
love  them,  that  love  you^  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for  sinners,  also,  love 
those^  that  love  them.  But  love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good,  and 
lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again :  and  your  reward  shall  be  great} 
and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  he  is  kind  to  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

In  these  declarations  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  manifest.  First,  that  the 
love,  which  he  enjoins,  is  Disinterested  love :  for  it  is  productive  of 
beneficence,  without  reference  to  a  reward.  Secondly ;  we  learn 
from  them,  that  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  disinte- 
restedness of  the  Gospel.  It  is  still  further  required,  that  the  be- 
nevolence shall  operate  towards  enemies;  overcoming  all  hostil- 
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ity  towards  those,  who  hate  us;  requiring  us,  instead  of  being 
enemies,  to  become/Wcnrf^  to  our  enemies ;  to  render  good  for  their 
evil ;  and  blessing  for  their  cursing.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are 
elsewhere  informed  in  the  Gospel,  we  are  not  and  cannot,  be  the 
children  of  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  Thiitlly ;  we  are  taught 
that  the  disposition,  with  which  we  do  good  to  others,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  good  at  their  hands ;  or  the  spirit,  with  which  we  do 
eood  merely  to  those  who  do  good  to  us ;  that  is.  Selfishness,  in  its 
rairest  and  most  reputable  form,  neither  merits,  nor  will  receive,  a 
reward;  and  is  only  the  spirit  of  publicans  and  sinners. 

3dly«  /  allege,  as  another  proof,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5,  Love  seeketh  not  her  own. 

In  this  declaration,  St.  Paul  has  asserted  the  disinterestedness 
of  Evangelical  love,  not  only  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  but  with 
the  force,  peculiar  to  himself.  Literally,  he  declares,  that  love 
does  not  seek  her  own  interest  at  all ;  but  is  so  absorbed  in  her 
care  for  the  common  good,  as  to  be  wholly  negligent  of  her  per- 
sonal concerns.  This,  however,  I  do  not  suppose  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  But  he  plainly  intends,  that  this 
spirit  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  selfish  character.  Less  than  this, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  consider  as  meant  by  him  in  this 
passaee. 

With  these  three  passages  the  whole  volume  of  the  Scriptures 
accords :  and  that  these  clearly  determine  the  love,  required  in  the 
Gospel,  to  be  the  love  of  happiness,  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  object  loved^  and  disinterested  in  its  nature  ;  the  points,  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  which  are  chiefly  disputed ;  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied  without  violence. 

To  this  decisive  voice  of  Revelation,  Reason  adds  its  own  un- 
qualified testimony  :  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following 
observations. 

1  St.  7%e  Benevolence,  which  I  have  described,  is  the  only  equitable 
spirit  towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures. 

That  the  interests  of  God  are  inestimably  more  valuable  than  our 
own,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man.  This  being  allowed ;  it 
can  no  more  be  questioned,  that  they  deserve  incomparably  more 
regard,  than  our  own.  Nor  can  it  any  more  be  doubted,  that  the 
interests  of  our  neigbour  are,  at  a  fair  average,  eouallv  valuable 
with  our  own.  The  fact,  that  they  are  ours,  certainly  aads  nothing 
to  their  value.  For  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  be  more 
valuable,  than  those  of  our  neighbour  ?  God  unquestionably  regards 
them  alike ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  He  regards  them  equi- 
tably, and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  regard  them. 

A  public  or  common  good,  therefore,  is  more  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  more  highly  regarded,  than  the  good  of  an  individual ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  it  involves  the  eood  of  many  individuals. 
This  has  ever  been  the  only  doctrine  oi  common  sense.  In  fi'ee 
countries,  particularly,  where  men  have  had  the  power,  as  well  as 
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the  right,  to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment,  a  majority  of 
votes  nas  always  constituted  a  law :  obviously  because  a  majority 
of  interests  ought  ever  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  minority,  and 
still  more  to  those  of  an  individual.  On  the  same  principle,  laws, 
which  consult  the  general  good,  are  ever  pronounced  to  be  right ; 
although  they  may  operate  against  the  eood  of  individuals.  On 
the  same  principle,  only,  are  individuals  required  to  devote  their 
labour,  their  property,  and  at  times  their  lives,  for  the  promotion, 
or  security,  of  the  general  welfare.  Selfishness,  on  the  contrary, 
which  always  prefers  private  good  to  public,  would,  if  permitted 
to  operate,  produce  an  entire  subversion  of  public  good.  All  the 
views,  affections,  and  operations,  of  selfishness,  are  unjust ;  the  in- 
terests of  an  individual  being  invariably  estimated  more  highly  by 
this  disposition,  and  loved  more  intensely,  than  their  comparative 
value  can  ever  warrant.  It  can  never  be  a  Just  estimation,  which 
prefers  the  private  good  of  one  to  the  good  01  many,  the  interests  of 
each  of  whom  are  just  as  valuable,  as  those  of  that  one ;  or  which 
prefers  the  interests  of  man  to  those  of  God.  If  this  estimation  is 
right ;  and  the  regard,  which  accompanies  it ;  then  God  ought  to 
give  up  his  own  kingdom,  purposes,  and  pleasure,  for  the  sake  oi 
the  least  of  his  Intelligent  creatures :  and  the  good  of  the  universe 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  one. 

2dly.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  create^  and  thai 
he  has  createdj  Intelligent  creatures  with  this  just  disposition. 

That  there  should  no  where  exist,  in  the  Intelligent  kingdom,  a 
disposition,  regai*ding  things  according  to  their  value,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  absurd  in  itself,  and  too  dishonourable  to  the  Creator, 
to  be  made  by  a  sober  man.  Such  a  disposition,  it  is  plain,  must 
be  more  estimable,  and  lovely,  to  the  eye  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than 
any  other,  which  is  supposable..  If,  then,  God  made  his  works, 
with  a  design  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  or  to  be  glorified  by  them, 
he  could  not  fail  to  give  existence  to  such  a  disposition ;  unless  il 
was  because  he  was  unable.  But  this  will  not  be  pretended. 
Such  a  disposition,  therefore,  certain ly  exists. 

3dly.  If  there  be  no  such  disposition,  there  can  be  no  pure  or  last 
ing  happiness. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  original  cause  of  happiness, 
but  the  action  of  minds.  Minds  are  the  only  active  beings  in  the 
universe.  Matter,  if  eternal,  must  have  been  eternally  quiescent. 
But  minds  never  act,  to  the  production  of  that,  which  they  do  not 
love.  If,  then,  they  did  not  love  happiness,  they  could  not  act,  to 
the  production  of  it.  Of  course.  If  God  had  not  been  benevolent, 
that  is,  if  he  had  not  loved  happiness  ;  he  never  could  have  produced 
it ;  nor  created  those  beings,  who  were  to  be  made  happy. 

In  the  second  place  ;  without  the  .same  disposition,  Intelligent 
creatures  could  never  produce  happiness  for  each  other.  Under  the 
divine  government^  happiness,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  is 
produced  by  Intelligent  creatures  for  each  other.     The  degree, 
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in  which  their  benevolent  offices  accomplish  good  for  each  other, 
b,  to  a  finite  eye,  literally  immense.  But  it  is  clearly  evident, 
that  if  they  were  not  benevolent,  no  part  of  this  good  would  ever 
exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  creatures^  who  are  not  benevoUnty  do  in 
fact  produce  happiness  for  each  other  in  the  present  world  y  as  is 
vnanswerably  manifest  in  the  proper  influence  of  natural  affection^ 
and  various  other  attributes  of  the  human  mind:  I  answer,  first, 
that  all  this  happiness,  like  all  other,  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
benevolence  ot  God ;  and  would  have  had  no  existence,  had  he 
not  possessed  this  disposition.  Secondly,  the  happiness,  thus 
produced,  is  far  from  being  pure,  or  lasting.  Thirdly,  Natural 
Aflfection  is  not  an  original  and  necessary  attribute  of  a  rational 
being  ;  but  has  its  origin,  and  continuance,  in  circumstances, 
which  may  be  termed  accidental,  and  accordingly  has  no  existence, 
where  those  circumstances  are  not  found.  Fourthly,  Natural  Af- 
fection is  an  attribute  of  a  benevolent  as  well  as  of  a  selfish  being; 
and  is  therefore  no  part  of  selfishness.  Fifthly,  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  even  this  good  is  not  derived  from  the  proper  ten- 
dency of  our  selfish  nature,  but  from  a  particular  restraining 
influence  of  God  on  its  proper  operations  •,  which  either  prevents 
their  existence,  or  lessens  their  malignant  efiicacy.  That  the 
world  is  so  comfortable,  as  it  actually  is,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  result 
of  a  mere  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  rather  than  of  the  gen- 
uine tendency  of  the  human  character.  Finally,  should  all  be 
allowed  to  this  source,  whirJi  is  claimed  for  it,  the  happiness  which 
it  yields  is  so  mixed,  and  so  transient,  as  to  form  an  exception  io 
the  doctrine,  which  I  am  defending,  too  unimportant  to  deserve 
any  serious  attention. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  other  disposition  which  is  happy* 
The  happinesSj  inhercjit  in  a  disposition^  is  the  enjoyment  eithei 
experienced  in  the  exercises  of  the  disposition  itself  ^  or  springing 
from  the  consciousness  of  its  excellence^  or  resulting  from  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  desirable  nature  of  its  consequences*  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises of  selfishness  are  pleasant  in  themselves,  and  some  in  a 
Icnowledge  of  their  consequences.  Thus  pride  is,  in  a  degree, 
always  pleasing  to  the  proud  man ;  pleasing,  I  mean,  in  its  very 
nature.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  also  of  the  sensual  appe- 
tites, whenever  they  are  gratified.  Some  of  them,  also,  are  plea- 
sant in  the  knowledge  or  their  consccjuences ;  particularly  those, 
which  respect  fame^  power^  and  property.  But  the  pleasure,  fur- 
nished by  all  of  them,  is  in  itself  poor,  transient,  and  mixed  with 
jio  small  pain  and  mortification.  The  pleasure,  furnished  by  our 
sensual  appetites,  is  also,  a  part,  not  of  a  selfish,  but  of  a  merely 
animal,  nature  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  temperately  enjoyed,  belongs 
equally  to  a  benevolent  as  to  a  selfish  being.  Selfishness  can 
here  claim  nothing,  as  being  peculiar  to  itself,  except  inordinate 
indulgence ;  and  this  is,  regularly,  a  diminution  of  the  enjoyment, 
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and  an  accumulation  of  pain  and  sorrow*  In  the  mean  time,  none 
of  the  affections  of  Selfishness  yield  happiness  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  nature  and  operations.  They  cannot  be  seen  to  be 
excellent,  because  they  are  all  obviously  evil,  and  odious.  They 
cannot  be  seen  to  be  honourable,  because  they  are  all  base  and 
contemptible.  Of  course,  the  mind  cannot  approve  of  these' 
affections,  nor  of  itself,  while  indulging  them ;  but  must  condemn 
both  them,  and  itself,  for  cherishing  them,  as  being  vile  and  despi- 
cable. 

A  great  part  of  Ike  happiness,  enjoyed  by  Intelligent  beings^  arises 
from  the  knowledge,  that  they  are  esteemed,  and  loved,  by  other 
hielligeni  beings.  This  is  an  enjoyment,  to  which  Selfishness  can 
make  no  claim :  for  no  being  can  approve  of  Selfishness.  Whether 
it  exists  in  himself,  or  in  others,  it  necessarily,  and  always,  awa- 
kens contempt.  The  selfish  man  is,  therefore,  cut  off  by  his  very 
nature  from  this  delightful  enjoyment. 

At  the  same  time,  this  spirit  produces,  of  course,  evils,  immense 
in  their  number,  and  surpassing  all  finite  estimation  in  their  decree. 
Self-condemnation,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  ot!hers,  contentions, 
oppression,  tjrranny,  war,  and  bloodshed  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  evils, 
occasioned  by  man  to  himself,  or  toTiis  fellow-men,  are  uniformly, 
and  universally,  the  effects  of  this  disposition.     No  clearer  proof 
can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  its  unhappy  nature,  and  miserable 
consequences,  than  the  unceasing,  bitter  complaints,  with  which 
this  world  every  where  resounds  ;  almost  all  of  which  terminate  in 
the  deplorable  nature  of  this  disposition,  or  its  malignant  eflScacy 
on  the  interests  of  man.     It  cannot  be  believed  ;  it  cannot  with 
decency  be  said ;  that  God  has  formed  a  universe  of  Intelligent 
creatures,  and  withheld  from  them  all,  that  disposition,  which  alone 
is  productive  of  happiness ;  and  left  them  wholly  to  that,  which  is 
the  source  of  misery  alone.     That  God  made  the  universe  with  an 
intention  to  make  it  happy,  and  upon  the  whole  to  make  it  su- 

Epremely  happy,  will  be  denied  by  gross  Infidels  onlv.  But  it  is 
lain,  that  this  end  would  be  impossible,  unless  he  should  give  to 
itelligent  creatures  this  disposition. 

4thly.   This  is  the  only  disposition,  which  can  be  approved^  or 
loved,  by  God. 

It  is  the  only  disposition,  which  is  like  that  of  God.  But  all  be- 
ings approve,  and  love,  that  in  others,  which  they  approve,  and 
love,  in  themselves.  God  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  his 
benevolence.  Of  course,  he  cannot  but  approve,  and  love,  the 
same  disposition  in  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  and,  by  unavoida- 
ble consequence,  must  equally  hate  that,  which  is  of  an  opposite 
nature. 

It  is  the  only  disposition,  which  can  voluntarily  become  the  means 
of  his  glory.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  benevolence  is  the 
only  fulfilment  of  his  law.  It  was  formerly  shown,  and  is  abun- 
iiandy  evident,  that  this  disposition,  and  no  other,  voluntarily  coin- 
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cides  with  him  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  all  Us  works  ;  viz. 
the  happiness  of  his  immense  kingdom.  But  it  is  plain,  that  this 
voluntary  coincidence  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  he  must  neces- 
sarily approve,  and  love :  such  approbation  and  love  being,  in 
every  such  case,  inseparable  from  an  Intelligent  nature*  All  be- 
ings, and  God  as  truly  as  any  other,  love,  of  course,  a  Voluntary 
comcidence  with  their  favourite  designs  ;  and  necessarily  approve 
of  it  also,  whenever  the  designs  themselves  receive  their  appro- 
bation. 

Finally ;  it  is  the  only  amiable  dispontion.  There  is  nothing 
amiable,  beside  the  voluntary  promotion  of  happiness,  and  those 
minds  which  voluntanly  promote  it.  But  benevolence  is  the  only 
disposition,  and  the  minds  in  which  it  exists  are  the  only  beings, 
by  which  happiness  is  voluntarily  promoted.  These,  therefore, 
are  not  only  amiable,  but  the  only  things  in  the  universe,  whioh  are 
amiable  in  any  serious  degree. 

But  to  suppose,  that  God  has  not  created  such  beings  in  the 
universe,  as  he  can  approve  and  love  ;  such  beings,  as  voluotarily 
become  the  instruments  of  his  glory ;  such  beings,  as  in  their  na- 
ture and  efforts  show,  incomparably  more  than  all  others,  his 
wisdom  and  goodnes^^,  as  tho  Creator  of  all  things;  is  an  absurdi- 
ty, too  monstrous  to  be  admitted  by  a  sober  man. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  proofs,  already  alleged,  that  the  existenot 
of  this  disposilion  is  unajiswerabli/  evinced  by  facts  ^  partly  disclosed 
by  Revelation,  and  partly  obvious  to  Reason. 

God,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  is  infinitely  benevolent, 
and  wholly  disinterested.  Chrkt  has  also  been  proved  to  sustain 
the  same  character.  That  the  same  mind  was  in  the  Aposdes, 
which  was  also  m  Christy  cannot  be  disputed ;  nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  disputed,  that  it  is  possessed  by  every  good  man,  and  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  If  these  things  be  true  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion is  a  very  different  thing  from  wfuit  it  has  been  very  frtqutnihi 
supposed. 

Evangelical  Benevolence  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Evangeli- 
cal religion ;  that,  which,  entering  into  Faith  and  Repentance,  ren- 
ders them  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  only  -,  and  not  in  external  conduct,  nor  in  the  under- 
standing. It  is,  therefore,  totally  different  from  all  the  external 
worship,  and  the  external  actions,  sometimes  termed  morale  of 
the  superstitious  or  merely  moral  man;  from  the  rhapsodies,  vis- 
ions, and  pretended  revelations  of  the  enthusiast ;  and  from  the 
speculative  faith,  and  the  enlarged  understanding,  of  the  mere 
philosopher. 

2dly.  From  these  observations,  also,  it  is  evident,  thai  the  Reli' 
gion  of  the  Bible  is  as  noble,  as  divine^  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
itevelal  ion  from  God*  ^"^ 
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The  disposition^  required  of  mankind  by  their  Creator,  as  the 
amount  of  all  that,  which  he  chooses  them  to  be,  must  be  supposed 
to  accord,  in  some  good  measure,  with  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.     If,  therefore,  in  a  book,  professing  to  be  a  Re- 
velation from  him,  we  should  find  the  contrary  character ;  viz,  one, 
which  was  chiefly  useless,  and  destitute  of  dignity  and  worth ;  de- 
manded, as  the  sum  of  human  duty ;  this  fact  would  greatly  weak- 
en, nay,  it  would  wholly  destroy,  its  pretensions  to  be  a  Revelation 
from  God.     But,  if  the  character,  required  in  such  a  book,  should 
be  wholly  pure,  noble,  and  excellent;  should  this  book  bo,  at  tli<- 
,same  time,  the  only  one,  which  either  disclosed^  or  re(}uire(l,  such 
a  character;  and  should  every  thing,  contained  in  it,  perficily  ac- 
cord with  the  requisition ;  strong  presumption  would  be  furnished 
in  this  manner,  that  it  was  indeed  a  revelation  from  God.     Such  is 
the  character,  required  in  the  Scriptures. 

3dly.  How  desirable  is  that  Change  of  hearty  to  which  this  disp<H 
ntion  in  man  owes  its  existence. 

Who,  with  calm  and  just  consideration  of  this  subject,  would  not 
rejoice  to  be  delivered  from  a  narrow-minded,  partial,  bigoted,  en- 
vious, proud,  avaricious,  malignant  temper ;  and  to  become  the 
subject  of  a  benevolent,  sincere,  disinterested,  pious,  and  expansive 
disposition,  inclined  to  all  good,  and  eflectually  prepared  to  love 
ana  promote,  as  well  as  to  enjoy,  it  ?  a  disposition,  the  same  with 
that  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  first  bom^  the  same  with  that  of 
angels ;  the  same  with  that  of  Christ;  the  same  with  that  of  God? 
All  real  and  enduring  good  commences  within  the  soul.  This  dis- 
position is  itself  that  commencement ;  the  beginning  of  all  noble 
pursuits,  and  dignified  enjoyments  ;  the  means  of  ensuring  peace 
and  joy,  within  and  without;  of  securing  the  love  of  all  virtuous 
and  excellent  beings,  and  of  gaining  the  favour  and  complacency 
of  God.  It  fits  us  to  live  eternally;  eternally  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  to  improve  and  benefit  ourselves ;  and  to  glorify 
our  Maker  and  Redeemer,  for  ever.  Eternal  life,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  in  itself;  it  is  the  source  of  all  other  happiness,  and 
peculiarly  of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  heaven, 

4thly.  How  manifest  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  In  fjfectuating,  and 
requiring^  this  excellent  disposition. 

Benevolence  is  to  the  Intelligent  universe  what  Attraction  is  to 
the  material  one  :  the  power  which  holds  the  parts  together,  and 
unites  them  in  one  immense  and  incomprehensible  system.  In  ac- 
complishing this  end,  it  first  forms  them  of  such  a  character,  as 
renders  them  capable  of  this  union ;  a  spirit  expansive,  harmoni- 
ous, discerning  the  universal  good,  and  delighting  in  it  with  com- 
placency supreme  and  eternal.  Kach  member  ot  this  great  king- 
dom it  attaches  to  each ;  and  all  to  God.  Each  it  prepares  to  under- 
stand, and  to  love,  his  own  place,  allotments,  and  enjoyments;  and 
to  be  equally  satisfied  with  the  stations,  and  circumsUinces,  of  oth- 
ers.    These,  universally,  he  knows,  are  determined  by  Wisdom, 
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which  cannot  err,  and  by  Benevolence,  which  cannot  injure,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  most  perfectly  to  accomplish  the  supreme  good  ci 
each,  and  of  alL  This  good  he  prefers  to  every  other :  in  this  he 
unceasingly  rejoices ;  to  the  accompUshment  of  this  he  consecrates 
all  his  powers.  Whatever  coincides  with  it  he  approves :  whatever 
voluntarily  promotes  it  he  loves.  To  every  such  being  he  is  bound 
by  this  great  bond  of  per/ulion  /  perfectly  binding  together  all  per- 
fect beings. 

God,  at  the  head  of  this  amazing  kingdom,  he  sees  labouring  with 
infinite  power  and  goodness  to  accomplish  this  mighty  purpose ; 
and  rejoices,  that  these  perfections  ensure  its  certain  accomplish- 
ment. His  virtuous  creatures,  also,  he  beholds  honourably  and 
delightfully  employed,  as  voluntary  agents  and  instruments,  in  the 
same  exalted  design.  To  love,  and  do,  this  is  equally  his  glory, 
and  their  excellence  and  beauty.  To  both,  therefore,  he  is  insep> 
.arably  and  eternally  united,  with  an  attachment,  which  nothing  can 
sunder ;  nothing  weaken ;  by  bands,  which  improve  and  strengthen 
for  ever. 

This  divine  union  includes,  alike,  every  member  of  the  great 
system  of  Virtue.  In  Jehovah,  it  unites  him  with  infinite  attach- 
ment to  his  children.  In  them,  it  unites  all,  as  one  vast  family,  to 
him,  with  an  attachment  occupying  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  He 
is  the  Sun,  they  the  worlds  and  ^systems,  which  with  perfect  harmo- 
ny move  around  him;  attracting  and  being  attractea;  enlightened 
and  reflecting  light ;  enjoying  and  being  enjoyed.  With  a  perpet- 
ual emanation,  his  glory  informs,  pervades,  and  animates,  the 
whole  :  while  the  respective  stars^  differing  indeed  from  each  other, 
are  yet  all  really  glorious ;  and  shine  with  immortal  beauty,  and 
lustre. 

This  system  of  good,  Selfishness  aims,  and  attempts,  to  desuxiy. 
The  atoms,  which,  when  joined  to«;ethcr,  formed  worlds  and 
systems  of  usefulness  and  beauty,  it  finally  separates  by  annihi- 
lating the  attracting  influence,  which  held  them  together.  No 
longer  drawn  to  their  great  Centre,  no  longer  united  to  each  other, 
they  recede  continually  from  God,  and  light  and  good,  and  from 
all  future  connexion  with  the  Intelligent  universe.  The  soul 
ceases  from  its  union  to  its  Maker,  and  becomes  a  stranger  to  its 
fellow-creatures.  Deserting  voluntarily  all  social  beings,  and 
by  all  deserted,  it  is  henceforth  alone,  separated,  and  solitary, 
in  the  universe  ;  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  virtuous  cre- 
ation ;  moves  only  to  disorder,  and  operates  only  to  mischief:  a 
dishonour  henceforth  to  its  Creator,  and  a  nuisance  to  his  Intelligent 
kingdom. 

How  infinitely  important  i^  it,  then,  that  this  c^Iorious  principle  of 
Love  should  exist;  that  it  should  bo  cDectuatod  by  God;  and  that 
it  should  be  required  by  the  solemn  authority,  the  supreme  sanc- 
tions, of  that  Law,  by  which,  throughout  immensity  and  eternity, 
he  governs  the  universe  of  virtuous  beings. 
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1  TiMOTHT  V.  8.^ — Bui  \f  any  provide  not  for  hit  own,  ttptdaUyfor  those  of  kit 
house  :  he  hath  denied  thefaajh,  and  it  worse  than  an  infidel. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  explain  the  Kalure^  and  to 

trove  the  Existence^  of  disinterested  Love.  To  this  doctrine  there 
ave  been  many  Objections;  as  there  have  also  been  to  every  othe^ 
peculiar  doctrine  oi  the  Scriptures.  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider 
some  of  the  principal. 

None  of  these  objections  is  more  frequently  made,  or  made  with 
stronger  appearances  of  confidence,  than  the  following :  that  if  we 
are  required  to  love  others  as  ourselves^  we  are^  of  course,  required 
also  to  do  as  much  for  them^  as  for  ourselves  ;  to  make  the  samepro" 
vision  for  their  wants^  and  to  take  the  same  effectual  care  of  iheir 
concerns.  "  The  Scriptures,"  say  the  objectors,  "  inform  us,  that 
lovcj  existing  merely  in  word  and  in  tongue^  is  not  the  love,  which 
they  require,  nor  at  all  the  object  of  their  approbation  ;  that,  as  it 
is  productive  of  no  real  good  to  others,  it  is  clearly  of  no  value* 
The  love,  which  they  require,  is  that^  which  exists  indeed^  and  in 
truth;  which,  being  the  source  of  solid  good,  is  necessarily  the 
object  of  rational  esteem.  If,  then,  we  are  required  to  love  ;  we 
are,  of  course,  required  to  perform  the  actions  which  flow  from 
love,  and  which  prove  its  reality,  and  sincerity.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  required  to  love  in  any  given  degree  ;  we  are  required  also  to 
perform  the  actions,  which  flow  from  it,  in  that  degree.  If  we  are 
to  love  others  as  ourselves ;  we  are  bound  to  do  for  them  the  same 
things,  which  we  are  bound  to  do  for  ourselves." 

I  can  easily  suppose  this  objection  to  be  made  with  soberness 
and  conviction.  The  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  supported,  has  a  &ir 
appearance ;  and  cannot  be  oenied  to  be  specious.  It  deserves, 
therefore,  a  sober  consideration,  and  a  rational  answer.  Such  an 
answer  I  will  endeavour  to  give ;  and  will  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  conclusion,  drawn  from  this  reasoning  b^  the  objector,  is 
disproved  by  the  very  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded ;  by 
the  very  nature  of  disinterested  love,  when  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  the  circumstances  of  the  present  world.  To  this  end,  I 
observe, 

I.  7%a/,  whenever  the  conduct  proposed  is  physicallj/  impossible^  ii 
cannot  be  our  duty. 
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This  assertion  will  be  denied  by  no  man.  It  can  no  more  be 
denied,  that  it  excludes  from  our  active  beneficence  3l  very  great 
proportion  of  the  human  race ;  viz.  all,  or  almost  all,  those  who  are 
remote  from  us,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  near 
to  us.  From  doing  good  to  the  former  we  are  prevented  by  dis- 
tance of  place.  From  doing  good  to  very  many  of  the  latter  we 
are  equally  prevented  by  their  multitude :  the  number  being  so 
sreat,  that  we  cannot  benefit  all,  unless  we  give  up  the  duly  oi  be- 
ing really  useful  to  any. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  all  men  can  exer- 
cise a  benevolent  spirit  towards  all  men,  and  can  supplicate  bless- 
ings for  all  in  their  prayers.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  some 
persons  can  extend  their  acts  of  kindness  very  far ;  to  distant  na- 
tions, and  to  distant  ages :  particularly  those,  who  ahe  eminently 
qualified  to  instruct  and  iniorra  mankind  by  their  writings ;  and 
inose  who  regulate  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  thus  seriously  affect 
the  state  of  the  world.  I  need  not  say  how  few  of  the  human  race 
are  included  in  both  these  classes. 

II.  IVherever  this  conduct  would  frustrate  the  great  end  of  kene- 
voUnce  hy  lessening  human  happiness^  it  cannot  be  our  duty. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  law,  which  requires  us  to  exer- 
cise benevolence,  or  the  love  of  doing  good,  requires  us  also  to  act 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that  good.  That 
this  would  be,  necessarily,  the  effect  of  the  conduct,  proposed  by 
the  objector,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  If  the  affairs  J  interests,  and  duties,  of  mankind  were  all 
thrown,  as  according  to  the  objection  they  must  be  thrown,  into  a  com' 
mon  stocky  there  would  be  little  orno good  done  to  any. 

The  mass  of  concerns  would  be  immense  ;  could  never  be  com- 
prehended by  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  could,  therefore,  never  be  ar- 
ranged into  any  order  or  method.  But,  without  such  arrangement, 
there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  what  would  be  necessary,  useful, 
or  desirable.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  interests  of  men  could 
never  be  so  disposed,  as  to  be  pursued  with  any  advantage.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  the  duties  of  men  would  never  be  wrought 
into  such  a  system,  as  to  be  understood  by  him,  who  directed  the 
eflbrts  of  others.  Much  less  could  they  be  understood  by  those, 
who  are  to  make  the  efforts;  or,  in  other  words,  to  perform  the  ac- 
Jtive  duties  of  society. 

A  small  mass  of  ideas  easily  becomes  too  complex  an  object  for 
die  mind  distinctly  to  comprehend,  until  the  ideas  are  arranged  in 
a  regular  scheme.  W^ithout  such. arrangement,  the  human  capaci- 
ty is  too  limited  to  think  with  any  clearness,  or  success,  wherever 
tnc  objects  of  thought  are  even  moderately  numerous.  But,  in  the 
case  proposed,  the  number  of  objects  ift  the  affairs  of  a  single  town 
would  be  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  would  wholly  surpass  the 
utmost  comprehension  of  man'. 
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'  111  consequence  of  our  want  of  capacity  to  comprehend,  and 

methodize,  these  concerns,  they  would  he  in  a  state  of  universal  dis- 
oixler  and  confusion ;  and  all  would  of  course  go  to  ruin.  Instead 
of  the  good,  which  is  now  contrived,  and  done,  there  would  be 
comparatively  nothing  done,  or  contrived.  Instead  of  the  abund- 
ant food  and  raiment,  instead  of  the  comfortable  habitations,  the 
extensive  instructions,  and  the  multiplied  kind  offices,  now  furnish* 
ed  by  mankind  to  themselves,  and  each  other ;  none  of  these  things 
would  be  supplied ;  nor  any  thing  else,  which  is  useful ;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thing  else,  which  is  necessary.  Mankind,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  be  houseless,  hungry,  and  naked ;  and  in  endless  multi- 
tudes would  perish  with  famine,  heat,  and  frost. 

Besides,  every  kind  of  human  business  is  imperfectly  done,  and 
to  little  purpose,  when  it  is  done  in  the  gross  ;  compared  with  what 
is  accomplished,  when  it  is  separated  into  parts,  and  these  are  sev- 
erally distributed  to  diii'ercnt  hands.  In  this  case,  the  whole  business 
is  rendered  simple,  easy  to  be  understood,  and  easy  to  be  accom- 

I)iished.   In  this  manner,  every  thing  is  done  much  more  expeditious* 
y,  and  more  perfectly.     Much  more  is,  therefore,  done,  and  that 
.  which  is  done,  being  better  done,  will  answer  a  much  better  purpose. 
Such  has  been  the  regular  progress  of  things  in  all  civilized  nations ; 
and  it  has  ever  borne  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  im- 

1)rovement.  The  business  of  life  has  thus  been  actually,  and  sedu- 
ously,.  divided,  wherever  considerable  designs  have  been  skilfully 
carried  on.  In  this  manner,  the  eifects  of  human  industry,  (or  the  bu- 
siness actually  done)  have  been  increased  beyond  what  the  mostsan- 
Sjine  mind  could  imagine.  One  man,  for  example,  to  whom  the  whole 
usiness  of  making  so  simple  a  thing,  as  a/>m,  was  allotted,  could 
hardly  finish  twenty  in  a  day.  Ten  men,  dividing  the  several  parts 
of  the  business  among  them,  can  easily  finish  more  than  forty-eight 
thousand.  What  is  true  of  this  subject  is  true,  in  different  oe- 
grees,  of  all  human  business ;  and  extends  to  the  ship,  the  manu*^ 
factory,  and  the  farm,  with  an  influence,  generally  the  same. 

2dly.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  human  conctmfy 
that  the  division  of  human  iyidustrt/  should  he  Voluntary. 

Force^  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  causes,  by  which  men  have 
been  induced  to  labour.  Under  a  free  government,  force  cannot 
be  Applied  to  this  end  ;  nor,  except  very  imperfectly,  under  a  des- 
potic one.  Even  where  it  is  thus  applied,  it  is  so  far  unavailing, 
as  to  reduce  the  quantity,  and  value,  of  that  which  is  done  by 
slaves,  or  men  compelled  to  labour,  to  one  half,  one  third,  or  one 
fourth,  of  that  whicn  is  voluntarily  done  by  the  same  number  of 
freemen.  A  single  family,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  slaves,  will 
easily  consume  all  that  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  those  slaves : 
while  that  of  an  equal  number  of  freemen  would  amply  support 
five-and-twenty  families.  From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that 
if  the  voluntary  industry,  now  exerted,  were  to  cease,  and  forced 
labour  to  be  substituted  for  it,  one  half,  two  thirds,  or  threo  fourths* 
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of  human  enjoyments,  now  furnished  by  voluntary  mdustry,  woaki 
at  once  be  lost  by  mankind. 

Industry  becomes  voluntary,  onlt/  hy  the  agreeableness  of  the  em- 
ployment  chosen  ;  or  on  account  of  the  reward  which  it  secures  ;  or, 
what  is  more  commonly  the  fact,  by  both.  The  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment  is  often  so  important  in  this  respect,  that  no  reward  can 
ever  reconcile  many  persons  to  the  employments,  in  which  ther 
are  placed  by  their  parents ;  or  induce  them  to  acquire  the  skill, 
which  is  necessary  to  success.  Were  we  generally  forced  to  our 
employments,  we  should  find  this  generally  the  fact ;  and  the  whip 
would  be  almost  as  necessary  to  compel  our  industry,  as  it  ever  has 
been  to  compel  that  of  slaves.  Were  it  possible  to  manage  a 
world  in  this  manner,  the  result  would  still  be  the  general  diffusion 
of  poverty,  suffering,  and  depopulation.  On  the  contrary,  plenty, 
ease,  and  comfort ;  nay,  convenience,  and  even  luxury,  are  the  re- 
gular result  of  voluntary  industry,  in  all  countries  enjoying  the 
common  blessings  of  Providence. 

3dly.  In  this  very  manner  God  has  divided  the  business  of  man- 
kind  by  separating  them  into  families. 

By  the  separation  of  mankind  into  families  God  has  distributed, 
their  business  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  part  is  placed  in  every 
hand,  which  is  capable  of  managing  business  at  all ;  such  a  part, 
and  such  only,  as  each  can  easily  comprehend,  and  easily  accom- 
plish.    Human  business  is,  therefore,  so  divided  here,  that  it  caA 
oe  done ;  and  done  with  ease,  expedition,  and  success. 
At  the  same  time^  the  division  is  perfectly  voluntary :  the  em- 
loyment,  in  every  case,  being  ordinarily  chosen  by  the  individual 
or  himself.    The  situation  also,  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  part- 
ner, with  whom  he  is  connected  in  life,  are  both  objects  of  his 
choice :  and  these  facts,  united  with  the  common  rewards  of  indus- 
try, furnish  all  the  reasons,  which  can  usually  exist,  to  render  it 
cheerful,  and  efficacious. 

This  division  is  the  best  possible,  because  it  is  the  simplest,  and 
the  easiest,  possible ;  the  result  of  mere  nature  ;  requiring  the  in- 
tervention of  no  force,  law,  or  human  contrivance  ;  because  it  ex- 
tends throughout  the  world,  over  every  age  and  nation,  in  the  same 
easy  and  perfect  manner :  because  it  exists,  every  where,  through 
mere  propensity  5  without  any  contention,  and  without  any  difficul- 
ty. It  is  the  best,  because  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried ;  and  has 
been  always  found  peacefully  and  happily  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view.  No  attack  has  been  able  to  change  its  course  ;  no  circum- 
stances to  check  its  progress.  It  is  the  best,  because  it  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  God  himself;  the  result  of  his  perfect  wisdom  and 
Soodness ;  and  an  honourable  proof  of  these  attributes  in  its  Au- 
lor.  In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  it  has  ever 
proved  the  means  of  producing  necessaries  to  the  whole  race  o( 
Adam^  comfort  and  convenience  to  most;  and,  to  not  a  small 
Dumber^  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendour. 
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4thly.  The  division  of  the  world  into  families  is  of  immense  utilihf 
to  mankind^  as  it  generates  Natural  affection. 

Natural  affection  is  solely  the  result  of  natural  relations  5  and 
almost  all  these  are  originated  by  the  family  state.  With  every 
other  distribution  of  mankind,  which  can  be  substituted  for  this, 
they  are  wholly  incompatible. 

The  importance  of  natural  affection  to  the  human  race  is  incal- 
culable. It  resists,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tendency  of  mere  and 
absolute  selfishness  ;  expands  and  softens  the  heart ;  excites  and 
nourishes  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  and  prevents  the  world  from 
becoming  a  mere  seat  of  clashing,  violence,  and  cruelty.  The 
attachment,  which  natural  affection  forms  in  men  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  ultimately  extends  itself,  also,  to  their  habitp 
ations,  and  farms;  and  by  an  easy  process  reaches  their  country, 
laws,  government,  and  nation.  All  men,  without  it,  would  in  Ine 
end  become  mere  vagabonds  and  outcasts,  thieves  and  robbei^. 

To  prevent  these  evils,  it  would  seem,  God  implanted  in  us  this 
singular  propensity  of  our  nature:  a  propensity  highly  useful, 
when  we  are  virtuous ;  and  indispensable  to  our  peace  and  com- 
fort, while  we  are  sinful.  In  the  absence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  only 
tie  which  effectually  binds  mankind  together. 

5thly.  By  the  institution  of  families  preparation  is  effectually  maJk 
for  the  preservation^  support^  and  education  of  children. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ac- 
complished, will  naturally  be  the  themes  of  a  future  discourse,  in 
which  I  propose  more  extensively  to  handle  this  subject.     Suffice 
it  now  to  say,  that  but  for  this  institution  children  would  neither  be 
loved,  nor  preserved,  nor  educated.     The  substance  of  all  educa- 
tion  is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.     Habits  extend,  alike,  to 
the  body  and  mind  ;  and  equally  influence  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, our  language  and  conduct.     Without  them  nothing  in  the 
man,  character,  or  human  life,  is  efficacious,  permanent,  or  usefuL 
To  establish  them,  therefore,  in  the  morning  of  life,  is  the  great 
business  of  all  wise  and  well-directed  education.     But  habits  are 
formed  only  by  the  frequent  and  long-continued  repetition  of  the 
sanie  measures  ;  and  nothing  ever  becomes  habitual,  except  that^ 
which   has  been  long  and  often  repeated.     To  accomplish  such 
repetition,  nothing  will  suffice  but  the  steady  affection  of  married 
parents :  that  is,  so  far  as  useful  and  moral  purposes  are  concern- 
ed.    Of  course,  but  for  this  institution,  children  would  never  be 
habitually  trained  to  industry,  to  economy,  to  submission,  or  to 
good  order  ;  nor  to  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, amiableness  of  manners,  offices  of  kindness,  or  any  other 
useful   conduct.     Of  course,  when   they  were  not  left  to  perish^ 
they  would  grow  up  without  knowledge,  useful  principles,  or  use- 
ful habits;  without  the  knowledge,  or  love,  of  good  order;  without 
amiableness;  and  without  worth.     Of  course,  they  would  become 
mere  beasts  of  prey.    Not  only  would  civilized  life,  with  all  its 
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aits  and  improvements,  with  ail  the  blessings  of  rational  freedom 
and  good  government,  with  all  the  superior  blessing  of  morality 
and  religion,  vanish  from  under  heaven ;  but  new  horrors  would 
be  added  to  the  society  of  savages.  The  world  would  become  one 
vast  den ;  and  all  its  inhabitants  would  be  changed  into  wolves  and 
tigers. 

6thly.  Were  ihe  affairs  of  mankind  thrown  together  in  a  common 
stock  J  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  objector  ;  as  all  would  knonjihat 
every  man  was  entitled  alike  to  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  aUj  nont 
would  labour  J  except  for  the  present  moment. 

Neither  inclination,  nor  duty,  will  ever  prompt  any  man  to  labour 
for  another,  who,  while  equally  able,  will  not  labour  for  himself. 
That  inclination  will  not  produce  this  effect,  1  need  not  attempt  to 
prove  :  that  duty  will  not,  is  alike  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Common  sense.  He  that  will  not  work^  neither  let  him  eat,  is  equally 
the  judicial  sentence  of  both. 

In  the  present  state  of  man,  amid  all  the  advantages,  furnished 
to  industry  by  education,  habit,  example,  and  rewara,  the  number 
of  idlers  is  not  small.  In  ihe  proposed  state,  it  would  include  the 
whole  number  of  the  human  race.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
originally,  no  disposition  to  labour.  Should  we,  however,  suppose 
some  tendencies  of  this  nature  to  exist ;  a  complete  discouragement 
would  be  thrown  on  all,  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  proper  reward 
of  every  industrious  effort  would  either  be  wholly  prevented,  or 
snatched  away  by  the  hands  of  those,  who  would  not  labour  at  all. 
Of  course,  mere  necessaries ;  such  as  food,  and  clothes,  and  habit- 
ations, and  fuel ;  would  be  provided  only  in  the  degree  which  ab- 
solute necessity  demanded,  even  by  those  who  were  industriously 
inclined.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  rest  ?  Plainly,  where 
they  did  not  plunder,  they  would  perish. 

As,  therefore,  necessaries  only  would  be  provided,  and  even  these 
only  in  the  most  stinted  manner;  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  comforts 
of  men  would  vanish  at  once.  All  the  blessings  of  civilized  life; 
its  knowledge,  arts,  refinement,  and  religion  ;  would  cease  to  exist. 
There  would  be  neither  schools,  nor  churches :  for  none  would  be 
inclined,  nor  able,  to  build  them.  There  would  be  neither  instruc- 
ters,  nor  ministers;  neither  legilsators,  nor  magistrates.  Law, 
protection  and  justice,  learning  and  religion,  together  with  a  host 
of  blessings  which  they  lead  in  their  train,  would  visit  the  world  no 
more. 

7thly.  All  the  duties  of  man  respect,  especially,  the  objects  which 
he  best  knows  ;  those,  particularly,  which  are  most,  and  most  com^ 
monly,  within  his  reach  ;  and  to  which  he  can  most  frequently^  and 
effectually,  extend  his  beneficence. 

Man  owes  more  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  to  his  neigh- 
bours generally ;  to  the  town,  and  the  country,  in  which  he  lives  ; 
than  to  others.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
them  more  good ;  and  God  has  placed  him  where  he  is,  that  he  may 
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do  this  very  good.  For  the  same  reason  he  owes  more  to  his  vxm 
femily ;  because  he  can  do  more  eood  to  the  members  of  it,  than  to 
any  other  equal  collection  of  mankind. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  men  to  do  the 
most  good  in  their  power ;  and  as  this  is  the  direct  dictate,  the 
genuine  tendency,  of  Benevolence  ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  the  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  families  furnishes  thq  fiaiirest,  and  the  only  fair, 
foundation  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  in  a  successful  manner. 
On  any  other  supposable  plan,  instead  of  increasing  the  efiScacy 
of  benevolence,  or  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  mankind,  we 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  cramp  the  former,  ^nd  destroy  the 
latter. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident^  that  no  objection  lieSf 
from  the  nature  of  benevolence^  against  this  great  requisition  of  the 
Gospel. 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  alleged  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  arrangement  of  mankind  into  families  is  the  foundation  of 
more  possible,  and  more  actual  eood,  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means  :  of  more,  if  man  were  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  yet  possessed  of  his  present,  limited  capacity ;  of  incalculably 
more,  as  man  really  is  ;  a  selftsh,  fallen  creature.  At  the  same 
time,  infinitely  more  evil  is  prevented.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  has 
directed  the  efibrts  of  human  benevolence  in  the  best  manner  \  and 
so,  that  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  employed  with  the  highest 
advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  manifested  in 
furnishing  every  Individual  of  the  human  race  with  so  desirable  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence.  In  each  case,  this  field 
is  at  his  door  ;  always  within  his  reach  ;  easily  comprehended ; 
necessarily  delightful ;  ever  inviting,  and  ever  rewarding  his  la- 
bours. At  the  same  time,  it  is  sufiiciently  wide  to  employ,  and  ex- 
haust, all  his  contrivance,  and  all  his  active  powers.  No  where  else 
could  he  do  so  much  good :  and  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do,  can 
be  done  here.  This  field  is  also  provided  for  every  man.  Objects 
of  beneficence  are  furnished  to  him,  of  course ;  and  for  all  those 
objects  an  efficient  benefactor  is  supplied.  Thus,  in  the  simplest 
of  all  modes,  is  provision  efiectually  made  for  the  beneficence  of 
all,  and  the  comfort  of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  this  happy  arrangement  becomes,  of  course, 
the  foundation  of  the  happiest  distribution  of  mankind  into  larger 
societies ;  and  the  means  of  uniting  to  them,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring  manner,  the  attachment  of  the  individuals.  He, 
therefore,  whose  superior  powers,  and  opportunities,  enable  him  to 
extend  the  offices  of  good-will  beyond  this  little  field,  has  one 
whkh  is  wider,  always  spread  around  him  ;  where  the  superior 
powers  may  always  be  advantageously  employed.     Thismort  ex* 
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tended  scene  of  usefulness  is  a  mere  appendage  to  the  other.  Were 
there  no  families,  there  would  be  no  country :  were  there  no  little 
spheres  of  beneficence;  there  would  be  no  great* one:  and  were 
good-will  not  exercised  first  towards  those  who  are  near ;  it  would 
never  be  extended  to  those  who  are  distant.  The  kindness,  learned 
by  the  fireside,  and  practised  towards  the  domestic  circle,  is  easily 
spread  by  him  who  is  invested  with  sufficient  talents,  through  a 
country,  or  extended  over  a  world. 

Sdly.  TTuse  observations  clear  It/  show  the  folly  of  Godwin^  s  system 
of  human  petfectihilitym 

This  wretched  apostle  of  Atheism,  with  a  weakness  exceeded 
only  by  his  audacity,  has  undertaken,  in  form,  to  show  himself 
iviser  than  his  Maker.     For  this  purpose,  he  has  boldly  declared 
marriage  to  be  an  unjust  monopoly ;  and  the  institution  of  families 
to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  happiness  andperfectionof  man. 
Of  this  perfection  a  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  a  community  of 
labours,  and  of  property,  are,  in  his  opinion,  essential  constituents. 
Nor  has  the  whole  concurring  experience  of  mankind,  invariably 
opposed  to  his  doctrines,  been  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his 
dreaming  speculations  to  sober  thought,  and  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense*     This  system,  if  it  may  be  called  such ;  this   crude 
gathering  together  of  ideas  into  a  mob ;  he  professedly  founds  on 
uie  doctrine  of  disinterested  good- will :  and  these  he  professes  to 
be  the  genuine  consequences  of  this  glorious  principle.    Were  they 
indeed  its  consequences,  every  good  man  would  be  struck  with 
amazement  and  horror:  for  thfey  would  undoubtedly  annihilate  all 
the  comfort,  peace,  and  hopes,  of  mankind.     That  Benevolence, 
which  is  the  only  virtue,  would  prove  the  most  fruitful  and  effica- 
cious cause  of  absolute  destruction  to  all  human  good  :  and  its  glo- 
rious character,  instead  of  being  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness, 
would  be  exchanged  for  that,  of  being  only,  and  fatally,  the  volun- 
tary cause  of  misery. 

Who,  for  example,  would  labour;  if  he  were  uncertain,  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  efTorts:  much  more,  if  he  were  assured, 
that  he  should  not  enjoy  it  ?  What  multitudes  now  refuse  to  labour, 
when  completely  secure  of  all  its  products?  Were  this  stimulus 
to  industry  taken  away,  the  exertions  of  man  would  terminate  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  world  would  become  the  scat  of  universal  inex- 
ertion  and  idleness.  The  food,  clothes,  and  other  comforts,  now 
brought  into  existence  by  the  toil  of  man,  are  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  his  immediate  wants.  All  the  food,  annually  produced,  is 
annually  consumed.  Multitudes  are  scantily  suppLea :  while  al- 
ways some,  and  in  particular  seasons  great  numbers,  even  in  in- 
dustrious and  fruitful  countries,  perish  with  hunger.  Suppose  half 
the  labour,  by  which  food  is  furnished,  were  to  cease.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  mistaken.  Multi- 
tudes must  immediately  die ;  and  still  greater  multitudes  perish  by 
gnAxal  suffisring,  and  lingering  want.      The  young,  particularly. 
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the  infirm,  the  feebler  sex,  together  with  all  those,  unaccustomed  to 
labour  at  all,  or  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of  labour,* by  which 
food  is  produced,  must,  where  they  did  not  subsist  by  plundering 
others,  become,  speedily,  victims  to  famine.     Within  the  period  of 
a  single  generation,  the  present  population  of  the  globe  would  be 
reduced  to  that  of  an  American  wilderness.      China,  India^  and 
Europe,  would  be  emptied  at  once.  The  arts  of  life,  the  knowledge, 
the  order,  the  safely,  the  refinement,  the  humanity,  the  morals,  and 
the  religion,  of  civilized  society  would  vanish ;  and  hunting,  and 
scouting,  and  pawawing,  be  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  rezions^ 
which  are  now  beautified  with  verdant  fields,  and  enriched  with  lux- 
uriant harvests ;  whose  hills  and  plains  are  adorned  with  cheerful 
viilaees  and  splendid  cities ;  in  which  thousands  of  churches  invite 
mankind  to  the  worship  of  God;  and  ten  thousands  of  schools  al- 
lure their  children  to  knowledge  and  improvement;  would  becotiie 
a  vast  Patagonian  desert,  gloomily  set  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
weekwam ;  wandered  over,  at  times,  by  the  prowling  foot  of  a  sav- 
age ;  and,  when  undisturbed  by  the  warwhoop,  the  shrieks  of  ter- 
ror, or  the  groans  of  suffering,  hushed  into  the  universal  sleep  of 
silence  and  death.  That  such  would  be  the  fact  is  certain,  because, 
where  property  has  for  a  length  of  time  continued  unsafe,  it  has 
all  regularly  existed. 

One  half  of  the  storv,^  however  dismal  the  recital  may  seem,  has 
not  yet  been  told.     Tne  very  savages  have  families ;  and  provide 
for  them  with  no  little  care.     We  must  sink  below  the  Patagonian^ 
who  performs  this  duty,  to  find  either  the  character,  or  the  circum- 
stances, of  those,  who  do  not.     The  savages,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  are  chaste  ;  in  all,  are  the  subjects  of  natural  affection :  and 
feel  strong  attachments  to  their  friends,  and  their  nation.     These 
means  of  comfort,  these  last  hopes  of  virtue,  the  philosopher,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  proposes  to  destroy.     In  their  stead  he  leaves 
nothing,  but  the  fierce  and  brutal  passions  of  men,  sanctioned  by 
the  voice  of  philosophy,  and  legalized  by  the  decrees  of  legisla- 
tion.    These  passions  and  appetites,  wholly  unrestrained,  because 
thus  legalized  and  sanctioned,  would  originate,  direct,  and  control, 
all  the  future  conduct  of  men.     What  these  passions  would  dictate 
we  know,  fix)m  what  they  have  alwavs  dictated.    What  they  would 
accomplish  we  know,  from  what,  when  let  loose,  they  have  here- 
tofore accomplished.     If  any  man  is  at  a  loss  on  this  subject,  he 
may  find  a  famt  image  of  what  he  seeks  in  a  den  of  thieves,  or  a 
horde  of  banditti.    To  complete  the  picture,  let  him  cast  his  eye 
onward  to  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  sty  of  swine.    With  all  these 
objects  in  view,  he  would  find  a  faint  image  of  the  degraded,  fero- 
cious, guilty,  suffering,  state  of  this  miserable  world,  accomplished 
by  these  Godwinian  means  of  perfection.     Virtue  itself,  therefore, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  this  writer,  would  become  the  cause  of 
exterminating  all  virtue  fi*om  the  breast  of  man ;  as  well  as  of  root* 
11^  all  enjoyment  out  of  the  present  world. 
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Sdly.  We  have^  here,  a  specimen  of  the  success,  with  which  hitman 
fhUoscphy  directs  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind. 

The  Scriptures  have  required  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our^ 
nlves  ;  ana  have  directed  the  application  of  this  principle  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  give  it  its  utmost  efficacy,  and  to  produce,  bjr 
means  of  it,  the  greatest  mass  of  human  good.  ''  God,''  says  Dry* 
den,  ^^  never  made  his  work,  for  man  to  mend."  A  philosopher, 
laying  hold  on  this  principle,  and  understanding  it  only  in  the  gross, 
has  undertaken  to  airect  its  application  anew ;  and  in  a  manner 
better  suited  to  his  own  feelings.  The  consequence,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  the  gold  is  changed  into  dross  in  a  moment ;  the  food  into 
poison.  That,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  taught  and  directed  it; 
nay,  that,  which,  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  inherent  tendencies,  would 
produce  nothing  but  happiness ;  would,  as  taught  by  this  infidel 
philosopher,  destroy  all  the  good  of  man.  The  benevolence  of 
the  Scriptures  would  make  heaven :  that  of  Godwin  would  produce 
a  hell.  Such  are  the  effects  of  human  philosophy,  when,  resisting 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  forgetting,  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men,  she  boldly  interferes  with  the  system  of  his  truth 
and  providence.  The  scene  before  her  t^  as  the  garden  of  Eden; 
fitiea  with  life,  beauty,  and  happiness ;  brilliant  and  glorious  as  is 
the  heaven-devised  landscape ;  and  fraught,  as  Paradise,  with  every 
thing  good  for  food,  or  pleasant  to  the  eye.  She  is  still  unsatisfied  with 
her  allotted  condition,  and  with  the  scheme  of  her  destined  enjoy- 
ment. Not  desirous  of  becoming,  but  conscious  of  having  already 
become,  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  she  puts  forth  her  pre- 
sumptuous hand ;  and,  resolved  to  add  to  her  stock  of  blessings 
such,  as  she  knows  to  be  prohibited,  seizes  in  an  evil  hour  the  for- 
bidden good.  How  wonderful,  how  distressing  the  change !  To  a 
moment  the  fascinating  scene  has  vanished ;  and  paradise,  with  all 
its  beauty,  happiness,  and  splendour,  has  fled  for  ever.  Where 
bloomed  the  tree  of  life,  and  flowed  the  waters  of  immortality, 
nothing  remains,  but  a  world  of  thorns  and  briars,  an  inuneasura- 
ble  waste  of  sorrow  and  death. 
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RMBnRATIOVr — ITS  ATTENDANTS. CONSISTENCY   Or  BSNBYO- 

LBNCS   WITH   SEEKING  SALVATION. 


BoHAVi  li.  d,  7< — Who  irtU  render  to  every  man  according  to  hit  deedt  t  To  tkemf 
tR^  by  patUni  conlinuanee  in  weU'doing  ttek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  tmmor* 
taiiiy,  eternal  life, 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  one  favourite  objection  against 
the  doctrine  of  disinterested  Love:  viz.  If  we  are  required  to  love 
others  as  our  selves  j  we  ought  to  do  as  much  for  them  as  for  ourselves : 
particularlv,  we  ought  to  make  the  same  provision  for  them,  and 
their  families^  which  we  are  bound  to  make  for  ourselves^  and  our 
families. 

This  objection,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  is  so  far  from  being 
grounded  in  truth,  or  from  being  a  general  consequence  from  the 
Goctrine  of  disinterested  Love,  that,  as  the  woria  is  constituted, 
Love  dictates  the  contrary  conduct.  Disinterested  love  prompts 
those,  who  possess  it,  to  produce  the  greatest  mass  of  happiness  in 
their  power.  But  the  scheme  proposed,  instead  of  producing  more 
happiness,  would  destroy  that,  which  now  exists,  and  subvert  what- 
ever is  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

In  this  discourse,  I  propose  to  consider  another  plausible  objec- 
tion against  this  doctrine,  viz.  that  we  are  commanded  to  seek  eter^ 
not  life,  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  faith  and  obedience  ;  and  that  this 
reward  is  promised  to  those,  who  believe  and  obey,  by  God  himself. 
This  command,  and  this  promise,  it  is  alleged,  being  given  by  God 
himself,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  right.  That  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
seek  for  everlasting  life,  must  of  course  be  admitted.  But  this,  it  is 
asserted,  is  aiming  at  a  reward  ;  is  a  conduct,  springing  from  self 
love^  and  is  not  disinterested.  It  follows  then,  say  the  objectors, 
either  that  disinterested  love  is  not  required  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  that 
the  requisitions  of  the  Scriptures  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
This  objection,  it  will  be  oDserved,  lies  in  the  conclusion  only.  The 
premises  are  just  and  true.  If  the  conclusion  follows,  I  will  give 
up  the  doctrine. 

Lord  Shaftsbury  formerly  advanced  with  great  labour  and  pa- 
rade, a  similar  doctrine ;  but  for  a  very  difierent  purpose.  He 
maintained,  that  disinterestedness  is  virtue,  and  the  only  virtue. 
At  the  same  time,  he  denied,  that  it  could  consist  with  any  hope  of 
reward,  or  any  fear  of  punishment.  These,  he  declared,  made 
virtue  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish.  True  virtue,  accoixling  to  his 
scheme,  consists  wholly  in  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  that  good : 
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for  the  pleasure^  found  m  the  good  done,  considered  hy  itself ^  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  consequences ;  without  any  regard  to 
advantages,  arising  from  it,  or  to  disadvantages,  springing  from  the 
contrary  conduct. 

This  celebrated  writer,  it  is  true,  teaches,  elsewhere,  the  oppo- 
site doctrine ;  and  asserts,  that  all  the  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  its  advantages,  and  from  the  disadvantages,  attendant 
upon  vice  ;  and  that  such  advantages  are  a  great  security j  and  stm* 
port,  to  virtue.  These,  and  other  things,  of  the  like  nature,  he  de- 
clares with  no  less  confidence,  than  the  former  opinions.  It  wouM 
be  easy,  therefore,  to  refute  him  by  his  own  declarations.  But  this, 
though  it  might  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  controversy,  would 
not  satisfy  a  Christian  audience.  Were  infidels  required  to  be 
consistent  with  themselves,  they  never  would  appear  in  the  field  of 
debate. 

The  conclusion,  which  Lord  Shaftsbury  drew  from  his  princi- 

f)les,  was,  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  have  influence,  anmki' 
ate,  by  their  threatenings  and  promises,  all  virtue.  Hence  he 
inferred,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  his  own  view  irresistibly,  thai 
the  Scriptures  cannot  be  the  word  of  God.  Both  these  views  of 
this  interesting  subject  are,  I  apprehend,  radically  erroneous,  and 
founded  in  false  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  disinterested  love. 

In  the  text  it  is  declared,  that  to  those,  who  by  patient  coniimh 
ance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  God  mitt  . 
render,  as  a  reward,  eternal  life.     To  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality,  therefore,  is  in  a  high  degree  pleasing  to  God  ;  and 
must,  of  course,  be  truly  and  eminently,  virtuous  conduct.     If  this 
conduct  consists  with  disinterestedness,  and  arises  from  it;  it  must 
be  acknowledged  on  the  one  hand,  that  disinterestedness  is  not 
impeached  by  the  objection,  already  recited ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  the  Scriptures,  while  they  require,  and  encourage,  us  to  seek 
eternal  life,  do  not  render  virtue  mercenary ;  nor  destroy,  nor  in 
any  degree  lessen,  either  virtue  itself,  or  the  obligations  to  virtue, 
fecfore  I  enter  upon  the  direct  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  scheme  of  Lord  Shaftsbury  confutes  jtself. 
His  favourite  doctrine  is,  that  virtue  consists  wholly  in  doing  good 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to  any  advantage,  which  may 
follow  from  it ;  or  to  any  disadvantage,  which  may  arise  from  a 
contrary  conduct :  such  regard  being,  in  his  view,  a  destruction  of 
virtue.     Now  let  me  ask,  What  is  the  difference  between  doing 

Sood,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  attending  it,  and  doing  good  for 
\e  sake  of  the  pleasure  following  it  ?  According  to  Lord  Shafts* 
iury,  virtue  consists  in  doing  good,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure, 
which  it  furnishes.  Suppose,  then,  the  virtuous  action  to  be  done 
now,  and  the  pleasure,  furnished  by  it,  to  be  enjoyed  an  hour  hence, 
or  to-morrow.  Would'it  be,  in  any  sense,  more  mercenary  to  do 
the  action,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  pleasure  an  hour  hence  ; 
or  to^morpow  \  supposing  the  pleasure  to  be  the  same  $  than  Uxt 
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the  sake  of  enjoying  it  at  the  time,  when  the  action  is  done?  The 
pleasure,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  the  same  in  kind  and  de^ 
grtt.  Can  it,  then,  be  any  more  or  less  virtuous,  to  be  thus  influ- 
enced by  a  pleasure,  which  will  exist  an  hour  hence,  or  to-morrow, 
than  by  the  same  pleasure,  existing  at  the  present  moment? 

The  truth,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  virtuous,  to  be  influenced  in  the  same  manner  and  degree, 
by  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure,  found  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, whether  the  pleasure  is  to  be  experienced  at  one  time,  or  at 
another*  The  nature  of  the  pleasure^  which  is  enjoyed^  and  the 
nature  of  the  object^  whence  it  is  derived,  render  the  action,  in  which 
that  pleasure  is  sought,  either  virtuous,  or  not  virtuous*  If  we 
take  pleasure  in  happiness  wherever  it  is  enjoyed,  and  in  promot- 
ing it  wherever  this  is  in  our  power ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  this 
pleasure  is  proportioned  to  the  happiness  onjoyed,  or  promoted ; 
we  are,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  and  that,  just  so  far,  as 
the  pleasure  is  experienced.  The  time,  at  which  it  is  experienced, 
is,  here,  evidently  of  no  consequence  ;  and  cannot,  even  remotely, 
affect  the  subject.  If,  then,  it  is  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish,  to 
be  influenced  by  this  pleasure,  expected  at  a  future  time  ;  it  is 
equally  selfish,  mean,  and  mercenary,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  pleasure,  expected  at  the  time  when  the  action  is  performed. 

That  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  disinterested  love,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  by  the 
following  considerations. 

1st.  Our  happiness  is  a  desirable  object ;  and  deserves  to  be  sought 
in  a  certain  degree. 

Our  happiness  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  of  others ;  is  as  truly  desirable,  and  as  really  deserves  to 
be  promoted,  as  that  of  any  created  beings  whatever.  In  what* 
ever  degree  it  exists,  it  ought  to  be  delighted  in:  in  whatever 
degree  it  is  capable  of  existing,  it  ought  to  be  desired.  As  the 
fact,  that  it  is  our  happiness,  renders  it  no  more  valuable  than  that 
of  others ;  so,  plainly,  it  docs  not  render  it  at  all  less  valuable.  It 
claims,  therefore,  to  be  promoted  on  the  same  grounds,  as  any 
other  happiness  of  the  same  value.  As  it  is  entrusted  to  our  own 
peculiar  care ;  it  demands  more  from  us,  as  that  of  others  does 
irom  them.  For  ourselves  we  can  do  more  than  we  can  for  oth- 
ers ;  and  this  of  course  is  our  duty. 

2dly.  Neither  our  present  nor  future  happiness  is  necessarily  m* 
consistent  with  that  of  others. 

All  the  good,  which  God  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  enjoy  in 
this  world,  is  consistent  with  the  igood  of  others.  Whenever  it  is 
promoted,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct  increase  of  the  general  hap- 

Einess.     To  produce  this  efltct  is  the  ^reat  duty,  and  dictate,  of 
enevolence  ;  and  must  of  course  be  right. 
Our  eternal  good  cannot  fail  to  be  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  universe.     God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner^  hut 
Vol.  II.  62 
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wovid  rather,  that  he  wovld  repent  and  live.  Accordingly  be  hath 
commanded  all  men  evert/  where  to  repent.  What  he  has  thus 
commanded,  cannot  but  be  right  in  itself.  Accordingly  he  hath 
directed,  that  our  prayers  and  supplications  should  be  made  for 
all  men. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach,  Reason  wholly  approves.  We 
are  all  made  capable  of  happiness^  This  capacity  was  not  given 
in  vain  ;  but  was  intended  to  be  supplied.  Every  man,  who  thinks 
soberly  at  all,  feels,  and  acknowledges,  accordingly,  that  he  is 
bound  to  promote,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  happiness  of  every 
other  man,  both  present  and  future:  and  no  man  would  fail  to  be 
self-condemned,  if  he  were  to  indulge  a  wish,  or  even  a  willing- 
ness, that  any  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  should  be  miserable 
hereafter.  Nay,  indifterence  to  this  subject  would  not  fail  of  being 
followed  by  severe  reproaches  of  conscience.  But  what  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  thus  to  wish,  and  to  seek;  what  no  man  can 
oppose,  or  regard  with  indifi'erence,  without  guilt ;  it  is  peculiarly 
his  duty  to  wish,  and  seek  for  himself;  both  because  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  is  committed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  and 
oecause  this  work  can  be  done  by  him  moi-e  effectually,  than  by 
any  other. 

3dly.  fVe  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ; 
that  is,  generally,  and  indefinitely,  as  well  as  ourselves^  and  of 
course  are  at  least  equally  required  to  love  ourselves  as  we  love  oitr 
neighbour. 

The  rectitude  of  this  law  cannot  be  questioned  even  by  Lord 
Shaftsbury  ;  nor  can  he,  or  any  other  man,  deny,  that  it  exhibits 
to  us  disinterested  love  in  the  fairest  form,  and  the  strongest  man- 
ner. But,  as  has  been  already  shown,  we  are  bound  by  the  dic- 
tates both  of  reason  and  revelation  to  seek  the  future  and  eternal 
good  of  our  neiglibour  ;  to  desire  it,  and  to  promote  \i,  as  far  as  is 
in  our  power.  By  this  very  command,  then ;  the  law,  originally 
enjoining  benevolence  as  the  great  duty  of  intelligent  beings;  a 
law,  to  which  Reason  unconJitionaJIy  subscribes ;  we  are  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  seek  our  own  eternal  life. 

4thly.  Our  eternal  life  is  in  itself  an  immense  good. 
The  endless  happiness  of  a  rational  being  is  of  more  value,  than 
can  be  conceived  by  any  finite  mind.     Witliin  a  moderate  period, 
it  will  amount  to  more,  than  all  the  happiness,  which  in  this  world 
has  been  enjoyed,  or  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  here,  by  all  its  inhabit- 
ants.    Whatever  is  endless  admits  of  no  definite  comparison  with 
that  which  is  not.     But  the  happiness  of  a  future  state  is  not  end- 
less merely  ;  it  is  also  endlessly  increasing ;  and  will  soon  rise  in 
degree,  as  well  as  duration,  above  the  highest  human  comprehen- 
sion.    Such,  of  course,  is  the  addition,  made  to  the  common  good 
of  the  universe,  whenever  the  eternal  life  of  an  individual  is  secured. 
To  neglect  the  pursuit  of  such  happiness,  as  this,  is  madness:  to 
oppose  it  is  malignity,  which  no  words  can  describe. 
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5lhly.  Eternal  happiness  consists  in  eternal  disinterestedness^  and 
its  consequences. 

The  happiness  of  heaven  arises  from  the  disinterested  love  of 
God,  communicated  in  various  blessings  to  his  children ;  in  their 
disinterested  communications  of  good  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  en- 
joyment, derived  by  their  minds  from  the  exercises  of  virtue.     It 
IS  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  desirable  to  live  virtuous- 
ly here.     All  the  reasons,  which  operate  in  this  case,  render  it  at 
least  equally  desirable  to  live  virtuously  hereafter,  throughout  any, 
and  every,  period  of  duration,  in  which  such  a  life  may  be  enjoyea. 
It  is  by  all  men  acknowledged,  that  it  is  useful  to  do  good  Aere, 
and  at  the  present  time.     He,  who  makes  this  acknowledgment, 
cannot  without  gross  self-contradiction  deny,  that  it  is  equally  use- 
ful to  do  good,  wherever  it  may  be  done,  and  at  every  future  period. 
If,  then,  it  is  proper ;  if  it  is  virtuous ;  to  desire,  and  to  seek,  to 
live  a  virtuous  life,  or  to  do  good,  in  the  present  world  ;  it  is  equal- 
ly virtuous,  and  equally  proper,  to  desire,  and  seek,  to  do  the 
same  things  in  a  future  state  of  being.     All  the  labours,  then,  bv 
which  we  may  possess  ourselves  of  such  a  life  in  the  present  world, 
must,  with  equal  propriety,  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  such 
a  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  it  is  not  only  desirable  and  proper,  that  we  should  do  this 
in  the  present  world ;  it  is  a  plain,  high,  and  indispensable  duty  ; 
and  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  our  duty  ;  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned. It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  that  it  is,  in  the  same  sense, 
the  sum  of  all  our  duty,  with  respect  to  the  future  world. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  amount  of  the  whole  truth 
concerning  this  subject.  As  much  as  eternity  exceeds  time  ;  as 
much  as  perfect  virtue  excels  the  present  frail  character  of  good 
men,  here ;  as  much  as  endless  virtue,  as  much  as  endlessly  in- 
creasing virtue,  outruns  in  its  importance  the  transient  virtue  of 
this  momentary  life  ;  so  much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  seek  the  good 
of  a  future  life,  than  that  of  the  present.  Indeed,  man  lives  here, 
only  to  become  prc})arc(I  to  live  hereafter.  Our  whole  duty, 
therefore,  ought,  during  the  present  life,  to  be  performed  with  a 
supreme  reference  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  eternal  good  is  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  disinterestedness,  from  being  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish;  so 
far  from  destroying  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  lessening  its  obligations; 
that  it  is  its  genuine  dictate;  its  spontaneous  tendency;  its  most 
exalted  aim.  No  virtuous  mind,  if  properly  informed,  can  fail  of 
pursuing  this  object ;  and  no  ohjcct,  which  respects  ultimately  the 
present  world,  can  call  forth  virtuous  exercises  of  so  elevated  and 
excellent  a  nature. 

6thly.  By  our  eternal  life  the  happiness  of  all  virtuous  beings  is 
greatly  increased. 

There  is  joy  in  heaven,  saith  our  Saviour,  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no 
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r^entanee.  Whatever  else  may  be  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  this 
passage,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  expe- 
rience a  real  joy  in  the  repentance  of  a  sinner.  Reason,  as  well 
as  Revelation,  clearly  teaches  us,  that  virtuous  beings  cannot  fail 
to  find  enjoyment  in  this  subject,  because  Repentance  is  an  exer- 
cise of  virtue,  and  the  means  of  securing  happiness.  In  the  future 
virtue,  and  future  happiness,  of  such  a  sinner,  the  same  beings 
will,  at  all  times,  find  similar  enjoyment ;  increasing  continuaUy 
in  degree,  as  these  objects  of  it  increase.  As  these  will,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  future  existence,  be  perfect ;  and  will  rise 
higher,  and  higher,  in  the  same  perfection  for  ever ;  so  it  is  plain,  the 
enjoyment,  found  in  them,  will  increase  throughout  every  succeed- 
ing period.  Thus  every  inhabitant  of  this  world,  who  secures  his 
own  eternal  life,  becomes  an  everlasting,  and  perpetually  increas- 
ing, benefit  to  the  virtuous  universe  ;  a  blessing,  which  no  words 
can  describe,  and  whose  value  no  numbers  can  reckon.  Can  it  be 
necessary  to  ask,  whether  it  is  virtuous  to  aim  at  this  character  f 

7thly.  God  is  glorified,  whenever  we  seek,  and  obtain,  eUrniU 
life. 

When  Christ  was  born,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sung, 
Glorv  to  God  in  the  highest,  because  there  was  peace  on  earth,  and 
gooa-will  towards  men.  But  if  none  of  the  human  race  should  ex- 
perience this  good-will ;  that  is,  if  none  of  them  should  obtain  eter- 
nal life;  the  glory,  otherwise  springing  from  this  source,  would  be 
prevented.  To  this  glory  of  God  every  person,  then,  who  secures 
eternal  life,  contributes,  by  accomplishing,  in  one  instance,  that, 
out  of  which  the  glory  arises.  The  glory  of  Grod,  in  this  case,  is 
a  whole,  made  up  of  the  iiulividual  instances,  in  which  he  is  glorifi- 
ed. If  therefore,  no  individual  sought  his  salvation,  none  would 
obtain  it ;  and,  if  none  obtained  it,  the  work  would  not  be  done ; 
and  the  glory  of  God,  in  this  important  particular,  would  not  be 
accomplished.  Hozo  important  it  is,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  dis- 
cerned from  these  facts  :  that  God  sent  his  own  Son,  to  die,  that 
we  might  live  ;  and  his  Sjjirit,  to  renew  us,  that  we  might  become 
heirs  of  life. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  pursuit  of  eternal 
life  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  nature  of  disinterested  Love, 
that  it  is  one  of  its  primary  dictates  ;  a  conduct,  invariably  spring- 
ing from  its  influence  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, or  destroying,  virtue,  by  requiring  this  conduct  of  us,  have  in- 
creased the  obligations  to  it,  and  directed  it  to  its  proper  end. 

Those,  who  make  the  objections,  contended  against  in  this  dis- 
course, have  in  my  view,  always  failed  of  distinguishing  between 
disinterestedness  and  nnintercstedness.  The  distinction  between  them 
is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  and  incalculably  important.  To  be 
disinterested  is  to  be  zvithout  a  siljish  interest  in  any  given  thing  or 
things  ;  to  be  ujiinterested  is  to  have  no  interest  in  them  at  all.  A 
disinterested  man  may  take  the  dcqi)est  interest  in  any  subject;  and, 
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the  deeper  the  interest^  the  more  disinterested  he  may  (e.  7%e  un* 
interested  man  can  have  no  interest  in  that  subject^  either  selfish,  or 
benevolent.  To  be  absolutely  disinterested  is  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  selfishness*  To  be  absolutely  uninterested  is  to  be  absolutely 
without  any  interest,  or  concern,  in  any  thing.  A  perfectly  disin- 
terested man  would  experience  a  supreme  delight  in  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  universe.  A  perfectly  uninterested  man,  if  we  can 
suppose  such  an  one  to  exist,  would  feel  no  concern  in  any  happi- 
ness whatever.  The  reason,  why  these  terms  have  been  suppo* 
sed  to  denote  the  same  thing,  may  have  been,  that  the  word  in- 
terested is  frequently  opposed  to  each  of  them.  This  word  origin- 
ally denotes  the  concern,  which  we  feel  in  any  thing  ;  but  has  long 
been  figuratively,  and  very  commonly,  used  to  denote  a  selfish 
concern  ;  probably,  because  the  interest,  which  the  human  heart 
feels  in  most  things,  is  so  generally  a  selfish  interest. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  contend,  that  there  is  not  a  real  and  great 
pleasure,  found  in  the  exercises  of  virtue  ;  nor  that  the  virtuous  man 
does  not  always  experience  this  pleasure  in  such  exercises  ;  and  thai^ 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  virtue^  nor  that  this  is  not  a  proper  motive 
to  engage  him  to  these  exercises. 

The  true  nature  of  virtue  is  well  described  in  this  definition : 
the  love  of  doing  good  ;  or  the  love  of  promoting  happiness.  In  all 
the  good,  therefore,  which  is  done  by  ourselves,  or  others,  and, 
of  course,  in  all  that  is  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others,  whenever 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  greater  good,  virtue  delights  of 
course.  In  its  own  proper  nature,  it  aims  at  such  good ;  and  for 
such  it  labours,  whoever  is  to  be  the  recipient.  Its  true  excel- 
lence lies  in  this:  that  it  is  the  voluntary,  and  only  source  ofhappi' 
ness  in  the  universe.  In  aiming  at  our  own  happiness  there  is  no 
necessary  selfishness.  Selfishness  consists  in  a  preference  of  our- 
selves to  others,  and  to  all  others ;  to  the  universe,  and  to  God« 
This  is  sin ;  and  all  that  in  the  Scriptures  is  meant  by  sin.  In 
every  individual  sin,  this  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  essen- 
tial and  guilty  character.  Thus  sensuality  is  the  desire  of  self- 
? ratification,  at  the  expense  of  any,  and  all,  other  happiness, 
hus  ambition  is  the  desire  of  aggrandizing,  and  avarice  the  de- 
sire of  enriching,  ourselves,  in  preference  to  the  interests  of  all 
others.  From  this  spirit  arises  all  our  opposition  to  God,  and  all 
our  injustice  to  his  creatures.  He,  who  has  seriously  and  entirely 
preferred  God  to  himself,  or  the  good  of  the  universe  to  his  own 
private,  separate  good,  has,  in  the  complete  sense,  become  vii^ 
tuous. 

God  wills  our  happiness.  It  is  therefore  right,  it  is  virtuous,  in  us 
to  seek,  and  promote  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In  this  conduct 
there  is  no  selfishness.  We  do,  indeed,  commonly  pursue  it,  in 
preference  to  that  of  all  others.  Such  a  pursuit  of  it  is  sinful ;  and 
the  spirit,  with  which  we  pursue  it,  is,  by  turns,  every  sinful  pas- 
sion and  appetite,  and  the  source  of  every  evil  purpose  and  enoit» 
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towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures.  Our  pride,  impiety,  rebel- 
lion, and  ingratitude ;  our  sclf-dcpondence,  our  impatience,  and 
murmuring,  under  the  government  of  God;  are  all  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  disposition.  The  parsimony,  fraud,  and  oppres- 
sion, of  the  Miser;  the  envy,  intrigues,  conquests,  and  butcheries, 
of  Ambition;  the  rapacity,  injustice,  and  cruelties,  of  Despotism; 
the  sloth,  lewdness,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness  of  the  Sensualist ; 
the  haughtiness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  murdei's,  of  the  Duellist ;  are 
nothing  but  sellishness,  appearing  in  its  true  nature,  and  genuine 
operations. 

REMARKS. 

In  these  observations  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  haxoc^  which 
philosophy  has  made  of  divine  subjects,  and  of  the  great  interests  of 
man. 

Few  writers  have  been  more  admired,  and  applauded,  than  Lord 
Shaftsbury  ;  and,  among  all  his  writings,  none  have  been  more  ap- 
plauded, than  the  Work,  in  which  the  doctrine,  opposed  by  me,  is 
taught.  Yet  in  this  work  we  are  informed,  that  to  have  any  regard 
either  to  future  rewards  or  punishments,  is  mean  and  mercenary; 
and,  of  course,  instead  of  being  virtuous,  or  consisting  with  virtue, 
is  only  criminal.     It  must,  threreforc,  be  odious  in  the  sight  ol 
God;  and  the  proper  object  of  his  wrath  and  punishment.     Ac- 
cordingly, this  writer  informs  us  directly,  that "  all  reference,  either 
to  future  rewards  or punisliments,  lessens  and  destroys  virtue,  and 
diminishes  the  obligations  to  br  virtuous.^^       Tl^e  anger  of  God 
against  a  sinner  is  a  dreadful  [)unisliment.     The  approbation  of 
God,  and  his  consequent  love,  arc  c^lorious  rewards.     But  to  re- 
gard this  angjer,  to  be  afraiil  of  it,  to  seek  to  avoid  it,  is,  according 
to  Lord  Shaftsbury,  mean  and  nicrcenarv,  odious  and  wicked.  The 
contrary  conduct  must,  of  course,  bear  the  contrary  character.     It 
must  be  honourable  and  generous,  spirited,  amiable,  and  virtu- 
ous, to  disregard  the  divine  anger;  to  iinve  no  fear  of  God  before 
our  eyes  ;  and  willingly  to  become  the  objects  of  Inftnite  indigna- 
tion.    Equally  mean  and  mercenary,  and  therefore  ecjuaJly  iiatciul 
and  guilty,  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  this  writer,  to  prize  the  approbation 
of  God;  to  desire  an  interest  in  his  love;  or  to  seek  the  attain- 
ment of  either.     Of  course,  to  disregard  both  must,  according  to 
this  scheme,  be  virtuous,  honourable,  and  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion.     The  real  nature  of  all  conduct  God  cannot  but  know  intui- 
tively; and,  without  injustice,  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  according  to 
its  real  nature,  and  treat  the  subjects  of  it  as  they  actually  merit. 
Hence,  as  he  cannot  but  discern  the  mearmess  and  mercenariness, 
the  odiousness  and  guilt,  of  those  who  dread  his  anger,  and  seek 
to  avoid  it;  who  prize  his  approbation;  and  love,  and  labour,  to 
obtain  them;  he  is  bound,  he  cannot  fail,  to  punish  them  for  this 
criminal  conduct.     As  he  equally  discerns  the  virtue  of  those,  who 
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disregard  his  anger,  approbation,  and  love  ;  he  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ward them. 

If  God  is  angry  with  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  5  it  is  un- 
doubtedly with  those,  who  have  broken  his  law.     That  he  ha» 
given  a  law  to  mankind,  Lord  Shaftsbury  himself  acknowledges ; 
nor  does  he  deny,  that  mankind  have,  in  some  instances,  broken 
this  law.     Indeed,  it  could  not  be  denied  with  common  decency. 
In  this  law,  whatever  it  be,  his  pleasure  is  expressed,  and  enjoined, 
as  the  rule  of  duty  to  rational  beings.     This  rule  is,  in  his  view, 
and  therefore  in  fact,  a  wise,  just,  and  good  rule  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct.     Conformity  to  it  is  conformity  to  what  is  wise,  just, 
and  good  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  virtue,  or  excellence  of  charac- 
ter:  while  disobedience  to  it  is  opposition  to  what  is  wise,  just,  and 
food ;  or,  in  other  words,  sinfulness  and  turpitude  of  character. 
Ivery  law,  and  this  as  truly  as  any  other,  annexes  a  reward  to 
obedience,  and  a  punishment  to  disobedience  ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  a  law.     But  to  regard  either  this  reward,  or  this  punishment, 
is,  according  to  Lord  Shaftshury^  to  be  mean  and  mercenary ;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  ceasing  to  be  virtuous.     If  this  reward  and  pun- 
ishment art  to  have  no  influence  on  mankind ;  they  are  nugatory ; 
and  God  has  merely  trifled  with  his  creatures,  in  annexing  them  to 
his  law.     If  they  are  to  have  influence  on  mankind;  the  influence 
is  merely  such,  as  to  destroy,  or  at  least  lessen,  both  virtue,  and 
the  obligations  to  it.     God,  who  sees  this  to  be  true,  if  it  be  truth, 
has,  therefore,  in  annexing  them  to  his  law,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
influence  mankind  by  them,  attempted  to  destroy,  or  lessen,  virtue, 
and  to  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

Further ;  as  without  rewards  and  penalties  no  law  can  exist ;  it 
is  evident,  that  God  cannot  make  a  law,  in  which  he  must  not,  of 
course,  either  merely  trifle  with  his  creatures,  or  destroy,  or  lessen 
virtue,  and  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

The  reward,  promised  to  obedience  in  this  and  every  other  law* 
is  happiness ;  and  the  punishment  threatened  to  disobedience,  is 
suflTering,  or  misery.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  every  rational 
being,  and  our  happiness,  as  truly  as  that  of  others,  is  the  genuine 
dictate  of  virtue;  and  the  indispensable  dutv  of  all  such  beings. 
It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  every  other  rational  being  to  desire  our 
happiness  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  :  it  is  in  itself  desirable.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Shaftsbury^  then,  we  cannot,  without  being  mean 
and  mercenary,  desire  that,  which  all  other  rational  beings  are 
bound  to  desire,  and  which  in  itself  is  desirable. 

To  be  virtuous,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  meritorious,  or  to  deserve 
a  reward^  and  is  the  only  real  desert  in  the  universe.  The  reward 
which  virtue  deserves,  is  such  treatment,  as  is  a  proper  retribution 
to  virtuous  conduct;  such  a  kind,  and  nuasuro,  of  happiness,  as  it 
becomes  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  of  the  lawgiver  to  com- 
municate, as  a  proper  expression  of  his  approbation  of  that  con- 
duct.    To  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  this  happiness,  although 
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the  very  dung  which  his  virtue  has  deserved,  and  which  God  hai 
pronounced  to  be  its  proper  reward,  is,  according  to  this  scheme, 
to  become  mean,  and  mercenary,  and  undeserving  of  the  reward 
itself.  The  reward  is  holden  out  by  God,  to  encourage  his 
creatures  to  be  virtuous.  In  doing  this,  according  to  LordShafis- 
bitnf,  ho  discourages  virtue,  and  lessens  their  obligations  to  be  vir- 
tuous. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  original  good ;  enjoymtnt,  and  delvBtranee 
from  suffrrmg;  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  danger  of  tiger- 
ing. These  two  are  the  only  possible  objects  of  desire  to  percip 
jent  beings;  and  to  Intelligent  beings,  as  truly  as  any  otben. 
When  virtue  itself  is  desired,  it  is  desired  only  for  the  enjoyraeot 
which  it  furnishes.  Were  there  no  such  objects  in  the  universe, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  desire  ;  and  consequently  nosncti 
thing  as  volition,  or  action.  Percipient  beings,  and,  among  them, 
Intelligent  beings,  would  be  as  absolutely  inactive,  as  so  many 
lumps  of  matter.  But,  according  to  Lord  Shaftsbury,  to  regard 
fitture  enjoyment,  or  mistri/,  and,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  to  re- 
gard ikem  vihtn  present,  is  to  be  mean  and  mercenary,  and  to  cease 
from  being  virtuous.  He,  who  regards  them,  therefore,  cannot  be 
virtuous :  he,  who  does  not,  must  of  course  be  a  block. 

In  the  mean  titne,  not  to  regard  enjot/ment  and  suffering,  nhtn  prtt' 
ml  to  our  vien,  is  physically  imposaiblt.  In  oroer  to  oe  virtuous, 
then,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  accomplish  a  pby»cal  imposai> 
bility. 

Finally ;  o  moral  goTiernment « trAirth}  fmtnAti  on  moli-MS.  AR 
motives  are  included  in  the  two  kinds  of  good,  mentioned  above. 
In  every  moral  government  these  motives  are  presented  to  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  by  the  law  on  which  it  is  founded,  in  the  fomw  of  re- 
ward and  punishment;  both  necessarily  future  to  obedience,  or 
disobedience.     On  the  influence,  which  these  motives  have  upon 
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•  In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  theMiture 
*oj  Evangelical  Benevolence  ^  and  the  two  principal  Objections  against 
the  dbctrine,  which  teaches  the  existence,  and  explains  the  nature  of 
this  attribute.  At  the  present  time,  I  propose  to  examine  the  Last 
of  those  characteristics^  which  tJtfrc  mentioned  as  Mtendants  on  Re* 
generation :  viz.  Brotherly  L^ve  ;  or  the  Love^  which  is  due  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ, 

Commentators  have,  toil  considerable  extent  at  least, considered 
this  command  of  Christ  is  merely  enjoining  benevolence.     They 
observe,  that  it  is  calfed  new,  not  because  it  had  not  been  given 
before ;  for,  they  say,  it  had  been  published  by  Moses,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  because  of  its  peculiar  exceU 
Icnce :  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hebrews  customarily 
denoted  the  pecviiar  excellence  of  a  thing  by  styling  it  new.    With 
this  view  of  th^  subject  I  cannot  accord.     The command,g\\en  to 
the  Apostles,  and  by  consequence  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to 
love  one  ano'her,  was  not,  in  my  view,  published  by  Moses,  nor  by 
any  of  the  succeeding  Prophets.     Certainly  it  was  not  puWished  in 
form.     There  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  >eastl  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  it,  any  command,  reauiring  gcod  men  to  love  each 
other  as  good  men.     The  general  fcenevolence  of  the  Gospel  to- 
wards allmen,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  is,  indeed,  abundantly 
enjoined  both  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.     But  this  benevolence 
regards  men  merely  as  Intelligent  beings,  capable  of  happiness; 
and  is  itself  the  love  of  happiness,  as  heretofore  explained.     The 
Love,  required  in  the  text,  is  the  Love  of  good  men,  as  such^  as  the 
followers  of  Christ ;  as  wearing  his  image ;  as  resembling  him  in 
their  moral  character.     This  Love,  in  modem  language,  is  called 
Complacency,  or  the  Love  of  virtue.    Instead  of  being  Benevolence, 
it  is  a  delight  in  that  benevolence ;  and  is  directed  not  towards 
the  happiness  of  Intelligent  beings,  but  towards  the  virtue  of  good 
beings. 

A  command,  enjoining  this  Love,  was,  I  think,  never  given  in 
form,  before  Christ  gave  it  in  the  text ;  and  was,  therefore,  new  in 
the  propel  sense  at  that  time.  That  it  is  not  called  new  on  account 
of  its  superior  excellence,  will  be  reasonably  believed,  if  we  ra- 
memb^,  that  Christ  in  no  other  case  appUes  the  epithet  in  this  man- 
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ner ;  that  the  first  and  great  command  of  the  law  is  still  more  ex- 
cellent; as  is  also  the  second^  which,  while  it  may  be  considered  as 
implying  this  affection,  enjoins  directly  that  universal  good-will, 
which  is  ihe  object  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  voluntary  source  of 
all  happiness. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "S/.  John  expressly  declares  this  conunand- 
ment  of  Christ  not  to  be  new  in  the  proper  sense."  1  John  ii.  7, 
Brethren,  I  write  unto  you  no  new  commandment-^  but  an  old  Com* 
mandment,  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  Without  inauiring 
what  St,  John  intends  here  by  the  phrase,  from  the  btginmngj  it 
may  be  justly  obserred,  that  this  passage  has  no  reference  to  the 
isubject  in  question.  The  conunand,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  in  the 
preceding  verse  expressed  in  these  words  :  He  that  saith  he  abideih 
in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  this  is  the  command  in  the  text. 

In  the  eighth,  that  is,  the  following  verse,  St.  John  declares  the 
command  in  the  text  to  be  a  new  commandment.  Again,  a  new 
commandment  write  I  unto  you.  What  the  new  Command  is,  to 
which  he  here  refers,  is  evident  from  the  two  following  verses.  He 
that  saith,  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darknttt 
even  until  now.  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  ihe  light ; 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him*  The  Apostle  does 
not,  indeed,  recite  any  command  in  form ;  but^  in  the  phrases,  Ae 
tfiat  hateth,  and  he  that  loveth,  his  brother,  he  shdws  decisively,  that 
he  refers  to  the  command,  enjoining  this  love,  ahd  forbidding  this 
hatred  ;  or,  in  other  woixls,  to  the  command  in  the  text  But  the 
command,  to  which  he  refers,  he  declares  to  be  a  n^w  command- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  another  j)assage  in  this  writer,  wKch,  at  first 
view,  appears  to  be  less  easily  reconcileable  with  my  assertions* 
It  is  this  :  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  Lady,  not  as  though  Ivrott^  a 
new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the  hegin^ 
ning,  that  we  love  one  another,  2  John  5.  That  St.  John  here  re- 
ferred to  the  general  benevolence,  required  in  the  second  command 
of  the  moral  law,  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident  from  the  following 
verse  :  And  this  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  This  is 
the  commandment,  that,  as  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye 
should  walk  in  it.  The  Jove,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Elect 
lady,  in  the  preceding  verse,  he  himself  explains  in  this.  And  this 
is  hove,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  The 
love,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  disposition,  with  which  we 
keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  general 
benevolence,  enjoined  by  the  law."  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
same  thing,  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment  more  clearly,  as  well 
as  more  concisely ;  Rom.  xiii.  10,  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Having,  as  1  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  of  any  import- 
ance, against  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  adopted  above ;  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  attribute. 
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• 
I*  Brotherly  Love  is  an  affection^  differing  in  many  respects  from 

Benevolence*  i. 

ThuvS,  for  example,  Brotherly  Love  is  confined  to  good  men  as 
its  objects :  whereas  Benevolence  extends  to  all  mankind.    Broth- 
erly love  respects  only  the  moral  character  of  its  objects :  Bene- 
volence, their  existence  and  capacity.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of 
the  virtue ;  Benevolence,  of  the  happiness ;  of  those  who  are  loved. 
Benevolence  is  virtue  absolutely,  or  universally :  Brotherly  love 
is  only  a  branch  of  that  virtue.     Benevolence  exists,  and  ope- 
rates, towards  those  who  have  no  virtue ;  and  was  thus  exercised 
by  God  towards  beings,  totally  lost  and  depraved ;  viz.  towards 
mankind,  while  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin.     In  a  similar  man- 
ner, it  is  exercised  by  good  men  towards  sinners  5  and  towards 
sudk  sinners,  as,  by  bcmg  enemies  to  them  on  account  of  their 

f goodness,  prove,  that  there  is  no  goodness  in  themselves.  Brotherlv 
ove  is  exercised,  and  is  capable  of  being  exercised,  only  towards 
virtuous  men ;  and  towards  them,  on  account  of  their  virtue  only. 
Benevolence,  being  virtue  in  the  absolute  sense,  must  exist,  before 
it  can  be  loved.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of  that  Benevolence,  or 
of  virtue,  after  it  is  known  to  have  existed. 

According  to  these  observations  we  find  these  afiections  clearly, 
and  abundantly,  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Benevo- 
lence is  called  Aya*»i,  throughout  the  New  Testament ;  and,  as 
exercised  particularly  towards  Mankind,  is  termed  ^iKavA^uma: 
Acts  xxyiii.  3.  Titus  iii.  4.  Brotherly  love  is  called  4>iXa66>^>ia : 
Rom.  xii.  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  Heb.  xiii  1.  2  Peter  i.  7.  Love 
to  the  Brethren,  or  Brotherhood,  AdfiX^ort]^,  is  enjoined  in  various 
places  as  a  peculiar  duty.  Thus  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  Epistle  i. 
7,  says,  Ada  to  your  faith  virtue,  or  resolution,  &c. ;  to  godliness 
Brotherly  Love,  ^iXo^eX^iav ;  and  to  brotherly  love  charity,  Ayavtnv, 
benevolence.  Were  Brotherly  Love  the  same  with  Benevolence, 
St»  Peter  would  certainly  not  have  directed  Christians  to  add  Bene- 
volence to  itself.  Nor  would  he  here  have  called  the  same  thing 
by  different  names,  and  thus  perplexed  his  readers,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  rounding  a  period. 

Other  directions  generally  resembling  this,  are  given  us  abuod- 
antly  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  BrotheYly  Love  is  the  love  of  Good  men. 
To  prove  this,  I  observe,  that  the  Brethren,  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  always  disciples  of  Christ.  This  name  Christ 
himself  gave  them  in  form.  In  Matt,  xii^  46,  we  are  told,  that  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  came,  desiring  to  see  him.  Upon  receiving 
notice  of  this  fact  from  one  of  the  company,  he  replied.  Who  is  my 
mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  Then  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren : 
for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the 
$am€  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and  mother.  In  Luke  viii.  21 ,  where 
the  same  story  is  record^  liis  words  are,  My  mother  and  my  breth* 
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ren  are  they^  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it.    Again,  Matt. 

zxiii.  8,  he  says,  Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi^  for  one  is  your  Master^ 

even  Christy  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
In  these  passages,  Christ  has  declared,  that  his  disciples  are  his 

brethren ;  that  these  are  composed  of  such  as  hear,  and  obey,  the 

word  of  God ;  and  that  all  such  persons  sustain  this  character. 
From  him  the  Apostles  took  this  phraseology,  and  continued  it 

through  their  writings. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow^  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  conr 
formedy  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  bie  the  first-born  oj 

many  brethren.     Rom.  viii.  29. 

To  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Colontm 

Col.  i.  2. 

/  charge  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  Epistle  be  read  unto  alt  the 

holy  brethren.     1  Thess.  v.  27. 

These  passages  from  St.  Paul,  selected  out  of  a  multitude  of  the 
same  import,  are  ample  proofs,  that  he  used  the  language  of  Christ 
jin  the  same  sense.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  use  the  same  language. 
If,  is  therefore  completely  evident,  that  the  Brethren,  spoken  of  ap- 
propriately in  the  New  Testament,  are  Christ's  disciples ;  arc 
s«^ints ;  are  faithful ;  are  holy ;  are  such,  as  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  In  this  character  only  are  they  constituted 
the  objects  Of  Brotherly  Love  :  the  character  itself  being  the 
thine,  which,  in  them,  is  required  by  Christ  to  be  loved.  It  is  in- 
deea  true,  now,  as,  formerly,  that  all  who  are  of  Israel  are  npt  Israel. 
Some,  who  appear  to  be  Cfhrist's  disciples,  are  not  really  his  dis- 
ciples. But  since  our  limited  minds  are  unable  to  distinguish  ap^ 
pearance  from  reality,  God  has  commanded  us  to  govern  both  our 
views,  and  our  conduct,  by  appearance.  So  lon^,  then,  as  men 
appear  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  are  bouna  to  regard,  and 
particularly  to  love,  them  as  his  disciples. 

III.  Brotherly  Love  is,  therefore,  an  affection,  directed  towards 
the  Virtue  of  those,  whom  we  love  :  in  other  words,  it  is  Complacen- 
cy  in  Virtue. 

In  the  exercise  of  Benevolence,  we  love  others,  whenever  we 
wish  them  to  be  happy  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  love  our  enemies, 
and  wicked  men  universally,  however  destitute  of  moral  goodness. 
Our  benevolence  will,  indeed,  be  particularly  exerted  in  desiring 
earnestly,  that  they  may  become  virtuous,  in  order  to  their  happi* 
ness ;  but  we  cannot  approve,  nor  love,  their  moral  character ;  be- 
cause, by  the  suppositiqn,  it  is  wholly  sinful,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether odious. 

In  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  Love,  on  the  contrary,  we  approve, 
and  love,  the  moral  character  of  all,  whom  we  love :  delighting  in 
their  holiness,  as  an  excellent  and  desirable  object.  As  we  ap- 
prove of  the  character  of  Christ  himself;  so  we  delight  in  therOf 
as  possessing  a  share  of  the  same  beauty  and  excellence ;  as  Aov* 
ing  the  same  mindt  which  was  al90  in  him. 
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IV.  Brotherly  Love  is^  in  the  Scriptureiy  constituted  a  peculiar 
proof  of  sanctification* 

In  the  verse  following  the* text,  Christ  says,  Hereby  shall  all  men 
itmozD,  that  ye  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  Here 
our  Saviour  declares  this  affection  to  be  a  peculiar  proof  to  thcf 
world,  that  we  are  Christians ;  to  be  the  toucnstone,  by  which  hi* 
disciples  will  be  examined,  and  known,  by  maokiod. 

Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Julian  expressly  warns  the  heathen 
under  his  dominion,  that  the  Christians  contributed  not  S  little  to 
spread  Christianity  by  their  singular  love  to  each  other,  and  by 
their  mutual  offices  of  exemplary  kindness.  At  the  same  time  l^e 
declares,  that,  unless  the  heathen  will  follow  this  powerful  exam- 
ple, their  religion  will  never  prosper.  So  remarkable,  even  in  that 
corrupted  age,  was  the  Brotherly  Love  of  Christ's  disciples,  as 
entirely  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other 
periods  of  the  Church,  it  has  prevailed,  as  Religion  has  prevailed ; 
and  decayed,  as  Religion  has  decayed :  but  in  all  ages  it  has  exist- 
ed,-and  bsen  discernible,  wherever  genuine  Christianity  has  been 
found. 

As  this  attribute  is  peculiarly  the  proof  of  our  Relidon  to  others ; 
so  it  is  made  equally  Uie  proof  of  it  to  ourselves.  He  that  saith^ 
he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness  until  nau^ 
He  that  lovtth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light.  1  John  ii.  9,  10.  h 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil* 
Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  ^  neither  he  thai 
lovethnot  his  brother.    1  John  iii.  10. 

Hereby  we  know,  that  we  have  passed  from  deathunto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.    He  that  hateth  his  brother  abideth  in  death. 

These  passages  teach  in  the  clearest  manner,  that,  if  we  love  the 
brethren,  we  ails  children  of  God,  or  the  subjects  of  Evangelical 
virtue,  and  that,  if  we  love  not  the  brethren,  we  are  not  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  If,  then,  our  love  to  the  brethren  be  probable;  if  a 
Sood  reason  exist  to  believe,  that  we  exercise  brotherly  love; 
lere  exists  an  eaual  reason  to  believe,  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  Ii  we  discover  with  certainty,  that  we  possess  this 
love ;  we  have  arrived  at  full  assurance  of  our  sanctification,  and 
of  our  title  to  eternal  life. 

V.  Brotherly  love  is  universally  exercised  by  Benevolent  Minds. 
In  other  woras,  every  Mind,  which  is  Evangelically  benevolent, 
will  of  course  exercise  Brotherly  love. 

Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness :  Brotherly  Love  is  the 
love  of  that  Benevolence.  We  love  an  Intelligent  being,  as  either 
capable  of  happiness,  or  actually  the  subiect  of  it.  When  we 
perceive,  that  he  is  benevolent,  we  further  love  his  benevolence, 
and  him  because  he  is  benevolent. 

Benevolence  is  virtue.  Brotherly  Love,  in  the  abstract  denomi- 
nated Complacency,  is  the  love  of  virtue.  As  virtue  delights  in 
happiness ;  so  it  necessarily  delights  in  the  causes  of  bappine#8« 
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Bat  virtue  is  the  only  original,  voluntary,  and  supreme,  cause  of 
happiness  to  the  universe.  Virtue,  therefore,  delights  in  virtue,  as 
being  the  great  cause  of  that,  which  it  supremely  loves.  As  virtue 
is  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness ;  it  is,  of  course,  supremely 
excellent  and  lovely ;  and  is  accordingly  loved  by  all  virtuous 
beings* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Brotherly  Love,  although  not  virtue  in 
the  original  or  abstract  sense,  is  yet  an  affection  eminently  virtu- 
ous 5  and  is,  therefore,  strongly  enjoined,  and  greatly  commended, 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  love,  which,  without  a  formal  com- 
mand, David  exercised  towards  the  sainis,  wliom  he  styles  the  ex- 
ceilent  of  the  earth,  and  in  whom,  he  says,  was  all  his  delight  ^  which 
the  captive  Psalmist  exercised  towards  Zion,  the  collection  of  the 
saints ;  and  sooner  than  refuse  which,  he  wishes  his  right  hand  may 
fhrget  its  cunning,  and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  moulK 
This  is  the  love,  which  inspired  the  Prophets,  particularly  Isaiah^ 
with  zeal,  and  joy,  and  triumph,  when  beholding  in  vision  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  its  glorious  extension  over  the  hab- 
itable world. 

The  Distinction  between  Brotherly  Love  and  Complacency,  gene- 
rally understood,  is  this:  the  former  is  exercised  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ  towards  each  other  ;  the  latter  by  all  virtuous  beings  towards 
ail  such  beings.  This  is  the  love,  which  God  exercises  towards  all 
his  children ;  the  love,  exercised  by  angels  towards  those,  for 
whom  they  cheerfully  condescend  to  be  ministering  Spirits^  viz. 
those,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation. 

Towards  Ood,  the  complacency  of  his  virtuous  creatures  is  so 
eminent  an  exercise  of  affection,  as  in  a  manner  to  occupy  the 
whole  soul.  When  we  remember  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  his  importance  as  the  supreme  Intelligent,  and 
the  Possessor  of  supreme  happiness ;  and  naturally  confine  our 
thoughts  to  the  glorious  Excellence  of  his  nature.  We  Jove  him 
pre-eminently  for  this  excellence;  and  scarcely  recollect,  that  he 
IS  an  object  of  supreme  benevolence.  Indeed,  whenever  the  be- 
ings loved  are  wholly  virtuous,  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  Benevolence 
in  our  Complacency ;  and  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  any  other 
affection,  besides  our  delight  in  their  excellence  of  character. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  received  peculiar  benefits  from  them,  our 
Gratitude  is  excited ;  and  often  powerfully.  But  our  benevolence, 
though  always  exercised,  is  not  unfrequently  unobserved  by  our 
minos. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  attribute  of  a  sanctified 
•  mind.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  derive  from  this  subject  a  few 

REMARKS. 

Ist  ^  the  things,  which  have  been  observed  concerning  this  sub* 
jeet^  art  just  /  it  follows,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  try  our  moral 
eharactsr  by  this  great  scriptural  standard.- 
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By  him,  who  hopes  that  he  is  entitled  to  eternal  life,  no  ques* 
tion  can  be  asked,  of  higher  moment,  than  whether  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. To  resolve  this  question,  the  Scriptures  point  out  no  method 
more  obviously,  or  certainly,  effectual,  than  that,  which  has  been 
here  mentioned.  We  know^  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life^  becaiue  we  love  the  brethren^  A^ood  man  is  a  peculiar  ob- 
ject ;  and  distinct  from  all  others.  Tne  materiak,  of  which  his 
Soodness  is  constituted,  are  generally  capable  of  being  truly  un- 
erstood,  and  strongly  realized.  If  seen,  they  cannot  but  be  bated 
by  a  bad,  and  loved  by  a  good,  mind.  Our  love  and  hatred  are 
engaged,  almost  only,  by  moral  beings.  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and 
Orainances,  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
things  opposed  to  them,  may,  indeed,  oe  in  a  certain  sense  objects 
of  these  affections ;  but  this  can  exist  only  in  a  subordinate  de- 
gree, and,  perhaps,  always  with  a  reference  to  those  moral  beings, 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  Thus  the  Sabbath  is  hated,  or 
loved,  merely  as  a  season  devoted  to  God,  who  appointed  it.  The 
same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  other  tnings  of  the  like 
nature. 

But  Intelligent  beines;  viz.  God  and  his  rational  creatures; 
we  love,  or  hate,  for  wiat  they  are.  We  love,  or  hate,  them  di- 
recdy ;  and  not  for  the  relation,  which  they  bear  to  some  other 
object  of  these  affections.  Men,  particularly,  being  like  or  unlike 
ourselves,  of  our  own  party  or  an  opposite,  who  act,  or  refuse  to 
act,  with  or  against  us,  with  and  against  whom  we  act  under  the 
strong  influence  of  sympathy,  and  who  are  realized  by  the  power- 
ful impressions  of  sense ;  are  more  easily,  uniformly,  and  strongly, 
regaraed  with  these  emotions,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than  any 
other  created  beings.  Our  emotions  towards  them,  therefore,  are 
immediate ;  arise  spontaneously ;  are  vigorous ;  and  minele  with 
all  our  views,  of  every  kind.  Good  men  love  good  men  oi  course, 
and  necessarily.  Wicked  men  never  exercise  complacency  to- 
wards good  men,  as  such  ;  they  often  love  them  with  natural 
affection ;  or  because  they  are  their  friends ;  or  because  they  are 
'Useful  to  them ;  but  not  for  their  characteristical  excellence,  or  for 
their  resemblance *to  Christ.  Good  men  love  them,  as  the  natural 
taste  relishes  sweetness  or  fragrance,  the  rose  or  the  honeycomb. 
Good  men  love  them  for  themselves;  for  the  moral  character, 
which  they  possess ;  and  independently  of  all  other  considerations* 
Wicked  men  in  their  consciences  approve  ©/"goodness,  and  of  good 
men ;  and  cannot,  without  violence  done  to  their  consciences,  dis- 
approve of  them.  But  in  this  approbation  the  heart  has  no  share. 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  radically  opposed  to  virtue ;  and  of 
course  hate  it,  and,  so  far  as  their  virtue  is  concerned,  all  those 
by  whom  it  is  possessed.  Hence  have  flowed  the  calumnies, 
sneers,  ridicule,  resentment,  opposition,  and  persecution,  which 

food  men  have  received  from  their  enemies  ever  since  the  world 
egan. 
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operates,  unceasingly,  in  all  the  amiable  and  useful  methods,  di- 
rected by  the  Scriptures,  and  pointed  to  by  itself  with  a  mametic 
influence.  Here  it  reproves  all  the  variations  from  truth,  all  the 
deviations  from  rectituae,  to  which  imperfect  man,  even  in  his  best 
estate,  is  liable  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Here  it  approves,  and 
confirms,  every  thing  that  is  vindicable  and  lovelv.  Here  it  prays 
for  the  strength,  amendment,  comfort,  peace,  and  joy,  of  its  bretL- 
ren.  Here  it  weeps  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  rejoices  in  their 
joys,  and  smiles  on  all  their  delightful  progress  in  holiness ;  refines 
in  the  view  of  their  refinement,  exults  in  their  advancement  to  im- 
mortal life,  and  expands  its  wings  for  the  final  flight  to  everlasting 
glory. 

3dly.  This  subject  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minds  the  Excellence^ 
Glory ^  and  Happiness^  of  heaven* 

In  this  apostate  and  melancholy  world,  wise  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  seen,  and  felt,  that  Virtue  has  been  a  straneer,  a  pilgrim,  and 
in  many  instances  an  outcast  also.  Her  friends  have  been  few 
and  commonly  powerless ;  her  enemies  mighty  and  strong,  bitter 
and  distressing ;  her  cause  unpopular  and  hated;  her  arguments 
lost  in  deaf  ears ;  and  her  entreaties  repelled  by  hearts  of  marble* 
It  is  reasonable,  it  is  desirable,  it  is  ^'  devoutly  to  be  wished,^'  and 
prayed  for,  that  Virtue  may  somewhere  find  a  home ;  a  settled 
residence ;  a  kind  welcome ;  real  friends ;  and  final  safety.  These 
blessings  she  has  rarely  found  in  this  foreign  region,  this  unnatural 
climate ;  and,  at  the  best,  she  has  found  them  out  for  a  moment. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  cast  her  eyes  upward,  towards  another 
and  better  country*  From  that  country  she  has  received  tidings, 
which  cannot  deceive,  and  which  assure  her  of  a  welcome,  and 
final,  reception.  She  is  informed,  that  there  she  was  bom  and 
nursed;  and  that  in  this  world  she  is  only  a  visiter  and  stranger; 
destined  to  finish  the  pilgrimage  allotted,  and  then  to  return  to  her 
native  residence,  there  to  dwell  for  ever.  With  rapture  she  has 
learned,  that  there  all  her  friends  will  be  finally  gathered ;  and 
that  her  Father  and  everlasting  friend  is  there  ready  to  receive  her 
to  the  arms  of  infinite  and  unchangeable  love. 

In  that  glorious  world,  a  vast  and  immortal  Church,  formed  of 
those  who  are  all  brethren,  inhabits  the  delightful  re^ons,  destmed 
to  be  its  eternal  residence.  In  the  innumerable  millions,  of  which 
this  great  assembly,  this  nation  of  brethren,  this  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  composed,  Brotherly  love  is  the  commanding  principle  of 
action.  In  Angels  it  has  glowed,  and  brightened,  ever  since  the 
morning  of  creation  dawned  over  the  vast  abyss  of  darkness  and  sol- 
itude. In  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born  it  is  made  a  test 
of  their  character,  and  a  foundation  of  their  admission  into  heaven. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  donegoodunto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth* 
rcn^  is  by  Christ  himself  announced,  as  the  peculiar  term  of  ad- 
mission :  and  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not,  as  the  term  of  final  exclu- 
sion.   In  the  cold  and  dreary  region  of  this  world,  the  spark  was 
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scarcely  Idndled. ;  and  prolonged  its  existence  with  difficulty.  71b 
lax,  in  which  it  was  kept  from  final  extinction,  smoked  merely, 
without  rising  into  a  flame.  But  it  was  never  finally  quenchedm  At 
the  great  examination,  it  was  found  still  a  living  spark ;  and  its  ex- 
istence  was  seen,  acknowledged,  and  proclaimed.  Transferred  to 
heaven,  it  began  there  to  kindle  with  new  and  immortal  lustre;  and 
was  set  in  that  constellated  firmament  of  livine  and  eternal  splen- 
dours ;  which  are  all  glorious  with  inherent  light,  although  one  star 
iiffereihfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

Of  that  brilliant  world,  that  region  where  all  things  shine,  and 
five,  and  flourish,  and  triumph,  for  ever,  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the 
excellence,  is  eminently  this  divine  affection*  All  are  brethren ;  all 
are  loved  as  brethren.  All  are  divinely  amiable  and  excellent 
fiiends.  Every  one  possesses  the  virtue,  which  is  loved ;  and  the 
complacency,  by  which  it  is  loved.  Every  one,  conscious  of  un- 
mingled  purity  within,  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  that  divine 
image,  which  in  complete  perfection,  and  with  untarnished  resem- 
blance, is  instamped  on  his  character.  Each,  in  every  view  which 
he  casts  around  nim,  beholds  the  same  glory  shining,  and  bright- 
enmg,  in  the  endless  train  of  his  companions :  One  m  nature,  twt 
diversified  without  end,  in  those  forms  and  varieties  of  excellence, 
by  which  the  original  and  eternal  Beauty  delights  to  present  itself 
to  the  virtuous  universe.  Here  every  one,  conscious  of  being  en- 
tirely lovely,  and  entirely  loved,  reciprocates  the  same  love  io  that 
great  multitude^  which  no  man  can  number^  of  all  nations,  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  which  fills  the  immeasurable  regions  of  heaven. 
Out  of  this  character  grows  a  series  ever  varying,  ever  improving, 
of  all  the  possible  communications  of  beneficence,  fitted  in  eyerj 
instance  only  to  interchange,  and  increase  the  happiness  of  all.  In 
the  sunshine  of  Infinite  complacency,  the  light  ot  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  original  source  of  all  their  own  beauty,  l\(e,  and  j6y,  all 
these  happy  nations  walk  for  ever ;  and,  transported  with  the  life- 
giving  influence,  unite  in  one  harmonious  and  eternal  hymn  to  the 
great  Author  of  their  enjoyment :  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glorVj 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  /Arm^ 
onil  to  the  Lamb  J  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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IN  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Attendants  of 
Regeneration :  viz.  Faith^  formerly  explained  ;  Repentance  ;  Love 
to  God;  Love  to  Mankind;  and  Brotherly  Love,  i  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, according  to  the  scheme  formerly  proposed,  to  examine  the 
Consequences  of  this  Change  of  character. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  the  natural  order  is  Adoption.  That  Adoption 
is  a  Consequence  of  Regeneration  will  not  be  denied.  The  ob- 
servations, which  I  shall  make  concerning  the  subject,  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  following  heads: 

I.  TheXature; 

II.  The  Reality; 

III.  The  Importance ;  and, 

IV.  7%€  Consequences;  of  Adoption. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Adoption  may  he  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  Child  is,  in  this  act,  taken  by  a  man  from  a  family^  not  his  own  f 
introduced  into  his  own  family  ;  regarded  as  his  own  child;  anden^ 
titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  blessings^  belonging  to  this  relation* 
To  adopt  children  in  this  manner  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  a 
custom,  generally  prevailing  in  all  ages,  and  probably  in  all  nations. 
Thus  children  were  adopted  among  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Rotnans^ 
and  other  ancient  nations ;  and  the  same  custom  exists  in  the  Chris- 
iian  nations  of  Europe  ;  in  our  own  Country;  among  the  American 
Aborigines  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  throughout  the 
world. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  is  that  transaction,  in  divine  economy, 
by  which  mankind  become  the  children  of  God. 

II.  The  Reality  of  Adoption  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
Mankind  are  originally  strangers  to  the  family  of  God ;  enemies 

to  him,  to  his  law,  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  all  his  mterest.  From  this 
situation  they  are  invited  to  come,  and  enter  into  his  family ;  to 
take  his  name  upon  them ;  to  share  in  his  parental  care,  tenderness, 
and  blessings.  Such  of  them  as  comply  with  the  invitation,  are 
received  into  his  family ;  and  become  entitled  to  his  parental  Love, 
and  all  the  offices  of  affection  to  which  it  eives  birth.  From  this 
period,  they  are  styled  the  children  of  God.  From  this  period, 
they  are  permitted,  and  required  to  address  him  as  their  Father  ; 
a  character,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  assume ;  and  to  consider 
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themselves  as  his  children ;  and  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  his 
children. 

Of  this  subject  the  Scriptures  give  us  the  following  exhibition. 

1st.  God  announced  the  adoption  of  mankind  into  his  family  soon 
afttr  the  Afostacy. 

At  the  birth  of  JSno5,  we  are  told,  that  men  began  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     In  the  margin,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with 

S eater  correctness,  men  began  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  :* 
at  is,  they  began  to  be  CJuled  his  children,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  name  of  God,  as  being  now  their  parent ;  just  as  adopted 
children  take  upon  themselves  the  names  of  those  human  pa- 
rents, by  whom  they  have  been  adopted.  The  style,  by  which 
they  began  to  be  known  at  this  early  period,  has  been  continued 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church.  In  Gen,  vi.  1,  2, 
we  read  of  the  sons  of  God.  These,  I  apprehend,  are  persons  of 
the  same  class  with  those,  who,  in  the  time  of  Enos,  began  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ^  and  were  now  publicly  desig- 
nated by  this  tide.  That  such  persons  were  meant  by  the  phrase, 
the  sons  of  God,  is  suflBciently  manifest  from  the  use  of  it  else- 
where. In  Job  i.  6,  it  is  saia,  the  sons  of  God  camt  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord :  and  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  that,  at  the  cre- 
ation, the  Morning  Stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
ihouted  for  joy.  In  these  passages.  Angels  are  undoubtedly  the 
persons  intended.  When  mankind,  in  those  early  days,  received 
the  same  appellation,  it  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  same  family,  and  were  by  adoption,  children  of  the  same 
heavenly  Parent. 

In  the  communications,  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  same  scheme  is  more  particularly  and  explicitly  pursued. 
God,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  neclared  to  this  earthly  father  of  the 
faithful,  I  mil  be  your  God  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people :  phraseol- 
ogy, exactly  equivalent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  to  the 
following:  Izoill  be  your  Father;  and  ye  shall  be  my  children.  In 
conformity  to  this  scheme,  Moses  was  airected,  Ex.  iv.  23,  to  pre- 
face his  message  from  God  to  Pharaoh,  with  TTius  sailh  the  Lord, 
Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-bom.  In  the  same  manner,  Moses 
declared  the  same  relation,  Deut.  xiv.  1,  Ye  are  the  children  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  it  is  said  to  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
All  of  you  are  Children  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  latter  days  of 
their  kingdom,  when  they  had  become  deeply  depraved,  they  were 
still  called  by  the  title  of  children.  Thus  they  are  styled  rebellious 
children  ;  corrupters  ;  lying  children,  that  will  not  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

By  the  Prophet  Hosea  it  was  again  predicted,  that  they  should 
be  called  the  Sons  of  God  when  gathered  again,  after  their  disper- 
sion.   It  shall  be  said  of  them.  Ye  are  the  Sons  of  the  living  God. 

•  Taylor. 
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This  character,  thus  insisted  on  through  the  several  a^es  of  the 
Jewish  Churchy  is  more  particularly,  and  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
•Yeo  Testament.  Here  the  important  fact  of  our  Adoption  is  de- 
clared in  the  most  explicit  manner,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
In  Eph*  i.  5,  it  is  saia,  that  Christians  were  predestinated  unto  the 
adoption  of  children^  by  Jesus  Christy  to  God^  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.  Agreeably  to  this  determination,  it  is  de- 
clared, John  i.  12,  that  to  as  many  as  received  Christy  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who  believe  on  his 
name.  Who  are  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  vnil  of  man,  but  of  God.  To  persons  of  this  character 
St.  Paul  says,  BiU  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  These  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  the  Scriptural  views  of  the  reality  of  Adoption.  It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  to  quote  a  multitude  of  others,  of  similar 
import. 

2dly«  The  same  doctrine  is  forcibly  taught  in  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism. 

The  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  a  solemn  symbol  of  Regeneration. 
By  the  affusion  of  the  water  upon  every  subject  of  this  ordinance 
is  exhibited,  in  a  very  affecting;  manner,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grace  upon  his  heart;  and  by  the  cleansing  influence  of  the 
water,  the  purification  of  his  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance,  every  subject  of  it  is  baptized^  by 
the  command  of  Christ,  o^  ro  ovofio,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  ana 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  manner,  baptism  is  a 
direct  exhibition  of  our  Adoption  into  the  family  of  Goa,  and  our 
rightful  assumption  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  Christians  are,  in  the  Scriptures^ 
entitled,  after  these  names.  Godly,  Christian,  and  Spiritual.  The 
ordinance,  it  is  true,  is,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be^ 
external  and  symbolical.  But  the  symbol  is  easy,  intelligible,  and 
plainly  indicative  of  the  adoption  of  Christians  into  the  family ^ 
which  is  named  after  Christ. 

III.  The  Importance  of  Adoption  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1st.  The  act  of  Adoption  produces  a  real  relation  in  us  to  God. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures,  a  book  so  fraught  with  figurative  Ian- 

Suage,  it  is  no  unnatural,  and,  I  believe,  not  a  very  uncommon, 
ling,  for  persons  to  regard  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject,  as  a 
mere  collection  of  fine  phraseoloj^,  intended  to  express,  with 
strength  and  beauty,  the  dignity  of  the  Christian's  character,  and 
the  desirableness  of  his  situation ;  and  not  to  denote  a  real  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption.  This,  however,  is  an 
erroneous  mode  of  thinking  concerning  the  subject.  We  are,  in 
feet,  strangers  to  the  Divine  Family ;  and  have  ceased  to  be,  in 
any  sense,  useful  to  ourselves,  and  dutiful  children  of  God.  We 
have  allied  ourselves  yoluntarily  to  strangers,  and  become  aliens 
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^^offi  the  eommanwealth  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  In  this  manner, 
we  have  wandered,  and  remained,  far  off  from  God ;  and,  bat  for 
his  mercy,  employed  to  bring  us  back,  had  widened  our  distance 
bom  his  bouse  and  favour  for  ever.  In  this  situation,  we  were 
related  to  him,  only  as  froward  and  rebellious  creatures ;  and  were 
objects,  only  of  his  eternal  indignation.  But  when  we  are  adopted 
into  his  family,  we  become  his  children  anew ;  are  acknowledged 
as  such;  and  shall  be  treated  as  such  throughout  eternity.  The 
act  by  which  we  are  adopted,  and  which  creates  this  relation,  ii 
also  a  publication  of  it  to  the  Universe ;  solemnly  announcing  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  divine  kingdom,  that  henceforth  we  are  re- 

£rded  by  Ood  as  his  children ;  Uiat  he  will  be  a  father  to  lu  ;  and 
It  we  ihall  be  his  sons  and  daughters  ;  that  the  name,  the  duties, 
and  the  privileges,  of  children,  will  henceforth  be  rightfully  ours. 

2dly.  This  relation  is  very  near^  and  very  interesting* 

In  the  original  condition  of  mankind  they  stood  related  to  God 
by  creation  and  preservation.  This,  considered  as  the  state  of 
Intelligent  beings,  is  a  relation  of  high  and  interesting  impra^ 
tance.  Adam  accordingly,  on  account  of  this  relation,  is,  together 
with  the  angels,  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  Son  of  Qod.  See 
Luke  iii.  38. 

This  relation  is  oAen  insisted  on  with  much  magnificence  by  the 
ancient  heathen  Sages ;  who  exhibited  their  views  of  it  in  a  variety 
of  bold  and  strong  images.  Particularly,  they  represented  the 
toul  of  man  as  an  emanation  from  God ;  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
mind ;  separated  for  a  season,  to  return  again,  and  be  reabsorbed 
by  the  original  Source  of  perfection ;  as  a  beam  of  divine  light;  a 
particle  of  ethereal  fire ;  sent  forth  from  the  uncreated  Sun,  to  be 
re-united  hereafter  to  its  parent  Orb.  It  will  be  easily  seen  fit)m 
these  representations,  what  stress  they  laid  upon  our  divine 
original ;  and  it  will  be  not  less  easily  seen,  that  ine  more  perfect 
views  of  the  Original  Mind,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  enhance 
exceedingly  the  honour,  and  importance,  derived  to  us  from  this 
source. 

But  though  it  is  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  bring  him  into  existence,  and  endow  him  with  such  no- 
ole  faculties ;  yet,  in  the  Adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  a 
much  nearer,  dearer,  and  more  exalted,  relation  is  formed,  and 
finished.  In  this  proceeding,  God  takes  rebels,  sinners,  and  out- 
easts,  and  with  immense  exertions,  and  with  means  most  wonderful^ 
brings  them  back  into  his  family  and  favour.  They  were  before 
created,  and  preserved :  now  they  are  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
forgiven.  An  act  of  creative  power  was  before  exerted,  to  bring 
them  into  being ;  and  of  preserving  power,  to  continue  them  in 
being;  but  now  Christ  has  been  made  man ;  has  lived,  suffered, 
and  died ;  has  descended  into  the  grave ;  risen  again ;  sat  down 
At  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  begun  an  eternal  intercession ;  that 
they  may  be  restored  to  the  character  of  children,  and  to  the  UeMh 
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injp  which  flow  from  infinite  lore.  The  Spirit  of  God  has,  also, 
with  infinite  condescension,  patience,  and  kindness,  sanctified,  en- 
lightened, quickened,  and  purified,  them  unto  the  end.  The 
Father  of  Spirits  has  formed,  and  completed,  a  new  dispensation  in 
the  Universe,  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  forgiveness,  for  their 
sakes ;  has  forgiven  and  justified  them ;  and  re-admitted  them  to 
his  kingdom  and  everlasting  love.  These  are  all  new,  great,  and 
glorious  things ;  thines,  which  have  been  done  for  no  other. 

Correspondent  wim  the  degree  of  that,  which  is  done,  or  suffer- 
ed, by  anv  Intelligent  being  for  any  other,  is  their  mutual  love. 
He,  for  whom  most  is  done,  and  to  whom  most  is  forgiven,  will 
naturally  love  the  most.  This  is  directly  taught  by  Christ  in  his 
parable  of  the  two  debtors,  recorded  Luke  vii.  40. :  And  Jtnu^ 
answering^  said  unto  him,  Simony  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee  ; 
and  he  said,  Master,  say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor,  who  had 
two  debtors :  the  one  owed  Jive  hundred  pence ;  the  other,  fifty* 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  botlu 
Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?  Simon  an* 
iwered,  and  said,  I  suppose,  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And  hu 
said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly  judged.  In  proportion,  then,  to 
what  has  been  done  for  the  redeemed,  will  be  their  love,  and  the 
cause  of  it  also,  throughout  eternity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  does,  or  suffers,  much  for  others, 
loves  them,  also,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  done  and  suffered. 
This  truth  is  abundantly  evident  in  all  human  concerns.  A  father 
loves  his  child,  when  sick,  and  distressed,  and  needing  much  at  his 
hands,  more  tenderly,  than  those  of  his  children,  who  are  healthy 
and  prosperous.  A  friend,  in  the  like  circumstances,  loves  his 
friend  more  than  before  ;  and  a  patriot  his  country. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taught  by  Christ,  in  thepaYahles  ofth€ 
ten  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  hundred  Sheep;  and  is  appealed  to  by 
St.  Paul  in  that  memorable  passage :  He  that  spared  not  his  outn 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him,also^ 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  But  God  has  done  more,  Christ  has  suf- 
fered more,  for  the  Redeemed,  than  has  been  done,  or  suffered,  for 
any  others.  Of  course  they  are  loved  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  in  the  Universe,  than  any  others.  For  tnis,  as  one  rea- 
son, there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.  The 
iact,  that  they  have  been  once  lost,  and  have  been  found  again ; 
that  they  have  been  once  dead,  and  live  anew ;  and  that  their  res- 
toration has  been  accomplished  by  so  much  exertion  and  sufierine; 
will  render  this  event  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  them  oo- 
jects  of  peculiar  tenderness,  throughout  eternity. 

Thus  the  Redeemed  are  brought  into  a  near  relation  to  Grod| 
nearer  than  that  of  mere  Intelligent  creatures,  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  things,  which  have  been  done,  ana  suffered^  t» 
oring  it  into  being. 
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ddly.  ThurelatumueUmaL 

Those,  who  are  once  redeemed,  sustain  this  character  for  ever* 
The  song,  which  ascribes  bUsnngj  and  honowr,  and  glory,  to  the 
Lamb  who  was  slainj  and  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  bloody 
is  begun  in  the  present  world,  and  continued  throughout  all  its  suc- 
cessive ages.  But  it  does  not  terminate  here.  It  is  renewed  in 
heaven ;  and  will  be  continued  throughout  its  everlasting  duration. 
In  that  happy  world,  they  will  be  joint  heirs  with  Christ  to  the  inr 
heritance^  which  is  vndefiled,  and  fadeth  not  away.  There  they 
will  behold  his  glory,  even  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  ever  the  world  was.  Throughout  their  interminable  existence 
they  will  ever  sustain  the  peculiar  character  of  Redeemed  crea- 
tures ;  will  be  regarded  by  God,  and  the  virtuous  universe,  as  the 
trophies  of  Christ's  Mediation,  as  monuments  of  forgiving  and  sanc- 
tifying Love.  In  this  character  they  will  regard  themselves ;  and 
will  feel  its  import  with  a  gratitude,  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing?,  which  they  have  received. 

It  is  this  consideration,  which  stamps  the  peculiar  value  on  the 
relation  in  question.  All  that  is  temporary  and  perishable  is,  in  its 
nature,  comparatively  of  little  importance.  Time,  necessarily 
feding  in  itself,  imparts  its  own  character  to  every  thing  under  its 
dominion.  The  remembrance,  that  an  enjoyment  will  come  to  an 
end,  embitters  it,  even  while  it  is  in  possession ;  and  after  a  period, 
which  must  soon  arrive,  it  will  be  destroyed  for  ever.  No  posses- 
sion therefore,  ought  ever  to  engage  the  ardent  attachment  of  an 
hnmortal  mind,  unless  made  sure  by  the  seal  of  eternity. 

4thly.  TTiis  relation  will  become  more  and  more  interesting  for 
ever. 

The  mind,  which  is  received  into  heaven  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Redeemer,  will  more  and  more  understand  the  nature  of  the 
blessings,  to  which  it  has  been  admitted.     From  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  lost,  it  will  learn  the  greatness  of  the  evils  from 
which  itself  has  been  delivered  ;  and,  from  their  obstinate  continu- 
ance in  sin,  the  hopeless  nature  of  its  own  former  state,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     In  the  happiness  of  heaven  it  will  see,  and  feel,  the 
vastness,  and  multitude,  of  the  enjoyments  to  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced,* and  in  the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  itself,  and  of  all 
its  companions,  the  transcendent  excellence  of  that  character, 
which  was  mercifully  begun  in  it  here,  to  be  improved  for  ever.   In 
proportion  as  its  views  of  these  subjects  expand,  it  will  discern, 
more  and  more  clearly,  the  importance  of  those  wonderful  things, 
which  have  been  done  to  deliver  it  from  endless  sin  and  misery,  and 
to  instate  it  in  endless  virtue  and  happiness.    In  this  manner  it  will 
advance  continually,  together  with  all  glorified  saints,  towards  the 
comprehension  of  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
heighth  ;  and  will  more  and  more  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge.    As  the  sense  of  these  divine  subjects  increases 
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in  the  heart,  its  admiration,  complacency,  and  gratitude,  will  rise 
continually  higher;  its  beauty  and  amiableness  daily  inci*ease ; 
and  itself  become  daily  a  more  delightful  object  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation. 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  .Adoption  are  great  and  desirable, 

I  have  observed  above,  that  the  relation,  produced  by  ihia  event, 
is  real.  Every  real  relation  involves  real  rights  and  obligations ; 
duties  to  be  performed  on  our  part ;  and  on  the  part  of  God,  bless- 
ings, to  the  communication  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  oblige 
himself  by  his  own  gracioQs  promises*  The  relation,  introduced 
into  existence  by  the  act  01  Adoption  between  him  and  his  re- 
deemed children,  involves  in  its  consequences  a  long  train  of  rights 
and  obligations,  duties  and  blessings.  Of  these  a  few  only  can  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  time ;  and  even  these  must  be  mentioned 
in  a  summary  manner. 

The  consequences  of  Adoption  respect  either  the  present  world, 
or  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  present  world,  God 

1st.  Provides  Sustenance  for  his  children. 

God  provides  for  the  wants  of  all  creatures ;  not  only  for  man- 
kind, but  for  animals.  The  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  God;" 
and  he  satisfieth  the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry.  But  the  provi- 
sion which  he  makes  for  the  wants  of  his  Children,  is  distinguish* 
ed  from  that  which  he  makes  for  others,  by  this  important  consider- 
ation :  that  it  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  for  them.  In  kind,  in 
degree,  in  manner,  it  is  just  such  as  most  promotes  their  real  wel- 
fare. Were  any  difference  to  exist  in  their  circumstances;  had 
they  more,  or  had  they  less ;  or  were  their  supplies  to  be  varied 
in  any  other  manner;  or  were  their  situation,  in  this  respect,  to  be 
at  all  different  from  what  it  actually  is ;  their  true  interest  would  be 
less  perfectly  consulted.  M  things,  in  this  respect,  work  together 
for  the  good  of  them  that  love  God;  and  they  that  seek  the  Lord  do 
not  want  any  good  thing. 

The  provision  made  for  them,  differs  also  from  that  made  for 
their  fellow-men,  in  another  important  particular.  They  are  as- 
sured by  his  promise,  that  this  provision  will  always  be  made  for 
them,  while  they  live.  They  have,  therefore,  an  indefeasible  right 
to  expect  all  the  blessings  of  this  nature,  which  they  need;  a  right 
founded  on  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  grace ;  on  the  truth  of 
God,  which  is  as  the  great  mountains,  stedfast  and  immoveable  ;  and 
on  his  promises,  which  endure  for  ever.  Every  one  of  them  may, 
therefore,  say  with  David,  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd:  I  shall  not 
want.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

Finally ;  there  is  yet  another  difference  between  the  provision, 
made  for  their  wants,  and  that  made  for  others ;  viz.  that  the  good 
furnished  to  them  is  a  series,  not  of  enjoyments  merely,  but  ofblesS' 
ings.  As  such,  they  are  not  only  permitted,  but  reqmred,  to  regard 
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power,  with  sufficient  means  of  subsistence.  God,  in  the  same 
manner,  takes  a  parental  care  of  his  own  children,  and  provides  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  live  happily  for  ever.  To  this  end,  he 
renders  them  perfectly  holy ;  and  thus  furnishes  them  with  dispo- 
sitions, in  possession  of  which  they  can  live  happily ;  dispositions, 
which  prepare  them  to  be  useful,  aminble,  honourable ;  esteemed, 
and  lovedf  by  all  wise  and  good  beings ;  particularly  by  himself; 
dispositions,  which  ensure  them  peace  of  mind,  self-approbation, 
ana  the  consciousness  of  being  excellent  and  lovely.  To  a  mind 
thus  purified  and  exalted,  he  unites  a  body,  spiritual,  incorruptible, 
glorious,  and  immortal ;  the  proper  tenement  of  so  noble  an  inhab- 
itant. Thus  formed,  and  perfected,  he  removes  them  to  his  hea- 
venly kingdom,  and  there  places  them  in  circumstances,  and  amid 
companions,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  enable  them  to  improve  in 
knowledge,  excellence,  honour,  and  happiness,  for  ever. 
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1  TaxssALoiiiAVS  T.  23.— %tfnd  the  very  Ood  of  peace  emietify  jfou  wMlg, 

Having  considered,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  the  Mature, 
Reality^  Importance  J  and  Consequences  of  Adoption^  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  in  a  theological  system ;  viz. 
Sanctification.  That  this  is  a  consequence  of  Kegeneration  is  too 
obvious  to  every  one,  who  reads  his  Joible,  to  be  questioned. 

The  word  Sanctift/j  used  in  the  text,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures abundandy,  is  employed  to  denote  two  things^  which  are 
commonly  and  properly,  made  distinct  objects  of  consideration  in 
Moral  science :  the  Act  of  Regenerating  man,  or  making  him  holy 
in  the  first  instance;  and  the  Combination  of  all  successive  Acti^  of 
a  similar  nature^  hy  which  man  is  improved  in  holiness  throwh  lift. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter  oi  these 
subjects  will  now  be  the  theme  of  investigation. 

The  text  is  a  prayer  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  Sanctification  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians.  As  he  prays,  that  they  may  be  wholly 
sanctified^  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  sanctifiea  in  part  only,  at 
their  Kegeneration;  and  at  the  time  also,  in  which  this  prayer  was 
uttered.  It  is  further  evident,  that  they  were  to  be  sanctified  in  a 
still  greater  degree ;  because  this  event  is  prayedfor  by  the  Apostle, 
^  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reality  of  this  work 
is,  thus,  completely  evident  from  the  text ;  and  is  indeed  so  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  Christians,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  attempt  a  proof  of  it,  at  the  present  time.  I  shall,  tnerefore, 
proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  under  the  fpl- 
^owingheads : 

I.  %e  Agent; 

II.  The  Instruments  ;  and, 

III.  7%e  Process  ;  of  Sanctification. 

I.  7%e  Agent  in  our  sanctification  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  truth  is  amply  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  God  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  Elect,  says  St.  Peter,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  unto  obedience.  1  Pet.  i.  2.  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  iy 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.  1  Cor,  vi.  14. 
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The  most  extensive  and  complete  account,  howeyer,  which  is 
given  us  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  is  contained  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans.  Here  Christians  are  said 
not  4o  walk  after  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit :  to  be  under  the  law 
^  the  Spirit  of  life:  to  be  after  the  Spirit:  to  mind  the  things  of  ike 
Spirit :  to  be  spiritually  minded  ;  ancl  thus  to  possess  life  and  peace  : 
to  have  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  them:  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ^  which 
to  them  becomes  the  Spirit  of  adoption;  that  is,  the  /^t'nV  by  which 
they  nrt  children  of  God^  and  cry  unto  him  Abba^  Father :  to  nave  the 
witnesi  of  the  Spirit:  to  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit:  to  have 
ike  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  their  prayers :  and,  universally,  to 
be  under  his  guidance,  and  influence,  through  the  whole  Chnstian 
Efe. 

The  same  agencv  indeed,  like  that  which  was  exerted  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  like  the  divine  agency  generally  consid- 
ered, is  attributed  to  the  Godhead  universally ;  to  the  Father  \  and 
to  the  Son*  The  text  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
ascription.  TTie  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  !  Of  the 
second  we  have  an  instance  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  of  $(• 
J%kiie.  Jude^  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  and  brother  of  James^  to 
them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father^  and  preserved  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  called.  Of  the  last  of  these  forms  of  ascription  we 
have  a  specimen  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  Jesus  Christy  who  unto  us,  of  God, 
it  become  wisdom j  righteousness ^  and  sanctification^  atid  redemption  : 
and  another  in  Heb.  ii.  11,  For  both  he  that  sanciifieth,  and  they 
who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one :  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren. 

The  reason,  why  this  work  is  thus  diflerently  ascribed,  is,  that  it 
is  considered  in  these  canonical  discourses,  in  different  manners, 
and  with  relation  to  different  objects. 

By  the  Father  we  are  sanctified,  as  we  are  chosen  by  him  unto 
sanctification,  as  bv  his  good  pleasure,  and  free  grace,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  ancf  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Spirit,  exist.  By 
4he  Son  we  are  sanctified,  as  his  death  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  ever  become  holy :  and  by  which  the  Spirit  came  into  the  world, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  making  us  holy.  By  the  Spirit  we  are 
sanctified,  as  the  immediate  Agent  in  applying  to  us  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  Redemption ;  particularly  in  renewing,  and  purifying, 
our  hearts  and  lives. 

Thus,  although  this  work  is  immediately  performed  by  the  Spirit, 
as  the  proper  Agent ;  yet  we  are  truly,  though  more  remotely,  said 
to  be  sanctified  by  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Godhead 
universally  considered. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  is  performed  in  the  mind  of  man, 
must,  like  other  questions  concerning  the  Agency  of  Intelligent  be- 
iiiffs,  remain  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  such  minds  as  ours. 
My  observations  concerning  it  will,  therefore,  be  very  few.  In 
my  own  view,  the  work  oi  sanctification,  so  far  as  the  Agent  is 
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concernedy  is  no  other,  dian  a  repetition  of  the  same  a|;ency,  by 
which  we  are  regenerated.  Our  regeneration^  according  to  my 
own  apprehensions,  is  accomplished^  as  I  mentioned  at  large  in  a 
fcHiner  aiscourse,  bj^  the  communication  to  our  minds  of  a  new  rtl" 
isk  for  divine  things*  Our  Sanctification^  as  distinguished  from 
ity  consists^  supremely^  in  enhancing  this  relish ;  in  rendering  ii 
more  intense,  more  uniform,  more  vigorous,  and  universally  mort 
operative*  The  communication  of  this  relish^  or  disposition,  makes 
us  holy  at  first ;  or  in  our  regeneration.  Subsequent  communica* 
tions,  of  the  same  nature,  render  us  more  and  more  holy  after- 
wards. As  the  effect,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted,  that  the  cause  is  the  same  ;  nor  that  it  operatu 
in  the  same  manner.  If  this  disposition  is,  in  the  mind,  the  sourot 
of  holy  volitions,  and  virtuous  conduct ;  the  stronger,  the  more 
prevalent,  it  is  at  any  succeeding  period,  the  more  virtuous  will  be 
the  life. 

II.  7%e  Instruments  of  our  Sanctifcation  are  generally  the  Wori 
and  Providence  of  God* 

7%«  Word  ofCrod  is  the  means  of  our  sanctification  in  all  cases, 
in  which  it  contributes  to  render  us  better ;  whether  it  be  read, 
heard,  or  remembered ;  whether  it  be  pondered  with  love,  rever- 
ence, wonder,  and  delight,  or  whether,  with  similar  affections,  it  be 
faithfully  obeyed ;  whether  its  instructions  and  impressions  be  com* 
municated  to  us  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  divine  ordi» 
nances,  or  the  conversation,  or  the  communion,  or  the  example,  of 
our  fellow-christians.  In  all  these  cases,  the  tbin^  which  is  seen, 
which  is  illustrated,  which  is  exemplified,  which  is  in  any  manner 
brought  home  to  the  heart,  and  thub  rendered  the  means  of  improv- 
ing us  in  virtue,  is  no  other  than  the  Word  of  God ;  however  nu- 
merous, or  however  diversified,  the  modes  are,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented  to  the  mind. 

As  the  Word  of  God  is  loved  by  a  regenerated  mind ;  it  is  easiljr 
discernible,  that  its  influence  on  such  a  mind  will  be  very  different 
from  that,  which  existed  in  the  preceding  state,  commonly  termed 
the  state  of  nature. 

Particularly,  the  Scriptures  will  be  more  frequently  and  exten-^ 
sively  read.  A  book,  which  we  love,  is  often  taken  up ;  is  often 
perused,  and  dwelt  upon,  with  pleasure.  Such  a  book,  therefore,, 
will  be  much  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  extensively  under- 
stood, than  one  which  is  disrelished.  It  is,  also,  now  more  highly 
reverenced ;  and  for  this  reason,  will  be  more  read,  and  better 
known. 

'  Its  instructions  and  precepts,  at  the  same  time,  coincide  with  the 
great  scheme  of  moral  conduct,  formed  by  the  mind ;  as  its  only 
general  directory ;  harmonizing  with  its  views,  affections,  aims,  and 
determinations.  They  are,  therefore,  welcomed  as  means  of 
light ;  as  objects  of  complacency  ;  as  sanctions  of  favourite  de- 
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signs ;  and  as  guides,  aids,  and  motives,  to  a  life,  chosen  and 
loved* 

The  Scriptures  are  also  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  being,  in  a 
proper  sense,  the  Word  of  God ;  of  Him,  bjr  whom  itself  was  cre- 
ated;  under  whose  law  and  government  it  is  placed  ;  to  whom  all 
its  duty,  is  originally  owed  ;  and  to  whom  it  is,  of  course,  answera- 
ble for  all  its  conduct.  Thus  considered,  the  Scriptures  appear, 
to  such  a  mind,  invested  with  Infinite  authority,  conveying  supreme 
obligation,  and  rightfully  controlling  the  heart,  and  the  life.  With 
an  eflScacy,  still  more  peculiar,  are  they  regarded  as  the  Word  of 
the  Fathe^,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  man :  as  the  Word 
of  a  forgiving  God ;  of  a  Redeemer,  dying  for  its  own  sins ;  of 
that  infinitely  Benevolent  Spirit,  who  is  its  own  Sanctifier.  tin- 
der these  titles,  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing, 
which  the  universe  has  ever  known,  God  speaks  in  his  Word  to 
every  Christian  with  a  power,  which  nothing  can  eoual,  with  a 
tenderness  and  endearment,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  What- 
ever be  utters,  is  not  the  prescription  of  a  perfect  Creator  and 
Lawgiver  only ;  but  the  counsel  and  pleasure,  also,  of  a  fhtfufj 
and  an  everlasting  Friend:  infinitely  the  most  faithful  and  usefiil  of 
all  friends  \  infinitely  the  most  venerable  and  affectionate  of  all  pa- 
rents. From  such  a  Source  what  counsel,  what  command,  wnat 
Sjrsuasion,  will  not  completely  influence,  and  control,  the  heart  of 
ial  piety  ? 

Finally ;  the  Scriptures  are  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  contain^ 
ing  all  things  necessary  to  life^  and  to  godliness.  The  precepts 
are  an  ample  summary  of  all  the  directions  necessary  for   our 

S)ractice ;  the  ordinances,  for  our  worship ;  and  the  instructions, 
or  our  faith,  and  the  prudent  conduct  of  our  religious  life.  The 
mind  resorts  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  a  complete  compend  of  all 
the  directions,  which  it  needs,  or  ever  can  need,  in  the  present 
world.  Everything,  which  it  contains,  is  right  j  is  sufficient;  is 
decisive.  To  every  thing  it  yields,  therefore,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  rules  which  it  fii;ids  here,  is  sat- 
isfied, and  safe. 

The  Providence  of  God  becomes  the  means  of  our  sanctification 
in  all  the  ways,  in  which  it  makes  solemn  and  religious  impressions 
on  the  mind.  The  great,  majestic,  and  awful  events,  which  take 
place  in  the  creation  around  us,  excite  strongly  admiration  and 
reverence  towards  that  glorious  Being,  who  holds  the  universe  in  his 
hands,  and  controls  all  its  beings  and  events  with  such  amazing 
power  and  wisdom.  The  order  and  harmony,  with  which  all  things 
move  to  their  proper  ends  ;  the  succession  of  summer  and  winter j 
seed-time  and  harvest  ;  and  the  terrible  things^  which  God  does  in 
righteousness  J  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth  ;  awaken 
in  the  soul  of  the  Christian  most  affecting  views  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment; of  its  vastness,  its  comprehensiveness;  its  astonishing 
grandeur ;  and  its  unvarying  oj)position  to  iniquity. 
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The  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church  are  a  most  impressive 
source  of  religious  thoughts,  and  affections,  to  trie  Christian.  These 
are  all  dispensations,  involving  the  peculiar  interests  of  his  own 
brethren ;  his  chosen  friends ;  with  whom  he  ever  vsteps^  when 
they  weep  ;  and  rejoiceSy  when  they  rejoice.  These  display  also,  in 
a  manner  wholly  peculiar,  and,  although  often  obscure,  mysterious, 
and  even  perplexmg,  yet,  if  it  be  not  his  own  fault,  always  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  the  most  venerable  and  endearing  attributes 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  Every  Christian  will  easily  recollect, 
that,  in  the  history  of  God's  Providence  towards  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  their  sufferings  and  deliverances,  their  exposure  and 
protection,  the  communications  made  to  them  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  their  conseauent  exemplary  faith,  their  hope  and  joy,  their 
victory  and  triumph,  their  edifying  life  and  their  peaceful  death,  he 
has  found  means  of  improvement,  alway  touching  his  heart,  and 
contributing  in  an  eminent  degree  to  amend  his  life.  Here  he  has 
found  his  doubts  and  fears,  his  stupidity  and  sloth,  his  murmurings 
and  backslidings,  most  efficaciously  improved ;  his  faith  and  forti- 
tude, his  reverence  and  submission,  his  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 
unusually  strengthened.  From  accounts  of  these  things  he  has 
risen  to  more  fervent  prayers,  more  ardent  praises,  more  vigorous 
resolutions,  and  more  faithful  obedience.  What  is  true  of  these 
things,  existing  in  other  times,  and  other  countries,  is  equallv  true 
of  the  same  things,  as  they  respect  the  Christians  around  him. 
Here  the  events  are  brought  before  his  eyes ;  and  are  presented 
to  him  with  the  force,  possessed  only  by  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense.  The  truth,  here,  miy  be  no  more  satisfactorily  exhibited ; 
but  the  impression,  made  by  it,  is  necessarily  enhanced.  A  deeper 
interest  is,  therefore,  naturally  felt ;  more  lasting  traces  arc  int- 
pressed  on  the  memory ;  and  a  more  powerful  influence  is  diffused 
over  the  life.  All  the  happy  effects,  derived  from  the  preceding 
source,  flow,  therefore,  from  this  with  a  more  intense  and  controC 
ling  efficacy. 

But,  above  all,  the  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  and  to  his 
family,  are  the  most  strongly  realized,  and  most  regularly  directed 
to  his  own  spiritual  improvement,  by  the  renewed  man.  These 
are  all  more  perfectly  understood ;  come  more  immediately  to  the 
heart ;  and  operate  with  a  more  commanding  influence  on  the  life. 
In  these  he  is  taught  by  the  finger  of  God,  as  a  child  trained  to  his 
service,  and  fitted  by  degrees  for  eternal  glory.  Whoso  is  wise^ 
and  will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  to  both  these  sources  of  improve- 
ment in  the  divine  life,  the  heart  of ,  the  Christian  is  opened  oy  the 
disposition,  which  he  receives  in  Regeneration.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  regards  them  all  with  a  taste,  a  relish,  congcrjifil  to 
them ;  that  he  beholds  them  with  enlightened  eyes ;  that  he  ap- 
plies himself  to  them  with  unceasing  diligence ;  that  he  considers 
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to  brotherly  kindness^  charity. — For,  if  ye  do  these  thingSj  ye  shall 
never  fall.  2  Pet  i.  5,  6,  7, 10. 
2dly.  This  process  is  not  uniform. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  manner,  or  degree, 
every  day,  month,  or  year.  In  the  religious  life  of  St.  Paul^  as  we 
are  informed,  the  law  of  the  members  prevailed  at  times ;  and,  at 
times,  the  law  of  the  mind.  In  that  of  David,  and  that  of  Hezekiah, 
as  well  as  that  of  Solomon,  sin,  at  particular  seasons,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  triumphed  throughout  considerable  periods. 

When  we  remember  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men,  this 
fact  will  be  far  from  appearing  wonderful.     The  nature  of  man  is 
in  many  respects  various.    From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  our 
views  are  at  times  brighter,  our  vigilance  more  active,  our  resolu- 
tion stronger,  our  temper  more  serene,   and  our  energy  more 
vigorous,  than  at  other  times.     This  is  visible  in  all  that  we  speak, 
or  think,  or  do,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  of  our  attention. 
That  a  state  of  things  in  us,  which  so  materially  affects  ourselves, 
in  our  very  nature,  should  have  an  important  influence  on  our  re- 
ligious interests,  is  to  be  expected  of  course.     The  changes  are 
here  wrought  in  ourselves ;  and  we,  the  persons  thus  changed,  are 
those,  whose  religion  is  concerned.     As  we  are  changed,  therefore, 
the  state  of  our  religion  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
changed  also.    When  our  minds  are  bright,  and  prepared  to  take 
bright  views  of  any  subject  of  contemplation  ;  their  views  of  Re- 
ligion will  naturally  be  bright.     When  our  afiections  are  in  a 
general  state  of  ardour ;  our  love  to  divine  things  will  naturally  be 
vigorous;  as  well  as  our  hatred  to  sin  and  temptation.     When  our 
resolution  is  generally  firm ;  we  shall  naturally  be  steadfast  and 
immoveable  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     On  the  contrary,  when  our 
apprehension  is  dull  and  heavy,  our  spirits  low,  and  our  resolution 
timid  and  wavering ;  all  our  efforts  will  be  poor,  feeble,  and  in  a 
great  measure  fruitless.    Our  views  will  be  ODscure ;  our  affections 
will  lag ;  and  our  progress  will  either  not  exist  at  all,  or  be  slow, 
heavy,  and  discouraging. 

Sometimes,  also,  we  are  beset  by  more  numerous  and  more  pow- 
erful temptations.  Snares  are  set  for  us  with  greater  an,  and 
secrecy.  Sophistry,  more  plausible  and  seducing,  is  employed  to 
warp  our  principles,  affections,  and  conduct.  Obstacles,  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  block  up  our  way.  Discouragements, 
terrifying,  and  at  seasons  overwhelming,  daunt  our  resolution.  The 
inducements  to  backsliding  come  upon  us  suddenly;  find  us  off  our 
guard ;  and  overpower  us,  before  we  summon  either  our  under- 
standing, or  our  principles,  to  our  aid. 

At  the  same  time,  our  advantages  for  improvement  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  are,  at  some  times,  far  less,  and  less  productive  of  safety  and 
improvement,  than  at  others.  Our  peculiar  and  most  useful  friendfi, 
those  who  best  understand  our  character,  wants,  and  dangers,  are 
sometimes  removed  from  us  to  such  a  distance,  that  we  cannot  en« 
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joy  their  counsels,  reproof,  consolations,  or  example.  We  are 
prevented  from  uniting  with  them  in  the  public  or  private  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Gospel ;  and  are  deprived  of  the  peculiar  blessings  of 
intimate  Christian  communion. 

At  times  also,  we  are  peculiarly  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and  to 
God ;  are  less  watchful ;  less  prayerful ;  less  strenuous  in  our  op- 
position to  temptation,  and  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  Toe 
world  lays  stronger  hold  on  our  affections.  We  venture  on  forbid- 
den ground ;  draw  near  to  the  objects  of  seduction ;  become  fesd- 
nated  with  charms,  before  undiscovered,  and  overpowered  by  com- 
binations of  harmony,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  splendour,  of  sprighl- 
lincss,  gayety,  and  joy  ;  or  alarmed  by  an  assemblage  of  enemies, 
dangers,  and  terrors,  of  contempt,  shame,  and  ridicule ;  so  as  to 
be  enticed  to  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  terrified  into  it  on  tbe  other. 

At  other  periods,  most  of  these  things  are  reversed.  Time,  at 
these  seasons,  rolls  on,  to  us,  with  brighter  mornings,  witli  more 
unclouded  days,  with  more  serene  evenmgs ;  and  nients  with  more 
undisturbed  tranquillity  and  peaceful  repose.  At  sucn  seasons,  our 
views  of  all  divine  subjects  are  clearer,  and  more  just.  Our  affec- 
tions are  more  alive ;  our  aims  more  noble,  unmixed,  and  heaven- 
ly ;  our  resolution  more  vigorous  and  uniform ;  our  conduct  more 
approved  in  its  progress,  and  followed,  in  review,  by  purer  peact 
and  self-approbation.  God  also,  for  reasons  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  or  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us,  sometimes  withdraws  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  blessings  of  his  Spirit ;  sotnetimet 
xommunicates  these  and  other  blessings  more  uniformly  and  abun- 
dantly ;  and  generally  regulates  his  providence  towards  us  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  are  greatly  improve^  and  prospered,  in  some 
instances  ;  and,  in  others,  are  afflicted,  brought  to  a  stand,  or  suf- 
fered to  decline. 

But,  with  all  these  inequalities  in  the  course  of  the  Cfaristian, 
his  holiness,  like  the  house  ofDavidy  waxes  stranger  and  atrwiger ; 
and  his  corruption,  like  the  house  of  Soul,  becanui  weaker  m%i 
weaker, 

3dly.  TTie  process  of  sanctification  is  UniversaL 

By  this  I  intend,  that  t(  affects  the  whole  man  :  hia  views,  afiec* 
tions,  purposes,  and  conduct ;  and  those  of  every  kind.  It  ex- 
tends alike  to  his  duties  of  every  kind :  towards  himself,  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  his  Maker.  It  affects,  and  improves,  indiscrim- 
inately, all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character :  Love  to  God 
and  to  mankind ;  faith,  repentance,  justice,  truth,  kindness,  humil- 
ity, forgiveness,  charity,  generosity,  public  spirit,  meekness,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  temperance,  moderation,  candour,  and  charit- 
ableness of  judgment.  It  influences  ruling  passions  and  appetites ; 
habits  of  thought  and  affection,  of  language  and  practice.  It  prompts 
to  all  the  acts  of  piety :  to  prayer,  praise,  attendance  upon  the 
sanctuary  and  its  ordmances,  our  sanctification  of  the  Mbbath, 
Christian  communion,  and  Christian  discipUoe* 
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Generally,  it  affects  every  part  of  the  Christian's  character  and 
life ;  and  all  it  affects  with  continual  advantage*   Yet,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  operation  is  not  uniform.    All  the  Cbristiao 
virtues  increase ;  yet  they  do  not  all  increase  alike  :  nor  does  any 
one  of  them  increase  in  the  same  manner  at  all  times.    In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  Christian  character  is^ 
with  great  beauty  and  correctness,  compared  to  the  growth  of  Chil- 
dren.    Children  grow  from  their  birth ;  and  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  always  growing :  yet  the  increase  is  not  always  alike,  nor  aL* 
ways  visible.     They  grow,  also,  in  every  part  of  their  fram»e  5  in- 
creasing, upon  the  whole,  both  in  size  and  stature,  throughout  all 
the  members.    Yet  at  some  times,  and  in  some  of  the  member^ 
they  cannot  be  seen  to  grow  at  all :  while  at  other  times,  and  ia 
other  members,  the  increase  is  rapid,  and  easily  discernible.    The 
means  of  growth,  also,  are  very  various,  and  variously  operative^ 
From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  sometimes  from  year 
to  year,  the  proeress  cannot  be  perceived*    Aiid,  in  some  instan*^ 
ces,  one  part  is  found  to  increase,  another  to  be  at  a  stand,  or  even 
to  diminish ;  and  thus  the  symmetry,  proportion,  and  beauty,  oi 
the  frame,  to  be  sensibly  idi^red.    In  all  these  particulars,  the  par- 
allel between  the  growth  ot  Christians,  and  the  growth  of  chikureBp 
is  exact. 

4tbly.  The  progress  of  sanctification  is  conspicuous  in  the  life* 
From  the  commencement  of  Christianity  in  the  soul,  the  Christ 
tian  course  is  that  of  a  general  reformation.  The  religion,  that 
brings  not  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance^  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  not 
the  beginning  of  immortal  life.  The  virtue  of  the  Gospel  is  a  liv- 
ing principle,  producing  every  good  fruit ;  rendering  the  man  wiser, 
and  his  life  and  conversation  better,  unto  the  end.  The  natural 
passions  and  appetites  of  some  Christians  are,  indeed,  strong ;  andk 
their  evil  habits,  antecedently  to  regeneration,  have  beconae  pon^ 
erful.  The  temptations  of  others  are  peculiarly  great;  and  they 
labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages  for  resisting  tlaem,  as  well  as 
for  making  progress  in  the  Christian  life. 

As  the  work  of  Sanctification  itself  proceeds,  accordmg  to  the 
exhibition  which  I  have  made  of  this  subject,  in  irregular  and  very 
various  gradations ;  so  the  external  fruits  of  it,  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  are  subject  to  the  same  gradations.  The  vnnd  bloweth^ 
not  only  where^  but  in  what  manner,  it  listeth  ;  and  no  particular 
description  can  be  satisfactorily  given  of  its  progress. 

The  varieties  of  this  work,  which  I  have  all  along  referred  to  the 
life  of  a  single  person,  become  far  more  numerous,  and  diversified, 
when  referred  to  Christians  in  general.  Here,  both  the  original 
and  incidental  differences  are  multiplied  almost  without  end;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  even  a  small  part  of  them  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  discourse.  Still  the  same  general  doctrines  are  apptfr* 
cable,  and  useful,  to  all  Christians ;  because  all  have  a  common 
nature,  and  a  common  interest. 
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REMARKS. 

Ist.  T%i  eonsideratitmsj  suggested  concerning  this  mportenf  r«- 
ligiotu  subject^  furnish  every  professing  Christian  with  an  interetiing 
rule  for  the  examination  of  his  own  character. 

It  has  been  here  exhibited,  as  the  true  process  of  sanctificatiooi 
that  this  work  is  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  human  life ;  as 
the  continual,  though  not  uniform,  state  of  the  Christian  characteri 
to  be  advancing,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  tavoardi 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man.     With  this  scheme  in  view,  it  be- 
comes every  professor  of  Religion  faithfully  to  inquire,  whether  he 
perceives  in  his  own  mind  such  a  progress.    It  will  readily  be  seen, 
that  Christians,  who  have  lately  become  such,  must  have  fewer 
and  more  imperfect  means  of  making  this  inquiry,  and  determining 
the  point  satisfiatctorily,  than   those  who  are  farther  advanced 
The  longer  children  have  been  growing,  the  more  perceivable  will 
be  the  change  of  their  stature.     The  longer  Christians  have  been 
Christians,  ue  greater  advances  in  Religion  will  they  have  had  op- 
portunity to  make.    The  child  may  have  grown  in  reality,  through 
a  short  period ;  while  yet  his  growth  is  incapable  of  being  perceiv- 
ed.   The  young  Christian  may,  in  like  manner,  find  less  proof  of 
his  advancement ;  or  doubtful  proof;  or  even  no  proof  at  all ;  and 
yet  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  discouragement.    Still  he  ought  to 
make  the  inquiry :  and  to  make  it  with  persevering  diligence.     If 
he  be  faithful  in  this  duty,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  and  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  find  comforting  evidence  of  his  growth  in  grace; 
and  usually  the  sooner,  the  more  faithful  he  is  in  pursuing  this  ex- 
amination. 

The  professor,  who  has  longer  declared  his  devotion  to  God,  is 
bound  still  more  earnestly  to  make  this  inquiry.     One,  at  least,  of 
the  best  proofs  which  can  be  furnished,  of  the  existence  of  grace  io 
the  soul,  is  evidence  of  its  growth  ;  and  one  of  which  we  ought 
never  to  lose  sight,  even  for  a  day.     If  we  go  on  from  montfa  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  any  improvement  in  the 
Christian   life;  our  case   must  be  dark  and   distressing   indeed. 
Much  more  distressing  must  it  be,  if,  instead  of  advancing,  we  sen- 
sibly decline.     Christians  may,  and  will,  fall  into  temptation,  and 
sin;   and  sometimes   into  sins,  which  arc  great,  and  peculiarly 
dreadful.     Thus  did  David ^  thus  did  Solomon^  thus  aid  Peter* 
These  are  fearful  grounds  of  humiliation  and  sorrow;  but  even 
these,  when  followed  by  contrition  and  amendment,  are  far  less 
\  discouraging  and  hopeless,  than  that  slow,  regular  decline,  that 
chilled,  perishing  state,  which  admits  of  no  intervenings  of  warmth, 
no  returns  of  health  and  vigour.     The  pleurisy,  or  the  gout,  may 
kill ;  and  often  greatly  alarm,  and  endanger;  but  they  frequently, 
nay,  most  usually,  terminate  their  violence  speedily,  and  give  place 
to  returning  strength.     The  consumption,  on  the  other  hana,  al- 
though its  attacks  are  gentle,  gradual,  and  scarcely  perceivable,  in- 
sinuates itself  with  a  fatal  progress  into  the  constitution ;  and  if  not 
exterminated  in  season,  regularly  ends  in  death.  I  will  not  say,  thai 
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a  hectic  in  religion  is  hopeless ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  terrible.  Let  it  be  observed  in  this  place,  however,  that  Chris- 
tians sometimes  are  really  advancing,  when  they  do  not  perceive  it ; 
and  when  their  progress,  although  hidden  from  themselves,  is  visi- 
ble to  those  around  them.  This,  together  with  other  mysteries, 
God  will  unfold  hereafter ;  and  wHl  show  them,  that  the  dispensa- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  his  glory,  and  of  their  own  final  good. 
All  Christians  ought  to  learn,  from  this  fact,  to  consult  their  fellow- 
christians,  as  well  as  themselves,  on  this  great  subject ;  and  not  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  own  investigation. 

jf,  on  the  otner  hand,  professors  of  Religion  find  themselves  ad- 
vancing in  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness ;  if  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  more  and  more  an  object  of  delight- 
ful contemplation  to  their  minds ;  if  they  take  more  and  more  de- 
light in  prayer  and  praise,  in  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  and  their 
onlinances ;  if  the  Word  of  God  seems  more  and  more  preferable 
to  the  most  fint  gold^  if  they  love  more  ^nd  more  to  d^  good  wUp 
all  mm;  if  they  find  an  increasing  delight  in  the  character,  com- 
pany, conversation,  and  prosperity,  of  their  fellow-christians : 
then  they  may,  indeed,  ting  ofmtrcy  ;  and  enjoy  a  lively  hope,  thai 
they  arc  fast  overcoming  uie  world,  and  preparing  for  the  glories  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

3dly.  Tht  same  considerations  furnish  abtmdani  encouragement 
to  the  Christian. 

Think  how  much  God  has  done  to  accomplish  this  work ;  and 
you  can  find  no  room  for  despondency.  I  well  know,  I  readily 
confess,  how  prone  all  men  are  to  yield  to  temptations  ^  to  love 
the  world ;  to  indulge  appetite  and  passion ;  to  embrace  error ;  to 
cherish  self-justification ;  to  find  ways  of  sinning,  which  in  their 
own  eyes  are  safe  and  blameless;  to  reconcile,  and  unite  virtues 
to  their  counterfeit  vices  ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  variety  of  DKxles,  to 
backslide,  and  sin,  and  fall.  How  hopeless,  with  these  things  in 
our  view,  would  seem  final,  persevering  holiness,  and  a  safe  arrival 
in  the  heavenly  kinedom ! 

But  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  our  sanctification,  puts 
all  these  terrible  evils  to  flight;  and  assures  us,  that  ffe,  who  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  us^  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ.  He 
is  every  where  present  to  every  Christian ;  knows  every  want,  and 
danger ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  useful, 
for  the  followers  of  Christ.  No  evil  can  escape  his  eye ;  no  ene- 
my resist,  or  elude,  his  power.  With  infinite  benignity  and  tender* 
ness  he  dwells  within,  and  without  us,  to  guard,  relieve,  heal,  sanc- 
tify, and  save ;  to  give  us  strength  to  endure,  and  power  to  over- 
come. Under  his  influence  and  direction,  we  shall  successfully 
fght  the  goodfghtj  keep  the  faithy  finish  our  course  with  joy^  and 
receive  that  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the  Lordy  the  rightetms 
Judre^  will  give  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing. .  Thanks  ht  lo 
God  for  iiis  unspeakable  gift.    Amen. 


SERMON  LXXXIV, 


€OVaX^UBNCBS   OF  REGENERATION. — PEACE  OF   CONSCIENCE. 


Jom  xiT.  27.— Pmm  /  leave  tDtih  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  mot  mm  ike  mmU 

givelhf  give  I  unto  you. 

Having  examined  the  Nature  of  Adoption^  and  Sanctificatiorij 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  another  consequence  of  this  change 
in  roan :  viz.  Evangelical  Peace. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  Christ's  first  discourse  to  his  Apostles, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  now  about  to 
leave  the  world.  His  death  he  had  often  predicted  to  them  in 
the  plainest  language  :  yet  so  strong  were  their  expectations  of  t 
reigning)  conquering  Messiah,  that  they  seem  never  to  have  believ- 
ed these  predictions.  So  for  as  they  were  able,  they  appear  to 
have  interpreted  them  in  any  manner,  rather  than  the  true  one ; 
and,  when  they  could  not  misinterpret  them,  to  have  concluded, 
that  thev  involved  some  mystery,  which  it  was  beyond  their  power 
to  nnriddle. 

However,  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  the  events,  which  led  to  this 
great  one,  began  to  thicken,  they  became  apprehensive  and  alarm- 
ed. What  evils  were  before  them  they  seem  not  to  have  realized; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  that  something  terrible 
was  at  hand,  and  to  have  become  deeply  discouraged  by  loose  and 
undefined  forebodings. 

Christ  understood,  perfectly,  the  state  of  their  minds ;:  and,  with 
his  own  peculiar  tenderness,  commenced  the  benevolent  work  of 
furnishing  them  the  necessary  relief.  This  he  accomph'shed  in 
three  discourses :  the  first  included  in  this,  the  second  in  the  two 
following,  and  the  third  in  the  seventeenth,  chapters.  Never  were 
consolations  so  well  devised,  or  so  well  administered.  The  dis- 
courses are  beautiful  beyond  all  parallel ;  supremely  instructive  , 
exquisitely  tender ;  and  replete  with  considerations  of  the  most 
tnpporting  nature.  The  last  of  them  is  a  prayer  ;  more  interest- 
ing, more  sublime,  more  wonderful,  than  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
uttered  in  the  present  world ;  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  that  intercession,  wjbich  the  divine  Advocate  makes 
for  his  followers  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

Among  the  considerations  which  endear  these  discourses  of  Christ 
to  his  children,  the  most  affecting  one  is,  they  are  his  dying  words; 
his  last  addresses  before  he  ascended  the  cross.  They  succeeded 
the  institution  of  the  Sacramental  supper :  they  preceded  the  Cru- 
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cifizion.  Never  was  there  an  occasion  so  interesting,  so  solema, 
so  divine ;  nor  was  any  mind,  beside  that  of  Christ,  ever  so  perfect- 
ly fitted  to  understand,  and  feel,  the  nature  of  this  occasion,  ot  so 
able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  He  seems,  here,  to 
have  poured  out  his  soul  with  supreme  love,  and  infinite  endearment. 
The  whole  Saviour  is  brought  out  to  view :  the  God  becomes  visi- 
ble in  his  most  lovely  and  glorious  character. 

The  Apostles  were  now  to  be  left  by  him ;  to  go,  un  befriended 
and  unprotected,  into  a  world  of  enemies  ;  and  to  meet  all  the  evils, 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  them  by  bigotry,  malice,  and  persecu* 
tion.  To  support  them  in  this  state  of  suffering,  he  promises 
them  a  rich  variety  of  blessings ;  particularly,  the  presence,  and 
everlasting  love,  of  his  Father  and  himself ;  reminds  them  of  bis 
own  sufienngs,  and  of  the  fortitude,  with  which  he  had  endured 
them ;  and  assures  to  them  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
as  a  most  desirable,  and  delightful,  support  under  all  external  dis« 
tresses. 

Of  all  the  blessings,  contained  in  these  promises,  none  seems  to 
be  better  suited  to  their  situation,  and  their  wants,  than  that,  which 
is  announced  in  the  text.  When  contentions  multiply,  and  enemies 
invade,  from  without ;  when  friends  withdraw,  ana  comforts  dimin* 
ish ;  when  enjoyments  lessen,  and  hope  retires ;  nothing  can  be 
more  timely,  more  desirable,  more  welcome,  than  peace  within  : 
peace,  quieting  all  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  soothing  the  wounds 
of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  allaying,  on  the  one  hand,  fear ;  on 
the  other,  suffering. 

That  we  may  understand  the  value  of  this  legacy,  left  by  the 
Redeemer  not  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to  all  his  followers,  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider, 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Peace^  which  he  gave  ;  and, 

IL  7%«  Manner^  in  which  he  gave  it. 

I.  /  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  peace^  which 
Christ  gave  his  disciples. 

Peace  is  always  opposed  to  war;  and,  when  begun  in  any  instance, 
involves  the  cessation  of  the  preceding  conflict.  With  a  direct  ref* 
erence  to  such  a  conflict,  Christ  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  blessing, 
mentioned  in  the  text;  and  called  it  by  a  name,  fitted  to  show 
both  the  nature  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedy. 

Such  a  conflict  actually  exists  between  man  and  himself;  his 

fellow-men;  and  his  Maker.     Against  God  this  hostility  manifests 

itself  in  ten  thousand  acts  of  resistance  to  his  pleasure.    While  He 

claims  the  supreme  love,  and  implicit  obedience,  of  every  lntelli'« 

S^nt  creature,  man  denies  both  his  claims,  and  the  rights  on  which 
ey  are  founded ;  and  boldly  sets  up  in  opposition  to  them,  claims 
and  rights  of  his  own,  which  he  determines  to  support  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.    For  this  end  he  commences  a  progress  of  revolt, 
and  contention,  which  occupies  most  of  his  time,  and  most  of  his 
Vol.  IL  6"^ 
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thoughts ;  and,  at  death,  leaves,  not  unfrequently,  the  controveny 
undecided. 

fVith  his  fellow^men  his  contention  arises  from  two  sources:  kU 
own  selfishness,  and  theirs.  The  mind,  in  which  selfishness  reignsi 
always  wishes,  intends,  and  labours,  to  make  every  other  interest 
subservient  to  its  own ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  prevent  it  from  disturb- 
ing, precluding,  or  diminishing,  its  own.  From  this  source  have 
sprung  all  the  private,  and  all  the  public,  contentions,  which  have 
destroyed  the  peace  of  neighbourhoods,  and  ravaged  the  world  ; 
the  sufferings  and  the  siehs,  the  tears  and  the  groans,  which  have 
spread  firom  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

Nor  is  man  less  busily  employed  in  conflicting  with  himself.  The 

Sissions  and  appetites  of  the  human  heart  have  ever  opposed  the 
ctates  of  Conscience.  The  Conscience  was  intendea  by  God 
to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  man  ;  and  strenuously,  and 
firmly,  asserts  its  right  to  this  most  important,  and  most  necessa- 
ry, control.  Still  more  strenuously  the  passions  rebel  against  it; 
force  the  man  to  submit  to  their  own  dictates ;  and  hurrv  him  into 
a  course  of  disobedience.  In  this  progress  of  guilt,  Conscience 
holds  out  her  dreadful  mirror  to  his  terrified  eye ;  and  exhibits  him 
to  himself,  odious,  deformed,  and  fearfully  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
God. 

To  this  distracted,  miserable  being,  peace  is  announced,  in  the 
text,  by  Him,  who  knew  all  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  of 
our  race*  Upon  a  strict  examination,  the  legacy  will  be  found 
to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  those,  for  wnom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

1st.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Mind,  or  Intellect. 

Every  person,  who  has  at  all  entertained  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  concerning  religious  subjects,  must  have  often  j>erceived 
a  multitude  of  doubts,  springing  up  in  his  mind,  at  different  times, 
concerning  the  Word  of  God ;  the  evidence,  by  which  its  divine 
origin  is  evinced  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  doctrmes,  and  precepts, 
which  it  contains.  These  doubts  may,  at  times,  grow  out  of  igno- 
rance ;  usually  they  spring  from  the  heart ;  from  its  disrelish  to  the 
truth  itself,  and  its  opposition  to  its  Author.  Every  doubt  on  this 
subject  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  distress.  The  soul  is  un- 
willing, that  there  should  be  any  such  truths;  and  that  God  should 
have  such  •  a  character,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  the  author  of 
them.  Especially  is  this  observation  applicable  to  those  doctrines, 
which  exhibit  ourselves  as  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ;  and 
God  as  pure,  holy,  and  sovereign.  Against  these  doctrines  man- 
kind have  contended  in  all  ages  ;  have  doubted  their  truth ;  have 
denied  their  import ;  and  have  exploded  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  were  sustained.  In  the  place  of  these  doctrines  the  mind  sub- 
stitutes others,  which  are  more  palatable  to  itself.  For  their  obvi- 
ous and  real  meaning,  which  it  is  determined  not  to  admit,  it  sub- 
stitutes othen  I  kindred,  perhaps,  and  plausible,  but  obliquci  and 
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incapable  of  being  supported.  In  this  manner  it  stnigeles  to  get 
loose  from  the  truth  of  God ;  sometimes  by  believing,  that  be  has 
made  no  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind ;  sometimes  by  deter- 
mining, that  he  has  made  no  such  revelation,  and  is  commonly  re- 
ceived;  and  generally  by  adopting  a  creed,  essentially  different 
from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  part  of  this 
creed  it  makes  more  pleasing  to  itself,  less  terrifying,  less  humili- 
ating, and  yet,  as  it  hopes,  equally  safe. 

Still,  Revelation,  in  spite  of  all  these  labours  and  struggles,  con- 
tinues to  be  supported  by  no  small  evidence.  The  obvtous  mean- 
ing of  the  doctrmes,  which  it  contains,  will,  at  times,  appear  but 
too  probably  the  true  meaning.  In  spite  of  the  mind  itself,  its  ar- 
guments, and  persuasions,  God  may,  and  it  frequently  fears,  will, 
be  found  to  be  just  such  a  Being,  as  he  seems  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures.  Its  own  character,  also,  it  almost  daily  suspects, 
(and  conscience  perpetually  enhances  the  suspicion)  is  just  such, 
as  the  Scriptures  have  declared ;  and  its  danger  neither  less  real, 
nor  less  terrible.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  troubled  «ea,  which 
cannot  restj  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

Nor  is  either  this  opposition,  or  the  distress  which  sprines  from 
it,  less  excited  by  the  tenour  of  the  Scriptural  ^r«cep*5,  than  by 
that  of  the  doctrines.     In  t^e  view  of  such  a  mind  the  precepts  ap- 
pear to  be  unnecessarily  numerous,  nice,  and  rigid ;  enjoining  ma- 
ny things,  which  it  thinks  might  better  have  been  omitted;  and  pro- 
hibiting many  thines,  which,  it  conceives,  would  have  been  much 
better  allowed.    The  life,  which  they  require,  it  pronounces  to  be 
unnecessarily  strict,  difficult,  and  discouraging;    and  regards  as 
being  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature.     Hence  it  supposes, 
and  at  times  believes,  that  God  cannot  have  intended,  that  his  pre- 
cepts should  be  understood  in  their  obvious  meaning;  and  that 
some  other  meaning,  attended  with  many  softenings,  and  involving 
many  limitations,  is  to  be  attributed  to  them ;  or  that,  at  the  worst, 
a  partial,  imperfect  obedience  to  them  will  ultimately  be  accepted. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  wishes,  and  the  views  to  which  they 
give  birth,  accompanied  by  fears,  that  the  things,  thus  opposed, 
may  all  be  the  real  pleasure  of  God ;  the  views  erroneous,  and  the 
wishes  sinful;  such  a  mind  wearies  itself  to  find  out  a  more  palat- 
able moral  system ;  is  harassed  by  suspense,  and  distressed  by 
painful  apprehensions. 

But  when  the  hostility  of  the  heart  towards  its  Maker,  and 
towards  his  truth,  is  dissolved  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace;  and  the  soul  is  indued  with  love  to  its  Maker;  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Word,  are  seen 
with  new  optics ;  and  appear,  therefore,  in  a  new  light.  It  is  the 
nature  of  Evangelical  love  to  delight,  alike,  in  the  Truth  and  its 
Author.  Both  are  thenceforth  seen  with  the  eyes  of  good-will. 
Of  course,  God  appears  to  the  mind,  invested  with  his  proper  char- 
acter and  supreme  glory ;  as  the  sum  of  all  excellence ;  as  infi- 
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nitely  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  It  is  seen  to  be  impossible  for 
him  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceived.  Whatever  he  declares  is, 
therefore,  admitted  without  reserve.  The  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  is  readily  believed,  because  the  evidence,  which  sup- 
ports it,  is  such,  as  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind ;  and  because  the 
mind,  in  question,  has  now  become  possessed  of  real  candour. 
The  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts, 
wherever  it  is  seen,  is  readily  received,  because  it  is  relished,  and 
because  God  is  believed  to  have  made  his  precepts  plain  to  him, 
that  tmderstandeth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  possessed  of  piety.  The 
things,  to  be  believed,  the  mind  now  loves  to  believe.  The  things 
required,  it  now  chooses  to  do.  The  nature  of  the  doctrines,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  the  precepts  are  founded,  it  will,  indeed,  at 
times,  be  unable  to  unravel.  But  here  its  faith,  and  obedience,  will 
be  implicit ;  because  it  knows,  that  God  does  not  prescribe  with- 
out the  best  reasons,  and  that  his  instructions,  however  mysterious, 
must  be  always  true,  and  always  desirable.  What  it  understands 
it  welcomes.  What  it  does  not  understand,  it  receives  with  a  hum* 
ble  submission  to  him,  who  has  said.  The  secret  things  behr^  to 
God;  but  the  thingSy  that  are  revealed^  belong  to  men. 

From  such  a  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  suspense  and  perplexity 
must  vanish  of  course ;  together  with  all  the  agitation,  fear,  and 

Eain,  with  which  they  were  attended.  The  weapons  of  its  warfare 
ave  been  laid  down ;  its  toils  are  ended,  its  alarms  are  over;  its 
struggles  are  relinouished  ;  and  a  delightful  repose  has  succeeded 
to  its  multiplied,  long-continued,  and  painful  efforts;  a  repose, 
doubly  delightful,  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  as  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  various  troubles,  by  which  it  has  been  so  often,  and  so  deeply 
distressed. 

2dly.  //  is  the  happy  state  of  the  Affections. 

It  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated,  that  the  affections  are 
originally  alienated  from  God,  and  opposed  to  his  government, 
and  pleasure.  The  spirit  of  apostacy  is,  primarily,  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  self-dependence;  which  aiways  exalts  itself  against  its  Maker. 
The  angels,  who  fell,  fell  by  refusing  to  keep  their  first  estate;  mw 
*saurejv  oLgxy^ ;  their  ozon  ojfice,  or  principality ;  and  by  deserting 
(a«roXiTovr(xc)  their  habitation;  oixiiTrj^iov,  their  station.  They  refused 
to  continue  even  in  that  exalted  rank  of  existence,  and  to  execute 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  assigned  to  them  by  the  goodness 
of  God.  The  same  spirit  predominates  in  fallen  men.  They  too 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  station,  and  their  own  duties.  All 
apostate  beings  say  to  God  in  their  hearts,  We  will  not  havt  Thee 
to  reign  over  ils. 

Equally  hostile  to  the  divine  government  is  the  litst  of  thefleek: 
sensuality ;  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes :  avarice.  Concerning  these 
three  great  controlling  affections  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  alike 
true,  that  they  are  not  of  the  Father^  but  of  the  world;  and  tba(| 
wherever  they  reign,  the  love  of  the  Father  cannot  exist. 
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From  the  indulgence  of  this  spirit,  continually  sprinj^  up  in  the 
soul  haughty  claims  upon  its  Maker  for  an  increase  of  ils  enjoy« 
ments,  and  an  exemption  from  its  duties :  claims,  which  God  never 
satisfies,  unless  in  the  way  of  judgment,  and  indignation.  The 
soul,  therefore,  is  discontented  with  its  allotments ;  questions  hia 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  trulh;  murmurs  against  his  providence; 
refuses  to  perform  its  own  duty;  and  thus  carries  on  a  continual^ 
ludent,  painful  conflict  with  its  Maker. 

A  controversy  with  such  a  Being,  as  God,  cannot  fail  of  being 
attended  with  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm.  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  dreaas  the  presence  of  God ;  is  terrified  bpr  all  the 
threatenings  of  his  Word ;  trembles  at  the  approach  of  Death ; 
shrinks  from  the  Judgment ;  and  looks  towards  a  future  retribution 
with  horror. 

Of  these  evils  there  is  but  one  possible  termination ;  and  that 
is,  submission  to  (3od.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished  in  earnest, 
diey  dissolve,  like  an  enchantment  in  Arabian  tales.  The  Crea* 
tor,  before  dreaded  and  hated,  is  changed  at  once,  to  the  view  of 
the  soul,  into  an  affectionate  Parent,  reverenced,  loved,  and  de« 
lightfuUy  obeyed.  This  awful  enemy  becomes  instantaneously  an 
everlasting  and  almighty  Friend ;  this  hard  Master,  a  divine  and 
boundless  Benefactor.  His  character  is  then  contemplated  with 
awe,  indeed,  but  with  delight  also.  His  commandments^  no  longer 
grievous^  are  preferred  to  tkotuands  of  gold  and  of  silver.  His 
presence,  no  longer  terrible,  is  continually  coveted ;  and  commun* 
ion  with  him  in  prayer,  and  praise,  is  daily  sought,  and  delightfully 
found. 

In  this  manner  the  affections  become  serene,  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant. The  storm  subsides  into  a  calm ;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
soul  is  illumined  with  a  perpetual  sunshine. 

3dly.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Conscience. 

When  the  affections  have  thus  bowed  to  their  Creator;  when 
the  soul  has  sincerely  said,  7%y  will  be  done  ;  Conscience,  unop* 
posed  and  undisturbed,  dictates  whatever  is  to  be  done;  and 
smiles  its  approbation,  whenever  it  is  performed.  In  the  various 
retrospects,  which  the  Christian  takes  of  his  progress,  at  the  end 
of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  he  is  enabled  to  look  on,  and 
approve ;  and  to  feel  a  supporting  hope,  that  he  is  approved,  in 
some  good  measure,  by  his  God.  His  thoughts,  affections,  and 
designs,  cease  to  be  objects  of  dread ;  and  self-examination,  to  be 
a  duty,  which  he  cannot  perform.  To  himself  he  is  no  longer  a 
stranger.  Prayer,  he  no  longer  dreads.  From  his  moral  charac- 
ter he  no  longer  shrinks.  At  his  future  destiny  he  ceases  to  shud- 
der. A  daily,  welcome,  cheerful  visiter  at  the  internal  fire-side,  h» 
finds  there  nothing  but  peace,  harmony,  and  pleasure. 

4thly.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Life, 

In  a  world,  like  this,  it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  ezteroal  peacft 
can  be  perfect.    Although  the  man  in  question  is  poesessea  of  a. 
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Christ,  on  the  contrary,  gives  with  perfect  liberality,  and  unlim- 
ited bounty;  cheerfully;  never  resuming  what  he  has  given;  fojr 
our  benefit  only ;  really,  and  not  in  pretence ;  with  absolute  sin- 
cerity, and  supreme  nobleness  of  disposition.  His  gifts  also,  while 
they  are  of  high  value  in  themselves,  endure  for  ever.  At  the  same 
time  he  never  reproaches  us  on  account  of  his  blessings ;  and  de- 
mands of  us  no  unworthy  sacrifices. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  How  to  estimate  this  legacy  of  Christ. 

To  a  Being,  in  the  situation  of  man,  as  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  such  a  gift  is  plainly  and  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary. Condemned,  loathed,  and  afflicted,  by  his  Maker,  he 
has  no  friend,  to  whom  he  may  betake  himself  for  consolation ;  and 
no  refuge,  to  which  he  may  fly  for  safety*  Whatever  he  does ; 
God  is  present  to  see,  and  to  retribute.  An  Enemy  here,  he  is  an 
enemy  every  where :  an  enemy,  fix>m  whom  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment, defence,  nor  escape.  Sull  the  circumstances  of  the  unhap- 
py man  would  be  less  dreadful,  if  he  could  find  peace  and  support 
within.  But,  there.  Conscience  arms  herself  against  him  ;  while 
his  rebellious  passions  bring  their  pain  in  hand,  and  are  frequendy 
followed  by  remorse  and  despair.  When  he  looks  abroad,  he  sees 
his  fellow-creatures  at  war  with  him,  also ;  and  fix>m  them  seeks  in 
vain  for  an  alleviation  of  his  sufierings. 

In  this  situation  Christ  proclaims  to  him  peace  with  God,  with 
mankind)  and  with  himself  ;/>eace/)a^^iW  all  understanding^  peace, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give^  nor  take  away.  Henceforth,  no- 
thing is  desirable  in  his  sight,  but  that  which  God  chooses ;  nothing 
lovely,  but  that  which  God  loves.  To  know  the  divine  will  is,  in 
his  View,  to  know  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  to  obey  it,  all  that  is 
useful.  He  is  assured  of  the  divine  protection,  and  is  therefore 
safe :  for  he  knows,  that  no  enemy  can  endanger  his  welfare,  or 
disturb  his  repose. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soul  has  returned  to  its  rest^  and  is  quiet. 
The  storm  is  past ;  and  is  succeeded  by  serenity  and  sunshine.  If 
he  finds  enemies  abroad ;  he  disarms  half  their  rage  by  his  own 
meekness :  the  rest  he  sustains,  pities,  and  forgives. 

In  times  of  danger,  when  God  comes  out  against  mankind,  to 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  he  enjoys  the  unspeakable  con- 
solation of  believing,  that  this  awful  JBeing  is  a  fiiend  to  Aim. 
When,  therefore,  the  tempest  rages,  the  famine  desolates,  or  the 
pestilence  hurries  its  victims  to  the  grave ;  when  a  thousand/all  at 
nis  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand  }  it  shall  not  come  near 

HIM. 

Afflictions  will,  however,  reach  even  him.  It  is  necessary,  that 
he  should  be  chastened :  and  chastening  in  its  very  nature  if  grisv^ 
aus.    But,  for  this  grief  the  peape  of  the  Gospel  provides  a^vnre 
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End  delightful  alleviation.  The  pain,  he  knows,  b  inflicted  bj 
the  Ihtker  of  his  spirit ;  that  he  may  becorm  a  partaker  of  his  Ao- 
linessj  and  live.  He  receives  it,  therefore,  with  patience  and 
resignation ;  and  thus  strips  disease  of  its  languor ;  robs  pain  of 
its  sting  ;  and  lights  up  a  cheering  lamp  in  the  dark  chambers  of 
sorrow. 

In  death,  that  melancholy  and^listressing  day  to  the  wicked,  his 
eye  penetrates  the  gloom,  and  descries  the  glorious  morning  which 
dawns  beyond  it.  On  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  gloomy  valley, 
spreads  a  world  of  peace :  where  no  storm  ever  blows ;  no  enemy 
ever  invades ;  and  no  danger  ever  threatens.  There  all  are  friends. 
Ood  is  his  friend :  Christ  is  his  friend :  and  none  but  his  friends  are 
found  among  the  innianerable  company  of  angels^  or  the  general  aS' 
sembly  of  the  first-horn. 

Sdly.  How  greatly  is  this  blessing  enhanced  by  the  corisideratianj 
that  Christ  has  given  us  his  own  peace. 

Peace  I  leave  with  you;  mt  peace  I  give  unto  you.  In  this  de- 
claration  we  are  reminded  of  the  dorious  character  of  Htmy  who 
bestows  the  legacy,  and  of  the  wonoerful  things,  which  he  has  done 
to  procure  it  for  us.  Christ  is  divinely  great  and  excellent ;  and 
the  gift  is  suited  to  his  character ;  is  excellent,  noble,  and  divine. 
It  is  the  rich  fruit,  the  genuine  evidence,  of  virtue :  a  seal,  impres- 
sed by  the  Saviour  on  the  soul,  as  unquestionable  proof,  that  it  has 
become  his :  a  livine  witness,  that  he  has  there  talcen  up  his  resi- 
dence, as  in  a  temple,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  dwell.  It  is  his 
stUlj  small  votce,  whispering  in  delightful  accents,  that  he  is  there; 
and  that  he  is  there,  on  his  own  most  benevolent  purpose  of  purify- 
ing it  for  heaven,  and  quickening  it  with  immortal  life.  The  Giver 
is  divine  i  the  gift  is  divine  :  the  end,  for  which  it  is  given,  is  ako 
divine. 

The  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  to  procure  tWs  gift 
for  man,  are  infinitely  great  and  endearing,  i^or  this  end,  when  he 
was.m  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  egualwith 
God  ;  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ;  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
In  the  peace,  which  Christians  enjoy,  they  are  presented  with  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  these  wonderful  efforts  of  him,  who  thus  in 
his  flesh  abolished  the  enmity ;  and  made,  preached,  and  became^ 
Peace  to  them  who  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  who  were  nigh*  When- 
ever this  delightful  serenity  of  soul  is  enjoyed  by  us,  we  cannot 
easily  avoid  recollecting,  that  with  boundless  benignity  the  Son  of 
Ood  became  man;  lived  a  life  of  unceasing  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing; died  on  the  cross;  rose  from  the  dead;  ascended  to  heaven; 
and  there  intercedes  for  ever,  that  this  blessing  may  be  ours.  What 
love  can  be  compared  to  this?  What  character  was  ever  so  lovely, 
»o  endearing,  so  peculiarly  divine  ? 

As  the  Peace  of  Christ,  also,  this  glorious  possession  assumes  a 
new  character  of  excellence  and  worth.    In  him,  this  peace  was 
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the  result  of  consummate  wisdom  and  supreme  rectitude :  a  divine 
harmony  of  perfect  intelligence  and  immeasurable  love.  It  was  a 
possession  completely  independent.  None  could  give  it:  none 
could  take  it  away.  In  the  pure,  serene,  eternal  Mind  of  the  Sav- 
iour, it  dwelt  of  course,  inseparably,  and  for  ever.  It  was  the 
necessary  and  immortal  offspring  of  immortal  excellence :  the  co- 
etemal  splendour  of  light  eternal.  Befort  the  movniains  were 
brought  forthf  or  ever  he  had  formed  the  earth  and  the  world  ;  then 
wai  it  by  him^  as  one  brought  up  with  him ;  and  was  daily  his  delight, 
rejoicing  alway  before  him :  rejoicing  with  a  divine  prescience  in 
the  future,  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  placing  its  delights  in  tht 
tons  of  men* 

In  his  Mediatorial  residence  among  the  children  of  apostate 
Adam;  amid  all  his  sorrows  and  labours,  amid  all  the  oppositioni 
reaction,  and  persecution,  which  he  experienced ;  amicl  all  the 
living  anguish,  and  dying  agonies,  which  he  suffered ;  this  celestial 
companion,  this  divine  inmate  of  his  bosom,  perpetually  sustained 
him;  and  diffused  fortitude  and  serenity  around  his  soul.  Thus 
sustained,  thus  tranquillized,  be  smiled  in  agony,  and  triumphed  in 
death. 

To  us,  as  to  him,  it  is  peace  passing  all  understanding  ;  peace, 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take  away,  Grace  and  Mercy  de- 
scend first  in  the  train  of  infinite  blessings  from  God  our  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Peace  enters  our  doors  im- 
mediately behind  them.  A  guest,  fresh  from  heaven,  and  from 
the  presence  of  God,  Peace  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
world  from  which  she  descends  ;  of  the  region  in  which  she  was 
bom ;  of  the  family  to  which  she  is  allied ;  and  of  the  Parent, 
from  whom  she  sprang.  Gentle  and  serene,  beautiful  and  lovely, 
she  becomes  a  willing  companion  to  every  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb;  to  every  genuine  child  of  God.  Her  own 
angelic  disposition  she  breathes  insensibly  into  the  soul ;  her  soft- 
ness and  gentleness  she  infuses  into  the  heart;  and  her  living 
smiles  she  spreads  over  the  aspect.  At  once,  the  man  is  changed 
into  a  new  creature.  His  soul,  before  the  redon  of  darkness 
and  storm,  is  cleared,  at  once,  of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was 
overcast.  Its  tempestuous  passions  cease  to  rage,  and  ravage;  and 
a  heavenly  sunshine  illumines  the  world  within.  The  universe,  to 
him  heretofore  a  vast  kingdom  of  war  and  opposition,  is  converted 
into  a  delightful  residence  of  quiet  and  harmony  ;  in  which  an 
immense  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  no  man  can  number, 
are  become  his  friends,  and  in  jvhich  the  hostilities  of  the  rest  will 
only  work  together  for  his  good.  God,  also,  seen  by  him  before 
in  clouds  and  darkness^  which  were  very  tempestuous  round  abottt 
him,  has  unfolded  to  him  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  given 
him  a  lively  and  transporting  earnest  of  serene,  unclouded,  ever- 
lasting  day. 
X  Vol.  1L  6C 
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ptmu,  umd  jojf  in  iht  Hoiy  Okni, 

On  the  last  Sabbath,  I  considered  the  nature  and  importance  of 
l^ritual  Peace.  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  another  consequence 
of  Regeneration :  viz.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  me  text,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  the  Kmfdom  of  God  is 
formed  of  Righteousness^  Peace^  and  Jot/  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  By 
this  kingdom  he  intends,  plainly,  not  the  kingdom  of  Creation,  nor 
the  kingdom  of  Providence,  nor,  in  a  strict  sense,  what  is  usuallj 
called  Uie  kingdom  of  Grace.  The  word  kingdom  is  here  used  io 
a  figurative  manner;  and  denotes  the  Effects  of  that  secrtt^invisihte^ 
incomprehensible  influence  over  the  hearts  of  mankind^  which  is  ex- 
erted  oy  the  ^rit  of  Grace  m  the  work  of  Sanctiflcation.  This  in- 
fluence is  the  ereat  engine  of  the  divine  government  over  the  hearts 
of  Intelligent  oeings;  and  is  often  with  Uie  utmost  propriety  term- 
ed in  the  Gospel  me  kingdom  of  God.  Of  this  influence,  rights 
eousnessj  peace^  and  ioy  in  the  Holy  Ghost^  are  effects^  primarily 
important ;  and  in  the  text  are,  figuratively,  called  by  a  name, 
which,  in  simple  language,  would  properly  l)elong  to  tht  Ca%tse  sf 
their  existence.  In  a  similar  manner  is  the  term  used  by  Christy 
Luke  xvii.  20,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  ^ 
neither  shall  they  say  concerning  it,  Lo  here,  or  h  there  :  /or  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. 

Of  these  three  great  enccts  of  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  first,  viz.  Righteousness^  here  used  for  holiness  or  Evangelical 
virtue,  is,  in  the  soul,  the  cause  of  the  two  last.  From  Righteous- 
ness, in  this  sense,  spring,  of  course,  the  Peace  and  Joy  of  the 
Spiritual  character.  Joy  m  the  Holy  Ghost^  therefore,  is  obviously 
a  consequence  of  Regeneration.  In  the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  it  is  subjoined  to  Peace ;  although  we  are  ever  tore- 
member,  that  they  always  exist  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time. 

In  examining  this  suUect,  the  following  considerations  have  oc- 
curred to  me  as  particmrly  deserving  the  attention  of  a  religious 
assembly. 

I.  The  Joy  J  spoken  of  in  the  text^  is  not  a  mere  Jfaturaljoy. 

By  natural  joy  J I  intend  the  pleasure  which  is  found  by  the  mind 
in  natural  or  physical  good,  whether  possessed^  or  expected.    Such 
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w  the  pleasure,  which  we  experience  in  property,  health,  friends, . 
food,  and  other  gratifications  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  is  the 
pleasure,  found  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  great- 
ness ;  in  the  multitude,  variety,  and  sublimity,  of  the  works  ofCre- 
ation  and  Providence;  or  in  the  skill,  power, and  wisdom  displayed 
by  their  Author.  Such,  also,  is  the  satisfaction,  experiencea  in  the 
mere  belief,  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us^  and  become  our  friend 
and  benefactor. 

All  these  I  acknowledge  to  be  innocent  and  lawful  enjoyments. 
I  acknowledge  them  to  be  enjoyments  which  we  are  not  merely 
permitted,  but  required,  to  experience ;  and  to  be  enjoyments  also, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  experienced  by  every  sanctiGed  mind. 
Still  they  may  be  possessed  in  a  manner,  merely  natural ;  and  by 
a  mind,  utterly  destitute  of  the  Evangelical  character.  When  the 
Christian  rejoices  in  these  things,  he  rejoices  virtuously  ;  because 
he  regards  them  with  just  views.  But  when  a  sinner  rejoices  in 
them,  he  regards  them  with  erroneous  views,  and  with  emotions 
destitute  of  virtue.  Evangelical  joy  in  these  things  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  l^rit.  But  nothing,  experienced  by  a  sinner,  can  be 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  Christian.  Nor  is  any  genuine  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  ever  found  in  an  unsanctified  mind. 

H.  Jotf  in  the  Holy  Ghost  »,  however,  joy  in  God. 

God  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  universe ;  and  is 
seen  and  acknowledged,  in  this  character,  by  every  virtuous  being. 
In  this  most  pleasing  and  magnificent  manner,  he  is  every  where 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  / 
says  the  PsaUaist.  Ps.  xxxiii.  1.  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  Lord^ 
saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
Is.  xli.  16.  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  my  soul  shall  be 
j^^ufid  in  my  God;  saith  our  Saviour ;  Is.  Ixi.  10.  Be  glad,  then, 
ye  children  ofZion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God;  saith  Joel, 
chapter  ii.  33.  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  fieither  shall 
fruit  be  in  ike  vine  ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  fiocks  shall  be  cui  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  m  the  stall:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  I 
wUljoy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  Hab.  iii.  17,  18.  The  same 
language  is  adopted  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  St;  Paul,  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  is  applied  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles;  and  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians ;  either  as  an  account  of  faqts ;  or  as 
a  precept,  directing  their  duty. 

To  Revelation,  Keason Joins  her  fullest  testimony ;  and  easily 
discerns,  when  informed  of'^the  true  character  of  God  by  Revela- 
tion, that  in  him  the  proper,  rational,  supreme,  and  eternal  joy  of 
his  Intelligent  creatures  must  ultimately  centre ;  and  that  he  is  the 
object,  to  be  thus  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  source  whence  this  enjoy- 
ment flows.  The  eternal,  unchangeable,  almighty,  a4l-knowing, 
the  infinitely  just,  faithful,  true,  benevolent,  and  merciful  Mind  is, 
ia  an  infinite  degree,  a  more  bfE^autiful,  lovely,  and  glorious  object 
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in  itself,  than  any,  or  than  all,  others.  Of  soch  a  Mind  all  the 
conduct,  all  the  manifestations,  are  accordant  with  its  true  and  es- 
sential nature ;  are  beautiful,  glorious,  and  lovely,  like  itself. 
These  amazing  considerations  are  also  enhanced,  in  a  manner  liter- 
ally boundless,  by  the  great  fact,  that  from  this  Mind  sprang  all 
the  objects  of  admiration,  and  delight,  which  are  found  in  the 
Universe. 

In  the  Power  of  God,  we  are  presented  with  an  everlasting  and 
unlimited  source  of  joy ;  when  it  is  considered  as  perfect  Suffi- 
ciency for  every  great  and  good  purpose;  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  whatever  wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  delight  in  ;  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  in  the  manner,  which  is  perfecdy 
desirable. 

In  the  Knowledge  of  God,  there  is  an  endless  source  of  delight ; 
as  the  original  sprine,  whence  have  flowed  the  innumerable  beings, 
and  events,  of  tne  Universe ;  together  with  their  attributes,  ope- 
rations, and  effects.  In  the  perpetually  diversified  structure,  the 
wonderful  purposes,  and  the  no  less  wonderful  uses,  of  these,  is 
the  state  of  the  infinite  Mind,  as  the  Origin  of  whatever  is  great  and 

5ood,  presented  to  us  in  a  manner,  perfect  in  itself,  and  endlessly 
elightful  to  every  virtuous  beholder.  The  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  kingdoms,  even  of  this  world,  are  full  of  these  displays; 
and  the  structure,  powers,  and  operations,  of  a  single  being,  mmish 
a  field  of  investigation,  altogether  too  wide  for  the  comprehension 
of  any  human  understanding. 

In  the  Bounty  of  God,  we  behold  an  amazing  source  of  gratitude, 
and  of  the  pleasure,  always  found  in  that  most  amiable  and  delight- 
ful emotion.  We  here  discern  ample  provision  made  for  our  con- 
tinuance in  being;  for  our  daily  wants;  and  for  all  our  reasonable 
wishes.  Our  food  and  raiment  are  most  liberally  supplied;  omt 
innocent  desires  most  richly  gratified  ;  our  taste  delighted  with  the 
beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur,  of  the  worW  around  us  ;  our  eyes 
charmed  with  the  glorious  prospects  of  fAe  earth  and  the  heavens ; 
and  our  ears  feasted  with  melody  and  harmony. 

In  the  Mercy  of  God,  the  soul  is  assured,  that  its  sins  maybe  for- 
given, and  its  nature  renewed  ;  is  presented  with  the  most  illustri- 
ous proofs  of  divine  Love,  and  the  overflowings  of  infinite  tender- 
ness towards  a  world  of  apostates.  It  is  here  furnished  with  the 
greatest  and  best  gift  of  God ;  Evangelical  Virtue  ;  and  beyond  the 
erave,  is  secured  in  the  endless  possession  of  unmingled  and  un- 
fading happiness.  From  sin,  its  own  most  debased  character,  and 
from  misery,  its  proper  reward,  it  is  here  presented  with  a  final  de- 
liverance ;  is  instamped  with  the  image  of  Grod,  and  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 

In  the  Truth  and  Faithfulness  of  this  perfect  Being,  the  soal  is 
furnished  with  entire  security,  that  His  aeclarations  are  steadfast 
and  immoveable ;  and  that  his  promises  endure  for  ever.  The  en* 
couragement,  given  to  it,  therefore,  of  both  present  and  fotnrt 
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good,  is  encouragement,  on  which  perfect  reliance  may  be  phced, 
and  with  regard  to  which  disappointment  can  never  arise,  cither 
here  or  hereafter.  When  we  remember,  that  one  of  these  promises 
to  Christians  is,  that  all  things  shall  be  theirs  ;  and  another^  that  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  their  good}  the  importance  of  this 
consideration  appears  to  be  literally  infinite.  On  these  dcdaia- 
tions  the  virtuous  Universe  reposes  with  absolute  safety,  and  with 
reliance  which  will  strengthen  for  ever. 

7%e  Justice  of  God  is  seen  to  be  the  immensely  grand  and  awful,^ 
yet  the  immensely  beneficial,  administration  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  Jehovah.  In  the  exercise  of  this  glorious  attribute  are  secured* 
all  the  rights  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  infallible  and  com- 
plete protection  from  every  ultimate  wrong.  The  least  right,  and 
the  least  wrong,  of  the  least  individual,  are  as  firmly  assured,  a» 
the  greatest  interests  of  Angels  and  Archangels.  ,  By  this  amazing^ 
Mind  nothine  is  forgotten,  or  unregarded.  Lazarus,  at  the  gate, 
is  as  effectually  remembered,  as  David,  on  the  throne ;  or  Gabriel^ 
standing  before  God  in  the  highest  heavens. 

Mone,  and  to  a  world  of  sinrurs,  the  Justice  of  God  would  be 
only  great  and  terrible ;  but,  harmonizing  with  Mercy  in  all  its  dic- 
tates, it  renders,  even  to  our  view,  the  character  of  the  ereat  Pos- 
sessor transcendently  excellent  and  amiable.  What  would  become 
of  the  universe,  were  God  to  be  unjust?  What  creature  would  for 
a  moment  be  safe;  what  interest  uninvaded  7 

Of  these  glorious  attributes,  we  need  not,  in  order  to  find  displays, 
cast  our  eyes  abroad  into  incomprehensible  systems  of  worlos  and 
beings.  At  home,  by  our  firesides,  in  our  friends,  in  our  families,  in 
our  bodies,  and  in  our  minds,  they  are  seen  with  high  advantage  and 
supreme  endearment.  Are  we  fed  ?  The  hand  which  feeds  us  ie 
that  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Are  we  clothed  ?  He  made  the  flax 
to  grow;  he  formed  the  fleece;  he  gave  the  silkworm  skill,  to 
spin  her  mysterious  thread;  and  brought  to  us  the  necessary,  and 
beautiful  materials,  to  form  our  attire.  Are  we  in  health  ?  He 
preserves  in  their  pristine  strength  the  numerous  powers  of  our 
txxlies ;  sends  the  stream  of  life  through  our  veins ;  and  animates 
our  hearts  with  wonderful  and  unceasing  energy.  Do  we  seef 
He  contrived  the  eye.  Do  we  hear?  He  fashioned  the  ear.  Do 
we  think,  and  choose,  and  feel  ?  He  lighted  up  the  lamp  of  Rea- 
son in  our  minds.  Are  we,  and  ours,  virtuous  ?  He  poured  out 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification  upon  our  minds.  Have  we  enjoyments  f 
He  provided  them.  Have  we  hopes  ?  ^They  all  sprang  from  his 
bounty,  and  are  secured  by  his  unchangeable  promise. 

All  these  divine  considerations  are  enhanced  beyond  measure  by 
the  nature  of  those  attributes,  which  may  be  termed  qualification! 
of  these.  The  Omnipresence  of  God  teaches  us,  that  all  these 
perfections  are  every  where  present ;  every  where  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  good.  His  kntnidahUity  proves  to  uSy 
that  these  pertections  will  never  be  changed  in  their  nature,  de- 
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gntj  and  opentioiift ;  and  tbati  as  be  has  thus  acted,  so  he  will  al- 
ways  act  id  the  same  manner*  The  JEfemjfy  of  God  shows  us, 
that  these  perfections  will  know  no  end ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
,  enjoyments  of  his  children  will  endure  for  ever.  Thus  what  God 
is  here,  he  is  every  where ;  what  he  is  now,  he  will  be  through 
€temitv. 

In  ihe  vefurMe  and  endearing  characters  of  the  Father^  iht  Re^ 
deenury  and  the  Sanctijiery  ofmankind^  God  appears  as  the  source 
of  peculiar  joy.  As  ihe  Fkiher  ofmankindy  he  appears  as  a  Sove- 
reign and  Lawgiver,  offended  by  our  rebellion,  out  with  infinite 
kindness  proffering  to  us  forgiveness  and  reconciliation ;  as  send- 
ing, for  this  benevolent  end,  his  beloved  Son,  to  expiate  our  sins, 
and  his  holy  Spirit,  to  renew  our  hearts  and  lives ;  and,  thus,  as 
opening  his  arms,  unasked  and  undesired,  to  receive  his  penitent 
and  returning  children. 

At  the  efidearing  character  of  the  Son,  he  appears  with  boundless 
benign!^,  as  making  an  end  of  sin^  Jimshtng  transgression^  and 
bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness ;  as  becoming  man,  that  we 
mient  again  be  united  to  God ;  as  dying,  that  we  might  live ;  as 
rising  from  the  dead,  ascendine  to  heaven,  assuming  the  eovem- 
ment  of  all  thin^,  and  intercecbnie  before  the  throne  of  infinite  Ma- 
jestv,  that  we  might  rise,  hereafter,  incorruptible  and  immortal; 
might  follow  him  to  the  heavens ;  enjoy  the  infinite  blessings  of  his 
administration;  and  be  accepted  as  his  faithful  friends  at  the  final 
day.  Christ  is  the  Comer  stone  of  this  living  and  glorious  build- 
ing^, formed,  according  to  the  flowing  language  of  St.  Peter,  of 
tiving  stones  a  sfiritusu  hcuse  ofGod^  eternal  in  the  heavens.  On 
Him,  the  sole  Foundation,  the  vast  structure  is  erected,  to  stand  for 
ever. 

JB^  the  Spirit  oftruih  is  this  mightv  work  completed.  With  infi- 
nite kindness  and  patience  he  awakens,  convinces,  renews,  and 
purifies,  the  soul ;  forms  it  for  endless  holiness,  «nd  endless  life ; 
and  conducts  it  through  this  earthly  wilderness  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise beyond  the  grave. 

In  all  these  things,  united,  is  the  Love  of  God  seen  with  supreme 
advantage,  as  immense,  unchanging,  and  eternal ;  as  endeared  with 
all  possiole  tenderness ;  as  overcoming  the  most  perverse  obsti- 
nacy; as  forgiving  the  greatest  guilt;  as  flowing  out  to  enemies 
and  apostates,  condemned  by  unerring  justice,  and  discarded  by 
the  virtuous  universe. 

To  the  Christian,  in  all  these  respects,  is  God  the  source  of  su* 
preme  and  unceasing  joy.  As  a  Christian,  he  has  become  a  new 
creature ;  entered  into  a  new  creation ;  and  enrolled  himself  as 
a  subject  of  a  new  and  immortal  kingdom.  This  kingdom  is  a 
kinj^dom  in  which  will  be  progressively  accomplished,  universal^ 
entire,  and  everlasting  good.  For  this  end  it  was  created.  To 
this  end  it  is  uniformly  conducted  by  the  all-pervading,  all-rolingi 
hand  of  Jbrovah.    The  subjects  of  it  are  universally  Mtdren  of 
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Kfhi.  Their  iiitercoune  is  an  endless  succession  of  diversified 
virtue  and  loveliness*  Purity,  dignity,  and  excellence,  are  their  in* 
herent  characteristics ;  and  evcrmsting  happiness,  and  glory,  their 
final  destination.  In  all  that  thev  are,  in  all  that  they  do,  and  in 
all  that  is  done  to  them,  God  himself  rejoices  with  intense  and 
eternal  joy. 

With  this  new  kingdom  the  Christian  has  begun  an  everlasting 
conneiion.  His  union  to  the  members  of  it,  and  his  intercourse 
with  tliem,  instead  of  terminating,  will  unceasingly  become  more 
intimate,  more  endearing,  more  exalted.  The  views  of  thir  minds . 
and  his  are  destined  to  become  perpetually  more  and  more  just 
and  comprehensive ;  their  affections  and  At#  to  be  more  pure,  in* 
tense,  and  noble ;  their  mutual  friendship  to  be  more  sweet  and 
serene ;  and  their  conduct  to  be,  in  unceasing  gradation,  such  as 
is  proper  to  be  exhibited  in  the  house,  and  presence,  of  God. 

In  accordance  with  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  will  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christianas  future  being  be  foroied.    His  plans  will, 
of  course,  be  concerted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  embrace,  and  pro- 
mote eternal  purposes.    They  will  be  the  plans  of  an  immortal 
being,  destined  to  act  with  immortal  beings  m  a  boundless  field  of 
existence :  the  plans  of  a  dutiful  and  feithtul  subject  of  the  infinite 
Ruler;  of  a  child,  warmed  with  perpetual  ana  filial  piety  to  his 
divine  Parent ;  of  a  brother,  finally  united  to  th$  haiaekoU  mkich 
is  named  after  Chri$t ;  of  a  redeemed,  sanctified,  returning  prodi- 
gal, brought  back  with  infinite  compassion,  and  infinite  expense, 
to  the  house  of  his  fether,  and  welcomed  with  exquisite  joy  by  the 
fomily  of  the  first-bom.    To  glorify  God,  to  bless  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  be  blessed  by  both,  will  be  the  combined  and  perfect 
end  for  which  he  lives.    This  end  he  will  pursue  in  a  world  where 
no  obstructions  ever  arise;  where  no  toil  ever  wearies;  where  no 
disappointments  ever  intrude ;  where  no  temptations  ever  arrest ; 
and  where  no  enemies  ever  alarm :  where  his  affections  cannot  be 
too  intense,  nor  his  pursuits  too  ardent;  and  where  his  only  pro- 
fessional business  will  be  to  be  virtuous  and  happy.    As  a  citizen 
of  this  new  and  heavenly  kingdom,  the  Christian  begins  his  course 
of  spiritual  life.    All  these  things  are  already  become  his.    God  is 
his  Father;  Christ  his  Redeemer;  the  Spirit  of  Grace  his  Sanctifier; 
and  all  the  children  of  virtue  are  his  brethren.    In  the  present 
world  he  is  only  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner :  he  regards  it,  there- 
fore, as  a  mere  lodging ;  and  fixes  his  eye  on  heaven  as  his  home. 
With  this  new  diaracter,  all  things,  with  which  he  here  con- 
verses, assume,  to  his  eye,  a  new  aspect ;  and  are  filled  with  the 
presence  and  agency  of  God.   77U  heavens  declare  his  glory ^  and  tha 
firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work.    Day  unto  day  uttcreih  speech^ 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowkdge.      The  year,  in  all  its  re- 
volutions, is  crowned  with  his  goodness.  The  Spring  is  his  beauty, 
blooming  in  endless  varieties  of  ele^nce  and  splendour.  Summer 
and  Autumn  arc  manifestations  of  his  bounty ;  filling  his  creaturci '. 
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with  good.  The  Winter  is  a  solemn  display  of  his  majesty.  Then 
the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind^  and  in  the  storm  ;  aiicl  the 
thuds  art  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

In  his  own  blessings  the  Christian  sees  God  in  a  manner  still 
m<»'e  delightful.  His  blessings  are  not  mere  enjoyments :  they 
are  gifts ;  unspeakably  endeared  by  the  Hand  from  which  they 
flow.  When  ke  is  in  prosperity ;  The  Lord  is  his  Shepherd^  who 
maktth  him  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures^  aiid  leadeth  him  besidt 
the  still  waters  ;  who  prepareth  a  table  before  AtVr  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  who  anointeth  his  head  with  oil ;  who  causeth  his  cup  to 
run  over,  and  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  Is  he  in  adversity  ?  The  rod  and  staff  of  the  seme  Shepherd 
support  and  comfort  him.  Is  he  in  doubt  ^nd  darkness,  where  he 
is  scarcely  able  to  trace  the  path  of  life  ?  He  hears  a  voice  behind 
him,  saying.  This  is  the  way :  walk  thou  therein*  Is  he  mcuming 
m  Zion  ?  God  appoints  to  him  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  is  he  sick  ?  God  is  his  physician ;  and  has  already 
taught  him  to  say,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f  and  ^^ 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?     Hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shot*  yet 

?  raise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 
las  he  come  to  a  dyine  bed?  Christ  has  vanquished  death  and 
the  grave;  and  has  taudit  him  to  sing  at  their  approach,  O  death! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  erave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Has  he 
friends  ?  God  has  raised  them  up.  Has  he  children  ?  They  are 
an  heritage  from  the  Lord.  Is  the  land  of  his  nativity  safe  ?  Grod 
is  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  it.  Does  Religion  flourish?  God  is 
ihe  glory  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  Church,  to  which  he  is  united,  is 
a  garden,  which  the  Lord  hath  planted.  Is  it  enlightened,  quick- 
ened, and  edified  ?  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  6tii  by  mg 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Is  it  comforted?  The  consola- 
tions have  come  down  from  the  heavenly  Comforter.  Is  it  pro- 
tected ?  The  Lord  hath  created  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  all 
her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  a  light  of  a  flaming 
flre  by  night. 

Thus  to  the  Christian  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  fall  of 
God.  Wherever  he  walks,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  surrounded  with 
His  presence ;  and  in  that  presence  there  is  abundance  of  joy.  To 
Him,  in  his  meditations,  and  in  his  worship,  he  instinctively  turns, 
as  the  supreme  Object  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  obedience.  In 
loving,  fearing,  and  serving  Him,  tot^A  all  the  heart,  he  finds  his 
chief  delight ;  and  becomes  continually  able,  with  more  and  more 
propriety  and  truth,  to  say.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and 
there  is  none  ipon  the  earth,  whom  I  desire,  beside  thee  ? 
III.  The  Christian  rejoices  in  Spiritual  things  universally. 
Spiritual  things,  are  those,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  is  peculiarly  visible;  and  which,  therefore,  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  improve  us  in  the  Christian  character.  In  all  thin^ 
of  this  nature  the  Christian  finds  a  peculiar  joy..    Particularly  in 
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the  Word  of  God  he  discovers  multiplied  streams  of  pure  and  in- 
creasing pleasure.    Here  all  the  transporting  things,  already  men- 
tioned, are  made  known  to  mankina.    Here  are  disclosed  the 
character,  desi^s,  and  works,  of  the  Creator;  the  rebellion,  guilt, 
and  condemnation,  of  man;  and /his  restoration  by  forgiving,  re- 
deeming, and  sanctifying  love.     Here  the  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation are  revealed ;  the  truths  which  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
precepts  which  we  are  to  obey.     Here  life  and  immortality  art 
brought  to  light  by  the  Redeemer;  and  the  path,  which  leads  to 
them,  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God.    The  Bible  is  a  windoyr 
in  this  pnson  of  hope,  through  which  we  look  into  eternity.     It  \9  ' 
the  door  of  heaven,  through  which,  opened  by  a  divine  hand,  we 
cast  bur  view  into  that  glorious  region ;  and  behold  the  beauty, 
splendour,  and  happiness,  which  reign  and  triumph  there  fer  ever. 
Here  the  Christian  finds  himself  most  mercifully  checked  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  and  divinely 
allured  to  righteousness  by  promises  and  invitations.    Behind  him, 
Justice  displays  its  flaming  sword,  to  prevent  him  from  returning 
to  the  by-paths  of  sm.     Before  him,  Mercy  calls,  with  the  music 
of  heaven,  and  the  smile  of  Infinite  love,  to  quicken  his  course  in. 
the  highway  of  holiness. 

In  the  Worship  of  the  same  glorious  Beings  the  same  delight  is 
experienced,  and  with  enhanced  enjoyment.  In  his  closet^  like 
Moses,  he  converses  with  God  face  to  fa^  ;  and,  while  he  spreads 
all  his  wants  and  woes,  all  his  sins  and  dangers,  all  his  hopes  and 
joys,  before  him,  is  assured  of  an  open  reward.  In  his/omtVy, 
when  his  nearest  connexions  are  around  him,  he  finds  every  com- 
fort endeared  by  these  beloved  objects ;  and  sweetened  by  the 
remembrance,  that  his  house  is  a  house  of  God.  In  the  Sanctuarj/y 
he  unites  with  his  fellow  christians  to  ask  counsel  at  the  mercy-seat^ 
and  to  present  before  it  prayers  and  praises,  refined  and  exalted' 
by  Evangelical  sympathy.  Here,  also,  all  his  virtuous  affections^ 
and  purposes  are  purified,  and  strengthened,  by  the  heavenly  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  day,  and  the  holy  place.  Here  grace  is  given^ 
and  glory  anticipated. 

At  the  Table  of  Christ,  and  in  the  celebration  of  Baptism,  his 
soul  is  refreshed  and  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  dying  Saviour,  ex- 
piating his  sins,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  symbolically  poured  out 
as  a  divine  cleansing,  to  purify  his  heart  fi'om  moral  pollution. 
Earth,  here,  borrows  the  aspect  of  heaven;  and  sublunary  things 
are  invested  with  no  small  degree  of  immortal  beauty. 

In  the  Church  of  God,  he  sees  a  real,  though  imperfect,  picture 
of  the  general  Assembly  of  the  first-bom.  All  Christians  are  his 
brethren,  and  fellow-travellers  with  him  towards  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  Their  char- 
acter, their  hearts,  their  interests,  their  designs,  are  one.  They 
are  members  of  one  family.  They  have  one  Father,  even  God : 
they  have  one  Lord,  even  Christ :  thev  have  one  Sanctifier,  and 
Vol.  II.  •     69   ' 
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one  Comforter,  even  tht  Spirit  of  grace.  Their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  doubts  and  discoveries,  their  joys  and  soirows,  are  the  same. 
On  all,  the  same  Divine  image  is  iiistamped;  the  same  Evangel- 
ical beauty  is  visible.  Love/y  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their 
death  they  are  not  divided. 

IV.  The  Christianjinds  an  exalted  pleasure  in  the  good,  enjoyed 
hjl  others. 

In  his  view  no  truth  is  clearer,  than  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  gtoe, 
than  to  receive.  With  this  truth  he  cheerfully  accords ;  and  finds 
in  doing  good  to  others  a  humble  share  of  the  same  delight,  which 
b  enioyed  by  the  universal  Benefactor  in  the  overflowings  of  Infi- 
nite beneficence  to  the  Creation.  Nor  is  his  enjoyment  less  ex- 
quisite, when  good  is  done  by  those  around  him.  In  them,  as  in 
him,  real,  disinterested  beneficence  is  a  proof  of  sanctification.  If 
the  beneficence  be  not  disinterested  ;  he  still  possesses  the  joy  of 
seeing  his  fellow-creatures  made  happy. 

In  the  diffusion  of  the  divine  beneficence,  also,  he  experiences 
a  perpetual  delight ;  while  he  beholds  the  illustrious  exhioitioDS  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  shares  in  the  comfort  of  all,  on  whom  it 
descends.  Especially  is  this  enjoyment  exquisite,  when  sinners 
are  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  lights  and  from  thepom- 
tr  of  Satan  unto  God.  Then,  souls,  guilty  and  debased,  condemn- 
ed and  ruined,  are  redeemed  from  everlasting  sin  and  wo.  Then, 
heaven  is  enlareed  by  the  accession  of  new  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
jo^y  which  is  felt  in  that  benevolent  world  over  repenting  sinners, 
trembles  delightfully  through  his  own  bosom.  The  sight  of  a  sanc- 
tified mind,  of  a  redeemed  and  forgiven  sinner,  of  endless  virtue 
and  immortal  life  begun,  is  the  fairest  and  most  enchanting  pros- 
pect, ever  seen  in  the  jereat  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

y  •  TTu  Joy  of  the  Christian^  in  this  world^  is  the  beginning  of 
Everlasting  Joy. 

To  be  spiritiially  minded  is  both  life  and  /^ace.  This  mind  is 
the  mind  of  every  Christian.  Of  course,  4/^  (^nd  peace  eternal  arc 
begun  in  him,  while  he  resides  in  this  evil  and  melancholy  world. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  interruptions,  diminutions,  and  pre- 
ventions, of  this  glorious  possession,  accomplished  by  remaining  sin, 
and  its  inseparable  companion,  sorrow  of  heart.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  he  finds  consolation,  often  abundant,  almost  unceasing, 
and  always  sufiicient  for  his  wants.  The  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
are  continually  before  him.  God  he  knows,  will  never  leave  him, 
nor  forsake  him.  Christ,  he  knows,  will  always  be  with  him  unto 
the  end.  He  may,  indeed,  be  cast  down,  but  he  will  not  be  destroy- 
ed: he  may  be  afflicted^  but  he  will  not  be  forsaken.  The  Father  of 
the  spirit  may,  indeed,  smite  him  in  his  wrath  for  a  smhll  momtni^ 
yet  with  everlasting  kindness  will  he  have  mercy  on  him.  In  every 
gloomy  and  distressing  day  there  will  be  gleams  of  sunshine,  and 
openings  of  a  serene,  unclouded  heaven.  In  the  dry  and  thirsty 
gi^oundj  where  there  is  apparently  no  Toater^  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
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desolation  visibly  without  limits,  the  wilderness  will  suddenly  re- 
j<nce  and  blossom  as  the  rose* 

His  piety  is  a  seed,  sown  here  in  an  unkind,  barren  soil  indeed, 
and  under  a  wintry  climate  ;  but  it  will  live,  and  grow,  until  it  shall 
be  transplanted  to  a  happier  region  beneath  a  more  friendly  sky : 
where  it  will  shoot  forth  m  its  native  strength  and  beauty.  The 
flame  of  divine  love,  kindled  feebly  in  his  heart,  will  never  cease 
to  burn,  until  it  shall  rise,  and  glow,  with  unextin^uishable  ardour, 
beyond  the  grave.  The  light,  which  here  dawns  m  darkness,  and 
feebly  illumines  the  surrounding  gloom,  will  perpetually  shine  bright' 
er  and  brighter^  unto  the  perfect  day.  All  his  sins  and  sorrows 
will  continually  lessen,  and  recede,  and  fade  :  all  his  graces,  con- 
solations, and  hopes,  will  expand,  and  improve :  until  the  imper- 
feet  good,  which  he  finds  in  tnis  vale  oftears^  shall  be  lost  in  the 
everbsting  beauty,  happiness,  and  glory,  of  heaven. 
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and  more  unto  the  perfect  day, 

IN  the  last  discourse  I  considered  at  large  the  fourth  Consequence 
of  Regeneration.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  two  other  Con- 
sequences of  this  great  change  in  man ;  commonly  termed,  Incretise 
0/ Grace,  and  Perseverence  to  the  end. 

In  the  text  the  progress  of  the  renewed  man  in  holiness  of  char- 
acter, is  compared  to  the  dawning  light  of  the  morning ;  which, 
barely  perceptible  at  first,  increases  by  gradations,  also  barely 
perceptible,  until  the  Sun,  ascending  above  the  horizon,  sheds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  full  beams  of  day. 

By  this  image  we  are  naturally  taught  the  following  things. 

I.  That  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object : 

II.  That  it  increases  as  he  advances  in  life. :  and, 

III.  That  it  continues  to  the  end. 

I.  7Re  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object. 
The  views,  which  David,  who  uttered  the  instructions,  contained 
in  this  chapter,  and  which  Solomon,  who  under  the  influence  of  in* 
sptration  repeated  them  to  us,  formed  of  this  evangelical  subject, 
are  suflSciently  manifested  in  the  text.     It  is  here  compared  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  objects  in  the  natural  world,  presented  to 
us  in  the  most  beautiful  form :  viz.  the  light  of  the  sun,  succeeding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  advancing  through  a  most  elegant 
and  delightful  progress  to  the  splendour  of  the  perfect  day.     What 
this  illustrious  object  is  in  the  natural  system,  the  holiness  of  the 
Christian  is  in  the  moral  system. 

In  a  sinillar  manner  it  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  st\lecl  by  Christ  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  said  by  David 
to  be  more  precious  than  thousands  of  gold,  and  of  silver.  It  Is 
said  by  Job,  that  it  cannot  he  gcttcn  for  gold  ^  that  silver  shall  not 
be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof^  that  it  cannot  be  valued  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir  ;  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire  ;  that  no  mention 
shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls ;  that  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies  ^  and  that  its  fame  has  been  repeated  in  the  regions  of 
death  and  destruction.  It  is  styled  by  Moses  the  beauty,  and  glory, 
of  God  himself.  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy 
glory  unto  their  children :  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us. 

In  conformity  to  these  declarations,  those,  who  possess  this  char- 
acter^ are  styled  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  in  whom  God  delightif 
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chosen^  wise;  children  of  God;  followers  of  Christ;  bom  of  iht 
Spirit;  the  precious  Sons  of  Zion^  comparable  to  fine  gold  ;  children 
of  light;  heirs  of  God;  and  brethren  of  Christ,     In  all  these  ap- 

E illations,  the  moral  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  naind,  possessed  by 
hristians,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  God,  is  strongly  conspicu- 
ous; and  its  inestimable  value  is  exhibited  in  the  most  foroible 
terms,  of  which  language  is  capable. 

When  we  consider  this  subject  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  a9 
viewed  by  human  Reason,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  Scriptural  representations.  The  Spirit,  infused  into  maaat 
his  renovation,  has  been  heretofore  exhibited  as  the  only  voluotarj 
source  of  happiness.  This  being  admitted,  as  by  unbiassed  reason 
It  must  be ;  no  words  can  adequately  describe  either  the  excel- 
lence, the  beauty,  or  the  loveliness,  oi  this  disposition.  Its  value 
is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  good,  of  which  it  is  the  Sipriog; 
and  to  this.no  limits  can  be  affixed.  In  whatever  degree  it  exists, 
and  however  humble  it  may  be,  it  still  partakes  of  the  commoa 
nature.  The  gold  may  exist  in  particles  of  dust :  still  it  is  gfold ; 
and  superior,  both  in  value  and  lustre,  to  all  the  dross  in  the  uai* 
verse.  He,  who  consecrates  his  faculties,  however  small  they  may 
be,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Intelligent  creatiooi 
possesses  the  angelic  chai*acter ;  and  is  not  an  angel,  only  be- 
cause  his  powers  are  inferior,  and  his  disposition  mixed,  and  hixb*^ 
erto  imperfect. 

But  there  is  something,  still,  to  be  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  character.  The  Christian,  as  has  been  uniformly  tauebt 
in  these  discourses,  is,  in  this  world,  imperfectly  holy.  From  bis 
remaining  sin  arise  to  him  many  circumstances,  incompatible  with 
a  state  of  perfection.  Many  temptations,  many  difficulties,  and 
many  sorrows,  spring  up  in  his  progress  towards  heaven,  which  a 
glorified  spirit  cannot  know.  In  his  struggles  with  these  ;  in  the 
resolution  with  which  he  meets,  and  encounters,  his  spiritual  ene- 
mies ;  in  his  contentions  with  the  lust  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the 
tyesy  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  in  his  steady  dependence  on  God  5  in 
his  faithful  prayers  for  Divine  aid  5  in  his  patience,  submission, 
and  fortitude,  under  sufferings;  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises,  and  in  his  cheerful  resignation  of  himself  into  the  handa 
of  God ;  there  is  oilen  manifested  a  beauty  and  amiableness  of 
character,  which  is  probably  seen  in  no  other  world  beside  this; 
but  which  must  be  approved,  and  admired,  in  every  world,  where 
wisdom  is  allowed  to  decide. 

In  all  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  of  the  Christian  character 
there  is  something  pre-eminently  delightful,  and  endearing.  I 
kaow  not  whether  there  is  any  character,  more  strikingly  beautifij 
and  lovely,  than  that  of  a  penitent.  Children,  it  seems  to  me, 
never  interest  us  so  deeply  by  any  amiableness,  and  are  never. 
regarded  with  such  peculiar  endearment,  as  when  they  come  to  us 
with  an  ingenuous,  cordial  sorrow  for  their  faults ;  a  cheerful  coqp 
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fession ;  and  unfeigned  designs  of  amendment.  Such  in  apeculiar 
degree  is  the  charming  aspect  of  Christian  Penitence.  On  it  tfu 
High  and  Lofty  Ontj  who  inhahiteth  EUmily,  has  declared  h\m- 
seU  pleased  to  look  ^  and  over  .t  the  joy  of  heaven  is  exquisitely 
enhanced. 

11.  The  holiness  of  the  Christian  increases  as  he  advances  in  life* 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  leads  us,  in  a  sense  irresistiblyi 
to  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine.  The  regeneration  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  his  moral  infancy.  If  we  suppose  him  to  live  through  even 
a  moderate  period  after  he  is  renewed ;  it  is  incredible,  that  his 
holiness  should  not  increase  in  strength.  The  evangelical  powersi 
(if  I  m^y  call  them  such)  as  certainly  increase  by  the  progress  of 
time,  and  by  successive  exercise,  as  the  natural  powers.  Indeed, 
the  increase  of  the  natural  powers  is,  of  course,  an  increase  of 
those  which  are  evangelical.  Every  illumination  of  the  mind,  ev- 
ery new  degree  of  capacity,  which  it  acquires  by  thinking,  for  more 
just  and  comprehensive  thought,  renders  the  intellect  more  vigor- 
ous for  every  future  exertion.  The  Word  of  God  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian the  chief  object  of  intellectual  investigation.  The  truths, 
which  it  reveals,  are  those,  on  which  he  especially  loves  to  dwell, 
and  about  which  his  mind  i^  peculiarly  enlightened  by  successive 
inquiry.  It  is  here,  that  his  capacity  is  enlarged,  and  his  intellec- 
tual strength  increased. 

In  a  manner  equally  natural,  his  Afiections,  also,  improve  in 
their  energy.  Parents  love  their  children  more  intensely  because 
they  have  loved  them  long.  In  the  same  manner  friendship  is 
continually  strengthened  by  time ;  and  in  the  same  manner  all  our 
other  affections.  What  is  true  of  these  is  equally  true  of  evangel- 
ical affections.  They,  also,  in  their  own  nature  become  more 
firm,  more  vigorous,  more  operative,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  they 
are  often  exercised.  So  far  as  Experience  teaches  us,  or  Reason 
is  able  to  divine,  all  the  powers  of  intelligep'  beings,  by  a  com- 
mon law,  increase  in  their  strength,  whenever  they  are  regularly 
exercised. 

With  these  dictates  of  Reason  ^ose  of  the  Scriptures  perfectly 
harmonize.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  however  plain  the  conclusions 
of  Reason  might  seem,  they  would  probably  fall  short  of  satisfying 
a  solicitous  inquirer  into  this  subject.     By  the  Scriptures  every 

Juestion  concerning  Religion  is  to  be  decided ;  and  happily  the 
ecision  in  the  present  case  is  complete.  There  we  are  taught, 
that  the  good  seed,  the  Word  of  Goa,  when  sown  in  good  ground, 
springs  t^,  and  bears  fruity  thirty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fold. 
There  we  are  informed,  that  Christians  abound  more  and  more  in 
the  various  graces  of  the  Gospel :  that  the  faith  of  the  TTusstU^' 
niansgrew  exceedingly  ;  that  the  love  of  every  one  of  them  abouni- 
ed  towards  their  fellow-saints ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
increased  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  spoken  of  throughout  aU  ike 
toorld. 
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The  Prayers  of  St.  Paul^  also,  for  his  fellow-christians ;  prayers, 
dictated,  as  you  will  remember,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  5  perfectly 
coincide  with  this  scheme.  The  Lord,  said  he  to  the  ThessalonianSy 
make  you  to  increase^  and  to  abound^  in  love  one  toward  another^  and 
totoard  all  men.     To  the  Colossians  he  says,   We  do  not  cease  to 
pray  for  yon,  that  ye  may  be  filed  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will^  in 
all  wisdom^  and  spiritual  understanding  ;  that  ye  may  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord  J  unto  all  well-pleasing,  being  fruitful  tn  every  good 
workj  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God*    Of  the  same  tenour 
are  his  petitions  for  Christians  of  other  Churches. 

With  these  Declarations,  and  Prayers,  the  Commands^  given  us 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject,  entirely  agree.     Giving 
all  diligence,  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  and 
to  virtue,  knotoledge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  temr 
perance,  patience^   and  to  patience,  godliness^  and  to  godliness^ 
brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  And  again ; 
Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jt- 
8US  Christ.     This  one  thing  I  do,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians^ 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.     Brethren^  be  followers  to- 
gether  of  me.     Generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  precepts, 
and  exhortations,  given  oy  St.  Paul  to  the  several  Churches,  are  of 
the  same  nature  :  the  great  object  of  them  being  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Christians  in  holiness. 

Finally.     Of  this  advancement,  thus  made  the  subject  of  decla- 
rations, prayers,  and  precepts,  the  Christian  is  amply  assured  by 
Promises,  abundantly  found  in  the  Scriptures.     If  he  faithfully  en- 
deavours to  improve  himself  in  the  Divine  life  ;  if  he  humbly  and 
fervently  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours  ;  he  knows, 
thai  on  the  one  hand  the  grace  of  God  will  be  suflScient  for  him; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  this  Almighty  friend  will  never  leave  Aim, 
nor  forsake  him.    Thai  holy  and  good  Spirit,  the  immediate  Author 
of  all  his  spiritual:  blessincs,  will  dwell  in  him;  will  lead  him;  will 
help  his  infirmities ;  and  finally  and  safely  conduct  him  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  heavenly  inheritance.   Thus,  while  he  faithfully  wails 
on  the  Lord,  he  will  renew  his  strength^  jcill  run,  and  not  be  weary  ^ 
will  walk,  and  not  faint. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  removed  beyond  every  doubt ;  if,  indeed,  any  doubt  can 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen  concerning  the  subject.  Still,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance,  that  we  not  only  receive  the  general  proposition, 
but  understand,  also,  the  particulars,  of  which  it  is  constituted ; 
the  things  of  which  this  improvement  of  the  Christian  character 
consists.     1  observe,  therefore, 

1st.  That  the  Christian  increases  in  Divine  Knowledge. 
Particularly,  he  will  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
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Sy  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  he  will  advance  in  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  In  this  knowledge 
betndeea  may,  and  usually  will,  increase;  and  so  may  multitudes 
«f  those  who  are  not  Christians,  The  knowledge,  here  intended, 
19  especially  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  that  which  is  called  by  Solo- 
mon the  knowledge  of  the  holy  ;  the  knowledge,  which  our  Saviour 
declares  to  be  eternal  life^  the  knowledge,  which  is  possessed  only 
by  those  who  love  God,  and  is  essentially  derivea  from  their  af- 
fection to  him.  As  the  Christian  reads  the  Bible^  which  will  evei 
be  one  of  his  favourite  employments,  he  will  find  God,  the  great 
•object  of  it,  everywhere  exhibited  to  his  view;  and  exhibited 
continually  in  lights,  ever  varying  from  each  other.  In  the  succes- 
sion, and  m  the  comparison,  of  an  endless  multitude  of  passages, 
all  of  them  diverse,  and  all  of  them  instructive,  he  will  continual- 
ly gain  new  apprehensions  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom,  the  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  truth,  of  the  Being,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
own  existence,  and  from  whom  he  receives  all  his  blessings* 

These  apprehensions  will  be  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  his  at- 
tention to  (he  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  The  works  of 
God  are  always  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  read,  and  love,  his 
Word.  Every  person,  who  peruses  the  Psalms  with  attention, 
must  have  observed  how  much  instruction,  and  what  elevated  af- 
fections and  purposes,  David  acquired  from  this  source.  Here, 
like  David,  every  devout  mind  will  see  clearly  elucidated  the  truth, 
i^asonableness,  and  wisdom,  of  very  many  Scriptural  doctrines ;  the 
propriety,  and  excellence,  of  very  many  precepts ;  the  cogency  of 
very  many  motives  to  his  duty ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  very  many 
predictions,  and  promises.  These,  in  innumerable  instances,  al- 
tboueh  unregarded  by  men  of  this  world,  will  force  themselves 
hourly,  and  irresistibly,  on  the  eye  of  the  Christian :  for  they  ^^rc 
all  congenial  with  his  wishes,  hopes, and  designs;  and  to  dwell  up- 
on them  will  be  his  peculiar  delight. 

The  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  h^  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  country,  will  in  a  peculiar  manner  ^*ist  a  new  light  overall  these 
interesting  subjects.  Whatever  /'mmediately  concerns  ourselvesy 
and  ours,  becomes  of  course  an  object  of  our  minute  attention. 
As  it  is  more  thoroughly  studied,  so  it  is  necessarily  better  under- 
stood, than  the  same  things  contained  in  dispensations  to  others* 
In  our  own  blessings,  and  afflictions,  many  exhibitions  are  made  to 
us  of  the  character  of  God ;  and  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  are  reali/xd,  which  will  hardly  be  derived  from  any 
other  source.  Here  our  Maker  is  seen  in  a  thousand  lights  of 
providential  care  and  kindness,  as  our  Preserver  and  Benefactor; 
as  the  proper  object  of  ultimate  hope,  and  confidence ;  of  which 
we  should  have  known  little  or  nothing  from  any  other  source. 
At  the  same  time,  this  knowledge  is  deeply  endeared  to  us,  or  so- 
lemnly impressed,  by  the  events  wliich  disclose  it ;  and  is  therefore 
deeply  felt,  and  long  remembered.     Hence  it  becomes  a  part  of 
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our  current  thoughts ;  and  is  ready  to  be  applied  on  every  proper 
occasion  to  every  useful  purpose.  In  this  manner  the  mind  becomes 
enriched  with  a  train  of  the  most  useful  views,  solid  arguments,  and 
important  doctrines ;  which  raise  it  from  its  former  level  to  a  nobler 
elevation  on  the  scale  of  Intelligent  being;  and  furnish  it  for  a 
higher  enioyment,  and  more  extensive  usefulness,  in  the  kingdom 
oTits  Maker. 

In  a  similar  manner  Christians  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty.  All  the  duty  of  the  Christian  is  originally  learned  from  the 
Scriptures.  As  his  acquaintance  with  this  Sacred  Volume  enlarges, 
the  precepts,  which  comprise  the  whole  of  his  duty,  are  more  and 
more  known,  remembered,  compared,  and  made  to  elucidate  each 
other.  These  from  time  to  time  he  applies  to  his  own  practical 
concerns ;  and  thus,  as  they  pass  under  nls  eye  from  day  to  day, 
he  learns  more  accurately  the  nature,  extent,  and  spirituality,  of  the 
precepts  themselves,  and  the  safest  and  best  modes  of  applying 
to  them  the  conduct  of  his  life.  In  this  manner  the  Sciiptural  pre- 
cepts may  be  said  to  be  always  at  hand ;  always  ready  for  use  ; 
so  as  to  guide  him  safely,  and  happily,  in  many  cases,  where  others 
would  be  compelled  to  struggle  with  doubt  and  perplexity. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian,  ac- 
quired immediately  from  Scripture,  and  from  his  own  experience, 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-Christians, 
and  by  the  valuable  books,  written  by  wise  and  good  men  concern- 
ingthe  subjects  of  Religion. 

Finally :  Christians  greatly  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  self-knowledge  is  so  obvious,  that  the  ancient 
heathen  considered  the  precept,  which  enjoins  it,  as  having  de- 
scended from  heaven.  They  were  not  deceived :  for  the  Scrip- 
tui««  directly  require  us  to  examine  ourselves,  to  prove  ourselves^ 
and  to  i^aw  ourselves.  A  part  of  this  knowledge,  and  that  indis- 
pensable, IS  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Canon ;  and  this  the 
Christian  makes  more  and  more  his  own  by  continually  searching 
for  it  in  that  invaluable  book.  But  indispensable  as  this  knowledge 
is,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to  the  Christian,  until  he 
has  learned  its  proper  import  bv  applying  it  to  his  own  spiritual 
condition  ;  to  the  discovery  of  his  true  character ;  to  the  detection 
of  his  sins ;  to  the  investigation  of  his  duty  •  to  the  excitement  of 
his  fears ;  to  the  establishment  of  his  hopes ;  the  alleviation  of  his 
sorrows,  and  the  increase  of  his  joys.  This  knowledge  the  Chris* 
tian  can  gain  only  by  Self-examination^  by  looking  daily  into 
his  heart ;  by  scrutinizing  his  life ;  and  by  comparing  all  that  he 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  says,  and  does,  with  the  rules  of  his  duty, 
prescribed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

In  this  manner  the  best  of  men  will  learn,  that  they  are,  in  many 
respects,  widely  different  beings  from  what  an  ordinary  and  gross 
attention  to  tUs  part  of  their  duty  would  induce  them  to  beheve* 
Vol.  11.  70 
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They  will  discern,  that  they  commit  many  sins,  where  otherwise 
ih^  would  suppose  themselves  guilty  of  few ;  that  many  actions, 
which  they  have  before  thought  innocent,  are  really  sinful ;  ihat 
sinful  actions  are  much  more  criminal  than  they  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  believe :  that  their  virtuous  actions  are  fewer,  less  meri- 
torious, and  less  acceptable  to  God,  than  they  have  been  reac^ 
to  suppose ;  and  that  themselves  are  much  farther  than  they 
have  oeen  aware,  firom  the  perfection  required  by  the  Scriptm^s* 
In  this  very  manner,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Si.  Paul  arrived  at 
those  just  views  of  his  own  character,  which  are  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans ;  and 
in  this  manner  Christians  in  every  age  and  country  have  acquired 
almost  all  the  self-knowledge  which  they  have  ever  possessed. 

By  these  efforts  the  good  man  acquires  much  more  just,  as  well 
as  more  humble,  apprehensions  of  what  he  is ;  discerns  that  m  ma* 
iw  things  he,  and  all  others,  offend;  that  in  every  thine  he  comei 
short  of  the  praise^  that  is,  the  approbation^  of  God  ;  that  in  his  best 
services  there  is  much  to  lament,  and  much  to  be  forgiven :  and 
that  new  zeaJ,  watchfulness,  faithfulness,  and  prayer,  are  daily  de- 
manded of  him,  both  by  his  interest,  and  by  his  duty.  At  the  same 
time  he  clearly  perceives  the  indispensable  necessity  of  being 
more  humble,  submissive,  diligent,  prayerful ;  less  censorious  to- 
wards others ;  less  attentive  to  the  little,  and  more  to  the  great| 
concerns  of  the  Christian  life;  more  patient,  gentle,  meek,  and 
amiable ;  and  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  every  lost,  temp* 
tauion,  and  enemy. 

2dly.  7%e  Christian  improves  in  his  Affections. 
♦By  the  great  change,  which  was  made  in  his  character,  when  of 
a  dinner  he  became  a  Christian,  styled  in  the  Scriptures  Regenera- 
tion, and  denoted  by  several  other  names,  of  an  import  general^ 
iumilar,  his  affections  were  for  the  first  time  turned  from  tne  ^orH 
to  God.     At  this  period  his  spiritual  views  were  very  iimiied,  and 
imperfect ;  and  his  affections,  in  an  infant^e  state.     Every  exer- 
cise of  them  was  a  kind  of  novelty ;  a  ^'ng,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  therefore  /»<;rformed,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  crudely.     Ardent,  and  even  violent,  they  might  be,  and 
at  times  probably  were ;  but  not  steady,  and  firm ;  partaking  more 
of  the  sudden,  and  desultory,  character  of  the  natural  passions, 
than  of  the  setded  energy  of  an  established  habit ;  and  resembling 
more  in  their  operations  the  unequal  efforts  of  a  raw  recruit,  than 
the  regular  advances  of  a  veteran.     In  every  such  case  there  is 
usually  much  of  the  earth,  mingled  with  a  little  of  heaven.    Joys 
and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  at  this  time  oflen,  perhaps  usnallyi 
abound ;  and  those  in  some  instances  excessive.    But  we  are  apt 
to  look  in  vain  for  a  stable,  uniform  course  of  life ;  the  energy, 
which  is  customarily  ready  to  act,  and  act  with  vigour ;  the  serious 
consideration,  by  which  it  is  taught  to  operate  usefully ;  and  the 
serenity,  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  accompanied.    In  vain  shall 
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we  here  search,  ia  ordinary  cases,  for  that  sober  fear,  which,  al- 
ways awake,  most  usefully  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  tempta- 
don,  and  the  danger  of  sin ;  for  that  fixed  hope,  which  quietly^  as 
well  as  humbly,  waits  for  the  salvation  of  God  ;  for  those  calm  and 
determined  purposes  of  duty,  which  are  unremittedly  carried  into 
execution ;  and  for  those  milder,  and  more  endearing,  joys,  and 
that  more  regularly  recurring  peace,  which  arc  found  by  a  mind 
well  disciphned  to  the  Christian  life*  Hope,  here,  is  apt  suddenly 
to  give  place  to  fear,  and  sonietimes  to  despondency ;  zeal,  to  be 
succeeded  by  indifference ;  and  the  most  brilliant  sunshine,  to  be 
overcast  by  clouds  and  gloom.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
such  a  state  is  in  many  respects  undesirable. 

As  the  Christian  advances  in  his  progress,  all  these  things  often, 
to  say  the  least,  are  materially  changed.    The  exercise  of  his  pi- 
ous affections,  instead  of  being  new,  and  occasional,  becomes  oy 
frequent  repetition  a  habit.    His  love  to  God  is  by  degrees  changed 
into  the  setded  temper,  the  fixed  energy,  of  his  soul.    More  calm, 
more  uniform,  though  less  violent,  it  acquires  a  strength,  a  stabili- 
ty, which  nothing  violent  ever  possessccL    Where  new  and  ardent 
converts  will  tremble,  and  bend,  and  even  be  overturned  ;  he  will 
stand  immoveable ;  and  will  thus  prove,  that  he  is  deeply  rooted  in 
iht  faith*     Of  the  same  fixed  nature  will  be  his  affections  towards 
his  fellow-men.     The  benevolence^  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
second  command  of  the  moral  lawj  holds  an  even  course,  m  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,  with  his  love  to  God  ;  and  increases  in  its 
stability,  and  energy,  in  the  same  manner,  by  becoming  habitual. 
Originally,  the  exercises  of  this  affection,  those,  at  least,  which 
were  vigorous,  and  therefore  objects  of  particular  attention  to  the 
nind,  were  occasional,  and  in  a  comparative  sense  solitary.     Like 
all  <Aher  occasional  things,  they  were  at  times  weaker,  or  stronger, 
accordiikg  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  attenoed. 
They  were  aUo  brought  into  existence,  often  at  least,  against  mo- 
lives  of  considerable  efficacy  against  the  intrusion  of  other  affec- 
tions, of  a  worldly  nature  5  ihfc  power  of  prejudice ;  the  calls  of 
business ;  the  care,  and  the  apprehended  interests,  of  one's  fami- 
ly ;  the  spirit  of  a  sect,  or  party ;  and  the  pride  of  self-consistency. 
The  man,  also,  has  hitherto  known  very  imperfectly  the  pleasure, 
which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  and,  therefore, 
very  imperfectly  realizes  the  pleasure,  which  he  may  find  in  exer- 
cising it  again.     His  former  passions,  and  habits,  still  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  hold  upon  him ;  and  still  influence  not  a  little  of  his 
conduct.    Hence,  his  benevolence  is  in  many  instances  greatly 
impeded ;  and  in  many  others  prevented,  perhaps,  from  operating 
at  all. 

From  all  these  disadvantages  the  Christian  in  his  progrees 
through  life  gradually  escapes ;  and  acquires  gradually  the  contra- 
ry advantages.  His  love  to  his  fellow-mcn  becomes  by  degrees  a 
liabk,  more  and  more  fixed,  uniform,  and  ever  ready  to  operate. 
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With  every  exercise  it  gains  strength.  The  pleasure,  which  it 
yields,  is  more  uniformly  found ;  and  exists  in  a  higher  degree. 
Hence  it  is  more  regularly  exercised ;  and  in  all  its  exercises  are 
more  efficacious. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  the  Christian's  opposi^on  to 
sin.  By  the  superior  knowledge  which  he  acquires  oi  ihe  nature 
of  this  evil  and  bitter  things  and  by  his  experience  of  the  pain,  and 
sorrow,  which  are  its  regular  consequences,  he  learns  to  regard  it 
with  habitual  hatred  {ind  fear.  His  eye,  therefore,  is  watchfully 
open  to  mark  the  approach  of  temptation,  and  the  appearance  of 
evil. 

In  a  similar  manner,  also,  increases  the  Christian's  attachment  to 
his  duty.  Attachment  to  our  duty  necessarily  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  hatred  of  sin  ;  for,  every  voluntary,  or  negligent, 
omission  of  known  duty,  is  itself  a  sin.  All  our  duty,  also,  is  obe- 
dience to  God  ;  and  a  love  to  it  increases,  of  course,  with  our  love 
to  God.  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  yt  keep  his  commandments* 
The  pleasure,  also,  of  performing  our  duty,  and  the  strength  o( 
habit,  generated  by  it,  will  lend  their  whole  force  to  increase  this 
attachment.  But  the  time  forbids  me  to  expatiate  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

3dly.  Christians  improve,  also,  in  Purity,  and  Amiahlenut  oj 
life. 

If  the  things,  which  have  been  observed  under  the  former  heads, 
be  admitted,  this  will  be  perceived  to  follow  of  course.  He,  whoie 
affections  become  better,  will,  in  a  sense,  necessarily  live  a  better 
life.  Wherever  love  to  God  prevails  in  greater  degrees  \  devotion, 
public,  private,  and  secret,  will  regularly  be  performed  in  a  man- 
ner more  regular,  more  sincere,  more  pure,  and  more  acceptable* 
Wherever  love  to  man  increases  in  strength  ;  truth  will  be  more  ex- 
actly spoken  ;  justice  mure  uniformly  done  ;  beneficence  more 
widely  diffused  ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  en^'"i^*s  moro  cheerfully 
yielded.  In  persons  of  whom  this  is  ^'^e  character,  the  pain  oi 
sclf-clcnlal  will  in  a  great  measure  vanish  ;  and  to  communicate  to 
others  our  property,  and  our  i^rviccs,  will  be  attended  with  litde, 
or  none,  of  that  reluctance,  but  too  commonly  visible  even  in  good 
men.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  is  taught  by  his  own  experience,  as 
he  had  before  been  tauglit  by  his  Saviour,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give,  than  to  rcccrcc. 

his,  however,  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  all  these  desiro' 
ble  things  are  wrought  into  the  Christianas  mind,  and  life,  by  thepow- 
er  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear,  and 
trembling,  when  God  works  in  us  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleaiure.  Without  the  influence  of  this  Divine  Agent,  nothing 
comparatively  would  be  done  ;  but,  with  it,  the  Christian  will  him- 
self labour  both  vigorously,  and  successfully.  For  his  encourage- 
ment, let  him  remember,  that,  whenever  he  is  himself  willing  to&y 
strong  hold  on  his  duty,  and  will  seek  for  the  assistance  of  this 
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florious  Agent,  he  has  the  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  will  not 
€  denied* 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  added  in  this  place,  that  realizing  views  of 
the  approach  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  will  have  a  power- 
ful influence  to  quicken  the  efforts,  which  the  Christian  makes  for  his 
advancement  in  holiness. 

In  conformity  to  these  observations,  we  see  Christians  actually 
growing  better  and  better,  as  they  advance  through  life.    We  see 
them  more  pious;  more  benevolent;   more  self-denying;  more 
humble;  more  weaned  from  the  world;  more  spiritually-minded; 
and   universally  possessed  in  higher  degrees  of  the  disposition, 
whict/fits  them  to  become  inhabitants  of  heaven.     It  ooviously 
costs  them  less  to  be  meek  under  provocations,  and  patient  under 
injuries,  to  part  with  their  property,  or  employ  their  labour,  for 
charitable  purposes.    The  smaller  troubles  of  life  sit  lighter  upon 
them ;  and  the  greater,  they  endure  with  more  resignation,  and  for- 
titude.    Universally,  they  are  more  solicitous  concerning  their  du- 
ty, and  less  studious  of  their  own  convenience.  There  is,  therefore, 
more  to  be  approved,  and  less  to  be  blamed,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  that  this  is  the  regular,  and  uniform,  ten* 
our  of  the  Christian  life.  The  improvement  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter is  unquestionably,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  irregular  and 
interrupted ;  in  some  Christians  indeed  less,  and  in  others  more. 
Some  backslide  in  a  melancholy,  and  shameful  manner,  and  for  pe- 
riods comparatively  long  ;  while  others  appear  to  advance  with  a 
steady,  and  regular,  approximation  towards  the  measure  of  the  per- 
fect man. 

Neither  is  it  intended,  that  cold,  careless,  lazy  Christians  will  find 
^e  blessings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discourse.  T%e 
diligunt  hand  maketh  rich'in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  temporal,  good. 
He,  \7ho  wishes  to  secure  these  blessings,  must  on  the  one  uand 
watch  and  pray,  and  on  the  other,  do  tohatsoever  he  Jindeth  to  do 
with  his  might* 

Among  the  attainments,  made  by  such  as  have  been  Christians 
for  a  length  of  time,  1  will  mention  one ;  and  will  then  conclude 
the  discourse.  This  is,  that  they  are  almost  universally  more  Cath' 
olic  than  those  who  are  young*  By  catholic  here,  I  ao  not  mean 
what  in  modern  times  is  frequently  meant  by  the  word.  This 
honourable  term,  like  many  others,  has  been  purloined  by  men 
without  worth,  to  denote,  and  to  ornament,  a  part  of  their  own  un- 
worthy .character.  It  has  been  employed  to  designate  a  shameful 
indifference  to  truth  and  error,  to  virtue  and  sin.  This  is  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  men,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
These  men  are  more  attached  to  truth,  and  more  opposed  to  error  5 
more  ardent  in  their  love  to  virtue  and  their  hatred  of  sin.  But 
they  are  possessed  of  more  gentleness,  and  more  charitableness, 
in  their  thoughts ;  more  candour  in  the'u:  judgments ;  more  sw 
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neas  in  tbeir  dispoaitions;  and  mora  eYaagdical^  t9ndenieM,  and 
moderation,  in  their  conduct.  They  are  less  ready  to  censure, 
and  more  pleased  to  commend*  Truth  they  prise  more  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  are  less  solicitous  to  ask  feom  whom  it  comei^ 
Error  they  oppose  in  all  men ;  especially  in  themselves,  and  their 
fijends.  Little  things  they  value  less,  and  greet  ones  more.  On 
the  names,  so  numerously  found  in  the  Christian  work),  and  so 
Ughly  valued  by  many  who  inhabit  it,  they  place  little  importance. 
On  the  parties,  and  sects,  which  disgrace  that  world,  tney  look 
only  witn  disapprobation,  and  re^t.  To  real  and  Evangelical 
worth  they  attach  high'  consideration.  Over  the  feuds,  an&  ^  ng* 
Iiiu;s,  which  have  so  extensively  prevailed  among  the  p'^Vsed 
followers  of  Christ,  and  often  ab^  subjects  of  little  mom.^nt,  they 
cast  an  eye  of  compassion ;  and  lament,  that  those,  whom  Christ  has 
bved;  for  whom  he  died ;  who  will  finally  be  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge  ;  and  who  will  be  united  for  ever  in  the  friend- 
ahip  of  heaven ;  should  be  kept  asunder,  alienated,  engaged  in 
contention,  and  at  times  even  embarked  in  hostilities^  for  reasons, 
which  they  will  blush  to  recite  before  the  last  tribunal,  and  which 
will  awaken  shame,  if  shame  can  be  awakened,  in  Heaven  itself. 

These  men  furoiah  one  illustrious  practical  proof^  that  the  AWi- 
futf  cf  Ckriiiiant^  mcreasu  ihrmtgk  /t/e. 
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